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ADVBllTlSKiMEiN'f. 


'Pun established repulatuni of M. tie Si-i.iniidi, .mi ib:''ant. and 
,ii-t miqjlihhed Avriler, Mill piecliide tli<? l!l•^v^•^ily uf any a|)oIiv;\, Per 
proenting to the piihlie u ihmv edition oP a work >.lueli has .aljvadjk, 
ii its oiiginal fonn, acquired an e\lcnsi\o anf. niciited eeleluily. tT. 
a'' been the object oP the Kditor, in iJie KAi^ion of bis t.idv, to a'dhere 
.IS closely as po^hfol <o the li‘\t oP iJie <nT;inal ; no j)art oP^ wIiimi he 
h.us taken upon hinisfdl lallier to .•'iii»pje,'-.s or enlaij|;i‘, with Ihe c\e'‘v 
tion ol one or two pe<*uliar iiihlancc'!, wheie flic c.vtciif, oPlIu’ alfei;i(ioii 
IS pointed out. AVilli re^.ird to the jioetical ostracts, infroduci'd by 
M. do Sisniondi, and Mhicti are t^eiieially iianslatcd by hint into ’’ivin h , 
inof.e, the Kditor has adojded, where practicabb*. Piich e^tabki.^hod 
Piicrlisli Ir.ui'-lation.s .as already cAi.-Jed. In otlier in.stanccs lie li;'^ either 
been indehicd to the kiinlness oP his Prieml', or has been coiiipelled to 
in.>crt libs own metrical ver.'Soi^. « 

In the jSIciiioir appended to I fic •present editiim, it |Jas i>een his 
(‘iideavoiir to comprise, in a, brieP rY'ic'v, the jirimnpal Pacts and the 
most ijjtercstiiif^ topics eonneeted with llie liPe .and labours op'^lhe 
Author; while he ha.s avoided ti^ise oP a merely cord roversial paMure. * 
He lia.s, therePore, purposclylahs lamed Prom any detail of tlio ditlereifccM 
of opinion which existed between AF. Sisniondi and tlie historian t.f 
LorcnJIj de’ Medici, res])cetin,[^ ^hiit j^ieat potcnt.ate. ’ as lie ?.> justly • 
denomiftaled by Ihcoii, .and Avhich ^?a\e rise to the vindication of his 
oliaractcr in -eparafe publication by Mr. Iio.seoe.^aititred, "J I lustrations 
of the IjiPc,” (i' .is unwilling, however, ti, disniis.s tlic.sc#voliimc.s 
without ol)scrvi;\^ that th^' con?roversy wais conducted wiflioii.! the 
slightest degree* of acrimony, nnd tliat^it cxliibitcd'pcculiir traits 
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dianictor in fwr) omincni writor^^, avIio foiiriri, upon a rloser foinpariMHi 
of fhcir vicw.-^, that Iftcy aiinod l>y din'orrnt, moans al llic same* noLlc and 
)'OiK‘ficcnt objccis. So lar from jilicnatini^ llu; dispulani'i, it »‘li< il('(l in 
both a "roat'-T respect, for caoh other, Miid for tin* liixlorical iriilhs A\hicb 
tliey wihJicd to (‘."'iahlisli ; it. .s^a\t- dhc to a friendly conV''pon(IeTice 
and an.intercluini^c of rtieir 'works; and nl • ii .M. Si<nionili ])eeanie llic 
;pic.sl of J\1 r. Koseoe's son, at Liverpool, ft eqncnt inf ervicwi look place 
l)clween ilu! two liisiorian<, 'which served to conliim their niiilnal ( '•Iccm 
and regard. There is indeed one ])a‘^'5aire in the letters of M. Sisinoinli 
to AFr. hoscoe, written in Enii^lislnso full t)f that cliaracteiistic frankiic^', 
and lii.:,di feel ini^ alluded to in the followin'^ AL'inoir, as to indnec IIk' 
Editor to insert it, in eorrohoration of tlie proci'diiuc remark. It is 
ilatcd June ID, 18‘J5, from (Icneva. “ I reeei\('d,” lie .says, yesterday, 
\iith a .sentiment of ^^rea|v pleasure, ns well as i^n-atitJide, the verv \aluahle 
liaet %)i\ Penal Juri.spnnleiiec \on have laa n .so t;ood as to .send me. 

I ha?^m to neknoANledp^e that gift, donhly valuahle h)!* me, as it. brings 
te.stimonv that no ill-will exi.sis between ns; how eon Id it wliore 
both ^\ere animated l>y the same .sentiments and the sime ])rinel])losV 
Eoth Avere equally eager after truth, though they hap])ened not to sec it 
in thv sane light. I accept, tlicii, Avitli the wannest th.ink.s, llw book 
von have sent mo as a pledge of friendship, A\bich 1 return most (‘ag(‘rly.’ 

ft is not imju'obable, that within a short period the present voluim'- 
will be f/ilowed byanotlier, containvig a .seleetion from the miseell.i- 
ncous works of AF. Sisinoiidi, on Politie.s and Pulitieal I'lconomy, to ho 
p*cec(ie<l by the cclcbratod Elogc oijj tin* ITistorian, pronouneed by liis 
di.stingni.shea con.oinporarj', jM. jTlignci, at the .\ca<lemie des Seience.s, 
Alo..:les ct Politique.'^ at Pari.s; ■Jnd AAhieh ha.s not hitherto made its 
ai)pcarai]ee in this country. Xor is the Editor Avithout hopes of obtain 
in»^ flirt lier valuahle materials, from lie priA’atc letters and j(»i,rnals of 
this ae'jomplished and very attractive w rilef. 
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Life 

M. SIMONDE 1)E SISMONDI. 

(G.r. rF.ONAKDO SISMONDI ) 



This vory ploasiii” and spirittMl writer, and truly amiahk* man. 
Mas born at (JciUMa, May Utli, 1773. Descended IVoni tlie noble 
lamilv of the Sisniondi, of Tuscan orij^in, and the l.is. of lliat proud 
name, lie appears not to have been insensible to the inlluenee 
such a circumstance is calculated to exercise o\er the inind.^ In- 
deed few, if any, not cxeeiflinj? the noblest of our luiTile poetsj ha^ ^ 
jiossessed suflicien^ self-sustainiiijij ])ower and ])ride i)f intellect 
to boast Ihemsehcs ntiolly exempt fVom«such a»feelinfr. ‘Tliouj^ii 
born and educated under a>^cpublic, M. de Sisrliondi himself fell 
and alludes to it in a tone ^ of perfect frankness and vith undLs-* 
j^uised satisfaction, as an incenti\ e to \ irtuous deeds, v^t tlu«clov^ 
of his able History of th'^' French, he observes : — “Tain.a repub- 
lican ; but uliile pre'serving that ardent love of liberty, transmitted 
lo me by ancestors, whose fate was united uitli tljat of two re- 
publics, and a hatred IS every kind of tyranny, i liojie I'Tliave 
never shown a want of respect for those tiine-Vono'drcd and lofty 
recollections, w hicli tend to foster vii'lue I’n invldc blood, or for 
that sublim^ devotion in the chiefs ^f nations, which has oft^u 
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reflected liislre on the .'innals ttf a whole iJ 00 ])Ic. It nas impos- 
sible I could ever fiu’j^et that the nar-cry, so lonji: dear to us, and 
nhich ceases to be heaifl in me, ‘ cara je in' e la rostra,' Avas *;i\cn 
by an emperor of the house of Suabia to one of my ancestry, 
when he intercepted the assassin’s with liis own body, and 
preserved rtic life of Henry V I.” • 

The Sismondi were Ghil*cllinrs, partisans of the emperor; and 
on the extinction of the Pisan republic in^he 1 lih centnrv, were 
compelled to scekrefnj;;e in France, and established themselves in 
Dauphiny, at the Colo do St. Andre, 'fhe exiles assumed the 
name of Simonde ; and their descendants, adopt injr the opinions ol 
the rehnmers, remained in France till the revocation of the Fdiet 
of Nantes, when they retired to Geneva.* Here they were ad- 
mitted as citizens, and their names inscribed in the rolls of aristo- 
cracy. The grandfather of the historian is said to ha\c scrveil in 
the French armies, and his 'lather exercised the functions of eva^i- 
gelieal min\slcr in tin; town of Bossex, from which he subseipientlv 
returned io the repidjlican city, where this distip.gu?!?ried writer 
first saw tile light. 

To his mother, a woman of superior mind and great energy, 
Sismondi appears to have been mainly indebted for the germs of 
those execlleiu qualities, both as a citizen and a writer, whicli later 
ill lift; were so povA erfully developed and admirably displayed. From 
her the future historian received his first intellcctnal impressions, 
no lOfes than l)hat early discipline of Ih6 heart and mind, vAithout 
which no high inspired and virtuous cJTorts aye long sustained, or 
i;rowiuHl Avrth perfect svecese. And it^Ava^ of no evanescent cha- 
•racter, but extended its beucficent influence through the many 
1 vicussitiujes, the early loils r id disai4)ointmcnts, the manly strug- 
glcs,^and the late matured triumphs of his literary career, 'fhe 
ioftyand almost aristocratic feeling — ho^Vover modified by popular 
• principlcli — the pure sentiment, rising abov^c every corrupt or 
vulgai* tainf, tliat sense of man’s dignity and enlightened love of 
thoipcoide, every where so manifest i. the Avritings of IM. Sis- 
' moiidi, and vhicli give to his profound researches a peculiar intc- 

* Cuntcmiiorains IMu'jtri-s, p. 8.^ Enc} clopt'dic dcs Gens dn Mc'udc, tome xxi. 
pt320. Quartorlj Review, No. 1 II, j 
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rest and charm, added J;o that of afsiiv^ular vivacity and liveliness 
of st}lc, may in part probably be referred to •the same orijrin of 
early maternal instruct Lon, and an inflm*nce which embued the 
llioiiijchts, formed the taste, and seemed to tiiijjje c\cn the langfuaj^e 
and expressions of the auAior. 

Sismonlli’s boyhood was in this respect a sinf^ularly'happy one, 
and lie would often recur to it in aftir life, with expressions ol* 
jiraleful pleasure. Jli/^iunily, loo, was at that period in easy cir- 
cumstances, biMiij^ in possession of a country mansion, Chatelaine, 
ajjjreeahly situated at the conllueneo of the Rhone and the Ar\e, 
lu'ar the city of (leneva. Here the yonn.L!: Sismoiuli, the last of 
his race, spent several happy \ears, and pursued iiis Earliest 
studies under the enlijrhtened tuition of atlectionate pareTils. 
Ne\er treated as a mere elnld, he accompanied them in their little 
eveursions; in those dcli*chtfiil walks and sails, which affordiinj^ 
them the most enehanliiijj^ views of riftn*, lake, 'uul monntahi, and 
pleasant i^ardens surrouiuhiig tlmir dwellimi:, full of sw'eet llowers 
— all aroihid, “a scene of tempered sublimity and .fmenity”* 
threw an additional eliarm for an ardent and sensitixe miiuj romuk 
that (pnet and delicious campajjjiu*. Nor w;is society ada}>tcd to 
fo'^lcr Ins early tastes and form bis ])rinciples' bis rci^ard for 
])opnlar pivcrmnent and national freedom — wantAu*’ iA tbeir im- 
mediate \ ioinity. “ None of the elements of exasperation betw'een 
rank and r.ink,” observes one of bis bioj^rri])bers, “ wbieh existcil 
in I’ ranee, were to be fonifd here. Reli"ion, }iowe\*f;r nnderiftined 
by plnlosoph} , bad^ostensibly at least her full sway, and tluj citi^ 
ma^ be said to ba\c Constituted one famjly, .i»id wbieji 

the family quarrels of prce^ilVmg f^encrations, if not entirely for* 
f^otten, ajipeared to be pu^ at rest. It is the most pjeasa.vit of* 
social conitorts in a small town or community, tliat you are (j\cry- 
uherc at home. No fboevese, from the lii^hcst t» ilie lowest, 
was a stranger to '.mother; every face was that of an •acquaint-* 
.'ince, if not a friend. Yet, as soon as the passions of }A)litical 
raiKjour had their liill (rfcct, all bonds were broken, ‘*and nowiicrc, 
perhaps, has there been a stronger cxcmplificatiofci of the cob- ' 
tagiAus, or rather demoniacal madmv*^^, excited by the sheddinj^ 

JiTirtcrly Review, IM. Contcniporains JUusti •«: liv.J12 

ft 2 
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oi’ blood. \len, who wero ])r^viously quipt, mild, and harmless 
citizens and fatheiw of families, became infuriate. One individual, 
a smith, a good-tempcted merry fellow — perhaps he may be yet 
living — caused upwards of fifty of his fellow-citizens to be shot 
with the greatest glee. Let it bx- vecwllccted, that these horrors 
were perpetrated not by a profligate, enthusiastic, of fanatical 
))()pulatioii, but by sober sfhop-keeping burgc. scs, men, naturally 
as money-getting and quiet as the rate-pj^yers of Kdinburgh and 
Aberdeen.”* 

In fact, the tempest was again gathering, which was to disperse' 
this virtuous and united family. Young Sismondi had been placed 
at the college, or “ higli school” of Geneva, whore he is stated to 
have given very shght promise of his future pre-eminence. i From 
the college, however, he w'as passed at the due age to the Audi- 
toire, which is known to bear, in the system of public education 
adopt^ld at Geneva, the .Sume relation to the college that the 
university amongst us does to the school. At the same time he 
found in Oie society assembled at his then happy honix;, all most 
.^favourable to the full development of his moral or intellectual 
education, a number of distinguished strangers, not less than thi' 
r/i/r of the residmts near the spot, eagerly availing themseUes ol‘ 
the opporUini'-y to c.iltivatc the friendship of a family, so much 
respected for its native worth. 

Hevoiulionary troubles in France soon broke in upon these 
dclii^htfiil rh,Aiomj so favourable to riic expansion of a young 
'and ardent mind, full of suscc])ti]jility to appreciate them. Do- 
mestic^^nislbrtuiics as speedily followed in’iheir train. Confiding 
.in the financial policy of his friend .Necker, the elder Sismondi 
I had placed the whole r'’ his disposable capital in the French 
funds, the failure of wliich at once com])romised the peace and 
"fortune ol Iks family. ' It was now' thaVthe fdial character of the 
* son was put to its first trying test ; he was tir tear himself from a 
scene ‘\3ndcared by so many pleasant recollections and from his 
favcOaritc stuxlics for . far different homo? and an occupation no 
w‘ay con genie I to his pursuits. He at once entered as a clerk the 

* Quartirly Review, No. IH. 

' t Galcne tics CoiitcMii])oraiiib lllustres. Encyclofodio des Gens au Aloude, tb.ib. 
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count inj^-hoiisc of the L*minent firm, Kynard a*nl Co. at Lyons.* 
However irksome such an employment, <t nas not without its 
beneficial influence, as he freipiently observed, ujioii his fjiturc 
labours, b} induciut;^ habit j of order and method, especially nitli 
reirard to calculation, which frreatly facilitated the iinJlictions he 
had to make. A sense of duty, moreover, sustained him, and he 
applied himself licart av^l soul to the self-imposed task. Soon he 
became a thorouj^h-bred clerk, and the mysteries of double entry, 
and e\cu the courses of exehaiijre, arc said not to ha\e heen denied 
to his ])erseverinrr foil, 'fo such discijdiue, he ascribed his i)atieiice 
111 pouderiiij]: his matter over and oxer airaiu, liis rajiid eofliputa- 
tioii, and his power of ap])lviui^ to the in((uirics, generally rejuuVd 
the science of political economy, those lessons supjdied by the 
experience of history. 

Still pursued by rexolution, its n?w (ml break at Lyods, in 
17f>2, droxe the xount;; exile back to (lenexa, and ex eh folloxxed 
him thitheVv His father, simply because he bcloni^cd ft) the old 
aridocracy, re(*eixed a domiciharv xisit, wa', heaxily tiiu'cj, and* 
both he and his sou xxen* thrown mlo prison; but nof a shadoxv 
of proof of anx thiii” political liaxaui*; be(‘u broui(hl au’ainst them, 
they xx ere s})eedilx hlieratcd. lint it xxas time to S(‘ek»i sal?r refiiire; 
and in the sprint^ of 1793, he .accompanied his family to Kurland. 

I lax inji: seen his father, mother, and sisti r comfortably est.'i*l)lishcd 
in the house of a conut ry (♦erirxman, from xvhich thvv afU*r\x.trds 
removed to 'reiiterden, he left them to cultivate an acijuaiiitance ' 
xxith his jido])led (N)unt.*x', its lanjruai^e, nuyi, and^m.iiiiM’rs, |jn the, 
capital. lie a|);)rK‘d himseff^tT) the study of our constitution and • 
our laxxs, attended the eoiirts'of justice, and*made himseinamili.ar 
xxith the principles, .as well as xvith the forms and jiracticy of 
Liiglisli polity. Ilis quickness of percept loii'aiid mellvidieal plan* 
of study diiriiiu; littleliiore than a x ear’s residence, eiiahled him to * 
tbrm correct xicxvs of our literature, institutions, ainl Ma.*iou:d 
chara(‘lor. He obtaiiie(\materials for future in\csliiratiou,#as 
rescarded our insular position, its relations to eomnvrce, maiiii- 
faeturws and airricullure, and for those i JI.m ri.»etl views and correct 

* (Jims Ju Monde, i«. t.ilV .n d XXurks of SftinomJi 

Nccrolo^i.i, Flounce. * 
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rcasoniiijr whi(‘li, iij)iiriiin'r all tbc*tiri(‘H, ainieil only at practical 
objects and results.” ♦ * 

UnJ[()rtuiiatcly tor vSisniondi’s of a coiitimu'd n'sidciico in 

Knpilaiul, bis mother fullered Ilia,* pcrnliar disease, La Ma- 
ladie dii Phjjs, A\hich sets cAcry remnly at detiaiieo but one — a 
retiirn tf> the JoAcd and un/orjroUen \ionu‘-l.».id. 'I’lie Ioao of mk Ii 
a mother \Aas deeply reciproeatcal ; he lipsitaled not a inoinent, 
l)ut ur^inir li(‘r instant departure, hastened AAitli his family to 
reo(*eupy their former resulenee at ('hatelaine. This he did in 
the midst of reA’oliitionarv terrors, AAliieli sparial not tin* little 
ropiibliL more than it did (he miii^htie.->t monarchies. 'I'ln; palace, 
tliff senate, and the eottaire AA(‘re inA'oKcd in the same deA ast ilim;- 
llame; and both father and son AAcre again consigned ti' the gloom 
of a dungeon. | 

It ?tas only by the sacrkiei' of another conliscatioii that they 
r(‘C()A ered'their Idierty; aaIiiIc the tbiir s\ ndics ot‘ the citA, men 
of nnspiAled integrit\ and blameless lili*, Aiere pro^eeiitt'd for 
f tri-ason to the nation, and condemned to die. One of (Iieir most 
intimate frii'iids, M. Caila, had sought shelter after their return, 
at ( hatelaine, A\hich stood on the line of the ITeiich frontier; and 
it i\as arhing'd that aa him tlie\ slionhl gi\(‘ the alarm, lie was 
to cross it. 

'I'lie 'hubjeet of onr memoir wa.'. eiilrusti'd by hi-, motber, aaIio 
almftst idoliMid liiiii, Aiiili the duty (T acting a- a sentinel, and 
' AAalehing oAer the safety of their friend. He hejit bis jiosf ; .'md i:i 
the dnad 4'f night, he^was alanneil by he.i\ y tram]) of the 
Ji>gens d'armes, awd rushed to the ddof of llie shell A\lieie M. Caila 
1 lay comealed, lie rfl )t so somidi.y, that liis faithful .sentiinl 
J’ailed to rouse him; the soldiers AAcre entering the garden, and, 
'doubtless'’ «A\ell iiifoiined, marelied lyreelly towards the spot. 

' Voniig Sismondi had no alteniati\e but to di’fend Ins friend or to 
tly ; ho elio'se the former, but A\as soon struck senseless Iia abloAV 
liwi the bnv-eiid of i carbine. {; ^ 

* The uiitoi;tunate Caila (]iiietlA surrendered himself; and Madame 
dc Sismondi, iii additioUjto her alarm for her son, had tlje pam 

. * ]!o.> 1 , I'ctTologia. Lift- /ji 1 Winks ut SiMimnUi. F.ncjclojinlii'. 

t fiijl. ih. (‘ontcnipdi.iiiis llhistrcs 
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nf l)cl)()ldiii«x tho old mail, doa^‘ -lud iiilirm, bonic to instant 
doal li. 

• 

Other c\i*csst.*.s and on Ira ires, nhieli font Mined n itlioni ahaienn'nl, 
rendered all fhrtlier tlioniilits of remaiinntr near (Jeieexa iiisn|)' 
portahh* to them. 'Hiey ilisjiosed of their reinaininir interest in 
('h.itelaino ; and fixing upon Italy, tin* seat of their^forefatliers, 
as the ])leasante.st place of retiiire, re.-^olved to settle in 'riise.inx. 
I'pon re^iehimr l''lore»Yt‘» hi Oetoher I Tit."), it nas nnaninion^ly 
anreed (one h(''irl and mind seemimr to animale e\ vv\ mo\ ement of 
this attached famil\ ) that it nonhlbe most ])riidcnt to nnesi the 
small residue of their fortune in a farm. The \ omifrer chief of tin 
little party -for he was at least a warnf hvrn of the mo'it fare and 
sterlmi»- slam]) — set ont alone and upon fool in si'areh of some 
ipiiet restinir ])hiee, amidst scenes A\heri* the forefather-* of the 
namh'rers, the last oj* tlu'ir naiin*, ha<l borne all but a prjneel\ 
sway.^ • % 

* l*ri)ee(‘<lini!f tbroiiirb Pralo and Pj-*loja, tin* ))i*(lr'.ti»ian entered 
the \’al d' Nie\oli, the delijilitfnl a*'i)eej (d’ which, eonjnin'd with 
the eln‘aj)iiess of the land, induced him In seleef that site for 
future residence. At \ al ( hiusa, near Peseia, In* met with a 
small (state for sale; and ha\iim aereed upon tin* linns, iu* 
immediately look possi ssion, .itid was there r(‘)ojin^l h this familx . 
Hen* tin* Nonnjr eolh’ire student and merchant's enrk addu's id 
limiself to new duties, with a resolnlion to aeijiiaint himself witli 
tlie [UMcliec*, as Avell as 4he improxed (heor\ of ji^rn nil u n*. (.11 
which he eonsiden-d tin* wellare of a jn ople to he inainlv runiidei. 
Ihier<r\ <d* eharaeter,* w uli a iaeility iii^adaptmii Ji^s ta^t'iils to 
v'xistinir eircunistanees, inU^flie least \ aluahli* of ijn.dilics, eiiahh ^1 
Sismondi to jiiit his liainl to tin* ploii'r^i" as readil} as to lln^ 
p(*ii without “ lookinjr hack;' and what is'slill heiier, wiliiont 
undue anxiety for the fiiMire. • , * .* • * 

Thus occupied fo** a period <d five xear.s* perhaps the pfeasante-^ 
of his life, he omitted no means of enlarjijin'r hi.s ki/ow le-ijre and 
e.xfeiidinjij his \iews np\i a .subject, which, si udiedWonir ain^ pro- 
foundly in all its social and national beaniuis, pro\ed of no Mivill* 
adMtiitairc to his future Jnslorieal ^lUiUirie*. His iiitellii^ent 

% 

^ notjbi^^ccrolugin. Hj>>Ar} of th>^ Jl.iJjau lUpubhtb. . 
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iTiaii.igcment of a smalt estate, %iaug]it hinj the value of method 
and order, applied ^o matters of the highest national import; and 
lienee it has been correctly observed,* “ he acquired that train of 
thought which intluenced his Avritings, namely, the \aluiiig con- 
stitutions and forms of government, Mot#is grounded upon iibstract 
principles, Uit as subservient to the practical w cl fare of the people." 
Living, as he did, in the nydst of an agricultural population, he 
obtained a degree of practical knowledge, rarely possessed by men 
► of literature. He was happy also in the bosom of his family; his 
sister, in a short time, married and settled at IVsci.i ; iiiid Ailiat 
is not very common, though intimate with the (ieorgics. Colu- 
mella, aj»d that tine poem of his countryman, Alanuinni, “ La Coltc- 
vazimie," he was fortunate enough to succeed in his laiiuing 
experiments, and retain possession of his estate, which he often 
revisited up to the close of his distinguished career. 'I’hus, all 
the ei*-iaimstancos of his life, eomhiniiig with an eiilighteiicd 
and uMremivting pursuit of knowledge, the study of historv, and 
especially that of Italy, its departed splendour and free spirit of 
<^ld, were (piietly enabling Sismondi to dedicate to bis cumiiry 
one of the best and noblest of his historic tasks. The Italian 
Kepidilics" is the work of a man who loved, and had mingled 
vvilh the iiihubUaiits of all cHsses, and who understood thoroughly 
hv working the very ground, the peculiar character, essential in- 
terests, and moral and intellcetual wants of the country on which 
he wwte, inhaled its air, he drink its streams, lie felt 

it*; breezes, and sunned himself beneath its brilliant skies!" 

^15ut e^;cii yi this rural ^and classic rclrcal^ tfie relentless sjiirit 
(jf rev olulioii.iry iMJrsecutioii readied' liini. Stuilviiig bow best 
jo ayoid obscrv.-itioii, rfti'’ to give oJltmce to no party, he was 
siispccicd by all. Tie was arrested as an aristocrat* by (he 
fA.‘iicfv; hy* t,ho Italiarts who rose agai^ist tlicir tyranny, as a 
V'reiichmaV ; and vias iiicfirce rated four several limes, according as 
one or 4^io other party prevailed. Often, likewise, hy taking the 
pMi't ^;»f the ojqiresscd who appealed to /.ini, as in the case of 
•MrCaila, be ^ufTered for his linmane zeal. Still these scenes 
and this sad expcrfciuic w^rc not lost upon him; his mind ;;iiid 
faculties were being rapidly ipaturcd; and at this very period his 
u •* Quarterly Review. Life and orks, fre. , 
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“ Rcchcrrlu'S sur Ics Cvnstitulioiijftl.'s I’cuples libros,” proved to 
how nineli purpose he h.*id thoiijrht mid felf, ?ls well as studied, 
and how impossible it is lor the slii^htest eircumstaiiees to be 
lost upon the cdueation and mind of the man of {^enini. It 
showed too, that in all his^nirsuits he was still oreupiedwith the 
solution of those politieal ])roblems whieh then shook the whole 
frame-work of* European soeietv to ?ts eentre. These “ He- 
searehes" formed the «^^«nuid-work of his hist(>ries ; and of the 
history of the people, whieh he considered the basis of that of 
nations’, lie himself informs us, m a note jxMined only a few 
we(“l<s beftjre his death, that he hi‘i«an tlu'se historical labours in 
170(5; that they were mw er eom])letcd or jmblished, beinj^ reserved 
as matm’ials for other works; that he was enj^a^ed upon them up- 
wards of t]\e years; and that (*onslant, the political economist, w ho 
jloiibtless a])preeiated their value, submitted them to thejiid^;- 
rn^rnt, ol‘ the I’reneh Institute. 'I hc} compridiended ten^tn'atises 
the two first an exposition of his principles rt'ijjardin:^ liberty and 
LroNcrnment ; the third an analysis of th(‘ llrilish eonstilulion , 
the fourth that of the I'’reneh r(‘])ublie ; the fifth the ancient •onsti-’ 
tutions of Sjiain ; sixth, the Italian rejmblies ; .sc\ (‘nth, Sw edim ; 
eiij:hth, Roland ; ninth, the I lanscxatic towns ; and tenth, tjie I nited 
Stales of America; but all tlmse in a work of* iieh e(do•^sal 
extent formed rather the £^roiind-w ork liir histories, than histories 
in themselves. • ^ 

Like the severe tests, h(*)wevcr, of the mij^hty wrestlers at the* 
Olympian (iames, Wiis herculean labour displayed at ' nei* the 
precocity and the niaturity^if^Iiis ])owers ;*he enX r"d flu* l.^erar\* 
arena well disciplined and w •ll armed, .and with a'n almost bound- * 
less ambition, which aimed at the hifrliest prizes. I)«)uMless, so 
vast a field of research could not be travej’sed by a waiter ^\ho^ , 
had not completed his twenty-fifth \ ear, .with the e(*)nn^lcnee of 
experience, with clear divided xiews, or an aeeurate kipixvledj^e of 
the i^eneral or particular routes he was pursuiuj^. ^e A\as com- 
pelled, from the dis])ro]a)rtion of its parts and the (hflicui1,ies 
at lendinj^ its execution, to rejrard such a cjjlhajf ion flf materials, 
and its abstracts, as a rich iinfailiiui^ soiPrc'O ()f reference — a fuluri.^ 

' elaboration. ^ And we thus find, in the author's lyefaee to tluj 

\ari(ms fragments, hpig .afterwards published under life title of 

• • * • 
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“ Ktudcs sur los ('oii'.lilulioiis *'l(*s IViiplt's liljn's"— -llial (Ins pro- 
duction of liis iiMliin! \cars, in wliich a nolilc lo\c oC liberty 
is always Icmjicred ai'.U (brcctrd by unccasinj^ Ainilancc how lo 
prevent its (i\ccsscs and liccntioubiu-ss, scarcely diJVcrs ^\ilh 
respect lo its biadiiiiij Icatures iroi*- *1‘*', j^rand work skelelied out 
in bis youtb.* 

(Iradually led Ironi the examination ol [)rinei[>les to the 
Kiiowledi^e (d' (act^, Ji-oni speculation U) closi* obserxatioii of 
life and history, Sismondi from this time pursued xxith xiirour 
and in w ell-sustaiiK'd liarmoii\ , the two branelies of literary eom- 
])osilion, wliieli wimc^ more e.-.peci:dl \ destined lo perpetuate his 
fam(‘. ^“It is worth reniarkinjr,” sa\ s M. Meunier,i his memoir 
ofVhe author, ‘‘ that Ins labours in jiolitical economy liear as early 
a date as that ol' his historical res(‘arches. WliiJe en^a”:ed in 
collcelinji, at i^rcal exjiense of traxcl, researches and stiidx, tlu; 
extensive materials for Ins'*- Kepuhlnjiies Italiennes.’ he look ad- 
\ antaj^e of his stax in Italy to aeipiaint himself witli llie eomlilion ol* 
tlie p(‘asant ry, .(levoliii"; his attention to the eoinpl(‘lion of a woik 
.iboniKlmu; witli euiions facts aiuUalnable ohserxalions, whi(‘h lie 
published at (lOiiexa, in 1801, entitled ^ Tableau di‘ r.\i>;rieuli ure 
des Toscans.’ Aeeordinj^ to the same plan, he publislied, four 
\eai’s before nie ap])earaiice of (lu! first volume of his ‘ Kepub- 
Inpies llalieniies,’ bis ‘ 'I'raile sur la itielu'sse commerei.ile,’ whieli 
the juiblie, ^^raleful lo a vounc: author who drew llie alleiilioii of 
foreiu:n states' low ards a science reeenlly eullivated in Kiinland, 
was j'ar from suspeidiii'^ to be the jiroduelion of llie leisure hours 
»f the' I'uture linbiri mi jf Italy and of the i'reueli.'’ J. 

It is not our jnirpose liere to enter into AI. Sisniondi’s views of 
political economy; these he is known to have considerably modi- 
fied, J and^m some respects wholly eliaiij^ed, at ditferenl epochs in 
his hril'iaiiL career. Thev were the roanlls of his disinterested 
convietioiis. In his more mature labours, it is enoiu^h to observe 
that he briiu'^s the most powerful arguments to bear against those 

llosM, Ni‘crolofjj.1 

t M. Notice sur l.i'Vic, &.c Encycloju'ilic, Sic. Jiifc aiij Works, of 

Sisniondi. 

J M Mciu'icr, .A. (iuartcrly Ilcvicw, No. 1 H. 

$ Uobsi. jJ. Constant. 
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mavinis oi* tlii* Kiiirlis'^i school, to which he h;ul first hci-oiiic 
attached. In his political principles, it is j>:rtitif\ iiii; to reflect, 
there w.is iic\er the least shadow' of change ; his \eiieraliou for 
publie liberty and the virtue and diunilv of the pi'ojih*, tiipon 
which he cfinceived tlie w efiare of nations to be foiiiuhal, wasiwir 
tin* same. * 

Ibit while the iipinions of AI. Sisnrtmdi in favour of liberal 
institutions remained li\Vdand iinaltm-ed to the close of Ins life, Ins 
earlier fonni'd ])riiiciples ol‘ |)olitical economy riaanved a sliock 
from the plienomena presented bv iiev' scienlitic ibscoveiies. 
We reirret that we liave not space to enter into the details of tin* 
changes in his ideas tlin^ produced; bnl it will be snllicicnl to 
observe, that after i^ivimr, in his lreati‘-c on (’ommiM-cial Wealth, 
his cordial assent to the doctrines of Adam Smith, he saw ri*ason, 
after the experience of seventemi vears, to adopt. o[)posite im- 
pressions, and to oppose with ardour tliosc o])inions which he had 
prev ioiisly supported w ith ^o miieli /i-.-il and abilitv. Ills frank 
and nolile nature impelled him to ackiiow ledua* that Ju* beliiw ed he 
had been in error, .and without anv loss of dieiiitv he phauhtl what* 
he considered the cause ol‘ the weak and ojipre.ssed auainst tin* 
powiM’lid and the stroin^. Yi't, while he Nhiinned, a.> h(‘ siiiymsi il, the 
rock of Ins former convictions, he carefnlly avoidcT' tin- opjiosite 
shoal of modern soiaali.sin, which he eoiisitlered as only chan” in;: 
the jiositioii of the opju’essorand thcoj>pressed, by the^or^ani/.ai nai 
of the <»rii^mal producers of wealth beinj^ carricif’io exircmes, 
for of over-production he ap])cars to havi* had the utmost dread. 
In cmh'.av oiirinj; to form ;; inialium svsti»n of |volilic.11 ei^inunv* 
howi'V'cr, he succeeded only^n jiroducmi^ a brilliaiii iheorv , w hich,' 
Ihouirh it has been the forerunner and tv pe of iii.aii'. kindred* 
sv stems, has j^ciierally been considered as^l’topiaii ainl iinprac- ^ 
ticable. , , ' , * 

His ‘‘ New^ rrinci])lcs of I’olitical JOcoiiomy,” w.as puolished at* 
Geneva in tlie year and was closely follow ed bvAiis “Studies 

on I’olitical Keonom.v.”^ • 

Ihit it is not on these works that the found.'\jlion ^^f liis literarv 
fame rests; his historical re.searches, v>hile*tliey^are less likely to 
le.ad to dis^^iission of an anj^ry chal^cter, w ill be, considered by 
many rea(K*rs as of far j^reater importance. 
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(ij the year ISOO, when the lurbulenil spirit excited by the 
Krcncli revolution *had ^oinewhat abated, Sismondi returned with 
his father to Geneva, where important business rcciuired his 
preser.ee, but left his mother and new'Iy married sister at Valehiusa, 
His recent j)ul)lications having been iaeonrably regarded by Count 
Plater, this nobleman offered liim the chair ef Political Economy 
at Wilna, w ith an annuar salary equal to £210 of our mone\. 
The losses sustained by Sismondi’s famil/ thronjrli the revolution 
had rethiccd him to comparatixe poverty ; his father wished him 
to a(‘cept the ajipoiritment, and his mother, thonp^h she was silent, 
e\])res.s^'d by her tears, more forcibly than xvords could have (huie, 
tha| she coincided with her husband. Put Sismondi, jireferriiii;- 
the society of those he lo\ ed to any pecuniary advant Hires, deelincd 
the olfer. He had likewise other motives whieh inllnenced him 
in thi^ determination; his tnind was fully oeeiipied by his re- 
searehes in/o the history of the Italian republics, and his leisir/C 
hours w'cr^' solaced by the friendship of M. Neekeu*, wdio still hv^'d, 
and to!rether with Madame do Slael, Benjamin Constant, and the 
many /renehmen of distinclion who visited at the chateau of 
Coppid, assisted him at once w ith their advice and eneourapjemenl 
in the pro«ecnlion of his literary undertakings.'^ 

About the same time he exercised the functions of secretary to 
the Chamber of Comnicree of tlie department of Ecman, whicli 
was ^hen aniwxcd to France. ^ 

• In the year 1805, after the death of M. Neeker, Sismondi made 
.1 journey into Italy, accompanied by M^uP.me d(^ Stael. 'fhe 
familiar intercliaifge id’tlfv'o such min/lsiin that land of ruins, and 
tile associations it aw'okp. must have helm interesting in the liighest 
’degree. After sojourning for tw'o months at Valehinsa with his 
oi;oth-.r, he, returned tp Geneva, where he eonqileted the early 
\ohimc-s of liis great xvxrk on the Italian rejjUiblies, which w ere 
pulilislied indSOT. The results of his labours appearetl ihirteeii 
years later, ii;^ sixteen volumes octavo, aij l at once stamped the 
author iis one of the first of modern historians. 

.\ficr the death e/’his father, which oeeurred in 1810, Sismondi 
delivered, in his n xiive city” a course of lectures before a nume- 

I 
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rous jiiul attentive audi^jnee, “On fin? Literature of the South of 
Europe,” afterwards revised by the author, and vu))]islied in Paris 
ini SI 3. • 

This uork, a translation of which is now' presented trj the 
British public in a form ifiore accessible than heretofore, has 
contributed not a little to the study of national litcfrature on 
the continent, where it had been much neji^lectcd ; and obtained 
for its author a great -iccessioii of popularity both in France 
and Italy. It W'as on the occasion of the publication of this 
work, that M. Sismondi made his first \isit to Paris, during 
which he obtained the friendship of lUJiny distinguished men, 
among otliers, of M. (luizot, then }oung, and yet almost umviiown 
to fame. * 

In 1S15, we tind liim again in i^iris, at the same period which 
marked the return of Napoleon from the Isle of I'^lba. 

TJie unlavourablc decisions of the •Congress of Vienna ‘'with 
respect to hisow n country, had aw akened Sismondi’s liveliest indig- 
nation against the enemies of France, and he readily shaiVd in the 
enthusiasm of all ranks of Frenchmen at the almost mirac^ilous 
restoration of their idolized emjieror, whose fatal errors were lost 
sight of, in the hrillianey of his new exploits. 

A series of articles which he published in the “>Vonftcur” in 
favour of the counter-revolution, attracted the notice of Napoleon, 
who expressed a wish to com ersc with their author. M. Siftmondi 
has himself related the parlltulars of this interview iri*^rhc form i^f a ^ 
letter to his mother,^ who having but little sympathy with the 
cause of Buonaparte, vfas «at a loss to uiuherstanfj her 'son i real • 
motives, and seemed at once, surprised and grieved at the line of 
conduct pursued by him on this occasion. , 

Having returned into Tuscany, he met at the house of Mad^pne 
de Sismondi an English ladv. Miss Allen, vvliosc personal charms * 
and mental graces inaSc a deep iinprcssion on his heart ; aifd in the 
year 1819, he was induced to visit England, whither ste hafB re- 
turned, and where he soo\ aftcrw ards conducted her fo the aPiir. 
His stay ill England was of no great duration^ he settled with** 
his bride at Chencs, a country house nc«ir Gfencvjy which he had 
inherited from his griindmothcr, ' ^ 

The dome^&c happiiicss h'hich Sismondi here enjoyed, was soon 
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troubled by tlie death ol* liis beloved parent, in 1821, but he 
derived some con^solation in his irreparable loss, from the eompo- 
sition of the last and most laborious of his works, which occupied 
the remainder of his life, and crowned his literfvy fame. 

'fhe first volume of his “ History bf the French,” appeared in 
1821, and tlie researches which he found i^ necessary to make as 
to the condition of Gaul'atthe period of the Frankish invasion, 
inspired him with a desire to depict in f- separate work, and in a 
dramatic form, like Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, the relations 
between a vanquished people and its conquerors, 'fliis idea was 
happUy realized in his historical romance of “ Julia Severa, or the 
year 192,” published in 1822; which, if the form is not altoj^cther 
regular, is full of the most intercstini^ details. 

While enji^aged in these literary pursuits, Sismondi did not 
nei^l^ect the duties W'hich he owed to his country. Having been 
elected a member of the Legislative Council of (lencva, he 
employed his talent-^ in general political allairs, with a success 
commensurate to his reputation, his general knowledge, and 
the tcsources of his active mind. llis ardent love ol“ liberty 
prompted him to lend the aid of his pow'crful pen in sup])ort of 
the opp^ressed of all nations; and the patriots of Greece, of 
Columbia, and of Italy, had reason to be grateful for his labours 
in their behalf; and even as far as his scanty means extended, his 
]n^rsc wasccver open to add to the obligation.* 

The moderation of the Kcvoliition*of July in France drew from 
him expressions of the warmest approbatiou. But his opinion on 
this ?»ul)ject wjw aft«Tf»ards somewjuvt modified by observing that 
the l'’rench, not satis/ied with the advantages wdiich they obtained 
ill the "acquisition of a free government, wished for a degree of 
lil)l*rty greater thjyi had ever been enjoyed by any nation.”! 

In 1 p«: 52' Sismondi oontributed to Lardne^’s (’yclopaidia an ab- 
stract of his “ History of the Italian Republics,” and at the same 
time prodiycd a French version of the mine w'ork under the title 
of* “ The History of the Revival of Liberty in Italy ; of its Progress, 
its Decline*, aiidrts Fall.” 

* Uuartcily RcvieAv, No. 141. BobSi. Encyclop6iUc, &c. Mcun.or. 

* CiSiiteinporains lllustres. Encyclopedic, dcs C^;ns du Monc],'* fire. 
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In 18;?5 he pnblislicrt sirnnltaiieoii'ily, in English and Frciifli, 
his “ History of the Fall of the Uoinaii Fanpire, and the Derline of 
('ivilization from the year 250 to 1000;” and in the follo\vin;^ 
year, “ Studies on the (’onstitntions of Free Nations.” • 

'I'he deelinin”: years of tliis illiistrions man were di-’^nrbed by 
the events which agitated liis country. After travelling witli liis 
wife through Italy, and paying a visit to ^lis sister at Fescia, where 
he wrote an excellent ahstraet of his “ History of the Freneli,” 
which he unfortunately did not live to complete, he returned 
through I*aris to (iene\a. Here he found his colleagues in the 
council, engaged in angry debate. • 

i’rance demanded the (‘xpiilsion of Prince Eouis Ihion.iparte frejn 
the Slates of Switzerland. 'I’lic demand was repugnant to general 
feeling in the Cantons; and Geneva, in particular, was distin- 
guished by its op])osition to the inho|pital)le measure. MiSis- 
nn^ndi, ever ali\e to a sense of justice, was con\inccd of the impro- 
])riety, in a friendly state, of harbouring an enemy*of tlieir 
allies, and allowing liim to hover on their frontiers, and thus keep 
the nation in constant danger of a civil war. He did not hesitate 
to express liis opinions to this etfect, and thereby incur tlie 
penalties of unj)opularity and separation from Jiis •[)ersonal 
friends.^ 'fhougli there is no tmth in the assertions which have 
been advanced, that attempts were made on his life, it is certain 
that violent threats, intem^^d to intimidate him, w'pj’C made iusc 
of, but wdiich neither induced him to cliange liis sentiments nor 
subdued the firmnesif of Ids resolution. , ^ 

New trials, how'ever, awaitwl him. Thc*dcmocratic revolution, 
wd dell broke out in Gencva*on the 22d of«Novemhcr, 1811, and 
which overturned the ancient constitution, filled his soul with 
grief and bitterness. Already a prey the cryd disease ' 
(a cancer in tlic storiaeh), which was to flransport him tirom tlie 
scene of his labours, he did not cease to write or s]>>:;ak i|i the 
now' constituent fissemltj^, of whicli he had been Sjipoinicj a 
member, notwithstanding his known opposition to Uie opinions* 
entertained by the majority of its mcmb^irs. , * 

On the 25th of June, 1812, hi.s hibyurs and h/k stnigglc.s, his 


Afc and Wr;^ngs of Sismond.. Qiiarte**!^ llu^icw, S:c. 
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ciluris in the caiiijc of literature, and his •'endeavours to promote 
the interests of hiankiud, alike drew towards a close; and the 
mind which had so long enlightened and instructed his fellow-men 
was«cxtinguishcd in this world for ever. A lew days before his 
death he corrected the last prooti^ Vd* his 29th volume of tlie 
“History of the French,'’ which conclml^s with the reign of 
Louis XV, 

Of the w ork here presented to the puklic, it is ably remarked in 
the “ Quarterly Itevicw,” that Italy of course occupies tl)c larger 
portion, and that Italian literature is only to be approached 
through the literature of Provence. From the professors of the 
j^ay science, the Italians received their laws of versification : many 
of tlic beauties, and most of the stains and ixdluiions of Italian 
poetry are the inheritance derived from tlic elfeminate and profli- 
gate 'IVoubadours. The Provencal portion is exceedingly clever; 
SismoiuH has made the most of the scanty specimens then printed 
of the materials w hich abound in the continental libraries. Since 
liis time, Raynouard has brought forth many splendid volumes, but 
with^^inore show' than utility. Like all “ elegant extracts,” they 
no more give us a true character of the productions from w hich 
they ari^selected, than lea\ es, when they are plucked, can do of the 
tree. I’he lJulk of the work prevented Sismondi from enlarging 
111)011 any writers except those of primary importance. His 
riv^il is Gki^ucne : the latter, perhaps, exhibits more research, 
but it is the research of a book-in.aker. He weighs you down 
with extracts, and does not possess the p«w’er of giving a clear 
and J^eneral view' o'* iSie subject. ^ Htijnmndi, on the contrary, is 
throughout bright, r^])id, and corrcKjt. The concluding portion, 
the vicnv of the literature of his own time, or of the age inime- 
diihcly preceding, jii which Metastusio, Goldoni, and Alfieri 
held a«most conspieuvns place, is far more^ satisfactory than can 
be found vi any other book which \\c can point out. Above all, 
he has m^st carefully avoided the amiroval of the impurities 
wfiicli defile so many portions of Itanan literature, whilst Gin- 
guene sccnis to Oiclight in them. The critics of other nations have 
not failed to bastow’eqindly high encomiums upon the work now 
presented to^the public. * 
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CHAPTER 1. 

INTROPUCTION— CORRUPTION OF TIIK LATIN, AND FORMATION OF 
THE ROMANCE LAflJJDAOIN. I 

The study of foreign literature does not at* all times 
|)ossess the same importance, or the same degree ot* interest. 
At the period when nations, yet in their infancy, are ani^nated 
by a creative genius, which endows them with a poetry and 
literature of tlicir own, while it renders them, at the 
>ame tiim*, ca[)able of splendid enterprises^ susceptible 
of lofty pa.ssions, and disposed to great sacrilices, tlic lite- 
rature of other nations is unknown to them. KacL draws 
from its own bosom th;^t which best harmoni?{c?s withiits 
nature. Eloquence, in such a nation, is the expression of*< 
natural sentiment f poetry, the J^lay of an imagiyation yet 
une5thausted. Amongst its vich a people,* no oni^, writes for the ' 
sake of writing ; no one h])eaks merely (pr the sake of speak- 
ing. To produce a deep impression, there is no need either 
of rules or examples. The orator touidiqs the inmost soid of, 
his hearer, becausq his \vords proceed from the de()tlia of his 
own heart. The priest obtains a mastery over tlie (jonscience, 
and in turns awakens love or terror, because lu^ is himself 
convinced of the trutuiof the dogmas wliicli he inculcates ; 
because he feels tlie duties he proclaims, and as only the* 
organ of the inspirations within him. The historian places 
before the eyes of his readers the events of past times, because 
he is still flgitated by the passions which produce^ them 
because the glory of liis country is the firo^ passion of his heart ; 

VOL. 1. ' •h 
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and because he wishes to preserve by h>s writings, that which 
his valour has contributed to acejuire. The epic poet adds 
durability to these liistoricul recollections, by clothing them in 
a language more conformable to the inspij-atioiis of his 
imagination, and more analogous t^xthose emotions which it is 
his objeeJt to awaken. The lyric poet abandons himself to the 
transports of whieli In^ has so decip a sense ; wliile the 
tragedian places before our eyes the piipture of wliieli his fancy 
has lirst formed a perfect conception. Manner and language, 
to sucli a creative genius as this, arc merely the means of 
rendering its emotions more popular. Eaeli seeks, and each 
disec*‘'ers in himself that harmonious touch, to which all 
hearts must respond ; each affects others, in pursuing only 
that which affects himself; and art becomes unnc'cc^sary, be- 
cause every thing is supplied by nature and by feeling. 

i^ich was Greece in her infancy ; sueb, perhaps, were the 
Europeap nations, in their first d(ivelopcment, during the 
middle jiges ; and such are all nations which by tludr native 
energy risci out of barbarism, and wdiieh liave not sulfered the 
spiri«i of imitation to extiiiguisli their natural vigour. At this 
period of civilization, an acquaintance with foreign languages, 
wfth foreign literature, and with foreign rules, cannot hut he 
pernici(His. ■ To offer to a people thus gifted with ardent genius, 
models which they might, perhaps, attempt to imitate, bcforci 
they are (;apahle of appreciating tlierri, is much to he dcprecat(*d. 
lt*is h(dtef«to leave them to themselves. Feeling, with them, 
takes the lead of judgment, and jn:iy conduet them to the 
highest results ; but they are ever read)^ to abandon it for art, 
which, wliile they arc entirely ur.aOjuainted with it, app(*ars 
to them to possess superior attractions. They ask witli 
cagern^'ss for rules, while they themselves sliould be the 
exlimples to serve *\s rules to after-ages. The more vigour 
the human mind possesses, the more disivosed it is to submit 
itself to -authority. It almost always turns its stnmgth 
against its^ilf ; and the first exertion it makes of its power is 
too often directed to its own extinctVi.)n. Fanaticism seems 
to be the malady peculiar to this period of civil society. The 
vigour of the f^litical op religious institutions which then arise, 
,is proportioned to the energy of the characters which are at 
the samv. time developed ; and natioiis endowed with the. most 
poy^erful faculties, have failed to occupv a place in the liistory 
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of the world, or of literature, because they liave wasted their 
best energies in the subj ligation of themselves.* IMany striking 
examples of tliis annihilation of the human mind are to be 
found in the political, and more especially in the relip^ious 
history of man. The history of literature also presents a few. 
Thus, the Spartans felt themselves gifted with an* extraor- 
dinary vigour of character, and passions unusually strong. 
They were in the full e^oyment of liberty and youtli, and for 
th(‘se very reasons they employed the whole, energy of their 
will in subduing themselves. After making themselves 
acquainted with the most severe codes, like those of the 
Cretans and the Egyptians, they thought their political labours 
incomplete, until they had availed themselves of the publ'ic 
liberty to deprive the citizens of all free will. So, also, in the 
fervour of a recent conversion, the religious feelings display 
a similar reaction. The monastic o^'ders impose upon tl\era- 
scives more rigorous penances, in profiortion to the impetuosity 
which faith and zeal have awakened in their peculiar cl^aractcr. 
Thu.s, too, in that etlervesccnce of soul which produces the 
poet, wc often sec. young minds abandon the study of truth 
and of nature, to encumber themselves with the fetters of 
a refined versification. We find them designedly planning 
the recurrence of certain words, and the retunl ol rhymes 
which restrict their thoughts ; thus proposing as the orna- 
ments of their composition, the difficulties which they have 
voluntarily imposed upon themselves, instead of indulging Jhe , 
natural warmth of their imaginations. In the three intellec- ' 
tual occupations A^flivh are generally^ supposed to bp so'^ 
dissimilar, in politics, religion, and poetry, the impetuosity of 
the human character thus makes itself manifest by the very 
love of confinement and constraint, and the energy of the mind 
is seen to react continually upon itself. • » . * • 

The literature other countries has been frcQ'^iently 
adopted by a young nation with a sort of fanatical adi^i ra- 
tion. The genius of |^io.se countries having be»ji so often 
placed before it as the perfect model of all greatness and*of ^ 
all bi'auty, every .spontaneous movement has,beert*rej)re.ssed, 
in order to make room for the most seiVilc imitation, and 
every national attempt to develope fin original e^iaractcr has , 
been sacrifi^’cd to thq reth’oduction of something contbrmable 
to the model which been always beldre its eyes. 'Tijus 
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the Romans cliccked themselves in the vigour of their first 
conceptions, to hecome emulous copyists of the Greeks ; and 
thus the Arabs placed bounds to their intellectual efforts, 
that they might rank tlicmselves amongst the disciples of 
Aristotle. So the Italians in the cixteenth century, and the 
French 'm the seventeenth, desirous only of imitating the 
ancients, did not sutficiently consult, iii their poetical at- 
tempts, their own religion, manner^, and character. And 
thus, again, the Germans, for a period of no long duration, 
and the Poles and the Russians to the present day, have 
repressed their own peculiar spirit, in order to adopt the laws 
of French literature, and to convert themselves into a nation 
Qf imitators and translators. 

The period, however, during which the human miml is 
gifted with this d(*gree of energy, is never of long continu- 
ance in any country. Reflection soon succeeds to this vehe- 
ment eflierveseence ; self-examination takes place, and gm 
enquirjrjs instituted into the effect of the exertions which 
have been made. The mind feeds upon its own enthusiastic 
feelkigs, which withdraw themselves from the observation of 
others. All the rules of composition are discovered as the 
faculty of applying them is lost ; the spirit of analysis chills 
the imiigiiitction and the heart, and the soaring flight of 
genius is at an end. We cannot conceal from ourselves that 
we have long since arrived at this second period. The mind 
is^ no lorigor ignorant of itself, dts course is foreseen, its 
effects are calculated upon. Genius has lost its wings and 
its powen, is in vain to look, i,n 'the present age, for 

any of those inspiretl productions^ in which genius, instead 
of speculating upoi its own powers, advances towards its 
goal vtithout nicely enquiring into the consequences, with no 
rihes to confine i/, and with no guide but its own native 
superiority. We have arrived at the ,iige of analysis and 
philosophy: when every thing is matter of observation, even 
to the m^vle of observing, and cvevy thing is governed by 
rhlcs, even to the art of imposing rules. Refinement of 
intelhict Ims gqined the superiority over mere native talent. 
The latter cannot now advance without the aid of know- 
ledge, which IS indispensably requisite in our sentiments, our 
thoughts, and our conversation. It is nccessafv to be per- 
p^ually comparing ourselves with otfiers, because we arc 
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ourselves always the objects of comparison; it is lleec^^a^y ti» 
learn what is known, not merely for tlie sAke of imitation, 
but of preserving our own position. 'W^heii habit, education, 
and imperfect acquisitions, have already given a ee^itain 
direction to our minds, give shall follow tliat beaten track 
more servilely in proportion to the disadvantage's of our 
situation ; and, on the contrary, we '•hall display more origi- 
nality in proportion to^our acquaintance with every kind of 
knowledge. The genius of man can never again approach its 
noble origin, and recover the station which it held b(',fore the 
birth of prejudices, but by elevating itself sutrieiently abo\e 
them to compare and analyse th(*m all. • 

To be content with the stmly of our own literature is ♦o 
remain in this state of imp<*rfect knowh^dge. The, creators 
of it were animated with an inspiration which has expired, 
and they found in their own hearty rules which they ii^ver 
t04)k the trouble of expounding. They produccjl, master- 
pieces ; but we must not confound the.se mast(*rpi(*(;(*s with 
models. There arc no models but for those v/ho willingly 
degrade themselves to the wretched conditioji of imitators. 
The critics, who succet‘ded them, discovered in tli(*ir per- 
formance's the course most apj>roprinte to th(*ir genius, and 
perhaps to the national genius of tlaj French. •Tlit*y indi- 
cated the ])ath by which these great intellects arrivial at 
such extraordinary results, and shew’ed that any other* route 
would have diverted thei^ from their object. TJiey p()in,,^‘d 
out the conventional rules which had been observed, and 
which they have tlAi%rendered essential, in the judgnn*yt of 
tluj public, for whose bun^tit they laboured.’ TJiey liavo 
made us acquainted with *our prejudice*?, and they Iiave, at 
the same time, confirmed us in them. These prejudiiles are 
legitimate. They are derived from the, authority* of p\ir 
greatest authors. 'JVe need only guavd ourselves against 
supposing that these rules are essentially necessary to^ the 
productions of the hu^an mind. Other great a^iiithors are 
found in other langufigt^; tlicy have formed th(i ornarneiAs 
of the literature of other nations ; they, too, l;ave a»vvayed the 
passions, and produced the same effects, wliich^^we are accus- 
tomed to consider as the consequentVs of our own eloquence 
and poetry.^* Let us stully their manners ; let us istimiite 
them not by our owij rules, but by iXose to which • tl^y 
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themselves conformefl. Let us learn to distinguish the 
genius of man iVorii the genius of nations, and to raise our- 
selves to that heiglit whence we may di>tingui&li the rules 
whij’h are derived from the essential principles of beauty, 
and which arc coininon to all Ia»w?uages, from those which 
are adopted from great examples, whieh custom has sanc- 
tioned, relinenK'Ut justified, and propriety st-iil upliolds ; but 
which may, notwithstanding, amongst other nations, give 
place to other rules, dej)ending upon other notions of pro- 
pri<;ty and other customs, sanctioned by other examples, 
and approved by the test of another, and, perhaps, not less 
])erf< 4 <;t mode of analysis. 

^ It will, therefore^, be both useful and interesting to take a 
review of the modern literature of other countries ; to exa- 
mine its early origin amongst the various nations of Europe ; 
the ^pirit which animated it, and the ditFerent masterpieces 
which it^has produced. In order to render a course like this 
complete, an extent of knowledge, and a I'arniliar acquaintance 
with languages, would, no doubt, bo necessary, to which I 
am far from making any pretensions, 1 am ignorant of the 
Oriental languages, and yet it was the Arabian which, in the 
middle ages, gave a new impulse to tin*, literature of Europe, 
and eha'iiged the coni’Mii of the human mind. 1 am ignorant, 
likewise, of the, Sclavonic tongues, and yet the liussian and 
the Ikdish boast of literary treasures, u brief account of which 
I «'.)uld pi''eiwnt to my readers oidy f»n the authority of others. 
Amc)ng.'^t the Teutonic languages I am acquainted with the 
Engli>h gild the German alone ; aiuUtlfe literature of Hol- 
land, Denmark, and ^Sweden, is only accessible to me in an 
imperfect manner, rough the medium of German transla- 
tions. • Still, the languages of which I shall give a summary 
account,, are those ,iii which there exist the greatest number 
of inaaterpicees, aiuLwliich at the same lime possess the most 
original grid novel spirit ; and, indeed, even with these 
resti^ietion^ the ground which I inty)nd to traverse is still 
sufficiently extensive. 

I shall jdivid^ modern literature into two classes, wliich I 
shall make the subject «f two courses : one on the Romance, 
the other on the Teutcltiic languages. In the first, after 
casting a glance over the brilliant 'period of An\bian litera- 
tuj?, I shall successively take a revieyr of the nations of the 
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South who formed their poetry in the Oriental schools; and, 
tirst of all, the Pro\ eiiCj-als, who first introdiioed the poet ryot 
romance into Kurope. 1 siiall endeavour to rendiii* my 
readers acquainted with their Troubadours, so renowned and 
yet so neglected, and to (j>rove how jnuch the poets of all 
modern ages owe to tliese, their earliest masters. • At the 
same time I shall take the opporliijyity of speaking of the 
Trouveurs, the poets of the country to the. north of the Loire, 
from whom Europe derives her Fabliaujr, her ehivalric 
romances, and her earliest dramatic represe.ntations. h'rom 
their language, tlie Romance lyalloity or hinfjue (VoUy the 
French was afterwards formed. After these dead, tliqugh 
modern languages, I shall give some account of the litei-alurq 
of Italy, which, amongst all the languages of the South, has 
exercised the greatest influence over the rest. I sliall take 
it u]) from its origin about the time of Dante, and shall con- 
tinue it down to our own times. In the same manner 1 snail 
treat of the literature of Spain, of which the carlii'.^t rcanains 
are aiihu-ior, by more than a century, to the first* Italian 
poets, altliough in the reign of Cliarles V. the (!a>lilians 
attempted to imitate tlie great models which they had h'arned 
to value in Italy. AV''e ought, howevcu*, to rank the nations, 
not acicordiiig to the antiquity of their first atteiunts^^lmt by 
the influence which the cultivation of each has exercis(*d over 
the others. The course will be concluded by the literature 
of Portugal, with which, .perhaps, the majority ofij^fy r(‘ad'ni\s 
are only acquainted through the masterpiece of Cainoeiis, 
but which, in fact, have produced so great^a wj-iter, 

without at the same time jf(«scssing maify distiiiguishcd poets 
and lu.storians worthy of piirtaking his fjyne. 

I intend in the same manner to take a view, in my .second 
cour.se, of the literature of England am] Germany, and 40 , 
make some obscrvjqions on that of the other Teu’toric na- 
tions, as well as on tliat of the nations descended^ from the 
Sclavoriians, the Poles.^and the Russians. ’* 

In the execution of ^ design so extensive, and so mujli 
beyond the capacity of a single individual, I^ sliall not have 
the presumption to aflect originality* Dsliall^ eagerly avail 
myself of the labours of the eritici and literary historians ; 
and I sliall^Ticcasionally, 1)0 under the necessity oF borrowing 
from them their opinions on works which I have not my^icdf 
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read, and which T can do no more tiian point out to the 
attention of ray readers.* lint as I Iiave proposed rather 
to make the reader ae(j[uainted with the inastcrpieecs of 
forc^ign languages, than to pass a judgment upon them ac- 
cording to arbitrary rules, or to <give the history of their 
authors, liavc had recourse to the originals as often as it 
was in my power, and jivhenever their reputation seemed to 
render them Avorthy of (‘xamination and it is my intention 
rather to extract and give translations of the most beautiful 

" T am only acquainted with two works which comprehend that por- 
tion of literaiy liistory of which I purpose to treat in this eoursc. The 
first, •.’he jilan of Avhich is very extensive, is that of Andres, a Spanish 
ijesuit, ainl professor at Alantua, 7)r/r Oritjine e da' Prof/ras-si d' oyni Lt i- 
teratura, 5 \ols. 4to, Parma, 17S*2. The author has sketched the history 
of all liuniau sciences in every lanj^iiagc and in all parts of the Avorld ; 
and w’ith wonderful erudition has traced, in a pliilosophical maimer, the 
proc ess of the liuiiian mind, but as he has not given any cxnuiples, 
and has npt analysed the peculiar tastes of each iiaHon, and as liis rapjil 
judgments <lo not ahvays contain the grounds of his decision, he has not 
Kuceeedeii in giving a clear idea ot tJic Avriters and Avorks of Avhicli lie 
luis eolloeted the names, nor does he enable his readm-s to form llieir 
owm opinions. There is much more practical instruclion to be tcmiidin 
the AA'ork of Professor boufterwek, of Gottingen, avIio is employt'd upon 
the History of Literature, properly so called, in Alodcru Europe. {Frud- 
rich (.icftcitivldc dtr hfchoncit \yis,sniiichaJh'Hf 8 aoIs. 8vo, 

1801 —1810.) As yet ho has only compiled the literary history of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, E ranee, and Eiigluud ; hut he has executed his task 
with an extent of erudition, and A\itli a regard to the instruction ot his 
Tellers, whlcJi seem peculiar to the German Avriters. 1 am more in- 
debted to this than to any other critical Avork. Eor the jiarticular 
history of each language I liaAC possessed still more ample resources. 
JVlilUt {1/ f.'tluira^ Lit'n'nirc des Tnmb<nlour^ lias been my principal 
guiilc in T'rovcn^al literature ; Tirabostdf/, and in the lirst three volumes 
of his excellent AVork, Ginguene, iil Italian; Nicolas Antonio, Ve- 
lasques, Avith the Commentary of Dicze, and J)iogo Earhosa, in Spanish 
an^) Portuguese ; and Aug. W. Schlcgcl, in the dramatie literature of 
every riahoji. 1 here*’hcg to acknowledge generally my obligations to 
all thcS(; critics, bccause^in a Avork from n'ceewity of so condensed a 
character, find composed to be read as lectures. 1 have frequently availed 
inysfc’lf of bieir labours, and sometimes CA^eii of their tJioughts, Avifhout 
citing thciiS* If I Inul wished, as in an lii^orieal AVork, to produce my 
authorities for every fact, and opinion, it would haA’c been ncces.sary to 
have added* iiotcsj to almost cA'cry line, and to have suspcndc<l, in a 
fatiguing manner, thfr dclirery of the lecture, or the attention of the 
andience. In critical history it avouUI he ridiculous to attempt never 
to repca^Avhat has been said before; amj to cndcaA'our»^o .separate, in 
every sentence, W'hat belongs to ourselves front Avbat is c property of 
ot^ers^ w'ould be little ti'etter than A'anity ant^ itrcctation. 
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pieces I can collect iip the lanp;iin<ie<; of the South, than to 
detail the doubtful o|)inions of tlu^ critics. • 

The lanp;ua"es which are spoken by tlft* inhabitants of the 
south of Kurope, from the extremity of Portu.iral to that of 
Calabria or Sicily, and wlwch usually receive the designation 
of the Romance languages, arc all derived from the ^nixture 
of the Latin with the Teutonic ; of* th(^ people who wen' 
accounted Romans, with^the barbarous nations which over- 
threw the Knipire of Rome. I'he diversiti(*s wJiicIi exist 
amongst the Portuguese, the Spanish, the Provenc^al, the 
Fnmcli, and the Italian, arise rather iVoni accidental circum- 
>tances than from any distinction between these diffegent 
races of men. Kach of these tongues is foundcil up«)n the^ 
J/itin, but the form is often barbarous. A great number ol’ 
the words were introduced into tlui language by llie con- 
<pierors, but by far the greater ^iumb(‘r belong to flu* 
vawquislied people. Tlui grammar was formed by^muaial 
ctinccssions. ]\Ior(», ctmiplicati'd than that of the purely 
Teutonic nations, and more simple than that of the tJlroeks 
and Romans, it has not, in any of tin* languages of the South, 
jireserved the casi's in tlu; nouns ; but making a selection 
amongst the varying terminations of t lie Latin, it lias created 
a now word from tlie nominative for tin; Jtalia’i. ai.*d from 
the accusative for tlie Spanish, while for the Fnmcli it lias 
e.ontraetod the word, and varied it from both of those termi- 
nations.* This original (^versity gives a j)eeuliw*eliaraeffc‘r 

' This rule nioro cspS(^illy aj)]jlics to the plural. Tho t'oUpwjn^j arc 
a few cxaiiipU's of these eoiil ras^itnis - - * • 


Lat. 

Itol. 

fS/iiin. 

Port Ilf/. 

iVu/v n. 

French. 

Oenli 

ocelli 

ojos 

oillios 

Tinelhs 

3eux ((cils) 

Cecli 

eieli 

cielos 

eeos 

cons 

eieux * 

(xaudium 

t godiincnto ) 
gioia , ) 

gozo 

gozo 


. . * • 
j(yc 

• 


Since the piihiieation of this work, M. Ihiynouartl, in tho graininar 
pretixed to his Choix dt s Poo-sicn oritjutalrji dr.'i Ti'onh(diour.s% hivA 
.shown, that in their laiii^n.^^e the nouiLS were tunned Iruif L;itiu siih- 
sia!iti\es, l»y depriving theiu oftho.se charaeteri'stic terinin:itions whil:h 
marked tlse eases ; for the l»arharians, ignorant of tlie <lee4cnsioiis and 
the rules of grammar, did not know howto ^ni]>hky them. The termina- 
tion of the (urusativa was most frcqucntly^nt oil': t h us, became 
ahUit; i ttj a ni^m, infant : jlorem, jlor. The e.vamples this mctlio- 
dieal eontra iion, widely M. ihi3moua’d has eollected, are to be found 
iu ahuiidar.ec long before ^lie year l‘»00 ; and ?is this lirst mudiheatiou 
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to each lan^iia^e ; hut it lloes not pi-event us from recog- 
nising the coiiMnon >ourcc of all. On the borders of the 
Danube, the Wallae^iians and the Bulgarians speak also a 
lunojuage which may be known as a descendant of the Latin, 
and which its great resemblance. the Italian renders easy 
to be cofnprehended. Of the two eh ments of which it is 
composed, it has one in common w'ith the Italian — tlie Latin; 
the other is entirely dinerent — the Sclavonic instead of the 
Cierinan. . * 

The Teutonic languages themselves are not absolutely 
exempt from this primitive mixture, '^rhus the English, 
whi^i is for the most part a corrupt German dialect, has 
^een mingled partly with the Breton or Gaelic, ami j)artly 
with the French, which has given it some analogy to the 
Romance languages. Its character bears a greater impress 
of harshness than the German ; its grammar is more simple, 
ana it might be said rnofe barbarous, if the cultivation which 
this language has sub.s(‘(iuently ri‘ceived, had not educed new 
bcautieS even from that very cinminstance. Tin* German 
has .not remained what it was, when it was spoken by the 
people who overthrew tlie Roman empire. It appears to 
liave borrowed for a period, and aft(*rwards to have lost, u 
portioiipf of «th(i Latin syntax. When tluj study of letters 
began to extend itself over the North, Avith (Miri>tianity, tlie 
Germans attempted to give each ca^e of their noun^ a dif- 
fuFcnt tef Qjination, as in the L;^in. This rendered their 
language mere sonorous, and admitted more vowels in the 
construction of their words; but #uo(lificiiti()Jis, which 

were, no doubt, coutfary to the g^A,uius of the pcojde, wer(j in 
the end abandoned, ^aiid this distifieliou between the German 
and tke Ijatiii was again restored. 

•^Thu.'i, Irorri oncjciid of Kuropt; to the other, the encounter 
of two fiiighty iiatjoiH, and tin; mixture of two mother 
tongue's, ^confounded all the dialects, and gav(*. rise to new 

oMlic Tiatin is at the samL time the mos4 natural and methodical, he 
concludes iv)t only tliiit the Roinaiicc language of the Trouhadours i.^ of 
a ilatc anterior tcrall *the others, hut that it a\!is eoiuuion, in its orgin, 
to all the nations Avhich alTaL'duiicd the use of the Ijatin, and that it was 
not until long afterwards tnat it Avas split into various dialects. lie 
Huppose!^^ too, lliat all the other langua^Jos of tlie bouTh were formed 
immodiatcly from this. ^ • ’ 
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ones in tlicir plaro. tA long period of time now elapsed, 
during which it might almost be supposed that the nations of 
Europe were without a language. Frflm the fil’th to tlie 
tenth century, various races, always new, were mingled, with- 
out being confounded. Eijch village, each hamlet, contained 
some Teutonic conqueror, with his barbarian soldiei*s, and a 
number of vassals, the remains of ^Jie vaiKpiished i)eopl<i. 
The terms upon which they lived, were those of contempt on 
the one side and luitrea* on the other. Then* was no con- 
fidence or trust between them. Equally ignorant of every 
principhi of general grammar, they never thought of studying 
the language of their enemies ; but accustomed theniseU'cs, 
merely, to the mutual jargon in which they sought to carry, 
on an intercourse. Thus, wci still see individuals transport(‘.d 
into a foreign country, forming with those, with whom it is 
necessary to communicate, a sort of conventional dialect, 
which is neither their own language nor that of the patives, 
yet which is comprehended by both, and prevents each from 
l)('coming acquainted with the language of ,th(i other. 
Amongst the slaves of Africa and (.\>nstantinopl(;, there are 
Christians, from every jvarL of Europe*, mingled with the 
INFoors, who have iieitlu*!* taught the latter their language, 
nor have themselves acquired tlie Moorish. The;* co^^muni- 
cate with them in a rude language, called the lAinjuu Franca, 
which is composed of the most useful [European w-f)rdvS, 
despoiled of the termiiiatii^is wliich mark the tenpeS and tlie 
eases, and thi’ow^n together without any syntax. 'J'Jius, also, 
in the colonies of America, the planters make th^'iii^elves 
intelligible to llu; ^^(*gro(riJjy Ui»ing ti*o Crebhi language, 
which is nolhing more th*in the En'iigh, adapted to the 
capacity of a barbarous people, by de[)riving it of every 
thing which gives it its preciMon, force, j^nd |)liancy. Tlfe 
want of ideas, the consequence of universal ignora'ncc^ left 
no temptation to augment the, number of words of wliieh this 
jargon was composed, ai^d the absence of communi^tion )>e- 
tween village and village^deprived it of all unifoi’inity. Thfe 
contifiual revolutions which led new liations of barbarians to 
usurp the place; of the former intruders, an(> which substituted 
\ the new dialects of Germany for thoile with which the people 
of the Soutli*had begun to be familiar, did not'surter the 
language to acquire degree of stability. In short, - this 
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unforme d diiiloct, which varied w'ith each province and cadi 
colony, w hich chanf^eid fj*oin year to year, and in whicli the 
only rules w'cre imposed by chance or by the capri<;e of a 
barbarian peoide, wais never u^ed as a wr itten laii^uajro, eve^ri 
by thtj small number of those, wl.a^'were acepiainted with the 
art of w’^-itin;^. It was disdained, as the laiif^ua^e of igno- 
rance and barbarism, by all who had the powder of j)oli>hin" 
it ; and the fjjift of sjieech, which was ^ranted to man for the 
])urpose of exteaidiii" and enli^hlenin^^ his ideas by communi- 
ealion, multiplied the l)arrier.s wliicli Ixifore existed betw^een 
them, and was only a source of confusion. 

Uiirin;:; the live centuries which preceded and prepari'd the 
v'.vay for the rise of tlu; inodiTii languafrcs, it w'as impossible 
for Kurojie to |)ossess any literature. Amonirst those* barbarous 
nations, the, number of individuals w'ho jios.-essed tlu* talent 
of^veadiiig (,p writing w'as small, and indeed the very materials 
for w'riting were wanting. Parchment wjis (‘iiormously dear ; 
the Kgyptian pajiyrus, after the vii‘tories of the Arabians, 
had (‘eased to be imported into Kurope ; and paper w’as jiot 
yet invented, or had not been introdu(‘(Hl by commerce into 
the "We.st. 'J\) tradition alone was committed the j)r(*S(*r- 
vation of jiast events ; and in order to engrave them on the 
memory, a'^'melrical form w^as naturally given th(‘m. Such, 
jierhaps, was the origin of versilication. Poetry was, at first, 
nothing more than a mode (d’ assi.'-ting tlu* memory. Put, 
irt’iionght tv/* nations of the Soiitir, the language which had 
rei’ently been formed, w'as conliiu'd within M*ry narrow' limits. 
It was +o() variable to be entrusted / any thing, which 
was int(‘nded’‘to reat'li another gefieration. It sulliced, at the 
utmost, for the purpose of giving and ree(*iving orders, and 
for Itie rude, communication betw'cen the conqueror and 
the cohcpiered. Put as soon as it was desirable to make 
theniAelvi's intelligible at a distant jvriod or in another 
country,, the nations endeavoured to ex])ress th(*mselves in 
the Lati\, wdiieli, howe\er, they ^'ould not elfoct without 
(btliculty. All the uule chroniclcj^, in which passing e\ents 
were, at tlistai^t intervals, registered, w'cre written in Latin. 
Allcontracts^pf mifiTiagi.j or of purchase, lending, or exchange, 
w'ere in the same tongub, or rather in that barbarous jargon * 
which ‘die notaries supposed to bd Latin, but 
fott 'as far removed from the spokij^n as from the w’ritten 
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language. The cxccssTive price of j)archinent for their manu- 
scripts compelled them to cover the iniirjyiis of ancient books 
with their barbarous contracts, and they often erased the 
most sublime works of (ireece or Rome, for tin* pur])osi; of 
substituting some private agreement, or some h'geiidary 
absurdity.* 

Ainongst all the Romance nations, however, and more 
especially in France anj Italy, there appeared at distant 
periods during these live centuries, some judicious liistorians, 
whose style po>sesscs considerable vivacity, and who have 
given animated pictures of their times ; some subtle, philo- 
sophers, who astoiiisli us rather by the lincn(\ss of Acir 
speculations than by the justice of their reasoning ; some* 
l(*arn(Ml theologians, and some poets. The names of Paul 
Warnefrid, of Alcuin, of Liutprand, and of Rginhard, arc 
e\en yet universally resp(;cted. Tln^ all, however, wrot%iii 
liC<in. They had all of tluun, by the strength of thur inted- 
Icct, and the happy circuni>tances in which they were, placed, 
learned to appreciate tlnj beauty of the models -whieh anti- 
quity had left them. Tlicy breathed tlic .'>pirit of a ibrmer 
age, U'l they had adopted its language. In llicrn w<* do not 
find th(i representatives of their eontemporarie*s. It is im- 
possibh; to recognise, in their style, the times in VI idi they 
lived ; it t)nly betrays the relative industry and fdieity with 
whieh they imitated the language and the thoughts /jf it for- 
Jiier age. They do not bekmg to modern literatave. Tlu^ 
were, the last monuments of civilized antiquity ; the la>t nl a 
noble race, which, alft^a long ])eriud ol‘^ degeneracy/ heciine 
extinct in them. 

The popular songs and ballads of ov^ry country, whieh 
are the, genuine ])ro(luctions of their own ag(‘, and belong not 
to antiquity, are the most curious speeiiweiis we jio.vsess of 

‘ The price of parchment conipellc<l our anc<.>tor.s to <ihservo a 
sinLCiilar economy of wonlsj in the arcliixes of the Tower ^f IiOiuV)ii, 
wo .^ce, in tlie /tnfla nf that each eonfract for sale of is 

alwi,\s coinpri.sod in a single line; and from the eighth to the tenth 
cciitiirv, all annals of the Frank.-, wriltcii in the C’»n\eiifs followed 
the .simc rule . wliatc\er the innnlici i»r injf)r»rlainfe of cycnl>, the same 
an rial i".! wa- hound not to exceed the lino l^*r each jear. It i> « a-\ to he 
conceived that^ueiiso chary of their parchment could find litpcrooni 
for poetry. 
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national compositions. Some of these songs, which have been 
[)resPi*v«Ml by clianc^p, arc well worthy of observation, nuicli 
les.s for tlieir poetical merit, than for tlic light which tliey 
th^)w on the strange destruction of national language. They 
are all of them written in barbarofts Latin, and none of them 
have he(Mi diftcovered in those dialects, which were soon 
aft(‘r wards destined t<f assume the rank of new languages, 
'j'hosfj dialects were scarcely intelliijfible from town to town; 
and tluj poet, for the sake of popularity, had recourse to a 
langunge which was generally, though imperfectly known, 
in pr(;lercnc() to that vulgar tongue which would scarcely 
ha\^*. been understood beyond the niixt village. It is not 
singular tliat the hymns of the Churcli should have been 
comp()M*d at tliis period in Latin, for tliat was the language 
of religion ; nor that the learned should frame their poems 
in^he. same tongiK^, fomit was the language of study ; but, 
that thft songs of the soldiers should have been composed in 
Latin, aslanvs the impossibility at that time of employing any 
other modi am. 

One of these songs was composed in Italy in 871, by the 
soldiers of the Krnperor Louis II. to excite a mutual emula- 
tion a^on;jst them to rescue him from his captivity. That 
monarch, who had been engaged, in the south of Italy, in a 
war again>t the Saracens, had become a greater burden to 
his iiliy, Adelgizo, Duke of Benevento, than even the enemies 
whom he^Fiad come to repel, ^tdclgizo, no longer able to 
endure the exactions and insolence of tl^e army wliicli lui had 
reoeived witlgii his vails, took theraslT resolution of arresting 
the Emperor in his palace, on 2.>th June*, 871. lie was 
keptjn captivity fdr nearly thr^e months, wh(‘n the Imperial 
^Idiers, who were scattered throughout all Italy, animating 
theins^\;es to vefigeance by the song wdiicli I am about to 
t^ansoiabe, advancecl towards the duch^of BenCvenlo, which 
in(iuced*AdcIgizo to set his prisoner at liberty. This poem 
If writtcB in long lines of fifteen or^#ixtcen syllables, without 
any a[)parent regard to quantity, but with a caisura in the 
middle. Thc*segse terminates at the end of every three 
lines. It is»composeil ^:n a barbarous Latin, in which may 
be found (examples of every gramogitical error. *A translation 
w subjoined ; — 
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• “ Listen, all ye b«undarics of tlie earth ! listen with 
borrow and sadness, to the crime which lias been com- 
mitted in the city of Benevento. Louis, holy, the pious 
Augustus, has been seized. The Benoventines were assem- 
bled in council, Adalferio sjoke, and they said to the prince, 
‘ If we dismiss him alive, Ave .shall assuredly perish, die has 
planned a cruel design against this proyince ; he has deprived 
us of our kingdom ; he holds us cheap ; he has heaped many 
evils upon us ; it is just that he should die.’ They have led 
this holy saint from his palace ; Adalferio has led him to his 
judgment seat; but he rejoices as a saint in his martyrdom. 
Sado and Saducto have departed, invoking the rights of ^tjie 
Empire. And now the holy .saint himself speaks : ‘ You 

' The following in the text, of tliU barlinroiis poem, of which 1 mil 
not sure that 1 have always discovered the right sense : 

Audilc oiniics lines torre orrorc cum Irisliti.'i. 

, (iuale soclns fuit factum licnoNcnto eivitas, 

Jihudiiicuni compreiulerunt, samdo pio Aiigusto. 
Ik'ueventani ne adtinanint .ad unum Consiliniri, 

Adalferio kxpichatur ot dhoh.int Principi : 

Si nos eiini vi\uin diinitlcnuis, certti nos perihiiniis. 

("elns inagnuin preparavit iii istam provintiain, 

Uegniim noslnim nohis toliii, nos hahet pro nihilum, 

Plures Tinila iiohis fecit, rectum cst ut inoriad. 

Depo>'Ucnint sancto pio do .suo p.ilatio ; 

Adalfciio ilium iluccbat usque ad l*retoriiiin, 

Jllc vero gaude \isuni tanipiam ad marlyrium. 

Exicruiit; Sado ct Sa<liicto^ invocabant inipcrio ; 

Et ipse sancic pius incipiebat dicerc, 

Tanquam ad hUroiiciii vciiistis cum gladiis ct fustibua. 
Eiiitjain namquc n>npus vos allevavit iii^oinnibiis, » , 

Modo \ero nurrexinti?."^idvcr.sus me consilium, 

Nesciopro quid cau-'am viillis me occiderc. 

Gcncracio cnidclis veni intcrliccrc, , 

Eclcsic quo sanctis J)ci venio diligerc, , 

Sanguine veni viudi«*.are <pioil super terfam fususcst.' 

Kalidus illc (cinlator, raliim adqiic iiomiAc ^ • 

Coroiiam liiqicrii sibi in caput porient ct dicebat Pppulo : 
Ecce simiiis Inipcrator, ponsum vobis regere. ^ • 

Loto animo liabebat a\illo quo feccrat ; 

A demonio vcxatiir, ad tcrraiii cecidcrat, 

Exicrunt multm tiirmnj vidcrc mirabilia. , * 

Magnus Dominu.s Jesus Cliristiis jndk*;*vit jadicium ; 

Mull a gens paganornm exit in ualabria, * 

Suj^r Salerno pcrvifiicriint, possidcrc civitaa. . 

Juratui^ cst ad Sa’ncie Dei rcliquic 

Ipse rcgmim dc\mdcaduDi, ct alium i^quircrc. 
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liave come against me witli swords and with clubs, as thobf^h 
I were a robba*. The time was, when I brought you relief, 
but now you have taken counsel against mo, and yet I know 
not wherefore you would slay me. I came hither to destroy 
a cruel generation ; I came tow^'rslp'n in the church of CJod, 
and to avenge the blood which has been shed upon the 
earth.’ Tlie Tempter* has dared to place upon his head the 
Imperial Crown, and he has said to the people, ‘ Behold, we 
are the Emperor, and we will rule you,’ and he rejoiced in 
the work he had done. But the Demon torments him, and 
has cast him to the earth, and the people have gone forth to 
b hold the miracle. Our grcjit master, Jesus Christ, has 
pronounced judgment. A crowd of Pagans have invaded 
Calabria, they have arrived at Salerno, tliey have possessed 
the city ; but we liave sworn by the holy relics of (iod to 
d^dend this kingdom, and to conquer anotlier.” 

Another military song has b(*eii preserved, later than the 
former by nearly a century. It wiis composed about the 
year 924, to be sung by the IModenese soldiers as they 
guarded their walls against the Hungarians. The Latin is 
more grammatical, and the language altogether more correct, 
than that of tlie Ibrmer. It ajipc'ars to have been the pro- 
duction *.f a man conversant with antiquity ; and yet it 
approach(‘s jiiore nearly to the style of modern ])oeti‘y, Avhich 
wa:*- then near its birth. The lines, which consist of twelve 
syllables^ are unequally divided by a ca'isura after the iifth. 
They are all rhymed ; or rather, as in Spanish poetry, the 
rhyme only c.xists in the terminating ’ jwel, and is continued 
throughout the whole piece. 

* “ O thou ! who with thine arms guardest these walls, 
sleep not, I warn thee, bu watch. As long as Hector 

• TIic text is as fo^owH : — 

0 tu qui servas armis ista mcjcnia 
Noli dorniirc, monco, sod vi*;!!;! ! 

Diiiii Hector vi^il extilii in Troia 
Non cam copit VaudulcnUi Crtccia. 

Prima quicte ilormiciitc Troia 
La.v'avit i^hion fallax claustra perfida : 

Pcrfuncin lapsa occuUata ai^inina 
Tnvadiint urhcjii ct iiu'ciiduiit Pcrgam-i.. 

V'ii^ili voce .avis aiiscr Candida 
Piiyuvit (Jlallos cx arco Ku’ lulca, 
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wafcliecl in Troy, the cPafty Greeks could not capture it ; but 
when she sunk into lier first slumbers, the troilcherous Sinon 
opened the perlidious gates, and the hiatlcui bands, gliding 
down the ropes, seized on the city and burnt I’ergaina. The 
watchful voice of the white^oose put to tiiglit the Gauls who 
attacked the Roman Capitol ; wliorefore, for that Seed, a 
silver bird was fashioned, and adored* as a divinity by the 
Romans. Let us .adore the Godhead of Christ, let us sing for 
liim our songs of jubilee. Relying on his powerful guard, let 
us watch and sing our songs of jubilee. G Christ, king of 
the world, take into thy powerful k(‘eping these camps in 
which we watch. thou our impregnable ramiiart, be th3u 
the tei rible enemy of our enemies. No force can hurt us 
wliile tliou kcepest guard, for thou puttest to flight the 
armies of the warlike. Do thou, O Clirist, gird in our walls, 
do tliou defend them with thy powc'iful lance. And tht/’j, 
JVfarja, holy and bright mother of Christ, do Ihou bcse.^ch his 
assistance for us, with «John, whose holy relics we, here 
worship, and to whom these walls are dedicated. Under his 

Pro qu.a virtutc facta ari*’cntca, 

1^1 a ItoTiiaiiis adorata iit. IX a. 

Nos adoroinu'*. cclsa Phristi nuinina, 
llli a dciniis nostra Jiibi la ; 

lllius niagna lisv sub <Mi!-todia 
lla'c vi^ilMnU‘> jiibilciiins carmina. 

Diviiia tnundi Itex.fliristo cuslodia. 

Sab tiia serva liau; castra 

Tii iniinisj^tui.s sis iiicxjm<j:iuibilis. 

Sis inimioih^iost is tu tern bills ; , ,, 

To \igilantc' iiulla'Tioect fiu li.i, 

Qiii cimcla fu.!?as [Irociil anna boUb*a. 

Ciln^c Iijv'c nostra tii Phrij^te munimina 
Dofcndt'iis ca tua forli lancea. 

Sancta JVlaria niater Pluisli si>londit>a, 

JIu'c cum Johanno Tliootocos iiiiiXIra, 

(iuoruiii Iiic sancia vcncrauiur pii^nora, 

Kt <|iiilnis ista sunt sa<Tala nuenia, 

(Jiio diico vici cst. in bcllo dextera 
lit siiK! ipso nihil valent jacnbi. 

Port is juvenilis^ \irtiiK andax bcllica, > 

Vcsira per muros aiidiaiitiir rMniinU : 

Kt sit ill armis alterna vij^ilia, 

frans liostilift luce invadat, inuniia; 
itcsultct ccl^o comes : eja \ij;ibi. ^ 

J Vr iJiiiros ! dieat echo vij^ila ! 


VOL- I. 
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conduct, our hand shall be 'victorious in war, and 

without him our ja\elins avail nut. Valiant youth ! hold 
{^lory of war ! let your sonj^s be hoard aloii»^ the Avails ; and 
iuiour alternate vigils, lest hostile treachery should invade 
our walls, Kcho, our comrade, slvill repeat our shout, ‘ IIo ! 
watch ; * and Kelio along the Avails shaii cry ‘ Watch !’ ” 

These popular son‘'-?> are not altogether destitute of elo- 
quence, nor of a certain sort of poetry. They possess niueli 
mor(i life and animation than many of the poems, Avhich the 
sclndars of those times attempted to compose in imitation of 
the- ancients. Jdteratun*, hoAvever, must be at a Ioav (d)h in 
a Mation, when it is necessary, even in its popular songs, to 
mak(i use of a fon^ign language. 

Ihit at this very time, and in the heart of these v(iry 
nations, another class of poetry Avas to he found — the poetry 
o/ithe conquerors. The p(‘ople of the North, who possi‘'<sed 
a langiuage of their oavii, Avliich they AV(‘re confident Avould 
continue to (‘xist beyond tlndr own times, and Avho looked 
forward to the respect Avhich their posterity Avould p.iy to 
their memory, had yet traditions amongst tlumi, if the.y could 
not boast of a written poetiy. The most important dogmas 
of their faith, and the mo>t brilliant events of th(‘ir history, 
su])phed them Avith inateiials lor their songs, Avhieh Aven* 
preserved by oral tradLtionr«. 'J'hese poems kept alive that 
love of glory, that enthusiastic admiration of great actions, 
ihat vi vanity of imagination, ami that belief in the marvel- 
lous which inspired the Avhole nation with jxxdical feelings, 
ipjjx».ved upon the, heroic the duty otV>f'eking advemtures, and 
sowed the MHids of that cliivalrm4S spirit which Avas developed 
at a later peri<xl. AYe m(‘et, in history, traces of these songs, 
whieli the nortliern natioi. , carried Avith them, as though 
they ivere a part of tln-ir inheiitancc, into the con(|m;rcd 
countries. Tlie ASetors, hoAvever, sp'*edily forgot, amongst 
their va^'als, tlxi language of their fathers, which Avas not 
presei’A ^d l)y any regular sy>tem o{ in^tmetion. In tAVO or 
thnMJ gen(*ratioii.-^, tlu'se j)atrioti(?‘ songs, b(dng forgotten in 
tlie Soinli, were only preserved amongst theNorlh(‘rn nations. 
Cliarlcgmagne, Avho •a\ms tenacious of the glory of his family, 
on the rcpr(‘^(;ntalion of Eginhard, caused these songs, Avhieh 
shed mucli glory on th(^ mmiiory of his ancestors, to be 
'•ollccled. Louis * le Deboiiiiairc, li/i^ son, endeavoured, on 
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llic otlipr liaml, to coii^itirn them to oblivion. The Germans, 
in our time, have (liseo\ eretl an epic j)oem the', lirst class, 
the eoinpo>ilion of Avhich tliey date as i.'tt^back as the lirst 
conquest of the Roman enq)ire by the liarbiiriaiis — the l^ay 
of tht‘ Nibelun;;en. The ijccme is laid at the court of Attila, 
the kini^ of the Huns, about the year 430 or 440. The sub- 
ject is the destruction of the race of ^ the Jbir^^uiidians, who 
served in the army of that monarch, and Avere saerifiee<l to 
the venjTeanee of one of iiis Aviv<‘.s. Tliis Avonuin, herstdf a 
l»ur;^undian, drew doAMi tliis calamity upon lier nation, in 
order to avenge, the murd(ir of her lirst husband, avIio liad 
been put to death, a considerable time before, by Jiis brotl''-‘7j*s-« 
Amou^^st the other heroes Avho fi^uni in this epic, we lind 
J^ietrich von Bern, or 'riieodoric the Gn-at, tin* founder of 
th(^ kiniifdoin of tlui ()str<i;^oths in Italy; Sie;jjl’ried, or Si^^e- 
fi’oi, Avho a])pears to have been one of th(i anc(‘stors of ilie 
French nionarchs of tlie first race; a iNfargrave Kivddiger, 
the ancestor of the first houst; of Austria; and, in sliort, tlie 
licads of all the coiupicring dynasties Avhich overturiuid the 
Roman empire. 3410 events of this poem ai*(i historieal, and 
are i*elato<l witli so much truth, ami Avith sucli knoAvhalge of 
tlie maumu's which prevaile*! at tie; court of Attila, that tlie 
poem eould not liave been Avritlen at a ])(*ri(>d v-^^ry ilistant 
from tliese transactions. 33i«* Lay of llie Nibelungeii iias 
probably existed siuee the age Avhicli iniinedialcly IblloAvejl 
that of Attila ; ])crha]>.s it Avas one of lliose e(AmiM)silioii> 
AV.iieh owe tluMi* j)reser\ atioii to C'harlemagne. Hnforlu- 
nat(‘ly, Ave do not por*^^>s it in its anti(pu‘ and original] Ibi’iu. 
Uetouehed, at ililfercnt periods, in ordef*to malve it conform 
to the variations in the hufguage, and to.gratify by interpo- 
lations the pride of new families, it a»umeil its ]jresent shajie 
only about the end of the tAvelfth or the Jliegiuniiig of tjui 
thirteenth century. We shall again refev to this poehi, wlien 
Ave treat of the literature of (Jermany. , 

It is not ea^y to assigy tlie exact iMU'iod, Avhen lhei(German 
language Avas abaudomaNjy tin; coiujucrors in IIk; south of 
Furop*. In all probability, it Avas still prcfiervcfl at the 
courts of Ui(‘. sovereigns, and in the a jBimhHcs of^the nations, 
long after the fe.udatories, avIio had retired to tlicir castles 
and were eoK^fpelled to hoM a coiniimnieation Avith' th,^ pea- 
santry, had relinqiiisliNj the use of it. 'TJius the nauieii of ^ 

c 2* 
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tlip Lombard kinirs Iko sPvorith'»and (dglitli rcnlurii*^, 
and oven of tfu* Dnkos of J>(.*iui\(Mil(), in tho ninth, indicato 
a knowlodgo of tin* rierman liin^iiajzo, which^ at all ov(‘nls, 
wa^ kci)t alive at court, whilst all the* laws and acts, cv(‘n of 
tl'.csii inonarchs, w(‘r(i ^vritten in JiC+in, and tlui vnl.nj^ar lan- 
crua;^(j of lh(* pcojdii was alrca<ly a l{oiii..nc(' dialocl. 'Idle 
laws of the Visigoths .in Spain, and the mivin.’'* of (Jerinan 
Avords with the Latin text, afford room for the, same rmnark. 
(diarlerna^ne and all Ins court sjioke (German, whilst iho 
Hoinanee was, very ^(mcrally, the diale(‘t of tin', ])(‘opl<' 
throii;;hont all the south of France. Nothini^ can i^ive a 
jiifA’e coiTect idea of the, mode in wliicli a n(‘w lanLrim^(‘ is 
* thus fornn'd, hy a barbarous nation who inherit the insdln- 
tions of a civilized people, than tlie proec'ss a\ Inch we se^, at 
the. jiresiuit day, takinj^ place at St. l)()niin,L’'o. There, tin' 
F’'ench is Avhat the, Latin Avas in Knroyio till tin; eighth 
eenluiy ; the African languages an' tin' Tenlonic dialects ; 
and th(*, (h’eoh*, is the Ronianee. If, in futiu-e times, tin* 
Creole should become a polished langnagf*, abounding in 
orators and poets, its history in these tinn'S Avill present tin* 
same obscurity and tin* same contradiction.-^ which jx'rydex 
us with regard to tin*, origin of the, Romance. We see, in 
like mamler, in Si. Domingo, the Jalolf, tin*, JMandingo, and 
tin*, other African language-', abandoned by tluj eoinpierors, 
W’brt>e motln*r-t()ngin*s they are, the (,'reole universally 
Vniploye<t'M\ itiiout being Avrittep and the iM’eneh resi'rved 
for tin; acts of goAa*rimient, its proclamations, and its 
jojirnaL. ^ ^ 

It is thus that barbr. dan invasions, the misery of the 
poo]de, slaxcry, e.i'. il wars, ainl all the evils wliicli can alllict 
society, bad destroyed the, i.atiii laiignago and eorriipled the 
Cerman. The mo.'st lertile. lands, after tin; ma.ssacre ol‘ tln*ir 
inbabitants, bad become tin- retreats,. of avoIvcs and wild- 
b(“irs the, rivers had ovt'illowed tln;ir banks, and eon- 
vcrl(;d l.ie ])lains into marsh' s ; tin forests, S})rea<ling from 
the mountains, had <;ov( -ed the fjfci; of the coimtr} ; a fc*w 
Avanderibg irdiabi touts, of different races, travm’sing these 
A\ast desert^ fearing IVf'pl flying from oin; another, and only 
nn*eting in combat, could not preserve any c.ommon lan- 
guagik liutAvhen the. barbarians, *as t[n'ir domi-iion accpiin'd 
‘‘tability, began regard as llieir»5country the, territories 
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which they ]ia<l oonqNorotl, anil when they (Icfcnilcd tlwM’r 
frontiers nnd cultivated the soil, order wai at length re- 
stored, and population followed in its traitFT A few ‘jjeinu’a- 
tions tilled the immense void which tyranny, war, famiiie, 
and [)e.stilcnc(^ liad cr(*ate*J. Tliii daw^n ol‘ jnore })rospei ous 
days ap[)eared with the reign of Charleina^ne and liis* succes- 
sors. "fhese happy prospects, it is tT;u(% were disturbed by 
new barbarian inva.^ions of Normans, Saracens, and llnii- 
garians ; but, notwithstahiling tlieir devastations, the inhabit- 
ants of thcM?- conntri(*s continued to aninire fresh strength. 
T'liey rallied in thidr own defence; they inclosed their towns, 
their hamlets, and their cattles, with walU : they pronr 
omi another mutual succour; and thidr intercourse, becoming 
freipieiit, indueeil them to poli>h thi‘ir languagi*. At this 
time, in the tmitli century, it is ])rol)al)l(i that the, languages, 
Avhieh are now spread over tlie south of Kur(>pe, had then* 
origin. During the piaaod which ])r(‘ce(led this event, we 
only recognise two inothiM'-tongiies, and tlie rude progeny 
which arose from tlu'ir admixture. As soon as thi^ dialects 
were separated, they assumed a n '411 lar form, evmi hidor*' the 
languagi s from which they were dia-iviul. F.very di>trict, 
every town, almo'^t every villaire, had a dialect [>eeuliar to 
itself, wliich the iidiahitants endeavoured to speak v.*ith purity, 
and to presiu’ve without mixture. In the countries in which 
those dialects prevailed, their pecidiarities arii still strongly 
marked. The Lombards o^’ JMilan do not syieal * »the ^anK? 
dialect as tlu*, Lombards of Pavia or Lodi, an ex|)ei ieneial 
i-ir Avill immediately '-’V^over. Even in Tuscany, wljere ‘,he 
iangnage is so pure, thi^ dhdeets of Tloreuee’ of IMsa, of 
Sienna, and of Lucca, are easily clistiiiguvshahle. lit Spain, 
imlopeiidently of the (\atalan and thl^ (.Lillieian, an hi(.h* are 
dilferent languages, there is a clear distine/ion between ihi^ 
languages of Aragon and Castile, and heSveen the kitterand 
tliat of Andalusia. In those countries which have, ili.stin- 
guished their dialect lyr the name of the Ivoim^cc, the 
same ditfereiices avciv fortnerly very diseernihle hctweiMi the* 
patoii^ of Savoy and of Swiizerland ; but this huyguag'e having 
been abandoned for tlio, Frimeh by tl ^i*weli-cdncpled classes, 
the lower orders, by the freipieiit communication betNvecn 
the two coui^ries, have coli founded the. dialects, w'hich have 
thus lost tbeir primitiv\ and local originality- 
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Til furmpi* times, tluit spirit of aggrogatiori ami association, 
which is the cor'iscoMcnce of long weakness and of tli(‘ urgent 
necessity of uniting for the purpose of resisting aggression, 
waft the means of retaining every family Avithin their native 
toAvn or village, and every individual within his own family. 
The countrymen, during tlm day, Avent ai -Mod to their fields, 
and at night fortified .ihernsidves in their hamlets. Th(*y 
avoided all coniniunieation, even by speech, Avitli the neigh- 
bouring districts ; the inhabitants of Avhieh th(*y rogardcal as 
enemies. They never unitiul ihemselvcs in niarri:ig(i Avith 
them, and they considered all travt'lling amongst them as 
^»ug(Tous. In fact, simm the slightest jirivate injury might 
give rise to a state of warfare, it Avas an imprudent step, in 
any om‘, to connect himM‘lf, by tics of r(‘lationsliip or jiro- 
perty, Avith his n<dghi>ours, avIio might at any moment b(*- 
cqmci his enemies, and ncnder him the sudd(*n victim of an 
uncxpti^'tcd (quarrel, in Avhich he had no personal shan*. 
'riius tliese races were rcmcAved by eon>tant intermarriages 
amongst thcms(‘lves, and somctim(‘s for s»‘V(‘ral gmicrations. 
AVlid-t the inhabitants of a village were, ])erliaps, originally 
dtiscemhal from l^mnans, (Jre(‘ksj b^trnseans, (5oth>, Lom- 
bards, Jliingarians, Sclavonians, and Alains the iiidi viduals, 
thus ass(Miihlcd from tlui A(!ry extrtMnil It'S of the eartli, avimm* 
so Avell amalgamated by the proee-.s of time into one family, 
that tln'v la'garded as strangers all avIio Aven^ horn a lew 
liiiles from' themselves ; and ilitfevfd from all the, other inlia- 
bitants of tlie country in oj)inions, manma's costume, and 
laugnage. 'fliis spirit of associatiom-has, doubtless, eontri- 
bnt«‘<l to produce the eir ions phenoimmon, Avliieli is observ- 
able on the frontiers of the two count i s, avIktc the mother- 
tongues were spoken. Tlu transit iuii from tin*, German to 
k the Romance is «is abrupt, as if the two nations had hetai 
6cpa'I‘at(*d by hundreds of miles. The inhabitants of one 
village} 'do not understand their neighhonrs ; and tln-re are 
some, IdvC Fribourg and jAIorat in* Switzerland, whmv the 
two rac(}s, having aeeidi' tally been reunited, have, ye't never 
mingled* together. Tliey have lived for ages in the same. 
toAVii, Avitluyit the orfeVever passing into the (piarter oeen- 
j)ied by th«* other, and Avitlioul the powe.r of making them- 
selves* mutually intedligible. 

' Scmie of the towns, nevertheless, aif^d some of the provinces, 
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protiictod by a more firm and juht government, succeeded, 
before the rest, in enlarging the boundaries of what was 
considered, by their ijiliabitants, as thv^4r« country. They 
forgot their local interests in those of the state, and they 
abandoned the dialect of their hamh^ts ibr tlui monj extend'd 
language of the wdiole community. In this manner arose the 
fir>t polished languages of Knrope. 'J'he reign of J]ozon, the 
founder of the kingdom of Arles, may, p(V/haj)S be considered 
a.*-, indicating this hapj)y epoch in the Pro\en(;al, which thus 
advanced before the other language's of lOurope. The dukes 
»)f Normandy, the successors(d‘l\ollo, in the tenth and twidflh 
centuries, ap])ear tr> hav(' f.nonred tlu' birth of the Fi’ench 
or Romance-AVallon. The reign of Ftn’dinand the (In^at, 
and th(‘ exploits (d‘ the Cid, in the (‘h'venth century, by ex- 
citing national entliusiasm, formed, in tin; saim^ maniii r, a 
rallying point for the Castilian language, and nu'rged the 
dialects of the villages in th(‘ langn.lg^‘ of th(‘, i ourt and I’le 
army. Henry, the foumhu’ of the rortugU(*S(j monarchy, 
and his son Allbnso, towards the (aid of the ele\ enlh ci-ntiiry, 
produced the same benefits in Portugal by their rapid con- 
(juests. The birtli of the Italian may be i-eferrecl to a later 
date, althougli the way had bc( n p'*epared for it hy the A\is(‘ 
and beneliceait a(lmini''lration of the, dukes of < nto. 

It Avas only at the vSiciliaii court, in the twidfth eeiitui that 
this language, Avhich was previously merely a riuh* dialect, 
was subjected to the I'ules of grammar.”^ , 

' in roloiTing tlic hirt'.^ifiMrli kiiiguagc lu llio roigu in c.Lit 

naliun apjM’ars lo lia\ci alfainuM a (Icj IIiiiimih.-l* i.in 

giing(js will stand in tliii followii.t* order' 

Tlie Pr()V(‘neal, :it the court, ot iW,oii, Kini,^ oPArhs - .''77 J'ST 

The Liinguc d till, or d'Oui, or the Uoniaiieo-Walhin 
or Freneli, at, that of William lioni^ue-lipee ,lho * 

son of Polio duke of Normandy - - - .*^17 01.'; 

The (^isliliaii, in the reign of Fi'nlinand the (treat - lU;;? lOoTi 

Th(i Porlugiic.^e, under lienry the founder of (he * i 

monarchy - - ' 11 Hi 

The I Lalian, under Pogcr T? King ot Sicily - - - 1 1 1 1 iA 
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ON THK LfTKIlATUKK OV TIfR ARABIANS. 

Thk Wostern world had now sunk into barbarism, and 
population and ridics had disappiiarcd. Tho iiiliabitaiits, who 
w'oro tliinly scattered over those vast countries, found full 
v5-«ifjpatioii in stru^^lin^ against the. perpetual recurrence of 
evils, the invasion of barbarians, civil wars, and feudal tyranny. 
Witli (lilliculty <lid tln^y preserve their live.s, ever menaced by 
famine or llie sword ; and, in this constant state of violence 
or, fear, there was little leisure left for intelleetnal enjoyments. 
It was impossible that eloquence should exist, deprived of its 
])roper ohjccls. Poetry was unknown, and philoM)phy was 
proscrib(jd as a rebellion against religion. Evtai their very 
language was destroyed. Parbarous and provincial diah*cts 
had usurped the place of that beautiful Latin language, which 
had so, long connc.cted the nations of the West, and whiidi had 
preserved \o them so many treasures of thought and taste. 
But, at this very jieriod, a new nation, which, by its compicsts 
and its fanaticism, had contributed more than any other to 
.'lOolish tlrt. cultivation of seiencK and literature, having at 
length established its empire, in its turn de\oted itself to 
letters. ^ Masters of a great portioir.'of the East ; of thti 
country of the IMagi aod the Chaldeans, whence the first 
light of knowlcdgiidiad shone over the world ; of the fertih* 
Lgypt, the storehouse of human science ; of Asia Minor, that 
smiling land, wh«re iioetry and taste and the fine arts had 
their' hirih ; and of 'the burning plains of A.liica, the country 
of iuqie'juous eloquence and subtle intellec.t ; the Arabians 
seemed t6 unite in themselves the ad\ antagc.s of all the nations 
which they had thus subjugated. Their success in arms had 
been sufl/cient to satiate even the most unmeasured ambition. 
The East and Africa, "t.min their respeiitive lixtreinities, had 
yielded to tho emjjire of tlie Caliphs ; innumerable treasures 
had been the fruit of their conquests; and < ni Arabians, 

J 
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before that time a rude and iineultivated nation, now bci^an to 
indulj^e in the most unbounded luxury. AVilKtlic* coiKjiu'st of 
those happy countries, over wliieh pleasi.-k Jiad >o lonir lidd 
sway, tlie spirit of voluptuousness was naturally inti-o(ln<*ed 
aiiiojig them. With all the delights which human indusiVy, 
([uiekened by boundless riclies, can procure, Avith all that can 
flatter the senses, and attach the heart to life, the Arabians 
attempted to mingle the pleasures of tlu/intelhvt,th(* euUivation 
of the arts and sciences,* and all that is most excellent in 
huiiiaii knowledge the gralifieations ol’ tin* mind, and the 
imagination. In this lUiW career, their eoncpie^ts \v«‘rc not 
less rapid tlian they liad been in the field, nor was IIkj einjiire 
Avhieh they foinuh'd less extended. With a eelerity equally 
sur[na\^ing, it rose to as gigantic a height. It re.>t('d, however, 
on a fouiidalion no less insecure, ami it was quite a> transitory 
ill its duration. 

The flight of iMahomet from Meeba to Aledina. which ■*is 
styled tlie ITegira, corr(‘spon<ls with the year of onr a-ra; 
and the pretended burning of the library of Alexamfria by 
Amron, the gcmei-al of the Caliph Omar, with tlii* yi'ar fill. 
This is th(i p('riod of tlui deepest barbarism among, s| tJje Sar- 
acens ; and this event, doubtful as it is, has h it a iiK'lanelioly 
proof of their contempt for letters. A eiaitiiry hyd ."•areely 
eUijxsed from the perhxl to whieh this barbarian . utrage, 
is I’eferred, wlu-n the family of the Ahassides, who mounliid 
the throne of tlu‘. Caliphs iu^ToO, introduced a jias^miate loy*; 
ol art, of science, and of poetry. In the literature, of (irecef*. 
neaidy eight centui'ie ..of progres.si\c enltivation, MU'ceeding 
th(i Trojan war, (from 1209 i;. c. to d.'ll*) had iinqia’n-d the 
way for the age of IVTiel*'S. In that ^of lioim*, tin; age 
of Augu>tus Avas, also, in the eighth century aft(M* the ^,oun- 
dation of the city. In French literature, llu* ag(j of Louis X P*. 
Avas twelve e(‘nturics subsequent to CMovi'^, and eight,»aft‘vr the 
developement of tlui first rudiments of the, Kunianei^ langiiagi^, 
or French. l»ut in the \;apid progress of the Arahia^q einpln*, 
till*, age, of Al-Mamoun, the father of letters ami the Angnstijr 
of llagdad, Avas not removial more than one lmndre(\and fifty 
years Irum tlie Jirst foundation of tluqqionandiy. 

All the literature of the Ariihiaiis bears tin* hiarks of this 
rapid [irogia^siuii ; and that of mod'*rn Furotie, •Avliifli Avas 
formed in their schooiVind enriched by tivm, oceasionally dis- 
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plays tlie vestiges of too Ihasty a devclopement, and of that 
excitation of spirit which misled the imagination and the taste 
of tlie (^astern naTrC/iis. 

J propose, in tliis place, to present a gemiral sketch 
of Araiiiaii literature, in order to an idea of its spirit, and 
of the hifliKMiee which it has exercised over the. nations of 
Europe ; and, at tiio styne time, to enable the '-(‘ader to com- 
pndu'iid, in what manner that oriental style, whicli was ])or- 
rowed by the. Spaniards and the PrOvam^als, spread itself over 
tlie other lioinanee language's. If we could peiu'tratc deep(*r 

into Arabic literature, if we could unveil tlio.sc brilliant 
t-'/i^\ons wliich hav(; made Asia a fairy-land, and eouhl taste 
. the (deinns of that inspired ])oetry, whi(di, in expressing 
every impetuous passion, em])loyed the bohl(*st yet the most 
ingenious ligiires, and eomniunicated an emotion to the soul, 
of which our timid poets can form no conei'ptlon, we should 
diseo\ev> in studies so novel and so ditferent from those 
W() hay(i h(am aceustonu'd to pursue, an am])hi reeoinj)ense 
for any dehje.ls which might offend our more fastidious tastt*. 
ljut we can only Hatter onrsidves with the hope of impressing 
on the mhids of others the beauties of a fmugn languag(‘, in 
the same, proportion as we are oursedves scm.-^ihle of them. 
It is nce(‘<s/ii*y to feel emotion in order to inspin* it, and to he* 
eonvliieed of the truth of our own opinions, hefore. we 
can- (h.Muaiul the. eonfidenee of others. I am not ae<ju:iint(!d 
W‘ith tlse -ahie, nor, indeed, with any of the languages of the 
Ea>t ; and, on the present occasion, I shall confiiui myself to 
llni^sehiction of extracts from translatiags. 

Ali, the fourth call})! from Mahomrtt, was the first who 
cxtemled any protection to lette.r>. Ilis ri\al and sne<‘o.ssoi\ 
Moawihah, tin; first of the Onimiades ((iGl — 680), was still 
more, lavoiirahly rJi>pose(l towards them. Tie. asseinhled at 
his tH)urt all who --were most <listingulshed by scientific 
a(X|ninu>/e)its ; lie .siiiToiinded himself with jioct- ; and as lit; 
Iiatl suhj*,: tcd to his dominion many pf fiit; rfreeian i.sles and 
proviiK'c^, the sciences d’ Crcect; fh st began, under him, to 
obtain any-inflin'iiee overllic Arabians. 

After tin; pxtini'.tiorvi^f the dynasty of tlie Ommiades, that 
of tilt*. Al/a^sidcs l estowcd a still more, powerful patronage on 
letters.' Al-]\raii/or, or IMariseur, tin* second of ‘hese princ(*s 
(76i — 775) invited to his court a C».eek physician, whose 
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name was Crcorga Baektiscliwah, aii>! wlio was tlie first 
to present to tlie Arabians trari'^lntions of fjie ibariKnl riH'dical 
works of the Greeks. Baektisehwali, oi^ Boelit Jesu, was 
cleseciided from those perseeiited CJhrintians of the Gr<;ek 
(irnpiro, who Iiad been compelled, by tlieir attachment to the 
do;rinas of tlie Nestorians, to seek ft)r safety and traiT([uillity 
amon;;st the Persians, and wlio Iiad ,tliere founded in the 
province of Gondisapor, a school of nieilieine, which was 
already ci'lcbrated in the. seventh cfiiitury. N(‘,storins, ])atri- 
areh of (>v)nstaJUuiople from 129 to dill, and who maintained 
too sti-enuously, in opposition to the orthodox faith, the 
separation of the two persons as w(dl as of tin' two nalnresn^ 
(3!iri>l, liad manifested a ])ers(Mmtin‘*- spirit, of wdiieh In* was 
himself soon afterwards tlie vi(‘tim. '^rhou^ands of Nestorians, 
his <liMMph\s, had perish d hy the ^teel or the aft<*r the 

Councils ot’ Kphesus and ChahaMloii and they, in their turn, 
mai,saer(‘d about tin*. y(*ar oOO, in Persia, S(;ven rr ei^lit 
thousand of their orthodox or inonojihysilie advej‘sai’ie>. 
Aft(‘r the-f; fir-t reprisals, liowever, tln*y devoted tlnauselves 
to th(‘ jniiMiits of seiene(3 wilh nmre ardour, and at the same 
time wilh inon‘ charily, than tlwi nnanhers of the oth<*r Chris- 
tian churches ; and they pres(*rved, in ihe Syriae lari^''naQ^e, tlui 
lit(n’atu?-<j of ( J recce, which was aho]i>hed hy snpi»i*stit*if>n in 
the ein[)ire of the Pr<un tinnr school, at Goiidisa[>or, 

is-iKMi a ci’ouol of learned Nestorians and rjeavs, who, oUain- 
M reputation hy their medical kuowledt^e, ti’anspo’jt’ed to th* 

I ll'll all the rich iiiheritane* of (Jrecian literature. 

"Idle ceh'hrated I I;o rnn-al-It i-cdiid, who reigmid fr.()ni ’TSh 
to Sf)9, ai-ipiired a L^mrious naini*. hy tin* pi’otcc'tion 'vfiicli he 
afforded to letters. "Ida* hisloi*iaii Khnaoin a^-ur(‘s ns, that 
he never undertook a jonrin*y willamt carryinuj with h?ni at 
h'.ast a hnndrctl men of scicmcc. in his trai’^i. "Idn^ Arahi.ins 
are indelited to him for tlie rapid pro<;i\**.'sS wdfndi lliey Inade, 
in seienec; and literature. ; for ir aroim never built c.inoM^ne 
without attaidiiriiij to it sch.iol. Ilis successors fi)l>:)wed lii.s 
example, arifl, in a short i>eriod, tlui sclciujcs which vvefh 
(Miltivat(Ml in tin* capital, .spread ihemselvi*^ to llhe very 
t,*xtroinities of the einiiire. of the ( 'dij)hs. AVlienever tin* 
faillifnl a-s(*,mhled to adore tin* Divinity, they found in liis 
tcinjde an oj^iortnnity, of i*(*iiderin;^ him tin* nohhV'^t homage 
which his ereatures pay, by the e'dtivatioii of those 
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faculties with which their Creator* has endowed them. 
iraroun-al-lia'»i*hid, besides, was sulliciently superior to the 
i'auaticisui whicfp'uad previously animated Ids sect, not to 
despis(* the knowledge whicli tluj professors of anotlier i'aith 
[)ossesse<l. The Iiead of his schop!’, and the lirst dirc(!lor of 
the studies in his empire, was a ISt-forian Christian of 
Damascus, of the namti of John Dbn ]\L;ssua. 

But the true proteettir and fither of Arabic literature was 
Al-3ramoiiii (IMahorncd-Aben-Anitr), tlw*, seventh (Caliph of 
the race of the Abassides, ami tin* son of naroun-Al-Kascldd. 
Even in his father’s lifetime, and during his journey f) Kho- 
^»y;jan, he had chosen for his eompaidons th(i most celebrated 
^ men of s(dcnee amongst the (ireitks, tlui Persians, and the 
Chaldeans. I laving succeeded to the tlirom*, (Sid — Sdd) he 
rendered Bag<lad ihii centre of lUerature. Study, books, and 
men of letters, almost entirely engrossed his attention. The 
lefirned,.were his favourites ; and his minist(a*s wenj occupied 
alone in forwarding the. progress of literatuu*. It miglit be 
said, that the tlirone of tlie Caliphs seenual to have, btaai 
raised for th(i Muses. Ileinvihal to his court, from all parts 
ol‘ the world, all the learned with whose existimce he was 
ac(iuainte<l ; and he retained tlunii by rewanls, honours, and 
distirukiorui of every kind, lie collecUal from the subjeet- 
provinc(i.sof Syria, Armenia, and Kgyi)t, the most important 
books which could b<; discovered, ami Avhich iii his ('y(*s were 
V.’c most' precious tribute he. eouljl ihunaud. J’h(‘. goveumors 
of provinces, and the oincer.*^ of admini>lration, were dii’ce.ted 
to amass, in preference to everything el^e, the literary relics 
of th(» eompieiajd coiihtr'cs, and to car^ them to the loot of 
the. throne. llumU’cds of camels might be seen entering 
Bagdad, loaded with nothiug but nianuscrii)ts and pajx-rs ; 
a'.id those which x^ere thought to be adapted lor the [)urposes 
ol’ public instructiouj were translated into Arabic, that they 
might ■ \)e universally intelligible, Masters, instructors, 
trahslatotis, and ci nnnentaturs, (brnfted the court of Al-Ma- 
n.oun, which appeared i ther to be.Ni li*arned academy, than 
the centrv of gov(;rnment ii. a warlike empire. AVhcii this 
Caliph dictated the tuions of peace, to the Grecjk empgror, 
Michael the Stammerer, the triiiule whic.h he demanded from 
him was a collection of Creek authors. Sc'i.‘nce, in a 
peculiar mariner, experienced the f^/our of the Caliph, 
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notwitlistfindinG: lliti clistnistfnl jt^alonsy of some fanatical 
MusMilmans, who accused Al-Marnoiin of shaWnj^ tlic founda- 
tions of Jslamisin. SjxMMjlaliv'c philoso|»fV^' was allowed to 
indulge in the investigation of the in(»st abstruse question':. 
The art of luedicine boasted, under liis empire, of some ’oi‘ 
lier most celebrated i)rofcssors. lie had been iiistructcd by 
the famous KoS‘«a in the science of tin* law, which, in the 
(‘yes of the JMussulmans, was, of all tb(‘ branches of liuman 
knowlediK*, the most sac?(‘d, and tliat to which th(‘y abau- 
don(*d themselves with the utmost (h'gri'C of ardour. TIm‘ 
C’aliph hims(‘lf was much attaclu'd to the study of inatlui- 
inalic>, which he had ])urf-u(^d with brillitint succi'ss. JI<? 
conceived tla* grand d(*sign of measuring tlu* earth, whic.li 
was accomplislu^.d by his mathematicians at his owfi expense. 
The Klements of Astronomy by Alfragan (Fargani), and 
the A St ron (.uni cal Tables of Al-^IerAvasi, were the })rodLic- 
tions of two of his e<uiiiiers. Not Ic'-s g(‘n(‘rous tlii.'n 
(‘nllghtencd, Al-Mamoun, when he pardon(‘d om* of his 
r(‘lations who had revolted against him and att(*mpo*d to 
usurp the throiu', exclaimc'd, “ If it were known what 
pleasure I expori(3nce in granting pnrd(H), all who have of- 
fend(.*d against me would com(‘ and conlc'ss tln ir ciann'S.” 

The progress of tlu* mition in s(‘it‘uc(‘ w as propcp tic^Mi'd to 
the /.(‘al of the. sovereign. In all ])art<, in (iver> t(»v, n, 
sch(.)ols, academies, and colleges, Avere established, from all of 
wh'ch many learned men pro(M‘eded. Bagdad was tin* capital^ 
of letters, as Avell as of thd Caliphs ; but Bassora and (hifa 
almost e(|ualle(l thatcUy iu r(‘|)utation, and in the number ol 
valuable, treatise's andicelebratcd poems Aihich they produced. 
Balkh, rs])ahan, and Samarcand, were (‘(jually tin* homes of 
scienct'. The sann* 4*nlhiisiasm had been cari ied, by, the 
Arabians, lieyond the frontiers of A "ia. Benjamin Tudela^j 
tlie Jew, r(*lates in his Itinerary, that lie found in AK^xaiidria 
mor(i than tAventy schools for the ]>rn])agation of })hilo'-'ophy. 
Cairo also contained a ^q’e:;! numb**!* of eolh'ges, and that*of 
Bet/uaila, in the subiirbstof that capital, Avas ma suhstantiallj^® 
built, that, during a reliellion, it served as a citadc:] lor tht3 
army. In the toAvns of Fez and ]\ror'^(,*co. !*ik(‘Vvis(‘, the mcAst 
magnitici'iit buildings were appro]»riatcd to tin* ^nirposes of 
in.sti’uction, ;)nd these cstablislimeiit': avciv* goveri:<*(l by tin*. 
wis(jst and hiost b(‘ncj/*.ent rcgulatum^. '*'rhe rich librarie.s 
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of Fez and Laracc preserved to ICurope a number of precious 
volumes, Avhieli luid be(*n lost in otlier plae(!s. But Spain 
was, more especifif^y, tlie scat of Arabian learning. It was 
tliere tluit it shone with superior brightness, and made its 
most rapid progress. Cordova. Grenada, Seville, and all the 
cities ojf tin; Peninsula, rivalh'd ‘tuu. ‘mother in the niagnili- 
cenee of their schools, their college's, iheir academic's, and 
their libraries. The ’aeadciny of Grenada was under the di- 
rection of Schamseddin of IMurcia, so celebrated amongst tlie 
Arabians. Metuahel-al- Allah, who reigned in Grenada in 
the twelfth century, possessed a magnilicent library ; a?id 
there are still preserved, in the Kscurial, a great nnmbc'r of 
'le manuscripts which were translated for his use. Alhaken, 
founder of the academy of Cordova, presented six hundred 
volumes to the library of that town. In various (‘ilic's of 
Spain, sevemty libraries were oi)ened for the* instruction of 
t.Iie public, at the pcjriod when all the rest of Europe, without 
books; without learning, and without ^•ultivation, was 
plung'd in the most disgraceful ignorance, 'riie numlx'r (»f 
Arabic authors, which Spain 2»‘*>duced, was so prodigious, 
that many Arabian bibliographers wrote learned treatises on 
the authors born in particular towuis, as vSe\ille, Valencia, or 
Cordcrva, or on those, amongst the Spaniaials, who devotcid 
themselves to a single branch of study, as philoso])hy, medi- 
cine, mathematics, and, more especially, ])oetry. Thus, 
throughout the- vast extent of tln' Arabian empire in the 
three rphirterT of the globe, the' ])rogres> of letters had fol- 
low'ed that of arms, and literatun*, Jbr five tir six centuries, 
fisun the nii;th to the fourteenth or fif^'cnth, pre.served all its 
brilliancy. 

yne of the fii>t cares o^ the Arabians, at the restoration of 
jetters, would naturally be to carry to pc'rfection the vehicle 
of thought and iliiagination : and, in point of fact, the culti- 
valiovi of their language had bi'cn amongst the most important 
labourtl^of the learned. Tluw were <livided into two rival 
^ schools, \hat of Cvifa and that ol B;i-sora, from both of which 
a numlaa* of distinguished men j)ro<M*('ded, who have ana- 
lyzed, with tile greatest subtlety, all the rules of th('- Arabic 
language. » 

The ^tvdy of rhetoric w\as united to that of grammar ; and, 

it always happieis in the literatur/- of every' country, the 
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procrpts of elegant eowiposition succeeded the models. The 
Koran was not written in pursuance of the i.ules of the rhe- 
toricians. A confusion of ideas, produced l,y too elevated an 
enthu'-iasin, and an ()b>eurity and contradiction, whicJi \vcre 
the conse(iuenc(‘s of the turbulent life and diversifu'd desi^^ns 
of tlni author, destroyed tlie unity and even the interest of 
that volume. The cliapter*^, moreover, '\v(‘re preposterously 
distributed, not according to their date or connexion with 
one aiH'ther, but according to their length, commencing with 
the longest and linishing with the shortest ; and thus a work, 
in wdiich the ideas might well have been hiSS gigantic and 
extravagant, became often even more unintelligible by its 
singular arrangement. Notwithstanding all this, there is 
scarcely a volume in tlio Arabic languagr! which contains 
passage-, breathing a more sublime poetry or a more enchain- 
ing elor|uence. In like manner, the first harangues wdiieh 
wi^iHi addressed to th(‘ jicople and the armies, to inspire, them 
witli tlie new faith and with a zeal for combat, undoubtedly 
possessed more triuj (‘loipiencc, than all that wow afti'rwards 
composed in the schools of the most famous Arabic rheto- 
ricians. Th(^ lattin*, notwithstanding, translati^l with eager- 
ness tln‘ most celebrated works of the (.1 recks on tlu‘, art of 
rlietone. These they adapted totlicir own langmtge, »thongh 
its genius was so dissimilar ; and thus they created a new art, 
which was illustrated by more than one Arabic (Quintilian. 

Alter the age of JMaIionn.*t anti his immediate s;j(;et‘Ssov«, 
popular eloiiuenet* was no longer cultivated amongst the 
Arabians. Kasti'rn despotism Jiaving supplanted llic lilierty 
of tin*. Desert, tlie heads of the state and tli(‘ .irmy regaided 
it as b(*neath tlumi to haiangue the jicople or the soldim-s. 
Tiny no longin* relied up<»n tlieir counsel or their z< ;d ■ tiny 
only i-alled upon them I'or their obe,dienc(‘. lint, il' politieid 
idiapicnce w as of no long duration amongst tlie Arabians, tliey 
wer(% on the other hand, tlie inventors t)f that spi*ei(\s of 
rhetoric whicli is tlK'^most cultivated at the prcf-eut day. 
Tliey exercised lhemsel\es. alKU’iialelj^, in the ehujmuiee ,i>f 
the a'\'ulemy and the jmlpit. Their j)hilt»soj)hers, ro ciithiisi- 
astie ill the beliid* of tlie hcauly of their ••language, took the 
oppcn’tuiiity of dis[)layiiig, in these learned assemblies, all the 
measuri*d lljjirniony of wh.ieli it was siista jitible. -In this pur- 
suit, JMalek was jcoiit’dcred as thjir most fascinating orator 
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■while Schovaiph was Ihou^lit to untie, more skilfully than 
any ollua-, llierhrillianey of poetry with the vigour of prose, 
and Al-Ilarisi \va?fsr,'le voted to the same rank with Demostljem*?-: 
and Cieern. J\Iahomet, moreover, had ordained that his faith 
shhiild be pr(*aelied in tlie Mostpj'*-*, and the name of oratoi', 
h/iatci>,t\vi\s specially appropriated, by cm ’ tom to ihesij sacrctl 
orators, and that of an harangue, liJiolhnli, to their sermons. 
]\Iany of these are ])rosorved in the ICseurial, anti the styh* of 
them is very similar to that of the Christian orators. Tin* 
preach('rs commenced bj'' ofliiring up thanks ; a i>rofcssion oi' 
iailh. and pray (‘I’s for the sovereign and the prosperity ol' tlu' 
kingdom followed, ''riien the orator enteretl upon his text, 
and opem'd his .>ul)j(‘ct ; and, strengthening himself with tlu* 
anthorily of the Koran and the doclors, he attemj)t(‘d to 
excite, in the lu'arts of the people, a. love for virtue and a 
detestation of vice. 

•Poeti'v, still more thin eloquence, was the favourite occu- 
pation of the Arabians, from their origin as a nation. It is 
said thVit this people alone has produced mon* poets than all 
others unil<‘d. Arabic poetry took its rise even before the 
art of writing had Ix^eoirie general, and, from remote anti- 
quity, a nunibcT of poets had annually celebrated tlndr 
acaden*icai, games in the city of Ocadh. TIuse festivals, 
Mahomet suppressed as a relie of idolatry. Seven of tin*, most 
famous of tliese ancient poets have been celebrated by the 
^)i’iental •'writers under the title, of the Arabian Pleiades; 
and their v\ oi ks wcie buspended around the Caaba, or Temple 
of ]\Ieccn. Mahomet himself cultivatiJ-:l poetiy, as well as 
All, Ainrou, and sortie others of the ino.^t distinguished of his 
first companions ; but aft(T him, llie- Arabian iAIuses seem to 
have, b(‘en silent until tlic reign of the Abas^ides. It was 
u^ider IIar»)un-al-liaselnd ami his successor Al-Mamouu, and 
more, espec'ially under the Ommiades of Spain, that Ar.d)i<; 
poetry "an'ive<l at it." highest jutch of .ypleiiduur. It is at this 
period 1 1 we find tliat company of jioet.^, ehivalroii.*^ loveis, 
arid royal pi*ine(\-.ses, vvh »ni the. Orifntal writei’s compare tt) 
Anacreon, to rindar, and to Sappho. Their name.s, which 1 
have vainly attempted im])rens upon my memory, siiuie 1 
am unaeqiminte.d with their vvork.'i, would al'^o ])rol>ahly 
escape the gii'atcr j>art of my r(*adci». Tlie greaf^;.st celebrity 
to.be attained in tlic-je langu'ige.s, so distant li’om us and so 
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<linrr(.*iil ill [lu‘ir clis^ractor iiiid ortlH)orii[)liy, is ol’ Mjch ;i 
<* nature, tliat 1 Iiave. been unable to niid i:i D’l Icrlje- 
Inl, the names oT tlio.M' author.-^ wlioin Andres |)laee^ in tlie 
Jir^l rank ; as foi* iii'^lance, Al-iMon(jlabl)i of C-iii'a, ^\ lioiu lie 
calls the jn inec of ]mels. 1 shall not attempt, ihei’elbre, to 
ebi'-'^ them aeeonliii” to their merit, siiiei' lam not snUieiiMith 
\(*rs<*d ill those >tudi(‘s even to adnpi ilie opinions of other-. 
I shall prefer presimtiiitr, in this place, tv'o iVaiiiiKMit.-^ ti“an>- 
laleil from other \ ersions of the Arabic, and Veisian, and J 
shall aecomjiaiiy them witlisoim^ gem‘ral rctleclioii'i on A>iati'* 
poetry. 

The fn>i <)t‘ the .-(‘veil poems su>pen(h‘d in the d’empb *' 
3Iecca, as an idyll, or rassidi^ of Amralkei.''i. 'J'he comjio- 
sition ami plan of this ancient specimen of Arabian poetry 
may gi\e M»me idea id* what was afterwards ai'i'niiipli-^heil. 

'I'he hero condnet.s two of Iiis Iriends to the place when' 
Id-, harem \\a> formmly situated, but which is now di*>erte«k 
and there bewails tin* ileparture of his mistresses. As he 
j eengnise.-, th('ir traci's, he siglm in de.^jiaii*, and r.ejt'cls all the 
<-oiisolati()ns which his friends oiler him. You liaM*,*’ say 
th<‘y, “on other oecu'-ioiis, < xiierieiiced alllietion-^ not less 
distressing than this.” “ I lia\e,” re[)lii‘s he : “ hiii them the 
])erfiimes, which waited on the sit'ps ol* my mis^ces-fs. still 
deli.L’liled my heart, and intoxicated my smises. iMy i'M' . 
iinh.'i'd, then wen; iiiled w ith bail’s, bnl they were tlie.tiairs 
of pa-sionale lo\e; they IIowtmI down my ehia'ks and i ^ 
bo'-oni, and with them my breasl-plale was hedew'cd.” ‘‘ A: 
least,” his Iriends nyoin, *• h*f the memory of \oni’ p;s-t h.ip- 
])ine-s soothe } oiir jiresent griefs. Uelli'et how olten they li;i\o 
given mwv eliarms to life.” The hero, soJ.aeed by llie-e n eol • 
hclion^, recalls all the liappy lionrs iie, had passed, an 1 tlie 
<!elig!its Ik‘ hail proM'd in the eompany of Onei/a and 
Fatima, the lain'sl amongst the fair. I Je boasts <d’ha\Hng ■h)\ e 1 
a^irgin of nneipialled heauly : “Her iM*ek,” sa>sh''‘, “r- - 
semiileil that td' the gazyjh*, when it raises it !<) des cry a bis- 
taiil object. Siie was aiUrned with brilliant neeklaees. iber 
long loi'ks fhialed o\er her sbonhler.s : black w('re lh(*y a.- 
ebony, and eln-teriiig a< tlie iiiidiikitiiig- hianclies of the 
tiabn. Slender ami tlexible a.s a llii’eail w as her' tigiire, and 
tier eoimtenmiee illuminei’ the, sliadi's <d*idght, like the lamp 
of the lonely ^ag(‘, win' pursues bis -iludii'iis vigil. Her ve’v 
VOL. 1. 1> 
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garments rcfloctcfl the azure of the skies, anil their fringes of 
preeious stones *\vere like tiui Phnadcs, when they aj>pear 
above the horizon.” IIij adds, tliat, to obtain he*i*, lie had 
pie^jeed tlirongli liostile lanees, and braved the ino.^l frightful 
dangers. IIi; iIkmi [iraises his own pt, o’age, and the eon>taney 
witli wllieh he had traversed, by night, dark and savage 
valleys ; and at the time he taki'S an v'pporl unity of 

pas.'-ing an euh gy upon his horse, whieh he do'-eribes in a 
strain of th(‘ most lu’illiant poetry. He then presents a iiie- 
tnreofa eha>e, and afttu'wards of a iestival ; and tin*, poem is 
tenninatiMl by an ailmirable deM*ription of tlie >howers whieh 
the burning «l(.‘.serl.’^ 

» In order, aNo, to give the, reailer some id(*a of the Per.sian, 

I sliall tran.dato a fragment of the Sehah-JS\nnah ol‘ Kiu’diizi. 
from a ],.atin ver.‘'ion hy Fiediaiek Wilkim. Thi^ lim'n of thi> 
poem are rhymial in eonph^ls, like oiir h(*roi(‘ \ ei ^e. 'J'he hero 
3 peak> and ex.jir('^ses his love tbr tint <hmght(*r of Afrasiab 
“ Jhdioldl how the fields glitter w ith the reel and the yellow 
rays I What noble heart ol man wmdd not bi‘aL w’ith joy ? 
How heaiiliful are the .'■tars ! JIow sweetly thx's the water 
murmur ! not this the garden id* an emperor’s [lalaee ? 
I’he I’olours of the earth are v.iried, like the l:lp(‘'^l^y of tin* 
kings V»f (♦b'lnuz ; ihij air i-^ perfumed with mn-k ; and tin* 
waters ot tlu* brooks, are not they the es.-enee of ? 'This 

iasmim*, liemling iind(*r tin; weight of its flower-, this thiekeL 
«#'•’ ro-es, 's.l^fldiiig their perfume, seem liki* tin* l)iviiiiti»‘s of 
the gaidi'ii. The plna^ant mab'.-^liealiy a«l\ anee-^, pi'oud of 
it.s beautiful plumage, wliil-t th.e turtJ,edovi‘ and the night- 
ingale Irembfing ly d( Sc' nd upon the. low'd* hranelie-. of the 
t'yprcNs. As fai* a,^ the eye can*' sire 1 eh ahuig the •-Ire.nn, a 
paradiM* hloom.s around, bhe jilains and the hill-, are they 
ifot eoveriMl with young girl.s, mure heaiitilul linn tin* angels r 
AVheeiw dr JMeni'a'lieh, the daughter of Afra-iah, appears, we 
lind mep happy. It is she who makes the gaiden as In’illiant 
as ('h(‘ pifc'i ; llu' ilanghter of an augy->l munai i'h, is sin; not a 
i»v;w star ? It is s!ie w 1; ' has slnalther riche- and her splen- 
dour o\er tliis \an''y ; she is tin; brilliant "itar that ri-es over 
\he ro^e ami llie jivsmipi . Peerless beauty ! Her lealure.s an; 
veiled, Imt tin; eleganec of ber figiin; rival.-^ tin; e\ pre.-s. Her 

« William .!<• .(s/'l’ev-eo-, Asiutn :*- Coyimciilaiii ivo. p. 84. 
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luvatli spn'ads tin* of amber a?-oii?i<l ber ; iijjori lior 

elu'eks re])()S(‘s the ro'i*. Ilow laiiiL^ui'^bini; are ber <>v.n ! 
Her li[)s liave .vtoleii ibeir eolonr from the line-^t \viiu‘s, but 
tlieir odour is lik<‘ lli(‘ (‘s-oiiee <d’ nxes. 'I'lianks b(‘ to Mo»l 
that we I'livii lieeii einblet’, tt) n-aeh ibi< l)le>sed place, and 
tliat our Jouriu^y was but ol‘ a <lay''> lenjilb !** ' 

Art(‘r iutiaalueiuL'' lhe>e twt) rrai^iiients, u liieb are e( rtaiuly 
very iiicoii'.iderable, w beu pre'-eni<-d as sj>eeim<Mis of a litera- 
ture as rieb lliat of all Kurope, I >]iall ordy ad«l, on the 
authority ol‘ Sir William rlonC', that the, ( )i-i«*utals, and 
(“'peeially fin* Ar:d)iaiis, po'-se«> iiiiny lu*r<»ie poems, eom- 
pn-^ed for the pui’pose of eeb-bralln^ the praises ol' (V 
I i 1111,11 i. shed men, oi* nf aiiimalini; the eoiiraiife of their .s«)ldi(*rs. 
'I'liey do not, however, hoa^'t of any epie>*, althouirh Sir 
A\’illiam has eiven that titb* to the hisloj-y ot‘ "riinonr, or 
"I'amei laiK', written in a [loraicai kinil ot pro^i* by bdm Arab- 
-elydi. ith more i(‘a''on, it ‘'Inuild >eem, h(* has pl uaal, in 
the I'ank of epie [loem^, the woj*k ol thc^ Pei '^i. in ]>o('t bVrdu/i, 
I'ailed the Seliah- Namah, of whi<‘h I have jii-l Liven a >hort 
"peeinieii. 'riiis poem eon^isl'^ <d‘>i\ty tlhinse.nd eouph ts, on 
all the hen)e> aiul kiiiL^ of l*er>ia. 'I'lie lir^t lialf, vvhieh can 
alone h(‘ eon.sidered as j)o*-'e— ina an epie eharaetei*. de^ei i lies 
tiie ancient war betwe<‘n Atra'^iib, kiiiir o|“ 7 'i‘ai{'sOxiaii 
'I'aitarv', and C\iikho>ru, who is known to u^ iiinh r toe name. 

f ('vru-. ' 1 'Ih' hero of the pomn i' Ku'-tem, tin* Ileren’e^ of 

Ikr-iaA , -• 

\\’itli th(‘ e\ee])lioii oi' this simile vvoi’k, the pix try ot’ 
the I'ki.-'t is enllrely ’yrie or didactic. The .Vrahians Imvu 
h'-eii inexhau"! ilde in tludr lov e-|)0(Mn',s, thei’r el-'nies on 
the death ot' their hei-or--, '*or of their b/ aiities, lli d]- moral 
verses, anion_L.*'t whieh llieir f.ildes may be n'ckoiied, their 
1 ulo^i^tii', their satirical, their d<*seript iv«^, and, above alt, 
t heir <lida<‘l ie poems, which embrai e evin the nio--t ah^trii'C 
seimiee, as i^rammar, i hetori<‘, and arithmet i<*. I»ul, ,amon'_'''t 
all their poems, the, eata^i^tK' of wbifdi, in the l‘.seuriil abhie, 
consi-^ts of twenty- four Volumes, there is not a simple epif^ 
comedy, or tragedy. 

In tlu'se ditVerent hranclu'S of poM^iy, flie ()rienlals (hs- 
played a siirprisin*^ .snl»lb*ty, and gn-at i-efincmen't ol ihonght. 

^ l’’(‘nlu/i, 1 aallior of the- Sehah-Naniali, •)!■ d in Mio'Ni’ar of ih,' 
IbigilM tll.oi \.o. lUl!). '* • 

1) 
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'riii*ii’ stylo of <;\'pro?si<)ii ^nu’clul a*M(l ol(*u-.‘int, tlioir sonti- 
rM(?nls aro noblr. and, it’ wo. may oroilit tlio Oriontal scholars, 
llioro prevails, in tlui oriirinal laiiguaj^o, a harmony in llu; 

;i propriety in the <‘xprossion, and a grac(‘. llironghout, 
^\llioh ;iiro nocos>arily lost in a Iran hition. Ihit it cannot 
escape ns that tlio fame of th(‘so lyric compositions rests, in 
some <logj-co, (in tlndv hold metaphors, their extravagant 
.di«*goiics, and thrir excessive hyperholes. It may justly Ir' 
ass(‘rted that the greatest eharaeleristie. of Oriental taste is an 
ahu-(' of the imagination and of tlui intellect. The Arabs 
desjii^ed the jioi'trv of the (hccKs, which to them appean'd 
fliid, <‘old, and eonstraincMl ; and, amongst all the hooks, 
which, with almo-t a supm-^titions NtMU'ration, they Ixn-roweil 
from that p('<'ple. there is scarcely a singh* ])oem. None, of 
tlm.^e relies ot’ elassi(*al genius were, adjudged worthy <»!’ a 
trnn.'-lation ; and n(‘ith%'r Homer nor Sojihoclcs, nor e\en 
PimlaiTwan alloweil to ent(*r Into a comparison wifli tjieir 
own pvi'ts. 'lh(i object of tin* jVrahijins wais always to make* 
a brilliant use of tin* hohh*st and ino.^t gigantic images. They 
souLrht to astoni'^h tlui iiaidcr by th(‘, abruptness of their ex- 
pre»ions ; and tiny hiird(‘iH‘d their compositioji.'^ w ith rielu's, 
under th(‘ ido.i that nothing which was h(‘autifnl could he 
snperfluoifs. Tliey 'were not eontimh’d with one comparison, 
hilt h(‘aped them one upon another, not to a''si>t th(‘ readm* 
in cjtlchiug theii ideas, hut to excite his admiralimi ol' their 
folouringi " d'hey lU'gh'cted natural sentiment, and made an 
f'xhihition of art; and the niori* the ornaments of ai’t were 
inplf iphed. the more admirahh; in tlK-ir e}es did their work 
ap])(‘ar. On this a(;eo iiit, lhi‘v were, p(‘r[)etiially seeking 
for ditlicnllies to vanijui.sh, though the.M* added neither to the 
devMopemeiit of the i«lea, nor to llu' harmony ol’tlu*. versi*. 

"J'o tho^(‘ natiiuis who po.'sM-ssed a classical poetry, the 
imithtjon of nature had diM*oven*d tin* use of the, e[)i<*aud the 
drjma, «in whieli .he, poet eiuh'avours to ex})re.ss tlu* trm* 
languajflf!, of the human heart. rh<» people, of tin*, Ka.st m'ver 
Vnade this attempt, '^riu Ir poetry is e'litirely lyrie. It ought, 
indeed, Vo hear a i*haraeter of inspiration, to jii>lil'y it in 
rising so far aho\*(‘ the'' common language of nature. Under 
wdiatevcr name it he known, and to wlialever rules it lias hei'ii 
.suhjeeted,*it will ahvays he found ‘to he the laj’guage of the 
^pass'ion-. ” *■* 
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TliO i)0(*try of tlio A^al>i;ln^ is rhymed like oin* own, and 
tie' i-liyniine; is often earried still farther in ;h<; eoiiMrnctiv)!! 
ol‘ tho vtn-.^o, w’hile tlui uniformity of tlie sound is Iroj^iciitly 
relax'd thron;^hont the whole «*xpression. Thi irlyrieal [xx'li e 
is, moreover, sul)jeeted tt> partieiilar rules, either in ihi*, loriiMu’ 
the strophe*, or in tlni onh'i* of tin* rhyim*'^, or in the Untrlh of 
the jxx'ins. The'y externl to the* whole* senteniee* that pex'tieal 
harmony which already pre*\ ailed in (*aeh di>tinet or indi- 
\ idual Tw'o kinds of versitieation we-re in the; most 

"eiioral use* ameuii;st the* Ai ahiaiis ami the* l*ei-sians, the* A* 

and thei e^/.N.s/VA*. l>e)th the*se arei eonipo.sitiems in eoM])l(‘t', 
ami the seee)nel line'> itf eae*h ee)uplet rhyme wdth e»ne* aimihe*!* 
throughout the* whede* ])o(*m. 'J'he* first line's are* met rliMiie'd. 
'Flius, in that spe!eie*s of ve‘rsifie*atie>n which tlie* S|)aiiiareK 
ha\e* ealle'd nAmnKUtt^ ami w'hieh the'y have* a]>p!ire*ntly bor- 
I'oweil fro?n rhei Arabians, the* sa’ue* rhyniti. or rat he*!* tin* saniee 
te‘rminaling ve)W’el, is repe*ate‘d in (*ve'^-y othe*r line* feu’ se\e,-al 
pages, w'l’tilst tli<* lirst line's e)f I'ae'h eoupl<*t are* not rhyim*el. 
The is an amatory eu* wairlike*, idyll, the le*ifglh e)f 

W'hieh vai'ies fre)m lwa*nty to a hnndr(*d eouple't*'. The* 
an aimitory exle*, w'hie'h eanne>t ee)mpris'* le*ss I lean 
se‘\<*n nor more* tlian thi)‘le*e*n (e)nple*|s. The* first ma\ h** 
eorre'Ctly ela^^-eel with the* eu// :o/// of l*e‘lrare‘h, the‘jatt»r with 
his sonne'ls ; and a< L^‘trar(•h eompe)'-e‘i| a ( nmoh 'rrr, or 
e*oUe'e*tie.Ul e)f ami >e)nm*(> on elille*rent .''Uhjee'l.*-, and 

file e)t!je*r Pro\e ne;al, Italian, S[>anish, aiiel i*e)rtug.e*se; pex*t^‘, 
l. id their r'/;/:en//Ve/, the ])Vine*ipal merit of whieliANas tie- 
union of a varie*ty of image's wdth a single* >entime*nt, ami of 
many harmemie)!!*, e*liang *s wdth only a* ‘'ingle* . me-a.-’iire* » 
the* Aralnan^ anel the* l’e*r.'ians hael th(‘ir dinni<^ whie-ij ai>* 
e*e)lleeti‘)iis of ^//nec'/Vs', varying in the* 'termination e)i; tin* 
rhyme*. A ])erfeet dinifty in the*ir eye*s, wa^ that in whie-ji 
the* ])e)et hael rejgiilaily |)ursm*el in his rhvAie.s all (U* le'tti'r-' 
ol‘ the* alphahe*!, tor tlie*y had a tasU*. Ibr eon."! raiiil vdfhemt 
harmony; a taste whie*h w'c can traee thronglmuj all «llie 
Re>manee j)oe'try, ami am^mgst all ihei nation*' w lio hav e^ heeJ^ 
form(‘el in their se*hex)l. 

Hut, if the Kastern nations peisM-^.s ne^ the; epic or the 
elrama, the y leave been, on the* othe*r haml, the»in\ enteers eef 
a style of ]>petry w’hich is relateel to thei ejeie^, ami vvhie-h 
siipjdies, anvlngst the*n, the plaee ol‘ ihp drama. We owe 
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lo tlii'in tiihvs of wliirli the roi'.L-ejjtion is so hiiiliaiih 

niul tin*, so rich ami vai'icd ; ialcs, which have 

bi'cii tlic (l(*li;^lit ol’ oiir inlancy, and wlilcii at a more ad- 
vai»(i<.‘d a,‘!;<‘ we. n(‘v<‘r n*atl without Ictdiiij^r their ( iicliaiitmi-nls 
anew. K\ cry om; is a( qnaintccl ,;''ith fin; Arabian IS’ight.'i’ 
hhitertabiimMits, but iT we may bcli(‘ve il f French tr.in^lator. 
\\(‘ do not po>sc>s tin* .six-and-lhirti(dh ])ai ' of liie. ;^i\*aL 
Arabian collection. 'J’his |>i‘odi_iri\)ns collt-etion i^ not con- 
iineil m<*rely to books, but iorms tlu^ tn-aNiiri* ol’ a nnimo'o.is 
cla>s of men and wonKOs, ^\Ilo tiii*on,!iiu)nt the whole exl(‘nt 
of th(‘ iMahomedan dominion, in 'J'nrkev, l*ej-.sia, and even to 
f'xtrcinily of India, find a liv(‘lihood in rccitini; lhc^e 
^ tales to ero\\<l.s who deli<rht. to forget, in tlci j>lea>in,!Jj dreanrs 
of iniafrinatioii, tlui inelancholy feelings of tin* pri'senl moment. 
In tin*, coffeehonsi s of the lj(‘\ant, one. of tlic.^ii men will 
fiatln*!’ a silent crowd around liim. Soimdimes In.* will excite 
t(‘rror oy pity, but he monj fn‘(piently |)icture.'^ to his audi- 
ence ihoM* brilliant and fantastic \i.sions which are llu; [latri- 
mony of eastern iinaiiiiiation^. lie, wall even occasiimally 
proNoke laiurhler, and the .'.(‘veri* brows of the li(‘ree Mn^^siil' 
mans W'ill only unbend upon an occasion like lhi<. 'I'his is 
th(! only (‘xhibilion of the kind in all the L(‘\an‘, wh(*re thesis 
recilati>ms«'n|)ply llui place of onr diamalie representations, 
'riie jiublic Mpiarcs abound with thi'se stor}'telIers, who till 
up the liea\y Imurs of the .sera.i^lio. The jihysiclans fre- 
([^ently n*(*pmnn*nd tlnmi to theirjjaiient.'^, in order to sijothe 
])ain, to calm agitation, or to produce, '•leep after lon^ W'ateh- 
fuhu*ss ; and the.se storytellers, accU''tomed to sickness, 
ino^iiilate theif voice.s*, .seft(*ii their tonc.^ and j^i*ntly su.>peml 
them, as .sleep steaks ^over the siilKjivr. 

'The imagination of the Arab.s, which shines in all its 
b»illiancy in these tales, is easily di.stiiif^uislH*d from thi- 
ima^inatkm of the chivalric nations, though it is ea.sy to 
perceix'e a certain r(^^emblanee betw’c(‘.n them. The siijier- 
natrtral is the same in b(»th, ^tait the moral w'orld is 

(kft’erent. 'I’lie Aribian tale.s, like t«ie romances of chixalry, 
convey u^ into the fairy-re iliii.s, but the liuinan per.sona.t;es 
which tln*y introduce, jue very dissimilar. The.sij lah s liad 
their birth, after the Arabians, yielding the empire of the 
sword to tlu'i 'Fartars, the Turks, and the Persians, liad de- 
voted thein.selve.s to toiiunercc, literature, ami tliT* arts. AVo 
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n\*ofrni.<i', in lliKin, tin' stylo of a ni< rc.-intilo ])«hh» 1(‘. w* <lo 
tliiit (»r a wnrliko iwitioii, in tlui iosn;in<*<\s ol’ (•liiviilrv. 
ainl iii’tilicial luxin-ii's dispute*, tin* ])nlin with tli^ splendid 
”:il‘ts of the 1‘airies. Tin* h(‘nK*s ini(‘(*asini:ly traxorsr di-tjiiit 
n'alni':. and the, intci'e.'.sts of incn-liMndixi cxcitei th(*ir a<'li\c 
curiosity, as ninch a> tlio love* e)f re*nown awake*ne*el *h(* ^pii'iL 
e)f the ancient knights. He■^id(*s the fein:de* e’h.irMctcrs, we 
find in lhe‘^(* tah*,s ejnJy lour ehstinet elas>(*s e)f per-.i)ns — 
prine-e's, nn'i-elnints, monks e^r c;de*ndai‘s, and slaves. Soldier." 
are seare-ely eve*r inlre)diiee‘d upon the*, slaLre. N'aloiir and 
military aehievcnn'nt". in the*"** tah‘s, as in thei reeen’eks *»f the* 
Kast, inspire terror ami proeliUM* the* im>"t de'solatinL*' e llee-ts, 
hut e*,\e*it«* m) enthusia.-^m. 'Then’e* is, e)n this ae-e-onnl, in the 
Ai*ahian tale'.s, somethintr h*.ss ne)hl(‘ anel he*roie than we* 
nsnally e'Vjaat in eoin[)e)^il ieni," e)t* this nature*. llnl, on the 
edher hand, we*, must e*,onsieler that the*-.e sle)ryte*lle>i*s are* enir 
ma"ters in llie*, ai’t e)f pre)eliie*inir, ^nslainin.L^ ami nm;e‘a"inLdy 
\aryim^ the* inte*re‘st e»l' tlii-^ kiml e)f ticlie)n ; that the*y are* the 
ereatoi s e)f that brilliant m\ thole),iry e)f fairie‘.s ami Lrenfl, u iiieh 
cxte neK the* he)iimls eef the* oriel, mnl(ij)lie" the* rie*lie--. ami 
the; stre'jjyth of hninafi nature*, ami w Inch, withe»n( ‘^Irikin}! 
IIS with le*rror, e'airies n." inle> the* re.dnis e»f mar\e‘ls ami ol’ 
preieliii i<*.s. It is IVeun lh<‘ni that we* has** e|eri\jj<‘el 4liat in- 
le).\.ieation ed' loxe;, that te‘nele*rne;ss ami elelieaey ed nliine-nl, 

ami lliat i‘e*\ e*re*ntial awe of M'omen, hy turns slave - ami 
<li\'initie‘.s, wdiie-h liaNe* oj)e*rate*d se) ]>e)we‘rfidly e)n e«m* e his jjl- 
ron.'" Ie*e*lin^s, We (race *1 heir e‘ireel.s in all the* fite'ratnri* ed 
thei Senith, Avhie-h eewe s te) this e* him; its ine*nlai ehai'*i'‘te'r. 
]\lany of these* tale*s hael loiimi their ^vay inte> eeiif pot tie*id 
liteiatnre* le)im, hi*loi*e; the tninslatit)n of the* ••Arabian Ni^hts.'' 
Some e)f lliem are to he met Avilh in eiiir ed<l Fahlianv, in 
Jh)ce*aeie), and in Arieiste), ami lh(‘.M* very tale-, which hiwe; 
eharim‘d emr infaiie’y, pa""in;2;’ from ton^m; to tejiu^iip, and 
from nation to nation, tlironi*!i (dianne*ls freefiieiitly ei.Akimwn, 
art* now tamiliar It) th*^ memen-y, ami lorm thei eleli’jht e,i the 
imaginatie)!!, td' half tlie»iiihahit<iiit" ed the* ^le>he. ^ 

lint the intliit*nee Avhich the Arahmns e‘Xt*reist‘d over the 
litt*rature of Kiire)pe*, must not be ine*asitre*(l merely hy the 
admiratit)n Avhieh the*ir peielry exeite<*l. 'l'In‘ i*aj)id [irtM^ress 
Avhieh the)2 made in the seicnee*s, gave thi*ni :,in universal 
authority dver the kingeloin of the inUul ; anel those Avhom 
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tii(‘ of Eiiropfi rc^r.-inird as in;ist(*rs in tlio 

s»Mt*iic(.*s of arithfnctics natural pliilosopliy, history, and <^('0- 
;;rai)liy, apjKiarod (.Mpially worliiy to be the infallible oracles 
of t^ste. in n*irrene<‘, therefore, to European literal ur(‘, it 
is ini|)ortant to (aKjiiin; what was t^ie ‘date of sei(*nc(‘ ainon<rst 
the Aral^ans, at tin*- pe.riod when our Jiii^ 'stors ina(hi thrir 
first att(‘inpts to einerL‘e^froin a state of barbai'is.e. 

Esi ry branch of history was cidtivati'd with livrly int<‘r(‘st 
by the Arabians. Several autliors, ainoni^st whom tho mod 
eclrhraled was Al)0id-F<‘da, prince of Ilamah, Avrotc* an nni- 
V(*r.sal Ili.story, from the bo.ixiniiini^ ot‘ tie* worhl to th(‘ii- own 
^days. Every stat<‘, (werv prov inco, (‘vory city po.ssc.ssiMl it s 
^individual chronicler and historian. Many, in imitation of 
Plutarch, compos(;d the liv'(\s of ixreat nnai, who had been 
dislinj^ui.shiMl by their virtiu's, thoir aehiovenamt'^, oi* th(‘ir 
talents. 'I'lieni was, indrcMl, amonf^sL tin*, Arabians, mm-Ii a 
pas.sion for (*\ery species^>f composition, ami Mieh a <lesire t(» 
h'av(* no .siibjoet nntonclH'd, that Ihii-Zaid of Cordova, and 
Abonl-illonder of Valencia, wroti* a .serious history ofeeh - 
brated hor.se.s ; as did Alasnero, of camels which had risen 
to di.siiuetion, lli.sforicnl dietii>nari<*s wer(i inv'c'nteil by the 
Araldans, and Abdel-^Faleck acconi])lished for the nations 
which .#()«)l'^i his langiiagi*, vvdial iMor(*ri has done tor tin* 
Europeans, ddiey po.ssc'scd, besides, ^«'OL»ra[)hieal di(‘tioii- 
ai'i(“S ,of eri at accuracy, ami otlnu’s on critical and hiblio- 
‘•yj'phic.al • sphjta*ls. In short, all thos»‘ inventions which 
curtail laljeiir, dispmise, with the ne<*e.-sity of research, and 
aifoid laeilities to idhuies^;^ were known to tin* Arabians, 
'^rin^ knowledge of coftis was familiar to them, and Al-Xamari 
wiole the hi.stoi}^ of Araoiaii niMiey. Each aid and (‘acli 
-eiem^(‘ had its Jji>t(.)ry, of w' ieh tlu; Arabians ])0''S('Ssed a 
iiuua*, complete eolleetioji than any oth(*r nation, either ancient 
or rm^ihirn. Al-Assakcr vv roti*, comimmtarii'S on the lirst 
inv eiitoV.s^ of the, arts. Al-(Ja/<‘l, in his learned work on 
Ar.a 4 »ian 4inti<piitie.«, treated, in a profound manm*r, ot‘ the 
st^nlies and invention.s of his coun 4 rymen. iMedieine and 
philo.soph^ liad even a j^reatcr number of historians than the 
othe,r scienc(*s ; and all •'he.se, dillerent w'orks W'ere embodied 
in the liistortcal dictionary of seieiiees, compiled by Mo- 
haniinad-AUi- Abdallah of Grenada. - 

J^hjlosophy was i>«issionately cultivated hy llffj Arabians. 
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and upon it wa'^ fuiiMd(‘d tin; ijiiin; ol‘ many in^oiilons and 
.‘'at^acioii^ iikmi, wlm^c names are .''till rc'veved in Knropi'. 
Av(“irluK‘S of C^)r(lo\a, was th<‘ (annnnmtator on tin* 

workft of Aristotle, and died in 1J9S. Avie(*nnn, from the 
nei;^lil)oLirliood of (.diyraz, who dietl in lO.'JT, was a j)rofoiiV.d 
philo.soplier as well as a. eelehrat(‘d [)Ii)’sieian. Al-Fyiabi ot' 
Faral), in Transoxiana, died in OoO. IIi; spnke .sev(‘nty 
language's, wrote upon all tin; sei(*ne<-s, and (olleeted them 
into an emeyelopaalia. Al-(iazeli of d'hous, who Mdnnilted 
leligion to the te'st of j)hilo.M>phy, elied in 1111. 'The, h-Mi ii'*d 
Arabians ilid not eonliin* lliem^dves to the stmlie'S wbndi 
llu'y could oidy prosecute* in thedr ele)s( i.;. The*y nndei te>i k, 
lor the* aelvancejnent e»f sciojiee, the* most pi‘i ile>M.s anel painful 
je)ui-neys; the*y became the coun<e*llors of i»rine*e\s, anel they 
w(‘n; ofteai involve.al in the* reve)lutions whiedi. in tin; lOast, 
are se) violent ami gene*rally so ei iiel. d'he ir ])i*ivate‘ life; w a.s 
thus me)r(* varieel, me)ie che‘(pie*reel \\*ith ae*e‘i'Ie‘nts, and meji-e* 
roirtantie, than that e)l’ the* plide).sophers and le*arned of anv 
e)ther nation. % 

Oi all the sele*ne'es e*nll ivate-«| by the Arabian'. pbile>se)pliy 
wa.s that whie'h penetra!e*d me>st raj)idly into the \\b*st, anel 
which had the; iireale*'*t inlluencf* in tin* sehoeds of J'aii‘e»])e; 
anel ye‘t it was the one, the; ])re>gre‘ss of wbieh was, I’n't, 
the; b*ast I’eal. 'riie* Arabians. me»re*, inge nioei-' tlain ■re)fi lunl, 
attache'd the*m.sedv e*s ratb(*r te» tbe* subth-tie s than le) tin* e-oji- 
nexiem e)f ide‘as. d'heir edije ct was inoi’c to el.i//h; lb;‘in to 
in.sirue-t. The*ir e)bscurity’ga\ e* the*m, in tin* ewes e»f the 
\ulgar, an aii- e)l' pi eefumhtj'. The*y e^xhaiisleal their inMai- 
naliems in se'arch eef my.ste*rie*s ; they »in\ e'lop,i*e| s.-lncnec# in 
e*le)uds, inste*ael eif peiietrati'^g into its re-al nature-, and eli-.'.i- 
liating the* obse*urity preMlue*e-el by the gra*iKh ur t)f fin* sidije'e-t, 
or the w'eakiiess of the* human inte-lleet ; an o^.-eni it y wbiv li 
is not the otl!s[n ing eif phile)soj)h> , but tin* obsfae-le* o\;« r w hieli 
it is the aim ol’ phileesophy tee triumph. JMene e-nlhwslastie 
than e-nte-rprising, they we‘re* willing rather to e-e)n>i^ler 'iiau 
as the* oracle of all huimyi kneiw le-elge*, than tei 'cek feir it in 
the* ])rimary .«e)iire*es eef nature*. Aristeitle* was weirsb'pjn d by 
them as a seirt e)f elivinity. In theii; eipinmn, all jihilusophy 
wa.s te) be* Ibunel in his writings, ane> the y e-\plaine'el e;very 
metaphy.sie-al epiestiein aecoreling to the- se'hola.stie i nles. 

An acouiile transhitiem ami a siihlle^ commentaiy on tin; 
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wi;i*k of' tli(‘ St;i,iryrih% appoaml lo pitch to 

which the* of a i)hilosoph(*r eoiihl attain. With this 

object they read, they explained, and tlu'y eoinpan'd all the 
eoinincntaricrt of the llri?t <li "cipher of Ari>toll(*. It is singular, 
Iib\ve\er, that ."iich able men, with long study, with so innch 
iisrti>! ai.ee, and al*U*r tin* indiistnons ap,<bcation of so many 
years, iie\ei- sncce<*(h*d in comprehending enl explaining, 
with ch*arne>'=:, the, authors Avho wi'rc the snbjca-t of their 
laboni-'i. 'riiey Av<‘re all of them in error, ami sometimes 
grossly .-o. Averrhoes, in his tran>lations and commentaries, 
lias often no sort of coniKixioii with his original. The mania 
of diseoAcring my.''teries in the m«>>l simph* things, and hid- 
den meanings in the clenre.st phrases, would lia\(* rendeia d 
the scliool of Aiistotle, amongst the Arabians, if In^ could 
have appean'd once more nj)on earth, quite iiniiitclligible e\en 
to tin* philoso|)her himself. 

Tin* natural sciences '»veie cultivated by the Arabians, jiol 
only with more ardour, but with a juster view of the means 
it was^uecessary to ])ursne, in or(h*r to ma-ti‘r tlunn. Aboii- 
l\yan-al-l>yroiiny, who died in tin* year *141, trav(‘lh*d forty 
years foj’ tin* ])Ui'pose of studying mineralogy; and his tn'atise, 
on the hnovh*dg(^ of {)reeions stones, is a rich eolleetion ol 
I’aets a;nl observations. I bn or Aben-al-15eitbar of Malaga, 
wlio (h*\oled bims(‘lf with the same (‘agm nesS to tin; study of 
botany, Iraxcllcd over all the mountains ami plaiirs of hbiropt*. 
ill search ol’ plants. lie afterwards IraversiMl the burning, 
sands of Africa, for the pnrposi* td’ eolleeling and describing 
such vegoMabh*.^ as can support the fervid beat of that climate; 
am! li(i , nbse(.Micnlly,i)a'«sed into tin*, most remote (ioimlries oi’ 
Asia. In the three* jiortioiis of»the globe th(*n known, he 
observed vvilli his own eva-' every thing sli*ange and I’are-, 
vvbicli the* three*, kingeloms of nature i»reseuteel te) him. Aiii- 
malS;, ve-getable*s, and fejssils, all underwe nt his ins[)eetion ; 
ami lu* re'tnrn(*el at last to Ids own eemntry, hiaded with the* 
speeds ot^tlie*, Kast amt the South, lie*, puhlisheel suee*essive‘ly 
Uiree volumes, one on the v4rtn(*s of ,i)hinls, anothe'r on stoiu*s 
and metals and the; ihirel on animals, which enntaiued more 
true* science than any n-,Uuralist liael hitherto displaye-el. lie 
elieid in 12 IK at Damascus, w!iithe*r lie had re*turncd, and 
vvlu-re lie v\as maele superiiite,ii<lent of the gardens to the 
prince. In addition to these, there wei;^i others, amongst the 
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Arabians, avImi inoriUMl llic i;ratitn(]o of })(^>lrri(y, siu*Ii 
Al-Ua.si, Ali-i5(.'n-al-Al)l)a<, aiul ANicciina. • ('lM*ini--trv, oj' 
Avliicli tlu; Arabians W(*ro, in sonu* sort, tlic in\i‘nhns, 
tlnaii a botti'i- arjjuaintanoc with naliin- lhan IIk* (ircck', or 
t]i(‘ l^oinans (al'I’ j)t)SS(\ssfMl ; and thi.s scicncL* A\as a])|)iiiMl *l)y 
them inusl u^nfnlly and exedusivedy to all tin* lu'cos-vtiry aits 
of life. Above all, a.irrieultiinj A\as .•^tiidi(d by tlnan with 
that perfect kiiowledj^o of ibe <diniate, the, M>il, and tie* 
growth ol‘ plants and animals, wbieb can aloni; reduces loni^ 
ex[)eri(‘nc'c into a sei<‘nr,(X No nation of Idiii’ope, Ania, or 
Al'rie.i, eitb(*r ancient or mo(ban, ba^ ]) 0 »{‘>r>t‘d a f.’odt* of 
rural laws more wis«‘, just, and ])(‘ri(>et, ibaii tliat of the 
Aiabians of Spain; nor lias any nation rvm- bcim rloxated 
b}^ tlu‘ wi>dom of its laws, ibe intelli^fenee, activity, and in- 
du.'^ti-y of itfi iidiabitants, to a liiglna* pit(di of aiii icnllnral 
pro^p^‘rity than iMoori^b Stiain, and mon‘ {*>pe(dally tlu 
Ivinirdom of Clrenada. Nor were, tlie biTs. enltivalcd with 
‘'Uecess, or less eiii i(dn'<l by the jiro^ress of iialtiral pliiloM»p|iy. 
A j^reat number of tlu‘ in\entions wbicdi, at the ])r(‘sei1t dav. 
add to tlu; comforts of‘ lil’e, acd witliont wbiidi, literatni’c 
could lU'ver lia\ e llouri.sluMl, arc <luo to tbe Ai’abian>. 'riius. 
pap(‘i‘. now M) ncces.sary to tbe proi»r(*ss of ibo intidleet, tlu' 
want of A\bi(di plun^ial idiirope, fiom tlu* st‘\entli tb.i tentb 
century, into .'-mdi a slate of ignorance, ami barliaii- a, i- an 
Arabic invention. In C'hina, imleed, liaini idl antiipiit\% it 
bad been maiMd:u*tur‘*il tVoni .silk; but about tbe ^ i*ar i)() ij 
tile lleiiira, A.i). (ill), tlii.s *in\ ention was introduced at S*.- 
marcaml ; and uben that tlourisliin*!^ city was coiupu'rcd ly 
tbe Arabians, in the year Ho t»f tbe lli^ira, aM Arabian, 
tbe name of rJosejib Anirc.*!!, carricil tlu* piMccss by wbieb 
liaper was made, to Mi’cca, Inks native city. He empbAcd 
»-otlon in tbe manufacture; and tbe lirM ^)a]>cr, n(*arly re,- 
.scmblin^ that wbieb W(; now' use, was made*iii tlu* yvar SS of 
tbe Hegira, A. H. TOf). ^riiis invention .spreail vvitb rapiility 
tbrougbout all tbe donynions of tbe Arabians, ai'J^l n;fn*e 
esjiecially in Spain, wdierq^lbe town of Sativa, in tlu; kingdom, 
ol‘ Abd(*nci.i, now called San-l*bilippo, was renowned from 
tin* twt;lftb century for its beautiful >nanubicture.s of pajx r. 

It ap|)(*ar.s that, at tin’s time, tlu; Spaniards bad* sub.-sl it uted, 
in tbe lubrication of paiu*r, tlax, wbieb gn;w ;|bundanlly 
wdtb llicin, li^i* cotton, wv bicli was iiuieb more scarce and dear 
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It AV;is not until tlio (mkI of the ihirtceiith century that, at the 
instance of Alfonso X, kini; of* Ca>lile, paper-mills \v(*n; esta- 
l)lisli(*(l in th(i (Miristiaii .states of Spain, 1‘roJii wliene(; the 
iiuenlion j)asM‘(l, in llie fonrteontli etailLiry only, to 'rrevi^a 
an^f I'adna. 

(inn]M)W(ler, the discovery of whicn i’ ‘reiierally attributcMl 
to a (ierinan e.heinist, was knowii to the Ai.:hians at least a 
century Ix foro any traces of it appear in the Faiio[)ean histo- 
torians. In the thirleentli cenliiry, it was fretpjently ein- 
ployiMl by the Moors in their wars in Spain, and some indica- 
tions remain of iS havin'^ b(‘en known in theideventh century. 
Idle conijiass aFo, the invention of whicdi has been f^i\en. 
alternately, to the Italians and the Fnmch in thii thirteenth 
ceiitiny, was aln^ady known to the Arabians in the eh*venth. 
d’h(‘, ( Ieo«rrapher of Nubia, who wrot(‘ in the twell‘lh <‘entnr}, 
sp(‘aks (jf it as an instrument nni\ cw-ally tMn[)lo}id. The 
numerals which wo calK Arabic, but which, perhaps, ou^ht 
rather to be calk'd Indian, w(‘re, iindoubtiMlly, at least cniiu- 
munieM<‘d to us by llu* Arabians. \N'ithout them, none of 
tin science's in which calculation is employed, e ndd have 
been carried to tin', p{»int at which they lia\c arrivi'd in oiir 
day, and wbicli IIk' liri'at matbeinalicians and a>lronomej-s, 
amonL«‘t the Aralilaiis, very nearly approached. Tlie nnmbi'r 
of vVrabie. iinenlions, of wliieb we. enjoy the benefit without 
.sU'iief'tini; it, is prodigious. Ihit they havii Immmi iutrodiice»l 
into lOiu-opc, in evi-ry din*ctioii, slowly and imperc(‘[)f ibly; 
for tho>e who iinpo'di'd tin m dhl not aiTogate to tlienisehev 
till' faiin* of the iinention, meeting, they did in (■\«‘r> 
(^o iiitry, peopb* AN ho. like tliem.>elN e>, liad .M en them praeli^ed 
in the ICast. It is jiecuiiarly characteri.stie of all tin' pie- 
lended diseoverie.'. of the edddle agi'.s, that nvIk'.ii the, histo- 
rians nn iitioii them for the fir.'.t lime, they treat lliimi a> 
tiling'^ in gcncrabu'^i'. Ncitlna* gnnpowih'r, noi* the. compas.s, 
nor lie* Arabic Jiuiiicral.'^, nor papi'r, arc, any where, spoki'ii 
of. -as (^'iscovi'i’icM and ye,t they mu.-t have wrought a total 
chaiige jn Nvar, in navigation, in .<hiene(‘, and in ('diieation. 

It cannot be doubled but that tlic iii\cnlor, if lie had lived at 
that time, Nvoiild liav<*. hail '-uHicient \ anity to claim so iiii- 
]>ortaiit a <l'-«eoveiy. ‘^'Sinee. that was not tlnj ea-.e, it m,.v 
rea'Mjnably be pre-iuiied lliat all lhe.se iiiv eiilions w(*re slo.\l\- 
ini’xn teil hy obscure iiidiN idual.s, and, not by nurn of genin'-. 
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iiiid tiijit. tlu“y Avoni brought IVoin ii co’infry av Iiciv tiu'y won- 
:iln*:u]y iiiii\ <*rsally Uiiown. • 

Such, then, was tlio brilliant light whicJi lit(*ralui(* and 
(lisplaycxl, from tin* ninlli to tlu! i’ourtccntli <‘cMtury 
ol' our :cra, in those' vast fomitricr, which had .submitted to 
tlio }'okc of Islamism. Many melancholy relle'ct i(>!j.s arise 
wIk'u Vvc (MiiinuM-ale*. the long li.st of namc.s which, though 
nnknow'u to us, wc'i’c then so illustrious, and ot’ manuscript.^ 
buried in dusty lihrarie's, w hich yet. in tlieir time, e'XiU’ci.scd a 
pow’erl'ul inlliK'iice.* over the Imman inleliccl. W hat re'mains 
of .-() mucli gl(M-y? Not more tlian li%<' or .six indi\i<Iuals ar(' 
in a situation to take ad\anlaLi:<‘ of tlui mmnisciijd tr(*a>urr‘s 
whicli .u‘e iiM-lo.si-d in tliii Jil)i‘ajy ol* the ICsciirial. A fe\v 
hundreds of men only, dispersed throughout all hairope, ha\ e 
• pialilied lliemM‘l\ e-:, l)y obstinate, application, to (*\|)lore the 
rich mines of Oriental literature. These, scliolars with dilli- 
<'ully obtain a tew rare and oh^cunr luanuscript.s ; but tluy 
an' unable to advanct* far eiiongh to Ibrm a judgment of llu' 
whole scope oi’ tli.Mt lit(‘rature, of which they have .so* partial 
a knoAvledge. lint the boundic-is regi,)ns wlu're l-l.imisju 
rcigiu'd and still continues to reign, ar<‘ now (h'.id i.> tin* 
interests of scMb'ma'. '(’he rieh v.‘ounlries ol‘ Ke/ and JMonx'co. 
ilhislrioiis, for liv(‘ (a‘ntnri<*s, by th(‘ niim))i‘r of^tlu'lr a<‘a- 
•lemies, llu'ir nnivc'i sit ic -, and their lilirarie.s, are now' only 
deserts of ])nrning sand, Avhieii the, human lyraid di.spiitc- 
illi tin* l)(*ast of prey, 'fhe smiling ami ferlil,e vhoi c- ijf 
iManritaiiia, a\ heia* eomincj-ci', ;irt.s, and agricultnn' altaim. il 
their hiiihol |»rospei'ii j , ai<* now the ndreals of corsaii s who 
spread horror over lIu' .s< as, and w lio (fnly relhx from liu'ir 
lahonrs in shamefnl d<*han( fieric's, until the plague periodnc.dlA 
eonie.-, to select lt''\ictims from amongst them, aiid to a’ cJ>gc, 
oth'ndcil hnm.inity. h'gypt Iim'^, hy degrej,':-, been swallowed 
up 1)\ the s.imis A\hi<'h forincily ii*rtili/,cd it. S}ri*f and 
Palestine :irc dcsjilalcd by the Avandcring Ihalonin.-^ fe-- Icr- 
rihhi still than the l’#<*ha aaIio opprcs.si-.s them, .^ll.-mtlad, 
formci lA the residmua' oi^ luxury, of [)owei\ and id* know ledgw, 
is a heap ol’ riiiiis. 'riu; ci'lebralial nni\ er''ilie-' ot**Cni’a and 
Ha.'-.'ora are extinct, 'riiosi* of San’gia a.td ami llalkli shar 
in the d('strnction. Jn this immcn>(‘ extimt* of territory, 
lwic<! or tl rice a-J largo as Kuiepe, notiiing i* found hut 
ignorance, slaAi'ry, terror, and death. I'ew men are capable 
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of ivadin^ llic works of tlieir illustrious nncostors , and of 
tlu' few who (;(Kdd roiiiprclu'iid thoiii, none aro able to pro- 
cure tlioin. The pro<lii*ioiis literary riches of lh(i Aral)iaiis, 
of which we have now j[j:iveii only a very cursory view, no 
lon”;<‘r t‘xi>t in any of the eou’'trics where tin* Arabians 
and th<v i\rus^nlinans ruh'. It is not in' that w<* nui-'t sjM'k. 
(dther Ibr the fame ol' their great men, (m* t. - their wi-iting". 
What have Ikm-ii j>r(‘served are in tlie hands of their cmemic'S, 
in tin* <*onvenfs of llie monks, or in the. royal lil>raries ot’ 
Kurojn'. And yd th(‘se va-^t countries have not been eon- 
(jueretl. It i'^ not tin* strang(‘r who has ile>pniled ihi'in of 
their riclii-s, who has annihilated tln ir po|)uiation, and de- 
stroyed their la\\‘S their mainnrs, and t!n‘ir national spirit. 
Tin* p.oison was tln*ir ')\\n : it w as a<lministcr('d by themselve;-, 
and tin* result has ])cen their own <h‘strnction. 

^^’ho may -ay that Kiirope its<*ir, wliilln r the einpirii of 
letters and oi‘ science lu'is been trans[)orted ; whicli sheds so 
brilliant a light; whn'h forms so eoiie<*t a judgment of tin* 
past, Mini which comiiaia's so well tin* suc<*( Ssivc* rei'»iis of the 
literatuia* and manners of antitpiity, shall not, in a iew' ages., 
heeonn* a>» w'ild and d<*.sert«-cl as tin* hills of Alaui il.inia, the 
.-.amis of Kuypt, and the valleys of Anatolia? \\ ho ina}'' say. 
that in sopn; new land, perhajw in thos(* lofty r<'gi')ns, whence 
tin* ( )ron<jco and the ii\(*r of the Ama/oiis lia\<‘ theii source, 
»ir, ])erhaj)s. in the inpn-egnabh* mountain-fastnesses ot* N(*w 
Holland,.' nations with other manner.-, otln*r languag**-, other 
thoiiLdjts, and other I'eliiiion-, shall not aiis(‘, oma* more to 
i’eniw\ the hiunan race, and to study the past as we have 
studied it ; iMtions wln>, hearing with astoni-hnn*nt of our 
existence, that our knowledge, was a^ e\t<*nsi\t‘ as their own. 
and that we, like thenis<d\ s, placed our trust in tin* stability 
of fann*, .‘diall pity our impotent ctfort.s, and recall tin* name.- 
of Newt'in, (/f Uaeine, and td’ 'J'a.sso, as example.s of the vain 
strnggl s of mail \>} snatch that immortaliiy ol' glory, wliieli 
fat< fu'-ed to bestow ? 
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r:i:Lr:( (ii<’ 'iiii-: phiiik' \m> ;\\r.rv<.r nr imiovi n<m: tmi/iI'm, ni tmk 
AllVr.rW, n\ 'lin: VM» lA^'Tl', «»F Tim TIH'U! M>mI us. 

Win X, ill flio tenth (‘nitiiry, the iintimi'^ of the suiilh nT 
Kiirojie Mlh-mpled t<» <> i \ :i eoii^i^tency tn (he imkIi' dialects 
which hail been proihiccil l)y the inixtiini oT llic J.atin nith 
th<) Mnriherii toii.irne-, one nf tin* new laimn.T^c.s apjiearcd to 
pn‘\ail o\er the other.-. Sooner loianeil, jnoj'e •:enerally 
'Spread, and more, i*aj)i<lly cnltival<‘d than its ri\,d-, it M-mned 
to assume (he. jilaci; of the tor.sake)/ Latin. 'riion-and< of 
piH'ts tloni‘i-hed, alino-t eontemporaneonsl y, in tldH n<*\v hm- 
irna.»;e, who irave it a eliaraclm* of oii;iinaliiy uhicl.-o\\e- 
nolhiiiL'’ to the ( { reek.s oi* the Ix’omaiis, or to wlia! is called 
<*Ias.<ical literature. 'J’l»ey spread tlan'r rejnitation iVoin the 
extremity ol' Spain to that ot' Italc; and tln‘y h.ive >ei\<(I as 
niodeU to tdl the poets who alterward- sneceedeil thi'in in 
otlnn* laiiLpiatje-, even to llio<i‘ of ilm North, and/ •imoiiLi'-i 
the.M', to th(* hamli-h and (hii (werman. All at once, houi‘\rr, 
this eplieineral i-e[n)t.ition vani.slied. 'J'he \ oice , of ' 1 he 
IVonhailoiirs was .sihmt ; the' IVovencal ua> aluandom <1, anoj 
niidcr^loiiiLr new chamre;, a/jain became, a men* dialect, till 
after a, brilliant e\i-lenc<* of three cent iriii's, il^ pna'.sua le.ns 
vvcri' ranked amonir-t tho-'O * 01 ’ the. <lead lanmi.ii:’i Fioni 
this ]Maiod, it received no addition'^. 

d’hc hi'jh reputation of the Frova-iK^ad poet-, and the' rapid 
decline of their lan.miaee, an; two plicnonii nti Mpially^.-trikine’ 
in the hi.story of llu* cultivation of the. human mind. . I’hat 
literature, which has iri^ven models to other nalio'n-, v'h 
amonu;-t its crowd of au#*oeable poems, ha.i not ]ii(‘Mlnced a 
>inirle inasttn-fnece, a sin;j;lc work of j^cnins de-lined to im-* 
mortality, rs the, mon* worthy of eiir attention, as it i- 
entindy tlu' oOsprinif of the a'je, and fiot of individual-. It 
nni'als to ns tin* seiitirmaits, tin* ima.ijinativ)!), ami the .sjiirit 
of the modei^i nation.^, in their ir.fancy., It exhibits what 
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was common to all ami prrvadtMl all, ami not wliat genius, 
siijairior to llawagc, enabled a single imlivi«liial to aecom[)lis.h. 
Thus the n*iurn «»l‘the Infant ifid days ol' sju ing is announced 
to us, ni»t by some single wonder of llio gardens, in the pro- 
drtelion of which Ihe arlilieial (‘X^'rlions of man liave seconded 
the ellerts ( fnaline, but by tin* briliiani ilowers of the iicUN, 
and by the |)rodigality of the meadows. 

It is, unfortunately, \ery dillieult to obtain the Troid)a<lour 
j)<>'‘ts; ami, when ohtaimal, to form a ju.st idea ()f tlemi 
A learmal h'rtmehman, ]M.d(‘la Curne de St. Talaye, ha>, 
it i> line, (hnotial his whohi life tt) eolleeting, explaining, 
and eomnient.iting upon the>e w'orks ; but his immense et)l- 
leelion, eoii 'isting of tw’t*nty-five Iblio volume's in manii-cript, 
ha> not been, nor earn be ]»rinteel. He has left In'* writings in 
an unlini'-hed and disorden'd stafi*. 'Jin' eomposilit'ns of 
humli*(*ds ol’poi'N are mingled togi'lln*!’ in i ach \olume, and 
tin,* laiiour of ela>.*-ing them, ami of' i emh'ring them acccssibh*, 
still remains tola* umh'rgom'. 'flu' h'oyal Jabrary of Trance 
eontai-iis va^t lreasur<"^ of Pro\(‘m,‘al manuseri])t.s ; but ot 
thes(‘ it is .‘.till mor<‘ dillieult to make any u^e. It is neces- 
sary to examine the \oluim‘s, fn»m om‘ (md to the oilier, in 
<*i‘d<‘r to ae(|ulr(i a knowledge* of tlndr eonti'iits ; but the 
diilicidly of tin* old writing and the <*onli actions rmnler this 
a painful (a^k, in a language so litlh* knoaii. d'lit-^c* manu- 
scripts, nioi‘('o\ er, are only wdthin the reacdi of a lew imli- 
viduals.. Se\ , i-al works on tin* inlluem*e of tlni 'i'roubailours 
in Turo|)e'. ha\ e, it is true, bi'cii annoumed by literary men 
of <‘eh'brilt ; hut hilherto nom* have apja-ared, nor has the 
tt^Al of''any vf tho-r poets hemi gi\»n to the [uibli'-.'' ^\ e 

■■ 'I’liue y< <iaf» .illcr d'c ]»ul»ln*aii')n nf lln* edilltiii t. tlii- 

M 1 Im\ inaiaid iiahli'.lied, in IMS, Hu* tii.'i xoliiineor In.- weik, 
Miiua'l ('h't,' th s >, m nfinah th s 'riuntlnithun''^. 1 h* li.i- 1 iui- 

111 'Mpj.lv llial hi, ink with tin* eM''li nee ul winch, lar hnu^ .i 
|HTiinh ill (111 ir liici lime and ilicir Iiisloiw, iIm-" I’niich h:i\c h ‘m !■ . 

ri <i.icln.d. 'hit liitlierlo tin-. \olniii(‘, wliich oid\ cunlaia-' ''(■iiic 
eiKjinrM'.- iiile the hinii.it iuii of (In I’oiii .nee laiiinaejc and erniiinai. 
-h.i'. not hfcn loliowid h_\ I ’'o < ollcetion o/oiiain:il jioeni'. i’nr \ihieh the 
ijiildic i-. so inijia.tie it. The sceinid Nolnine, it is .siid, will eonl.iiii man;* 
'oeeiini'ii- of ilic i.'mminer I.nigna^e aiiti-'-mr to the a ear 1 nun, w Im h 
li.i\e he'. II di-coM-ied h\ i\. JhiMioiiaid 'I'he ihiid and lonilh \ohnnes 
will eontain almost all that remains of I he nmatoiN , jiolillc.il, and sali- 
jic.il pocti' of the dh oiihadoiiiv. A ]in!dicalion like tins c.iii alone 
enable tlie literary wor'd to form ajudgineni' of (In'. lan'rOaige and ol il.i 
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'\* j)n>(‘nL only find scattorod abroad, in work*- o!' dillri.nr 
kijnls, a low traiiiiKMits, v»liiidi may convey m kno\vled'i(‘ < 1' 
tin'. iVoveiiij'al vci\sification, but wliieli arc not snlKn-ionl («» 
1aniiliai‘I/e ns with this hiuirnaiii*, m> as to enable ii> to ta^rc 
iN htaiiities. We ;n e obliirt'd to cont(*nt onr^tdves, in Ireal- 
ini; ol’ the Troubadours, wilh extracts from the Abbe Milh)i, 
who, taking tht‘ labours of* St. Palaye as his Lrround-woiU, 
Ini" i!iv<‘n us, in lhre(; volumes, tlu* iJve-. of the Pi*o\ene.il 
J^oel.-, ‘'Oine notiei’s of* th(‘ir wtu’ks. and short translations of 
th(' most strikinir passai^es. J>ut his style is, almost in\aii- 
ahl\, {('dious and insi))id. 

'I'he woi-ks on lln^ lives of tin* Troubadours an* mueh more 
nunn‘rou> than the r‘oll(a*tions of tludr poem^ ; and, indeed, 
lln‘ir li\es, ind<‘penilently, (»t‘lh(“ir verses, pre-ent a suHiei(‘ntly 
int( i-' stini; and novel idtai of their if they w(M‘e IxMler 

entitled to (air eonfidenec*. IJnfortiinatcdy, they ai’e written 
without any attention to th(3 ruh‘S of britieism, without re^rard 
to vi-uth, and w ith the d(\si<(n rather of sti ikinu’ tin* ima.i^i- 
nalion by brilliant and laanantie ad\ (‘lit tin's, than of aiilK'rin*^ 
to fa t", or k(‘('pin_i^ within the boumN of ]) 0 '>‘dl)ili ly. W ith 
la'sjieet to the l)io;*raphy ol the'-(' poet^^, tlnuean' twoorif^inal 
eolleetions made by tin* monks, still laanainin^ in manuscript. 
Oncol' the-e was compiled, in tin* twa'lfth century, by (\ar- 
mentieie, a m(*nk of the l-les of Jlii'rcs, by the dmection of 
Alpl lonxi II, Kinir t)f Arraixon and Count of Pi’os cma* : the, 
olhei* bv a (Jenoest^ of the, family of C'ibo, who i*^ hnuw'n l^y 
die name of Montf(‘ dcs ! () i', or the Alonk ol tlaj des ol 
(odd ; and who, at tlio end t)f tlui fourteenth eentnry. eor- 

jnu'U, ^^llll■ll an* at iiO'M'at ratlua iiuilter ol (Mijcctinv Ihaii 'of stiYdy 
\l lln‘ ‘-anie liiiif. ilio \\*ak fhiow much h'.^lit on lie 1 h.'^Ioi\ and 

iiKinn.'is ol anciciil fiance. 

jlSJt;. 'riic worh ol M tt.iv iioiiard is now compiclc, Imt T onisl 
conrc.*,-s ilial he lc:oc» nnu h lo 1 m‘ (IcsikmI. II a scU clion of 
!\! R:i\ luiiMitl coiisidci cd tlu* most |ioctical, in lln* iciiniais ol tlic 
TrMub.idouiv It IS liamNonicfN urintctl, dtuihtlcss coi n*cll_\ , 1 ol v.illi 
oul n(»l(“~, willioiil, annolalion, willioni tnuislal ion . >\c i an iflw cr hope 
to sec tlic ol)-<cnic jiocai-iof Trout »adour-i an oiiianu ni <>1 ili.^ lnuKloir. 
it Wiis iu'cc'^--,ii \ IlicM to ailai^ it f(»r ilio U'aincd, lo ]uc'>cr\c juiiirc laej 
tion-, \\!:n-li «l(*'Ciil)c llicaaeainl neiniici'^, al liic n -k of hum ij lian itiar 
otl'cndijij iillicr I i-^tc i)r nio«lL.'!_\. In shejt. ii y is nccc-^'-aiy lo ha\c 
^ivcn Mic bail .iloie.r wiili liic aood. lor il t nih/i tliat displa\'^ 

ibc m.in III- oie.;ht to lao c a-'i-'lcd oiii lxin,w Icduc ot llic'-o ])ocin‘' 1»\ 
n(»l(-'. bolli upon cial liors .'lid llear ivoik-^. No one 1)cll‘.*r fitted for 
such .1 l.i.’k M. Kayieniard | 

VOI.. I. I'- 
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rectfd and pfrlirted tlie nKinii.script of Carrnciiticrc, and 
dedicated it to* Iho reifrning Count of l*rovenco, ]jouis 1!. 
King of Na})I(\s of llie second liou.se* of Anjou. In l.^To, 
•John Nostradamus, Procurator of the Parliament of Pro- 
vence, published his Lives of the,* Pi-.*veiu;;d Poets : a work 
without* the sliglitcst pretensions to critic il knowledge, yet 
which, at the present day, forms the groundwork of their 
history. He was father of the celehrat(‘d ])liysician and 
astrologer, Michael Nostradamus, who.se oh.sciire Centuries 
have been so often applied to every great event, and unch* 
of Citisar Nostradaniu.*^, the author of a IIistoi*y of Provence, 
(fol. 1614) where tlie.^e lives have been inserted. Hie 
Italians, with fewer opportunities than the French of be- 
coming acquainted with the Troubadours, have displayed 
more zeal regarding them. Crescimheiii has devoted a 
whole volume to tlie Lives of the Proven(;al Po(‘ts, which iui 
has selected from Nostradamus. All the Italian poets have 
mentioned them with respect, and all the literary historians 
of that country have recognised their powerlul influence. 
The Spaniards have paid them no less homage. Sanchez, 
Father Sarmieiito, >\ndres, and the IMarqnis of Santillana, 
have illustrated their history, and shewn the connexion of 
the Prhvev<;al po(*try with that of the Arabians, and of all 
the Romance nations. 

In, Italy, on the nmewal of the language, each province 
stfid each petty diatrict had a dialect of its own. This was 
owing to two causes : iiist, to the great number of barbarous 
nations with whom the Romans had been suc(!essively mingled 
by^the frcquefit inva^'ions of their ten-itories ; and, secondly, 
to the great number of independc^nt sovereignties which were 
estajdished in that country. 1 either of these causes operated 
upon the Gauls, at the time of the formation of the Romanci* 
langyagev Three nations had settled theui.^iclves there, nearly 
at the* same time, the Visigoth'?, the liiirgunclians, and the 
Franks.^ After the compiest of tin*,, latter, none of the bar- 
barous people of the North, with the exception of the Nor- 
mans, su/jceeded in eftectiiig a permanent estahlislimeait in 
any of the jirovinces ; »nor was there any mixture with the 
German nations, stilt less with the Sclavonians or tlu; 
Scythians,, to alter their language or their manners. The 
(j^auls were thus employed for four centuries, in Consolidating 
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thomsolvcs into ono ernj)iro, ami forming ono Inniriia^c ; 

which period, Italy was successively *1 he ])iey oF the 
Lombards, tlie Franks, the IIun*:arians, the Saracens, and 
the. (lernians. Tims the birth of tlie Koinance lanjruag(* in 
Gaul, preceded that of the Italian. It was divided into two 
principal dialects : the Koinance-lVovemjal, spoken Im all the 
]>rovincc^ to the south of the Loin*, which had been origi- 
nally con(|nered hy the A'i>i‘roths and 15uri;nndians ; and the 
Tlomance- Wallon, in the [)rovinces to the norlh of the Loire, 
where the dominion of the Fr.inks prevailed. Tlie political 
divisions of the eonnlry were conformable to this j)rimary 
distinction of nations and of lanp:na"es. Notwithstanding 
the ind('[)endenee of‘ the great feudatories, the nortli of France 
hat] always formed a single political body. The inhabilants 
of the diderent provinces Avere united in the same national 
assemblies and in the same armi(‘s. Soutlua-n Fram e, on the 
other hand, after having been the l^du'ritanee of several of 
th(.f successors of Charlemagne, was elevated in H79 to the 
rank of an independent kingdom, by Jlozon, who w as cfown(‘d 
at Mantes under the tith*. of King of Arles, and wdio reduced 
under his dominion Provence, Dauphiny, Savoy, the* Lyon- 
nese, and some jirovinces of Hurgundy. Tin* sovenngnty of 
this territory exchanged, in 1)43, the title of King forihat of 
Count, under llozon IL ; but the kingdom of Prov^'ucc was 
prest'rved entire, and continued in the house of Ijiirgundy, 
of which Hozon 1. w*as tlie founder. This noble house be- 
« amc extinct in 1092, in Hie person of Giliberll, wdio left 
only tw'o daughters, betw’ccii wdiom his posses>ions were 
divided. One of these, Faydide, inarr^*d Ali^ionst.^ C’oinit 
of Toulouse ; and the other,/! )ouce, became the wile of Ra}'- 
mond lh*renger. Count of Barcelona. 

The union of Provence, during tw o hundred and tliirfecp 
years, under a line of princes, wdio, lhoiigli*they did.iiot jday 
any brilliant i)art abroad, and are almost forgotti*n in history, 
never experi<*ne(!d any foreign invasion, but, by a bateimal 
government, augmented *tj!e population and riehes of the statc^ 
and favoured cominereial pursuits, to which their maritime 
situation inclined them, consolidated ihe h^ws, the language, 
and the manners of Provence. It wife at tliis ,))criod, that, 
without exciting observalion, the J^oinance-Provi'ii^al, in the 
kingdom of# Arles, (y)mpletely displaced the Latin. The 
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latter was still cmj)loye(l in the acts of government ; hut the 
former, which' was universally spoken, soon began to be 
apj)lied to the purposes of litm ature. 

The acces'.ion of Kaymond lierengcr, Count ol' Barcelona 
aiicl husband of Douce, to the thro.ie of Brovenee, gave a mnv 
direction to tlic, national spirit, liy the mixture of the Cata- 
lans with the Provencals. Of the three, Bon^anee languag(\-^, 
wliicli tlie ('hristians of Spain at lliat time spoke, tlj<‘ 
Catalan, the Castilian, ainl the Oalieian or J^Jrtuguese, the 
rir>t Avas almost entirely similar to the Provencal, and 
although, eventually, a decided discr(“[)auey appeared, riion* 
especially in the kingdom of Valencia, it still retained an 
appellation borrowed from the name of a French ])rovinee. 
The na(i\es called it Llcfitasf or Tjhnonsht, The Catalans, 
tlu*refore, were perfectly inttdligible to the Provencals, and 
their union fit the same court mutually refini'd them. The 
former, it is true, hue? jdrejidy recei\ed some cultivation, 
either in eoiise(puaiee of their wars and intc'rcourx; with I he 
IMoor?^ of Sj)aiu, or of th(‘ eommereial activity of th(‘, city of 
Bareelona. TIuit city enjoyed very ample pri\ ileges. Tin* 
citizens placed a ju^t e.^tinmtioii on tin) frijedom tliey posses- 
sed, and at the sjime'tiim* caused it to he resp('ete<l by tlieir 
pnneo.5. Their riches, moreover, rendered tb<j im]»osts ex- 
ceedingly productive, ami enabled llie Counts to display a 
magniiieenee at their (amrts, unknown to other sovendgns. 
Kayinoud Berenger and bis sneeessors iiilrodneeil into Pro- 
vence the spirit both of liberty .ind tdiivalry, and a taste for 
elegaiiet; and the arts, with all the seienecs of the Arabians. 
'I'iie nf.ion o^ tlu'sc.juoblc sentiments gave birth to that j)oet- 
ical spirit Avlii< h shone out, at once, over Provence and all 
the south ot’ Kni’ope, lik« an electric, flasli in IIkj juidst of thi* 
most i)alpable, darkness, illuminating all things hy the hriglit- 
ncs9 of its flame: 

Al*the saiini time with tin* Provencid peetry, ehivfdry had 
its^rise^ It was, in a manner, the soul of the new literature; 
and the ehaiaeter which is tlius giveji to the latter, so ditferent 
from any thing in anti([nity, and so rich in poiMieal invention, 
is one of the ino.^t iinp(»rlant matt(*rs of oliservation in tin* 
history (d’ modmai ' literature. AVe must not euiilbniid 
chivalry with ti e feudal system. I'he feudal system may he 
called the real life of the ])eriod of which we»fare treating, 
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its advant:igt\s and iiiconveniiMiCfS, its and 

its vices. C'liivalry, on tin; contrary, is tlic ideal world, micIi 
as it (‘xisted in tlu iiiiaginiitions of the Hoinanc(; writers. Its 
essential (jljaracter is devotion to woman and to lioiK^iir. 
Hnt the [loetical notions, which then pri'.vailcd, as to th.* 
virtues which constituted the |MU-fection of knightr^ and 
ladies, were not (mtirely the fictions of the brain. Tlu-y 
existed amongst the jx'ople, though p'u-haps without b(‘ing 
carried into action ; and when at last they acipiired greater 
stability by the li(*roie songs in which they were incid- 
cated, thi-y bega:i to assert a more practical inilueiice 
over the peopk* wlio liad given tlnmi birth, and the roali- 
li(\s of the feudal system became identified with the fictions 
<j 1’ <*hivalry. 

'I'hat bold and active life which tlistinguisln s the feudal 
times was, no doubt, exceedingly attractivt‘. livery lord, 
enjoying the most comj)Iet(5 imlepcndenec, lived in his own 
castle, convinced that God was his only judge, and master, 
llis trust ^\as in his own strength, which (Miablcd^him to 
brave upprcs.^ion, and to olfei an asylum to the weak ami the 
iinforlunate. 11(5 divided wdtli his friemds the, only ])oss(‘s- 
sioii'; of tlic Nahu; of wliicli lui was sensible*, bis arms and Jiis 
horses, looking only to his own provv(*ss for liberty^ anH glory, 
and safety. Jhit, at this period, the vices of the human 
(‘Iianicten- were developed with a force proportioned tjo tin- 
nalivc vigour of the soul. Amongst the nobility^, »lo w Ingii 
alone the laws seemed to alford protection, absolute power 
bad produced its usual eficcts, an infatuation \\ hich borders 
upon insanity, and a ferocity of whtch modern fimes*m> 
longer idVord examples. Iw, tyranny of a liaron, it is trm*, 
(‘xtended not lieyond a few leagues around Ins castle oy Jiis 
low'n ; and, this boundary once passed, the fugilivi) was in 
safety. r>ut within his domain, in wlii(?li lie eonfinc^l his 
vassals like deer, he gave Avay, in the coiiseiousnt^s* of his 
(omnipotence, to the ncjst ridiculous caprices, and jjuni.flicd 
fh()>c who dispI(5as(Hl liiifi, in the most terrific manner. 11'^ 
vassals, who trembled iit Ids i)res(Micc, had forfeited all 
the ])rivil(*gcs of Jmman nature ; and^ in this class of society, 
there perlia])s existed not for several ‘centuries <i single indi- 
vidual, who showed aii}'^ symptoms of greatness, of soul or • 
virtue. Fraftknessand loyalty, which are essentially chi yal vie 
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virtues, are in general the consequences of strength and of 
courage ; but, in order to render their practice general, it is 
necessary that some cliastiscinent or disgrace should attend 
thei” violation. Hut, in the midst of their castles, the lords 
were devoid of all fear, and pubii«- opinion had no influence 
over men to whom social life was unknown. 'Fhe middle 
ages, consequently, display more examples of scandalous 
treachery that any other peno<l. Love, it is true, had 
assumed a new character, which preserved the same sha])c 
under the operation of tlu*. realities of the feudal system and 
of the romantic fictions of chivalry. It was not more tender 
and passionate than amongst the Greeks and the Romans, 
but it was more rcsp(‘ctrul, and something of myst(a’y was 
mingled with its sentiment. Some remains of tin* same re- 
ligions veneration continned to be felt for women, whieh the 
Germans evinced towards tlieir pro})hetesses. They were 
considered rather as angidic Ixdngs than as dependants and 
inferiors. The task of serving and protecting them was con- 
sidered Jiouourable, as though they wei'c the representatives 
of the divinity upon earth ; and to this worship an ardour ot 
fciding and a turbulence of passion and desire wenj super- 
added, little known to the (ierinnns, hut ])eeuliar to the 
people of South, and the expression of whieh was bor- 
rowc<l from tlu; Arabians. Amongst the chivalrous, h)\<i 
always preserved this pure aud religious character. Rut, 
where tlib ^’cmlal system extended its influence, the mO;?t 
extreme disorder prevailed, andiii the literature of that lime, 
we find more scandalous instances, than at any other period, 
of the corruption of nhmncrs. Neither the i^irrctffrs, nor the 
can:rosot' the Trouba<lours, nor th(V/a/;//fo/.'cof the Troiivcres, 
nor Mie roiminces of chiv«lry, can be naid without a blush. 
Tbe licentious grossness of tlie language is ecpialled, in (‘very 
pag(", 'by the sbaniefiil depravity of the characters, and by the 
imni(n*ali<^y of the ineidenls. In the soutli of France, ni(»re 
parficula/ly, peace, riches, and a cou-t life, lind introduced, 
amongst the nobility, i i extreme hiUity of manners. Gal- 
lantry .seems to have been the sole object of their existema*. 
The laelies, who oidy a|)(leared in se)eacty aft(ir marriage, were; 
proud of th(‘' celebrity whicdi their loveas e;onferred on their 
charms, 'i'licy were delighted with becoming the objects of 
the songs of their Troubaelour ; nor ,vere th(‘y‘ offended at 
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tlic poems composed in their praise, in which "allantry was 
often minj^led with licentiousness. They even tliemselves 
])rofessed the Gay Science, ol Gal Saber, ioTihm poetry was 
(‘ailed ; and, in their turn, tli(.‘y expressed their feelings in 
tender and impassioned verses. They instituted Courts 'of 
Ivove, wh(U*e (piestions of*galIantry were gravely <]ebated, 
and decid(.‘d by their suffrages. Tlu^y gave, in short, to the. 
whole south of France the character of a carnival, affording 
a >ingular contrast to the ideas of reserve, virtue, and modesty, 
which we usually attribute to those good old tinu'S. 

Th(‘. morci closely we look into history, the more cleai’ly 
‘'liall we jierceive that the system of chivalry is an invention 
almost entirely ])oetical. It is impossible to distinguish the 
countries in which it is said to have prevailed. It is always 
representi^d as distant from us both in timi* and ])lac*e ; and 
whilst the contem})orary historians give us a clear, detailed, 
and complete account of the vices of«the court and tlui gr(;at, 
of rile ferocity or corruption of the nobles, and of the servility 
of the people, we are astoni>h(*d to find the poets, al’tei^a long 
lapse of time, adorning the \ery same ages with the most 
splendid fictions of grac(', virtue, and lo3^alty. 'I’he Uomance 
writers of the twelfth eentiirv placed the age of chivalry in 
th(^. time of Charlemagne. period whe.n tliG.^'O ^vriters 

existed, is the time pointed out by Francis I. At fl»e prosemt 
da}', we imagine we can still s(aj ehivaliy flonriMhing in 
the [lersons of J)u Gnesclin and Ihyard, under Charles V. and 
Francis I. 13ut. Avhen AV(i ^ime to examine eitFer tlie om* 
period or the otlier, although we find in each some heroic 
spii-its, Ave are forced to eonfessthat it is^iec(jssi\ry to *inle(bite 
the ag(i of ehivaliy, at least ^iree or four (‘cntnrics before anv’ 
periejd of antlKuitic bihto»y. • 

We shall return to the invention of the chivalric ficti'ons. 
Avhon Ave speak of tlni literatiini of tlui eomftiy Avhort‘ the fii>t 
romances of chivalry AV(*n^ composed, northern Franvc, and 
more csp(*eially Normandy. The JVoven(;als, at ^le e^ni- 
meneement of their jio^^jcal career, Avere not yet ac(piainted 
Avith tluMii. The compositions of tlunr Troubadours Avere en- 
tirely lyrical, and iKJt epic. 'L'iioy sang, but tiny did in't recite ; 
and (diivalry, amongst them, (ixisted mIIkt in gallantry and 
sentiment than in tlie imagination. Tluy must necessarily 
have been njKinainted, Avitli all t!ic rules of chivalry, before 
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they coiihl lonn their coui})()>itioiis upon that model. On the 
most solemn ot-jasions, in tlie dis|)iites for glory, in the games 
called Totsojiiif when the Troubadours eomi»ated in verse, be- 
fore illustrious princes, or before the Courts of Love, tli(‘y 
we're called upon to diseu'^s quehli^ms of tlie most serupuloiis 
delieae 3 '^ and the most disinterested gadantry. We find them 
enquiring, suceessived)^ by what qualities a I^ver may rend(;r 
himself most w’orthy of his mistress ; how a knight may exe,el 
all his rivals ; and whether it be a greaten- grief to lose 
a lover by deiitli or by inlidelity. Tt is in these Teit.^ons that 
bravery becomes disinterested, and that love is exhibited pure, 
delicate, and tender ; that homage to woman becomes a species 
ol‘ worship, and that a respect for truth is an article in the 
creeil of honour. These elevated maxims and tliese d( lieate 
sentiments Avere mingled, it is trm*, Avith a great spirit of 
refining. If an example Avas Avanted, tlie most extravagant 
comparisons Avere, em[)lo}^'d. Antitheses, anil plays upon 
Avords, siqiplied the ])lac(i of proofs. Not unfrequentl}", as in thii 
case Av’tli tlioscAvho aim at constructing a system of morale I)}'' 
the aiil of talent alone, and who do not found it on experienee, 
the mont pernicious sentiments, and principles entirely iiicom- 
patibh^ Avith tlie good order of society and thii observation (.1’ 
other duties, Avere ranked amongst the laws of gallantry. It 
is, however, very ereditahle to the IVoven^al poetry, that it 
disjdaj's a veneration for the beauties of chivalry, and that it 
has preserved, amidst all the \ices of the age, a respect for 
hbnour aiiiV a lov'c of high fccliir^. 

This didieacy of sentiment among''! the "J'l'onbadonrn, and 
th'n m^vlicisrn of Ioa’.? have a more intimate eoiinexion with 
the poetry of the Arabians and K e manners of the Ka>t than 
Avc should suspect, Avlicn remember the, ferocious jealousy 
of the Musulinans, and the eniel eonsiMpienees of their S 3 ^stenl 
oT polyganiy. At.iongst tin* IMnsnlmans, Avonian is a di\ inity 
as well as a slave, and the se.raglio is at the same time 
a tqmphy- and a prison. The pas.^iop, of love displays itself, 
amongst the people of the South, w'vth a more livel^^ ardour, 
sTnd a greater impetuosity, than in the nations of Eiirojie. 
Tlie iMiis\ibnan does no* suffer any of the cares, or the pains, 
or tlve sufferings of lifen^ approach bis wife. He bears these 
alone. Ilis liarern is conseerated to liixuiy, to ai t, and to 
pleasure. EIoAvers and incense, musio<i>and dancing, perpet- 
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iially siirroiiinl his idol, who is dobarrcJ from ov(*ry lalxn iiuiN 
finployinrut. The soii^s in which ho ccloln'sites hi^ l(»v *, 
l)rcalh(; tlio same spirit of adoration and of worship which wc 
liiid in the poets oF chivalry, and ilu; most bcautifid of the 
L^*r.sian ghazcles and thcj Arabian rasstdes seem to lx; ira^i'^- 
lations of the versos or sonjjs of the Provencals. , 

We must not jud^^e of the manners of the JMiisulmans by 
those of tlie Turks of our day. Of all the people who luiNe 
followed the law of the Koran, the latttn* are tin; most pfloomy 
and jealous. The Arabians, while they passionately loved 
their mistresses, sulfercMl tliem to enjoy more liberty ; and of 
all the countries under the Arabian yoke, ■S|)ain was that in 
wJiieh their maiin(‘rs partook most largely of the gallantry and 
chivalry of the Europ{‘ans. ft was tiiis country also wliich 
[u-oduced the most ])owcrfiil cfllads on the cultivation of the 
intellect, in the south of Christian Europe. 

Ahdalrahman T. who diitaclied* S[)ain from the em- 
[)ii^(i of th(‘ Al)assid(*s, and founded tliat of the Ommi- 
adcs, commenced liis r<*ii^n at a period when the rjiligious 
fanaticism of tluj IMiisulmans was considerably weakened, 
lie introduced literature ami tli(‘, arts into tIl(^ West, and in 
Spain they attained greabu* ])rosperity than in any other por- 
tion of the Musnlman dominions. A eom[)let(i toleration had 
been granted by tlie fir^t eoiupi(*rors to the Christian Cotlis, 
nlio, nnd(*r the name of IMoearabians (mixed Arabians), lived 
in the midst of tlie IMusidmaiis. Abdalralmian, wlu^obttiined 
and merited the name of tlfh Just, respeetedtbo ilglits of Ifis 
Christian snbj(*cts, ami only sought to attach them to his 
einpire hylhat prodigious superiority ii)»arts lejlers tfcieicics, 
ami cultivation, whieli then/listinguished the Aiahians. TIkj 
(J hristians, living amidst the, Arabians,* attempted to follow 
them in the career in which the latter had ac<piin‘d ftucli 
celebrity. Ahdalrahman, who was tlie* contcm^)orary of 
(.'Iiarlemagm*, like him was the, patron of letters ; hut, more 
enlighteiuHl llnui that j^jiuee, he pursued, even in tf^e ei^ili- 
zation of the CMn-i>liaii* themselves, a more ben(Jie(‘nt and 
permammt policy than that of the French momireli. Tli6 
study of the Arabic, language was eo^isidered by the* Mocara- 
bians as the only means of dc\eloj»ftig tlieir genius,*' As 

• Four ]>riiu'cs of I he iiiiiuo of Abit.ilr.ilniuui made a ^listiiiguishcd 
figure in Spa%, from tlif middle of die eighth to the commciicomojit 
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tarly as tlic middle of the ninth century, Alvaro of Cordova 
(‘omphiins, in his Indintlus luminosus, that his countrymen 
have abandoned the study of their own sacred characters for 
those of the Chaldajans. Jolin of Seville, for tl)c convenience 
of "those Christians who were better acquainted willi the 
Arabian than the Latin, wrote hi ilie former laiif^iiage an 
exposition of the sacred vScripturcs. At tl'e same period, a 
collection of the canons, according to the Church of S})ain, 
was translated into Arabic ; whilst, on tlie other Jiand, 
several treatises on the law and religion of the Arabians were 
composed in Spanish. Thus, throughout the whole extent 
of tlic Arabian dominions in Spain, the two languages were 
universally spoken, and, in this manner, the literature of tlu' 
Arabians became familiar to the Christians of the AVest, 
witliout the latter being under tlie neces>ity of acipiiring the 
Arabic tongue. The colleges and universities, founded by 
Abdalrahman and his sisjcesMirs, were fr(‘([uente(l by all llie 
learned of Europe. One of the most distinguished of these 
was Go-rbert, who appears to have studied at Sex ille and 
Cordova, and who had acquired so intimate a kno\vledg(i of 
Arabian literature, and was so superior to Ids age, that after 
having been successively the admiriition of France and Italy, 
and lauving ascended all the, steps of the hierarchy, lui tilled 
the papal ehair, from 999 to 1003, under the name of Syl- 
vester JI. Many others, and more, partienlaily the re.-.torers 
of tluT exact .sciences in Eraiice, England, and Italy, in the 

of tilt; lentil ccntuiv, and arc ea*;ily cunlbiindcd with one anollicr. The 
liiNt, Abdoiil-llahiiian-iVn-Abdoiilliili, was only a lieiilenaiil. or vieeiox 
of t''u‘ C.iViph Vosid ; aij/.l jel ii was lio xvho cndaiiii^cri'il Fraiiee, and 
after liaving laken pONses^nm of half tpat country, wasdefcatc'd in the 
jilaiiis of 'Pours, hy Cliarjos M artel, in This i.s probably th(‘ saiiii' 

priiiee whom Ariosto, in iiiiitaiiou of the aiieicnt lioinaiiec writcis, has 
iu'rodnecd, hy an anaeliroiiism, as the autaj'iniist of (Miavienia^iie, umkr 
the name of Aj^rainaf/lc. The seeoiid, the individual mentioned in the 
text, .vhdonl-Itahmaii-Hen-Moawiah, was the only one of his family who 
escapial hebi.i? m.i 'haered in 74‘.b when the Ominiadaii Caliphs, his an- 
eo.- tors, lot the tliroiie of Dumaseiis. Ife w;”idored a^^ a Iry.ilixe for si\ 
y“ars in the deserts of Afr'ea, xvheii Spa in. idee I anal in his taxonr. lie 
enjoyed a t^loritms reipi from 75(i to 7.S7. Two of his deseendants. 
Ahdalrahnnin H. — S5:q and Abdalrahman 111. (!il2 1 ) boie 

v.'ith no le-..^ xirine ami pr<|sperily the titles of Calijih *d tl:e We.-t, .iiid 
of Kmin-I'^l-Mov.mcn^in (1‘riiiec of the Faithful); and ihiis the nion 
hrillianf exploits, and the liiglirsi prospeiityof the ]\lo(n> of Spain, ;m 
conuected with the name of Abdalrahman. „ , 
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irlevcnth century, compb^ted their studies, by a residence of 
longer or shorter duration, in some of the unwersities of th? 
soiitli of vSpain. Cani[)aniis of Novara, Gerard of Carmona, 
Atclard, Daniel Morley, and many others, coniess, in tlunr 
writings, that they are indebted to tlie Arabians tor all tlftit 
they Iiave communicated to the public. , 

The monarchy of the Ommiades gave way, in S[)ain, to a 
number of petty Moorish sovereignties, Avl\ieh, ceasing to 
make war upon one another, becaiiKi rivals in the cidtivation 
of the arts and of letters. A gr(‘at nnml)er of poets w(‘re 
attached to the courts of the [iriiKcs of Grenada, of Sev ille, 
of Cordova, of Toledo, of Valencia, and of Saragossa; and 
numbers of astronomers, physicians, and chronich-rs enjoyed, 
at those courts, a distinguished rank and llu; favour of the 
Sovereign. Amongst these many were (diristians and Mo(;- 
arabian*^, and many belonged, both by religion and birth, to 
the two languages and the two couiftries. Whenever they 
cxjTcrienced any mortilications at the courts of the Moorish 
kings, or whenever th(*y felt ariy apprehension for* their 
lil)erty or lludr property, they lied, carrying with them their 
talents and their imkiNtry to the CJliristiaiH, who receiv'cd 
them lik(*. unfortunate biadhre/i. I'he petty princ(‘s of tlic 
growing king<l<nns of Spain, more (‘sj)ecially those oli( ’ata- 
lonia and Arragon, by wliicli, until the year liri,*tlH‘ Mus- 
sulman kingdom of Saragossa was surrounded, attached to 
llu,‘ir persons, the mathematiciaii.s, the philosoplu-rs, • the. 
I)hysieian3, and the Troubatf^ars or invtmtors of .stories anti 
-ongs, who had reeeive<l their Jir.st education in tlui seht)ols 
(if Andalusia, and who cnt(‘rtaiiied thos^ eonrt.'j hy tke tales 
and the works of lietiou whi(/i they borrowed from llui lit(M-a- 
ture of the lOast. The union of the soveiTdgnties of (hitalonia 
and Provence, introductal these men of seienee and tin; Ti*ou- 
hadours into the stak s of Ivayinond Dv-renger. Tlie various 
dialects of the Uoinaiice were not then so di>tinct as they are 
at prcisent, and the d'rouhadonrs passed with e.’Ho ft*(>m /he 
Castilian to tin; IVoven(V> which was then reputed (he most 
elegant of all the languagtis of the South.* * 

• Ta a litllc work published in 1S18, On fii(> J*<Wfinoffc find Litcra^ 
hire of Pror*')irr, Aii;'i:shi.s Williiiiii Schb'gol alleinpts to disprove the 
influence of 'the Arabians on flic ci\ ili/Jitioii and jiocirv of llw; Pro- 
veu<;als. Jfe Afributes (• (he SpaniiTds of the Middle Ages, and he 
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Thus it Avas that llui iiations ot nu)(It*rn Kuropo wen* 
tau^lit the; art ‘of poetry ; and th<* rules which W(*re imposed 
enable iis to reco^jnise the scliool from whicli it procf.'oded. 
Thctir^t ndc, which may be; called peculiar to modem poetry, 
was rhyme. Tlie invention of i j yminoj the* terminations of 
verses, 'or the middle of the verse Avit!» the t«‘rmination, Avas 
unknown to th(! (i reeks, though it is somct’.oies to be found 
in the classical Latin poets, where, howi*v(;r, it aj^pcars to 
have be(ai adjnitt(‘d with a ditrerent vi(;w than that which Ave, 
])ropos(* to ourseK^es by the use of rliyim*. It was introduced 
less for th(* purpose of marking the vers(*s than the sense ; 
and it was forme.d merely by a <*oincid(‘nce in the construc- 
tion of the sentence. One verb, or one noun, Avas placed in 
opposition to anotlna’, and the etrect of the, re])etition Avas to 
indicate, by the t;ar, that the poet was pursuing analogous 

h:vs (lone so on oilier occiisVous, (1 h‘ iiitoleniuce jind religious liatrod 
\>liich llM‘ir dc‘Sl.^'^d:lIlt^ evinced, under Mie llirec IMiilips, Ilislory 
(loos incnlion this a\('rsi(m helv\i‘cii the Spaniards and (he Moois. 
I’nlil llio liim* of Alplioiiso X. of (^•l'^til(.^ there was not a siaglo reign 
ill \ihieh so!ii(‘ (’hrisiian [iriiiee did iwt lak(‘ refuge at a Moorish court, 
or will n a Moorish sovereign did not seek slielUu* troin a Christian king. 
Kor a hunt li\ d and fifty ,A ears, Ave see at. the courts of tlie two llogers 
and tlio two M'illiains of Sieifv, as a\i‘11 as at that of Frederick II, 
ArahiaiVeou ili(‘rs mingled with Italian, and thcjudgesofall the ])roAinees 
in lliu l\\o Sicilies ^eloetcd IVtnu amongst the Saraeeas. 'flu* two na 
ti(»ns \\ci(; iniimalel\ hlended, in the south of Europe, during at h'ast 
five e« 111 lines. M Itaviiouard has produced proofs of the evistciiee of 
tile Koimiiiee lauguap:e at. Coimbra iv- rorlugal, in I he year 7.*M, in an 
ordonii.ineo of .Vlhoaeem, son of Malimiief .Mhamar. Al this very lime, 
all the provinces of the south of France Jiad heeii eompieied hy Ahdal- 
ralniiaii. * The triking ofrTolcdo, in is not, tluii, tlie [leiiod Avliieh 

the .Vhbc Andres, AI. (liiigiieiii'*, or iiiwelf, have fixed as the icra of the 
1Tom;ii(,m1 ]»(>efi\ ; nor*'does *he diseo\ery of I lie Komanee poem of 
H(»ct)iius, aiilei ior to tlie ;yoar 1000, givens the dr (jrurr. Tli(‘ 

tvkiiig of M'oledo merely j>l:ie('d tlie most eelchrated school of the 
Arabians in the jiower of tlie Cbristiaiis. This school eontiuiicd to 
s])read 1 <Iil scii’iiee.s of the Arabians in the West, long after the mixtiiie 
of the eoints liad Tendered their poetry laniiliar. 

TIiic iiXiueriec of the Aloors over the Latiiis is distiiigiiishable in the 
Cudy of seieneii, philoso})]i the arts, eon^ieivc, agriculture, and ev('n 
religion. It. Avould he .strange then, indeed, if it did nol extend t« the 
songs which ciiUa'cikmI thci/lestiA’als in Avhieh the tA\o nations u.scd to 
mingle, Avlieii Ave know lioi,' jiassioiialely fond they both were of musie 
:ind jioetry. Tne .‘<amo air adapted hy turns to Arabian and Komaneo 
Avords, necessarily reipiired the Hiiiiie time in ihe ami the saim* 

dijatrihiition of the rhymes. • 
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ideas for tlinio or four verses, after which the rhymiii}^ wi^: 
abandoned. The Latin poems of the JNIiddle Ages an* inon* 
fre(jiiently rhyme<l, even as early as the eighth or nintli 
century. But it must be n‘collected that the mixture of the 
Arabians and the Latins took ])la<*c. in the eighth century, 
and it wouhl, tlierefore, be diflicult to ])rov(i that fhe lirs’t 
rliymed Latin poetry was not borrowed irom the Arabian^. 
So, also, with njgard to the German rhymed po(*try, the most 
anci('nt poems whi<di w(i find rliymed in couplets, arc not 
n(‘ar so early as the first poetical attempts, whicli were 
always in rhyme, of the Arabian^, or, indeed, as the liist 
known iutm-couixi between the two nations. Jl is very pos- 
.sible that thi‘, (Joths, on their invasion of Europe, may liave 
introduced the ih>e of rhyme from those Eastern countries 
\\ henc(‘ they issued. But the most essential and antinue form 
(if versifuaition, amongst the Teutonic nations, was borrowed 
Inun ihe Scandinavians, and consisted in alliteration, and not 
in ihymc. 'fliis allitmaition is the rejietition of the same 
letters at the commencement of the words, and not of the 
same ^oinid at the termination. The Niidielungcn, which was 
writtc'u early in tiio thirteenth century, is rhymed In coiijilets, 
aiul almost, it may lie said, in the. French style. But Ihe 
same pcx ui, in the Icelandic, traditions, whic’h wv> \eivilied 
in tin* ninth or tenth cenliiiy, is not rhymed.*' 

The consonants held a very important [)lac(‘ in the, lan- 
guage', of the North, whichu^bound in them, as do Jlft; vowiJs 
in those of tin* South. Alliteration, therefore, which is but 
a repetition of the. consonants, is the ornament <;f the 
Northern tongues ; while a^sotittnee, oi' the* rhyming of the 
terminating vowels, is peculiar to the popular m rscs of the 
nations of the South, although the jiractice has b(.‘en redni^'d 
into a system only amongst the Siianiards. ^ 

Ivhynu!, llieii, which was essential to all the ]>oci'ry ( f dui 
Arabians, and was combined by them in \ arious ^Tvhiys to 

The rollowiii”’ is an evafnplc of five allin'ral ions Mliirh scpplii'd (he 
phae orrlnnie. The line.s are from die (jlernian inula! it»n et Konqiie ; * 
//ell MM'/zcisseii * 

y/at's iiieiii o/dciiii, * * 

Kwr/. nifin 7^«"lieii /Tihn n/ein , 

//ascii mein yache, 

//:iiil) (k r aiisganir, ' 

i'VyV .•'.sj^nl bhit iiii iy/t/iigcustarn. 
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please the car, was introduced by the Troubadours into the 
IVoven^al hin^^ua^e, with all its variations of sound. The 
most usual Ibrm in Arabic j)oetry, is the rhyniing in 
couplets ; not luakiii^ the two accordant lines rhyme simply 
with one anotluir, uneonnected tlie preceding or subse- 
quent I'hymes, as in tlic poetry of the 2\ieb(dungen, or in our 
heroic verse ; but rhyming every oilier line together, so 
that the rhyme is continued tlirough the whole stanza, or the 
whole poem. This is, likewise, the most ancient iorm of 
Spanish poetry. A w<*ll-known poem of the Kmperor 
Fred(U‘iek 1. jiroves that the same order of rliymes was 
employed by the Provencals. I'his emjieror, who t-pokc*. 
almost all the languages of his time, met Kaymond Hcren- 
tA'ii’jr. Count of Provenc(‘, at Turin, in 1 1 d4, and biistowed on 
him the investiture of his fiefs. The count was aceomjianied 
by a great number of the poets of his nation, of whom almost 
all were amongst the principal nobility ol* his court. They 
delighted Frederick by the richness of tluur imaginations, 
and tfie harmony of their verses. Frederick repaid thei«’ 
attentions by the following lines.* 

A Prciiclnaaii I’ll have for my oavalicr, 

And a Calalonian dome, 

A (lOnocsc for his honour clear, 

And a court of Castilia,j iaiao; 

The rrovcncal soiii^s iny ear to ]dease. 

And the daiiccs of ^rreviwui, 

ril ha>e the ;;nicc of thO|Arraf^uaesc, 

A ml the pearl of .Jidiaif ; 

All I'hii'-li'^lnnairs Iriiids and face for iiie, 

And a }onth I Jl havo from Tiisc.iny. 


* Plas ini cavdlier France/, 

Fj la doiiTia Calalaiia, 

K Tonrar del (Jinotv, 

• E la eourt de Castcll.'ina, 

Lou cantar l*roveii(;ale7„ 

E la dan/a TreviHana, 

E loll corps Ar.i^oncR,i 
E 1‘f ]ierhi .Juliaiiayi 
Ija mans c kara d’Anglcs, 

‘ E h»u douzel do Toscan.i. 

[The above translation is borrowed from one of the very able articles 
on the Poetical LiUrature of Spain, which have appeared in the lletro- 
ppectivc Keview, and which are, wc believe, corrcetly attributed to the 
ppn of Mr. Bowring. — 7r.] * 
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111 Arabic poetry, also, the secoml verso of each couplet 
frequently terminates with the same word, and this repetition 
has been, likewise, adopted by the Provencals. A remarkable 
example of it may be found in some verses of Geoflriy do 
Kudel, a ‘gentleman of Blieux in Provence, and one of tlioVe 
who were presented to Frederick Barbaios>a, in llo-h Tlu* 
occasion on whieli these lines were composed was an e.x- 
traordinary one, and very illustrative of tiie wildness of the 
imagination and manners of the Troubadours. The knights, 
wlio had returned from the Holy Land, spoke with enthu- 
siasm of a C.’ountess of IVipoli, who had extended to them 
the most generous hospitality, and whose grace and beauty 
equalled her virtues. Geoffrey Budel, hearing this account, 
fell deeply in love witli her, without having twer seen her: 
and pri‘vailed upon one of his friends, Bertrand d’Allanianon, 
a Troubadour liki; himself, to accompany him to the Levant. 
In 11()2, he quitted the court of b^ligland, whither he had 
beefi conducted by Geoffrey the brother of Kichard I., and 
(unbarked for the Holy Land. On his voyage, lu: was 
attaok(‘d by a seven'- illness, and had lost the power of speecli, 
when he arrived at the port of Trijioli. The countess, being 
informed that a eelebiated poet was dying of love for her, on 
hoard a vessel which was entering tlie roads, visited Hm on 
shipboard, took him kindly by the hand, and attempted to 
e.heer his spirits. Kudel, we are assured, recovered his speech 
sufficiently to thank the countess for her humanity, and to 
declare- his passion, when hfli’ expressions of gratJtiuhi were 
silenced by the convulsions of death, lie was buried at 
Tripoli, beneath a tomb of porphyry, which the counttbs 
raised to his memory, with W Arabic inscription. I have 
transcrilied his verb's on distant love, Adiich lie composed 
previous to liis la>t voyage. The Prench version, vvhicii”!^ 
have added to this Provencal fragnumt, has ho pretensions to 
poetry, hut is merely t<j be eon.*iidered as an attempt to pre- 
serve the measure and rhymes of the original. H,is t)ie 
Prov(m(;al itself, with ',ts- repetitions, its refinement, its 
occasional obscurity, tliough, at the same time, with its 
simplicity, composed in obedience to , rules peculiar co itself 
hut foreign to us, which it is my object to give. If I 
had wished to translate the - Provencal into Pheiich vcr&e, 

I must hav# paid a„ very different degree of attention 
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to tlio construction ot‘ our language, and to its poetical 
I'liaractcr.* . 

Angry and Had shall be my way, 

If 1 bcliold not her afar. 

And yet I know not when that day 
Shall rise, for still she d-n'lls alar. 

(lod ! who hast formed this l.iij array 
Of worlds, and placed my love ano’, 

Slroiigllicn my heart W'ith liopc, 1 pray. 

Of seeing her I love afar. 

Oh, JjohI ' believe niy faithful lay, 

For well J love her (hough afar. 

Though blit one blessing may repay 
Th(‘ llioiisainl griefs I feel afar. 

No other love shall shed its ray 
On me, if not Ihis love alar, 

A brighter om*, wiicrc’cr I sira\ 

T shall not see, or near, or l.ir. 


* [The original Piwenyal, and AI. dc Sismondi’s version, aie both 
given ielo*i. The aMenipt which the 'IVanslator has made to present 
those singular versc-^ in an English drc'-s, is, he i^ aware, a very iinpei 
feet one - y 'r. j 

Iral el dolent m en pari ray 
S'ieu non ve,\ eet amour de lueneh, 

Et noil say cpi’ oiira la veiny 
Carsout Irop iioiilres tcir.i‘< Uiciudi. 

Dieu (\uo fe/i lout »piaiit van e \uy 
Ih foniia aipiest amour lueneh 
J\h\ don poder al cor tar hay 
I'hper Ac/cr raiiioiiilTi! lueneh. 

Segnour, (ones lei pour "’eray 

Eaiiioyr (ju’ay \a r- clla do liioncl 
Car pour in hen iMumVii c->l)ay 
Hay npllc mal^, taut .M*y de lueneh. 

.la d’aiitr'amou. nm jau/irai 

S’ieu non jau dest’ainouf de lueneh 
(2u«iiia plii> h«'lia non on sa.> 

Eiiluc/ quo sia nv juav. iii lueneh. 

Irrite, dolent jiartiiMi ^ 

Si no vois cct amoiii de 1^'uii, 

Et ne sais •juaiiflje le \errai. 

Car sont ])ar Irop iio.s terres loin. 

J>ieu, qiii (oKles cho.ses a.s fait, 

, Et formal, ect amour si loin, 

.Donne force a iiioii cteiir, car ai 
L'espoir de voir m'amour an loin. 


Ah! 
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But the Troubadours did not always adhere to tliis form, 
whicli is essentially of Arabic invention. Tfley varied their 
rhymes in a thousand different ways. They crossed and 
intertwined their verses, so that the return of the rhyme \^as 
preserved throughout the whole stanza ; and they relied on 
their harmonious language, and on the well exercised* ears of 
their readers, for making the expectation of the rhyme, and 
its return after many verses, equally productive ol' pleasure. 
In this manner, they have always appeared to me to have been 
completely masters of rhyme, and to have treated it as tlieir 
own peculiar property ; whilst the (lermans, who pretend to 
have communicated it to them, managed it in the most timid 
manner, even in the twelfth century, rhyming their lines 
together, two and two, when they ought to have rhymed 
them alternately ; as though tlicy feared tlnit, in a language 
so lieavy as their own, two rhymes* not immediately con- 
Jicoted, would be lost. Still less diil ^hey attempt to restore 
the rliyme after an interval of several lines. It is triiq, that 
at a later period, in the thirteenth century, the Minne- 
singers, or recit(TS of love-songs, the Troubadours of Gcr- 
iiiany, imitated this play upon the rhymes, and all the difficult 
variations which they saw in use amongst the ProvcnCjpls. 

ithyme was the very gi'oundwork of thcj Ih'oven*'*.!! poetry, 
whence it ci*'*pt into the poetry of all the other nations of 
modern Kiirupe. lJut it did not constitute all tlie requi-sites 
of ver>e. 'fhe number aiulHhc accentuation of tl.e syllabliA 
were substitiU(;d by the Provencals, in imitation of the 
Ar‘d)ians, as far as wc t lU j 'dge, in the place of the <yuintii;y 
or the empliasis, vvliich f<»rii'id the basis of Greek and Latin 
vers(;. in tin languages of antiquity, each sylhible luid, in 
the pronunciation, a sound, the duration of which was ift- 
viiriably iix( d. The relative duration of shese sounds wa^ 
likewise determined by an exact standard ; and, all **the 
syllables being distributed into two classes of long au^ slujrt. 

All i Srij'ncuT, tenez pour bicn vra: 
b:iinour cpi’ai ])our ollc <lo loin, 

(.'nr pour im bien (juc j cn aifrai, * 
niillc m.aiix. Unit jc .sui^i it)m. 

./a >r;iiitrjimour jic jotiirai, 

^ Si non ilc ect nmoiir do loin, 

(hi'iinc plus belle jc iie ii 
ICn lieu qiii suit iiL i»,es ni loin. 


• VOL. I. 
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the versification was founded on tins primary classification, 
and very much* resembled tlie measure in music. The verse 
was formed of a certain number of measures which were 
called feet, and which marked the rise and fall of the tune, 
which always comprised the sama time, anrl, whatever varia- 
tion there raFght be in the sound of the pronunciation, the 
line still preserved the same uniform measure. 'Ibis mixture 
of ditforeiit feet gave the Greeks and Komans a prodigious 
number of verses, of various lengths and measures, in which 
it was essentially necessary to arrange the words in sucli a 
manner, that the ear might be struck by the equality of tin* 
time, and by the uniform cadence of tlie sounds. In none of 
the Koniance languages can the ear distinguish the syllables 
into long and short, or assign them a j)recise and propoi- 
tionate quantity. Accent, in them, supplies the place of 
quantity. In all of thejn, with the exception of the French, 
there is some one syllable, in every word, ui)on which Ih(* 
stress^f pronunciation is laid, and which seems to determine 
the predominant sound of the word. The Provencal in 
particular, is strongly accentuated. The Troubadours, per- 
ceiving this, and being probably unacjquaintcd with the 
harmony of Latin verse, produced something analogous to it 
in their o^vn poetry, by mixing accentuated with unaccentu- 
ated syllables. Tlie ear alone was their guide, for they did 
not, 'in yieir poetry, attempt to imitate the classical author.-, 
fiidecd, thVy ill understood the Ades which they themselve.’* 
obeyed, and would have found it difficult to communicaU; 
them. *The organization of their verse was more simple than 
that of the ancients. They only employed a measure which 
consisted of two syllables un ]ually accentuated, and that of 
Jvvo kinds, the trochee, consisting of a long and short syllable, 
and^tlie iambic, of a short and a long ; and they preferred for 
constant use, and for the ground-work of tlieir verse, tlie 
iam bie,g*as did alter ward.s the Italian.s. * Tlie Spaniards, on the 
^contrary, in their ancient poetry, ma'Jo choice of the trochee, 
and preserved also, in their heroic poetry. Ion vernos de arte 
mayor, the dactyl„cons!sting of a long and two short syllables, 
or the ainjdubracb, of*a long syllable between two short ones. 
But it m^ust not be supposed that the Provencals, the 
lij^paniards, and the Italians, or oven tlw^ Grceks#\nd Komans, 
took any extraordinary pains in the selection of the syllables, 
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SO as to place the long and short syllables nltcrnat(‘ly and in 
the requisite order. Certain parts of the line required ai; 
accent or a long syllable. There were thus two or three 
syllables in each verse, as the fourth or the sixth, the eighth 
and the tenth, tlie quantity and j)osition of which were fixed ; 
and, in consequence of the n*gular proportion in the 'modern 
languages, between the accentuated and the unaccentnated 
syllables, the former naturally drew the others into their propt'i* 
places and communicated the measure to the v^ersc. 

These syllables, the quantity of which is fixed in llie 
modern languages, are those which mark the caesura, tliose 
which correspond with it, and those which terminate the 
verse. The cjesura is that point of rest whicli tlie car, in 
accordance with the sense, determines in the middle of tlie 
line, dividing it into two parts of uniform proportion. In 
th(j verse often syllables, wJiicli is i^osi frequently met with 
in tlie Romance languages, this point, which ought naturally 
to occur after the fourth syllable, may, according to the taste 
of the poet, he deferred to the sixth ; and it is one branch of 
the art, so to intermix these nnc(|ual proportions as to pi’c 
vent the ear from being fatigued with the too gn'at monotony 
of the verse. When tlie emsura is placed regularly after the 
fourth syllable, that syllable ought to be strongly aefentfwated ; 
so ought the eighth, with which it corresponds at an equal 
disiaiKJe ; and the same is to be observed with regard In the 
tenth syllable, upon which flic voice dwells, at tlK.eftd of t>(* 
verse. In those verses, in which this disposition of the 
accents is varied, and tlie first liemistic;Ji is longer tjiaii tjie 
second, the caesura falls upon the sixth syllable* which ought 
lo be accentuated as well as the tenth. •When all the equal 
sjdlables arc accentuated, it almost necessarily liappens at 
the unequal ones are not so, and the verse# naturallj^ divide!?! 
itself iriio five iambics. Tlie poet lias only the pqwdt* of 
sometimes substituting a trochee in tlie place of thc«lirst firi<l 
third foot, or of the firsf^md second ; and the quantify of the 
line cannot be false, unless when the fourth, the eighth, aiuf 
the ninth, or the sixth and the tcnth.f arc not aeccntfiated.* 

• 

* However fatiguing these details may appear, I have thought it 
ncircKsary to in a note, some examples, drawn from different lan- 
guages, for the bcnelit of fliosc only who arc desirous of seriously .stud^i- 
ing the laws of versification, in foreign languages. In fact, the prosody 
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I must claim the indulgence of the reader, for these dry 
and fatiguing details, into which I am compelled to enter. 
The laws of versification which tlie Troubadours discovered, 

which the Provencals invented, is iinivei^'iHy adopted in the modem 
languages with the exception of the French. The French, w'ho are 
Btraiif^ers to these rules, are inclined to deny theu existence. They 
jiid^c «)f the verse ol' other nations by their oivn. They count the sylla- 
bles and observe the rhyme, hut wdiilst they ncglctit the study of the 
j)roso(ly, it is impossible for them to feci that harmony of language to 
Avhieli poetry owes its most powciful eficets. 

Ill piosody, two marks are employed; the one (- ) distinfmislies the 
lony »)r accontnateil syllables ; the other ( 5^ ) the short syllables. Tlicsc 
I have placed over the corre« 5 pondinff syllables in Ihe verse, and I have 
♦livided the hemistich afler the caesura by this mark (— ). 

Jjo jorri que us vi — o donna primament 
Quant a vos phic = quc us mi luisest vezer 
Farti mon cor— tot autre pcnsamcii, 

' ill loruni fciiii ca vosz=Ltuit mci volcr 

Que sim passe/. 1)01111^ cn mon coi rciivcia 
A iiu dolz riz— ofc ah un dolz esgard 

' j\lic quant c.->-=iai fc/es ohlidar 

Anioifil On Mai'i^nUh 

In the Provencal \crses, at least in those of ten sj'llahlcs, tlie quantity 
iij more dliliyult to fix, siiu*c the poet, has ihc cljoico of such a variety of 
measures, and lias only <)nc, or at mo.'.t I wo feet, in the verse, the (juan 
tity of w'liicli is determined. Still it is alw.aj-s tlie variation of the accent 
which "b'cs the verse it >4 harmony. 

The suTiie rules apply, without exception, to all the other modern 
languages ; and the Italian verses, for iiistaiiee, ought to he scanned, on 
the Provencal principle, thus : 

Miser chi ^ual o pran~do si con lida 
CU’ ogiior star deh^bia il malcTicio oecuUo, 

Che quaiido ogn’aitro tae— - eia latonio gri(!a 
L’ aria e la terra stcs=sa in eh’ iJ sepulto. 

1 Ariofito. 

I 

It should he remarked, that the ca?sura often divides a W'ord in the 
middle, hut, in this case, the accent is on the iii.^t syllable; and thus 
the unite syllable vrhieh follows, being .scf.'*eely soiindl.Ml, re-attache^ 
itself to the first hemistich. The lines, in Italian, teniiluatc almost 
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aro of very "oiieral application. They cxttMul to the litera 
turc of all those nations, of winch 1 propose U) treat. They 
have been adopted by all the countries of the south, and by 

always with a mute syllable, so that they arc composed of five iainlftvs 
.i:id a half. The Spanish and Portuguese verses, after the^tiiiie of 
Charles V., arc perfectly similar. 

Solo y pciiso=:so en prados y desiertos 
Mis passes doy— cuy dosos y cansado.s 
Y entrambos o--=jos traygo Icvanrados 
A ver no vea alguicn-= mis dc»conciert(N. 

Dosenn. 


I)e tanianlias vieto—^rias {riinni>lia\a 
O \cilio Afoii — .so Prineijie subi^lu 
Qiiando ([iiein tudo cm lim veneoiido andava 
Da larga e muita ida-— do foi \eiicido. 

C(tnn)f iiJ'. 

lint the SjKiuisli or Portuguese ‘t'ulond Uho , cinjjloyod in roin.anri'-. 
)Ut;s. and dramatic dialogues, is composed ol wiin li ^iiv the 

'iiiiur.M' of the iambics. 

Sentose el conde a la me.siv 
No eenava ni podia f 
Con sus hijos al costado 

Qiie limy miicho los qiieria. • • 

lionumce d' Alarms. 

Cant a o caminbante Icdo 
No camiiiho trabalhust) 

For entro o c.spesso arvoredo 
E de iioitc o teiiier»so. 

Cantando refrea o medo. ^ 

Caniocns, ^^^Icdohdilhas. 

« 

The ancient heroic vcr.se of the Spanisli and Portuguese, which Llic'» 
call v< rs{t de ar^f was composed of four dactyls or amiihibniclir, 

or of three dactyls and a spondee. * 


Como 
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most of the people of the north of Europe. This structure 
of tFie verse, ♦jiis rneeliunical part of poetry, is singularly 
coiUKiCted, by some secret and inj^sterious associations, with 
our feelings and our emotions, and with all tliatsi)eaks to our 
imaginations and our hearts. It wuidd he wrong, in studying 
the divine language of poetry, to rcg.ud it merely as the 
trammels of thought. Poetry excites our emotions, and 
awakens or captivates our passions, only because it is sonu*- 
thing which comes more home to our bosoms than prose ; 
something, which seizes upon our whole being, by the scaises 
as well as by the soul, and impresses us more deeply than 
language alone could do. Symmetry is oikj of the properties 
of the soul. It is an idea which precjcdes all knowledge, 
which is applicable to all the arts, and which is ins(*parable 
from our perceptions of beauty. It is by a principle, anterior 
to all reflection, that we look, in buildings, in furniture, and 

Como no cTCo <iiic losacn mcnorcs 

Do los Al'ricjiiios los heclios del (-id'* 

Ni qne f'eroees meiioa cn la fid 

Entrassoii loa nueatroa quo los Agenorcs'? 

Juan dp Mena, Lah^rTinlho. 

Lastly, the Engliah heroic, anl the (leniian dramatic verse, com- 
pletely rcacmblc the Provencal and Italian iambic of ten syllables. The 
former 1 l^fivc seaimcd. 

Now morn her rosy sreps.^ in Ih’ eastern clime 
- -A<lvanelng sowfd - the earth with orient pearl 

When Adam wak’d = so ciistom’d, for his sleep 

„ W as airy light — from pure digestion bred. 

Milton, however, W not so easy to scan, as ho often attempted to 
imitate |,hc Latin proso<ly in his English verses.’ Of all modern pro* 
Bodies, the German is the most fixed, for it always agrees with the 
graminafJ’ '» 

Ha welclic wounc fiiesst — in dicseni blick 

Auf cinmal niir = durch allc inciiie Sinnen ! 

IchT*inilc inn’=gc heil’ges Lc’bciis gluck, 

Ncti gluiiciid mir= durcli nerv und^j^dcrn rinnc.'i- 
" Goethe, Faust. 
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in every j)roduction of humiin sii't, for the same proj)ortion 
which the hand of Nature has so visibly iri^printed on the 
fi;^nrc of man and of the inferior animals. Tliis symiiietry, 
whi(;h is founded on the luirmonious relation of the [)arts to 
the whole, and is so different from uniformity, displays iWelf 
in the regular return <»f the strophes of an ode, as widl as in 
the correspondence of the wings of a palace. Jt is more dis- 
tinguishable in modern poetry than in that of antiquity, in 
consequence of the rhyme, which harmonizes the different 
parts of the same stanza. Rhyme is an appeal to onr nwinory 
and to our exj)Cctations. It awakens the s(msatioiis we have 
already ex[)erienced, and it makes ns wish for new ones. It 
eticreascs the importance oi‘ sound, and gives, if I may so ex- 
press mysell’, a colour to the words. In our modern poetry, 
the iinportatice of the syllables is not measured solely by their 
duration, but by the associations tliev allbrd ; and vowels, by 
turns, slightly, perceptibly, or cmpifatieally marked, arc no 
h.nger unnoti(!ed, when the rhyme announces their approach 
ami detcrmin(*s tlieir position. 'VVhat Avould beeomc^pfthe 
Provencal j)oetry, if w<i perused it only to discover tin*, 
sentiment, such as it would appear in languid prose ? It was 
not the, ideas alone which gave delight, when tlie Troubadour 
adapted his beautiful language to the melodious t<^ie.# of his 
harp ; when, inspire,d by valour, be uttered his bold, nervous, 
and resounding rhymes ; or, in tender and voluptuous >tyains, 
expressed the vehemence o4’ his love. The rules^of his nyt, 
even more than the words in which lie expressed liiinself, 
were in accordance with his feelings. The rapid and re- 
eiirring accentuation, which marked ev^ry second syllahle* in 
his iambic verses, seemed to corresjioinJ with the pulsations 
of his Iieart, and the very measure of the language aiiswc.red 
lo the movements of his own soul. It \wi}^ by tliis exipiisitt', 
sensibility to musical impressions, and by tliij? (lel«*ate 
organization, that the Troubadours became the iiiv^nitors of 
an art, wliich they theiHselves were unable to explai.t. 'Jfliey 
discovered the means of communicating, by this novel bar# 
jnoriy, tliose emotions of the soul,| which all pe#!ts have 
endeavoured to produce, but which ^ they are now able to 
effect, only by following the steps of these invt3ntors of our 
poetical mejjsures. 



CHAPTER IV 


ON THE STATE OP THE THOUBAUOUHS, AND ON TIIElll AMATOKY AND MAllTIAL 

poi:ms. 

Tiik Counts of Province were not the only sovereigns, 
amongst those of tlic south of France, at whose court the 
Langue d’Oc, or Romance Proven 9 al, was spoken, and wliere 
tlie reciters of tales, and the poets, who had been fonneil in 
the Moorish scliools, found a flattering reception and sure 
j)roteeti(>n. At the conclusion of the eleventh century, one 
half of France was governed by independent princes, whose 
only common bond was the Provencal language, which was 
spoken alike by them all. The most renowned of these 
sovereigns were, the Counts of Toulouse, the Dukes of 
Aquitain, of the liouse of Poitou, the Dauphins of Viennois 
and of Auvergne, the Princes of Orange, of the liouse of 
Raux, and the Counts de Foix. After these, came an infi- 
nite niiniher of viscounts, barons, and lords, who in some 
petty prov'nce or town, or even castle, enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty . To these inferior courts, the physicians, 
the astrologers, and the reciters of talcs, resorted, in pursuit 
of fortune, and introduced into ‘he North an acquaintance 
w^ith the learning and the arts of Spain. Tluiir highej^t am- 
bition, ju'obably, was to amuse the leisure of the great, and to 
please them by their ^ilaiteries. TJie recompense which they 
])romised themselves, and which they received alike from the 
Christian and Moorish princes, was the permission to take a 
jAirt in the festivals, to which they gave animation by their 
recif'als^ and their songs, and to accept tlic presents of rich 
habits and of horses which were there bestowed upon them. 
Rut it iVas to heroes they addressed 1\iemselves ; and as they 
Vang of love and glory, taeir verses, penetrating to the inmost 
hearts of tlieir hearers, • •ommunicated to them the deep emo-. 
tion which sw ell ed"wi thin the poet’s own bosom. Jt was thus 
iliat the subject of their songs gave an elevation to tlieir 
characters,' and that the fugitives from the Moori^li territories 
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becariie the instructors of princes. Scarcely had the art of 
oong been introduced into southern France, amd the rules of 
versification been invented, when poetry became the recrea. 
tion of the most illustrious men. The lyric form, which jt 
had received trom the Arabians, rendered it proper to convey 
only tlie noblest sentim(*nts. In verse, the poet sang htslove, 
his martial ardour, and tlie independence of his soul ; and no 
sovereign sate upon so proud a throne, as not to think him- 
self honoured in the ca])acity of expressing such sentiments. 
The amorous monarchs celebrated their mistresses in verse ; 
and when the first sovereigns of Europe had thus assumed 
their rank, amongst the poets or Troubadours, then; was not 
a single baron or knight, who did not think it his duty to 
superadd to his fume, as a brave and gallant man, the reputa- 
tion of a gentle Troubadour. To these poetical pursuits, 
nothing more was necessary, than a percei)tion of what is 
musical and harmonious. In obtalience to tliis faculty, tlie 
words naturally fell into the order most agreeable to the car, 
and the thoughts, the images, and the sentiments, acquired 
that general accordance and nn lodious congruity which seem 
to jirocccid from the soul, and to which study can add nothing. 

It is astonishing to observe wliai very slight traces of learn- 
ing, the jioetry of the Troubadours displays. No aliusmn to 
history or mythology ,* no coinjiarison, borrowed from foreign 
manners ; no refenmee to the sciences or the learning of.the 
schools, are mingled with tlniiir simple effusions of sentiment.* 
This fact enables us to comprehend, liow it was ])ossible for 
princes and knights, who \vere often unable to read, toJ)e yef 
ranked amongst the most ingenious Troubadours? 

Several public events materially contrilvated to enlarge the 
sphere of intellect of the knights of the Laiigue d’Oc ; to 
make enthusiasm, rather than interest, their spring of action ; * 
to present a new world to their eyes, and to strike their 
imaginations with extraordinary images. Never does ^ 
nation display a more plietical character, than whcn*some 
great and uncommon circiTm&tanccs operate upon minds, yet • 
endowed with all the vigour of youth, f • 

The first of these events Avas the coT^iie.^t of Toledo, and 
of all New Castile, by Alfonso VL King of Castile. That 
lumarch, wlm^was then seconded by the hero of Spain, the 
Cid Kodriguez, or liuyfUiaz de liivar, invited a number of* 
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French, ProvciK;:!! aiul Gascon kni']:ht3, who were connected 
with him by jiis marriapje with Constance of Burgundy, to 
take part in the expedition, in which he was eii^jiged from 
1083 to 108.1, and the result of which more than doubled iiis 
territories, and confirmed tlie prcpundprance of the Cliristians 
in Spain. I'liis was tlic first war against the infidels, in 
whicii, for two hundred years, the French had been engaged, 
and it precialed, by forty years, the preaching of the first 
crusade. The warriors, gathered togetlier in one army from 
various states, finding themselves thus in the midst of 
stranger nations, became still more deeply attachiMl to glory, 
'File fame of the Cid was pre-eminent above that of every 
other man of liis age. The Moorish and Castilian poets had 
already hcgiin to celebrate it, and to prove how widl their 
popular songs wore calculated to spread the nuiowii of their 
lieroes. Tlie conquesf of Toledo, also, m’nglod the Moors 
and the Christians in a more iiitiniale manner. A complete 
toleration was granted to such of the Moors as remained subject 
to the King of Castile ; and Alfonso cngag(‘,d, even by oath, 
to ])ermit them to use. the catliedral as a mosque. Of this, 
however, he afterwards dejirived them, at the solicitation of 
his wife, and in obedience to a jiretcndcd miracle. From 
this [lerlbd, even until the reign of Pliilip III., for the space 
of 530 yeai's, Tohido always contained a numerous Mooj'isli 
population, intermingled with the Christians. Tliis city, one 
'of the III jst celebrated universities of tlic Arabians, retained 
its schools and all its learned institutions, and spread, ainoiigst 
the Cliristian.«i, the knowlctlge of Eastern letters. The jNIoi;- 
Arahians assumed a rank in the court and the army, and 
the Frenoli knightr, foi id themselves residing amongst men, 
whose imagination, intelle.et, and taste, had been de.veloped 
by tlie vSaraceiip. When, after the capture of Toledo, on tlie 
2ith of May, 108.5, tliey returned from this glorious c.xpedition, 
t|^ey carried back with them, into their own country, a por- 
tion of that cultivation of mind, wtiich they had witnessed in 
Spain. 

The second circun'^stance, wliicli contributed to impress a 
poetical character the eleventh and twelfth centurie.s, was 
the pre ich'ing of the crusade in 1095, and the continued com- 
munication, which was in consequence, established, between 
Christendom and the Levant. The crusade appears to have 
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bppii pro.'iched with much zeal in tin- countries of the Langiui 
(I'Oc. Clermont d* Auvergne, where the coifncil was held, 
was within that territory. The Pontifical Legate at tlie cru- 
sade, the Pishop of Puy, the Count of Toulouse, llaymoiijl 
dc. Saiiit-Oilles, and the Duke of Acquitain, William IX. 
Count of Poitou, were at that time the principal sovereigns 
of tlie south of France, and amongst the most distinguished 
of tlie Crosses. Of all the events recorded in the Iiistory of 
the Avorld, there is, jicrliaps, not one of a nature so higlily 
poetical as the crusades ; not one, which presents a more 
powerful picture of the grand effects of enthusiasm, of noble 
sacrifices of self-interest, which is ever prosaic in its nature, 
to faith, sentiment, and passion, wliieh arc essentially poetical. 
Many of the Troubadours partook of the cmthusiiism of their 
countrymen, and accompanied them to the crusade, 'riie 
most distinguished of th(*se poets a% well as warriors, was 
William IX. (3ount of Poitou, and Duke of Acquitain, the 
oldest of tlie poets, whose works M. de la Curne d(‘- Siynte- 
Palaye lias colh;cted. He was born in H)71, and died in 
1127. Tli() famous Eleanor, (iueen of France, and after- 
wards of England, who, when divorced by Louis hi Jeune, 
transferred the sovereignty of Guienne, Poitou, and Jjaint- 
onge, to Henry II. of England, was grand-daughttfr to this 
prince. 

Tlie succession of the kings of England to tlie sovereignty 
of a considerable part of the cTountries where the Larfgue d’0(? 
prevailed, was the third great political event wliicdi inllueiiced 
the manners and opinions of the people, jind eoqseque.wtly 
tlie IVoiibadours aLo, by mingling the different races of men, 
iritrodueing poets to the courts of the most powerful monarclis, 
and extending to literature something of that national inte-^ 
rest, to \\hieli the long rivalry between the Kings of .France 
and England had given rise. On the other hand, the encou- 
ragement given to tlic Troubadours, by the kings of thfl Jiouie 
of Plantagenet, had a gre?^: influence on the formation of the 
English language, and furnished Chaucer, the father of Eng- 
lish literature, with his first model for fniitajiou. 

This language was ailopted, at one and the same time, by 
the sovereigns of one half of P^uropo. AV'e find Provencal 
verses compo#ed by tljp Emperor of Germany, Frederick^ 
Barbarossa, Richard I. of Phiglaud, Alfonso II. and Peter III. 
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of Aragon, Frederick III. of Sicily, the Dauphin of Au- 
vergne, the Count de Foix, the Prince of Orange, and the 
Marquis of Montferrat, King of TJiessalonica. It well de- 
served the preference which it obtained over all other lan- 
guages. The grammar was regulai* and complete ; tlie vei-bs 
hud the same inflexions which the Italian verbs have at the 
present day, and even more.* Tlie regularity of tlieir moods 
allowed the suppression of the pronouns, and thus added to 
the rapidity of tlie expression. The substantives had a 
([uality peculiar to this language, of being employed either 
as mahculines or as feminines, at the option of the writer. f 
The flexibility of the substantives gave the language a more 
figurative character. Inanimate beings were clothed with a 
sex at the will of the poet, and were by turns masculine and 
fierce, or sweet and voluptuous, according to the gender 
which was assigned to them. The substantives, as well as 
the adjectives, had terminations which expressed all the mo- 
difications, both of augumentatiou and diminution, which 
denoted either agre<*al)le or disagn'cahle ideas, contempt, 
ridicule, or approbation. "I'Jiis is still the case in the Italian 
and Spanish; whilrtt, in Frencli, the diminutives have become 
solely expressive of the ridiculous, and augmentatives arc*, 
no longe. known. The Provencal language, as wc now find 
it writt(;n, appears to us to be studded with consonants, but 
most of those which terminated the words were suppressed in 
'die pronenciation. On the other liand, almost all the diph- 
thongs were pronounced with the two sounds united in the 
spmc syllable (for e:)^ample, daiirada, and not dornda J, wliich 
gave greater fcdiiess and richness to tlie language. A great 

* As, for instance, a pcculi../ gerund — tout-barjna, signifying the 
(liiraiion of the act of speaking; crpaiuUrjuai, the duration of the act 
of, extending. 

f Thus they said loit or hi capa, the head ; Voa, or I'anm, tlie 
bone; i:njais, or umi fa'Ufsa, a burden; hm rnac, or la riutca, the 
bai’k; ram, or la ramn, the foliage; u ifitlh, or imajidha, a leaf, &e. 

AnoUicr peeuliaritj of language, ^^^lich is not to be found in any 
other, is its having preserved, inslead of declensions, a sign which dis- 
tiiiguLslics tJic noiniiiativok-and the vocative from the other cases. In 
general the nominative, singular has its termination in ft, which is 
abandoned in the other singular oases; whilst the nominal ive plural 
wants the and the other plural eases have it. Some words have their 
termination in airv in the nominative, aiid.'n ador in^bthcr cases : El 
Trobaire diz al Trobador— the Troubadour said to the Troubadour. 
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ri limber of the words were figurative, and expressed their 
signification in their sound. Many were fxjculiar to tho 
language, and can only be translated by employing a peri- 
phrasis.* • 

Tliis beautiful language was exelnsividy employed^ tor a 
long time, in tliosf3 compositions to which it was so peculiarly 
appropriate — in amatory and martial songs. The multi tud(‘ 
of Provencal poems which are extant, may be classed umhu- 
one or the other of these two divisions ; and although they 
bear different names, they all of them eipially belong to the 
lyrical style of composition. Love and war furnished tin* 
only occupation, the only dtdight of all the kings and soldi^M-?-, 
of the most powerful barons and the most humble knights of 
the age. Now kneeling at the feet of their mistrcisses, whom 
they often addressed in language applicable only to the Deity, 
and now braving their enemies, theii^ verses bear the double 
imprint of their pride of character and of the pow(!r of their 
love. The poems of the Provenc^als, according as they cx- 
jiressed the one or the other of these, passions, w(ire dividend 
into chanzos and sh'iHfiufes. rh(3 object of tlui former ivas 
gallantry ; of the latter, war, politic.s, or satire. 'J^he struc- 
ture of both was th(i same. The Proven(;al songs avcjjo, in 
genc.ral, composed of fiv(3 stanzas and an envoy, ’flu', form 
of the stanza w'as perl'cctly regular, and often so uniform, 
that the same rhyme was n^^cated in the same place in f-ac.h 
stanza. These rhymes Avere distinguishcid, as inthft f^nmcli,* 
into masculine and feminine; that is to say, into those accen- 
tuated on the last syllable, and those on tiie penultimafaj; and 
Avere dexterously interAVoven, not so as to follow tme another 
in the regular order of our jioetry, but in ^iucli a manner that 
their disposition always produced a harmony, (conformable to^ 
the sense of the verse and th(i feelings of tllb lu‘ar(ir. Tips 
original perception of harmony aftea-wards gave; phu'e, it is 
true, to the refinement of affeiUing to vampiish difift‘^Ili««, 
and the Troubadours, bj^ imposing upon themselves rules 
Avhich were both ridiculous and dillicult to obey, Avith regard 
to the return of the same rhymes, or^of tlje same Avords at 
the termination of the verses, contracted a pucnfile habit of 
playing with Avords, to Avhich they too often sacrificed both 

* Soc M. Fabrc D’Olivct, Preface to his Poesies Occitaniques. 
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the idea and the sentiment. They displayed a more delicate 
and correct tii^te in tlie choice of the different metres which 
they employed; in tli(3 mixture of long and short verses, from 
the heavy Alexandrine lo the lines of one or two syllables; 
and in the skilful use of the r^^gular terminations in the 
stanza! All our knowledge upon this subject is derived from 
their experience. It was they who invented those varied 
measures of the stanzas, 'which give so much harmony to the 
canzoni of Petrarch. We are likewise indebted to tlicm for 
the forms of the French ode, and particularly for the beautiful 
stanza of ten lines, in one quatrain and two tercets, which 
J. 11 . llousseau has employed in his most elevated subjects. 
Some sonnets are also found in their language, but, at the 
same time, it api)(iars to me, that they are posterior lo the 
earliest Italian sonnets, and even to those of Petrarch. 
Lastly, the ballad, the^tirst verse of which is converted into 
a burthen for the others, and in which tlie return of the same 
thought produces such a graceful and pleasing effect, is of 
Proven<;al origin. 

It is niy wish rather to familiarize iny readers with the 
Troubadours themselves, and to make tliem acquainted with 
theii\poenH, than lo detail the opinions whicli have heeii 
entertained respticting them, and the romances of which they 
have been the heroes. But of all the poems wliicli it will 
be necessary for us to notice, these are the least likely to pro- 
duce an impression in a transPation. AVo must not look, in 
them, for that wit and that faculty of invention, which in 
modeun poetry shed such brilliancy upon the ideas, by inge- 
nious contrasts and by happy reflections of light. Nor must 
wc look for profound thoughts. The Provencals were too 
young u nation, they had seen too little, and they had not 
syflicieutly anal^ zed and compared what they saw, to entitle 
them to lay any claim to the empire of thought. Invention 
s :ein>'^‘‘u) have been our of the question in so narrow a field, 
and in compositions which never "dwelt on more than two 
sentiments. Tliear p^ierit entirely consists in a certain har- 
mony and simplicity of expression, which cannot be trans- 
ferred to another laiiginige. I have therefore been obliged, 
whenever I Iiave, wislied to give an idea of their imagination 
, and their sensibility, or of the char 71 and ekganco of their 
style, to direct the attention of my readers to their personal 
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character. It is not in niy power lo a\^ aken, for their talents, 
an admiration which can only be felt by those \^ho thoroughly 
understand their language; but without judging of them as 
j)oets, tlieir adventures may yet excite our interest. Tl^i 
connexion, between a romantic life and the wild imaginations 
of the poet, is not altogether ideal. Such of the Troubadours 
as were regarded as the most eelebrated men of tlieir day, 
were likewise those who had met with the most renowned 
adventures. TJie poet has always been a hero to his bio- 
grapher. Tlie latter has ever persuaded himself tliat tin* 
jiiosL beautiful verses were addressed to the iiio-^t beautiliil 
woinon ; and as time has j)assed away, our iinaginalioiis Iiave 
invested the Troubadour knight with new glories. 

No one has experienced this good fortune in an equal 
degree with Sordello of Mantua,* whose real merit consists 
ill the Iiarmony and sensibility of* his verses. lie was 
amongst the first to adopt the ballad-form of writing, and in 
one of those, which has h(*en translated by JMillot, he btfiuli- 
fully eontra.sts, in the hurtluMi of his haihul, the gaieties of 
nature, and the ever-reviving grief of a heart devoted to 
lo\e.'|‘ Sordel, or Sordello, was horn at (ioito, n(‘ar Mantua, 
and was, for some time, attaeJied to the household of tlie 
Ooiiul of 8. Bonifazio, the chief of the Guelph party, in the 
march of Treviso, lie afterwards passed into the s(;rviec of 
liaymond Bereng(‘r, tlie last ^Jount of i^rovenee of tlu; hBuse^ 
of Barcelona. Although a Lombard, he had adopted, in his 
compositions, the Proven 9 al language, and many of his coun- 
trymen imitated him. It was not, at thaJ lime, believed that 
the Italian was capable of becoming a [lolished language. 
The age of Sordello was that of the inosTt brilliant ehivalrio 
virtues, and the most atrocious erinujs. He lived in the, 
midst of heroes and monsters. The imagination of th® jieojdc 
was still haunted by the recollection of the ferocious Lzzelino, 
tyrant of Verona, witJi whom Sordello is said to havediad^i 
contest, and who was, ffrobably, often mentioned in his < 
verses. The historical monuments oif this reign of, blood 
were, however, little known, and the pec^le mingled tlie 
name of their favourite poet with every ^bevolutiou which had 

'%[Sce Pan^iftse Occifanim, 1. 145. Ti\] 
t AyliS c quo iiiTaii luiciy huolh 
^ Quar no vezon «io qu'icu vucilh. 
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excited their terror. It was said that lie had carried ofl' the 
wife of t!ie Count of S. lionifazio, the sovcreijrn of JMaiitua, 
that he had married tlic dau‘»:hter or sister of Ezzclino, and 
that he had fought tliis monster, with glory to himself. lie 
unitec], according to popular repm t. the most brilliant military 
exploits to the most distinguished poetical genius. By the 
voice of Saint Louis himself, he had been recognized, at a 
tourney, as the most valiant and gallant of knights ; and, at 
last, the sovereignty ol* IMantua had been bestowed upon this 
noblest of the poets and warriors of his age. Historians of 
CHMlit have collected, three centuries after Sordello’s death, 
these brilliant fictions, which arc, however, disproved by the 
t(?stimony of contemporary writers. The reputation of Sor- 
dello is owing, very materially, to the admiration which has 
been expressed for him by Dante ; who, when he meets him 
at the entrance of Pu.**gatory, is so struck with the noble 
haughtiness of his aspect, that he compares him to a lion in a 
statef^of majestic repose, and r(‘pr(‘sents Virgil as embracing 
him, on hearing his name. ]\r. de la Curncj do Sainte-Palaye 
, has collected thirty-four poems of Sordcllo’s. Fifteen of 
these are love-songs, and some of them are written in a pure 
ami delicate style. Amongst the other ])ieces, is a funeral 
culogium on the Chevalier do Blacas, an Aragoiu'se Trouba- 
dour, whose heart, Sordidlo says, should be divided amongst 
Jill the monarehs in Christendom, to supjily thcmi with the 
courage of which they stand in need. At the same time, we 
find amongst the compositions of Sordello, some pieces, little. 
Worthy of tl\e adnirration which has been bestowed upon his 
personal character, and not altogether in accordance with the 
delicacy of a knight and \ troubadour. In one, he speaks of 
.•his success in his amours, with a kind of coarse complacency, 
very fa.‘ removed from the devotion Avhich w'as due to the sex 
from c \ cry cavalier. In another, he thus replies to Charles 
df A‘'..iou, who jiressed him to fellow him to the crusade. 

“ My lord Count, you ought not to ask me, in this manner, 
to afe'iut death. If \ you Avant an expert seaman, take Ber- 
trand d’Alamaiijn, who understands the Avinds, and Avho 
Avishes for nothing better than to be your folloAver. Every 
one is sc“king his salvation by sea ; but, for my own part, 

■ I am not eager to obtain it. Sly Avidi is, to ie transported 
to another life as late as possible.” In a tcusony in which he 
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is an interlocutor, he sustains the least heroic side of the 
c[uestion. Tlic Tenson^\ or jeux parth, werd songs, in dia- 
logue, between two speakers,* in which each interlocutor 
recited successively a stanza with the same rhymes. TJic 
other party who, in this teiuson, disputes with Sordello, is 
the same Bertrand d*Alamanon, whom, as 1 have just f'elated, 
he recommended as a crusader. 

“ Sordello. If it were necessary either to forego tlic 
delight uf lady-love, and to renounce the friends whom you 
possess or may possess, or to sacrihee to the lady of your heart, 
the honour which you have acquired, and may acquire, by 
chivalry, which of the two would you choose ? ” 

“ Bertrand. The mistresses whom 1 liave loved, have 
despised me so long, and so little liave I gained by them, that 
I cannot compare them to chivalry. Yours may be tlie folly 
of love, the enjoyment of whicli is gso Irail. Still continue 
to chase the pleasures, which lose their value as soon as 
tasted. But 1, in the career of arms, ever beliold befq^*e me 
new conquests and new glories. 

“ Sordello. What is glory without love? How can I 
abandon joy and gallantry for woumls and combats ? Tiiirst 
and h.ungcr, a burning sun or piercing frost, are thesr^ to be 
preferred to love ? Ah ! willingly do I resign to ^ou these; 
bcnelits, for the sovereign joys which my mistress bestows. 

“Bertrand. 'What! dare you then appear before •your 
mistrcf s, if you dare not draw your sword for the combat •? 
Without valour, there is no real pleasure ; it is valour which 
elevates man to the highest honours, buVlove is^the ck'grada- 
tion and the fall of those whom he seduces. 

“Sordello. Let me but be brave ’in the eyes of her 1 
love, and 1 Jiecd not the contempt of others. From her, all 
iny happiness flows ; I seek for no otlier f^dicity. po then, 
overthrow your castles and your walls, wdiile I enjoy the 
sweet kisses of my mistress. You nftiy gain the est»;Cijf of^ll 
noble Frenchmen ; but, 4br my part, 1 prize more lier inno- 
cent favours, than all the achievemeii|,s of the lance. 

* [SoTnctiiiica the interlocutors were more ^lian two, in which case it 
was callcMl a Toriicyamoii. A Bpccimcn of this species f)f composition 
is given hy AI. Ihiyuoiiard, vol. ii. p. lyu. The intcrloeiitor-i are, Savari 
di Mauleon, Jiugues de la Bachelerie, und (jlaueclm Faidit. A par.i,- 
phi-abc is given by Millet. Tr.'\ 

VOL. I. • U * 
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“ Bertrand, liut, Sordcllo, to love without valour, is to 
deceive her whom you love. • I would not wish for the love 
of her 1 serve, did 1 not at the same time merit her esteem. 
A treasure, so ill aequircMl, would be my grief. Do you, 
then, b« the protector of the follies of love, whilst the honour 
of arms is mine ; since you are so deluded as to place false 
joys in the balance against real happiness.” 

Tliis tem^on may, perhaps, give an idea of those poetical 
contests, which were tlie great ornament of all festivals. 
Wlu:n the haughty baron invited to his court tlie neighbouring 
lords and the knights his vassals, three days W(a-e devoted to 
jousts and tourneys, the mimicry of war. Tiic youthful 
gentlemen, who, under the name of pages, exercised them- 
selves in the profession of arms, combated tlie first day ; the 
second was set apart for the newly-dubbed knights ; and the 
third, for the old warric/i^s. The lady of tlie castle, surrounded 
by youthful beauties, distributed crowns to those who were 
deela*»ed, by the judges of the combat, to be the comiuerors. 
She tlien, in her turn, open(*d her court, constituted in 
imitation of the seignorial tribunals, and as her baron 
collected his peers around him, when he dispensed justice, so 
did she form her Court of Love, consisting of young, beau- 
tiful, and lively women. A new career was opened to those 
who dared the combat, not of arms but of verse, and the 
name of 7'enson, which was given to these dramatic skir- 
mishes, irt fact signified a contest.* It frequently happened 
that the knights, who had gained the prize of valour, became 
(V.ndidr.tes for the ];oetical honours. One of the two, with 
Iiis harp upon his arm, after a prelude, proposed the subject 
of the dispute. TIkj ot’ cr then advancing, and singing to 
the same air, answered him in a stanza of the same measure, 
aad very frequently having the same rhymes. This ex- 
tempore composition was usually comprised in five stanzas. 
T1 c (MtLirt of love then entm-ed upon a grave deliberation, 
and discussed, not only the claims • )f the two poets, but the 
merits of the questionv; and a judgment or (U'ret-d'amour 
was given, frequently' in verse, by which the dispute w’as 
supposed to be decided. At the present day, we feel inclined 
to believe that these dialogues, though little resembling those 
of Tityrus and Melibieus, were yet, lik? those, tlce production 
* [According to Raynouaril, it was derived from Cuntentio. 2V.] 
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t)f the poet sitting at ease in liis doset. ljut, bosides IIm* 
hihtorical cviJenee which we possess ot* the Troiibiulours 
having becni gilted with those improvisatorial talents, which 
the Italian*; have preserved to the present times, many of the 
extant bear evident traces of the rivalry and animosity 
of the two interlocutors. The mutual resp(;et, with wliich 
the relinements of civilization have taught us to regard one 
another, was at this time little known. Tliere existed not 
the same delicacy upon (juestions of honour, and injury re- 
turned for injury was supposed to cancel all insults. We 
liave a tenaou (ixtant, between the Manpiis Albert JMalesjnin 
and liarnbaud d(i Vaqneiras, two of the most powerful lords 
and valiant captains, at the commencement of tlui thirlcentli 
century, in which ti icy mutually accuse one. anoth(*r of having 
robbed on the highway and deceived their allies by ialsti 
oaths. We must charitably suppose, •that the ])erplexities of 
versilication and the heat of their jmetieal insi)iratiofi com- 
pelled them to overlook sarcasms, which they could jlevcr 
liavc sulfercd to pass in plain pros(‘. 

Many of the hulh's, wlio sat<^ in the Courts of Lov(j, were 
abh.' themselves to rejdy to the verses which they insj)ircd. 
A few of their compositions only remain, but tj^ey®liave 
always the advantage over those (jf the 'J'rfeibadours. 
l^octry, at that time, aspired, neither to creative energy, 
nor to sublimity of thought, ^lor to variety. Those powerlni 
coneeiitions of genius which, at a later period, hav<j given 
birth to the drama and the epic, were yet unknown; and, in 
the ex[)r(\ssion of sentiment, a tenderer a*id mor** dclidate iri- 
.spiration naturally endowed the productions of tln‘se poetesses 
with a more lyrical character. One of the most Ix^autiful 
of these songs is written by Clara d’Andusa, and i.-) unlinished. • 
A translation is subjoined, which can give*but litth? idea of 
a poem, the excellence of which so es.sentially con>ists in the 
Jiarmonyofthever.se.* « * < “ 

Into what crut;! gricl^und deep distress 
'I'lu; jealous and the false have plr.^1;;ed my heart. 

Depriving it hy every trearherous art • 

Of all its hopes of joy and happinc.-s :• , 


[Tiic French pro.se tdlndatioii given hy ]\l. dc Sisniondi, is by ‘ 
M. Fabre d’Olivet, Poosies OcciUinifUf Uj vol. vii. p. 32. 'J’he original, 
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For they have forced thee from my anns to fly, 
Whonl fur above this evil litc I prize ; 

And they have hid thee from my loving eyes. 

Alas ! with grief, and ire, and rage 1 die. 

Yet they, who blame my pas»I 'nate love to thee, 

* Can never tctieh my heart a nobloi* flame, 

A sweeter hope, than that which thriils my frame, 

A love, so full of joy and liarmony. 

Nor is there one — no, not my deadliest foe. 

Whom, si)eaking praise of thee, I do not love. 

Nor oJic, so dear to me, who would not move 

My wrath, if from his lips dispraise should flow. 

Fear not, fair love, my heart shall ever fail 
In its fond trust — fear not that it will change 
Its faith, and lo another loved one range ; 

No ! i hough a hundred tongues that heart assail — 


w liich follows, is extracted /rom the ParmuMc Occitunien, vol. i. p. 252. 
— YV.] 

». Iiln greu esmai ct en grcii pessjimcn 
An ines inon cor, ct en granda error 
Li lauzcngicr el fals devinador, 

Abaissador do joi c de joven; 

Quar VOS, qu ieu am mats qiie re qu’el mon sia 
An fait do me departi r e lonhar 
•Li qu’ ieu nous pose vezer inremirar, 

J)on inucr de dol e d’ ir e de leunia. 

Cel quo m blasma vostr’ amor ni in defen 
»Mo pod on far en re iiion c/»r mclhor, 

Ni’l dous (Icsir qu ’ieu ai de vos major, 

Ni ronveja, ni '1 dezir ni '1 talcn. 

E non cs ho&i, tan mos enemies sia. 

Si ’1 n’aug dir ben, que no *1 tenha en car ; 

E si’ n ditzcrial, mais no m pot dir ni far, 

Neguna re quez a plazer me sia. 

Ja nous 'done ts, bels amics, espaven 
Quez ieu ves vos aia cor trechudor, . 

Ni queus camgc.per iiul autr’ amador 
Si m pregavon d'autras> domnar un ecu ; 

Qu ’amors que m tc per vos eu sa bailia, 

Vol que mon rpr vos cstuj’c vos gar ; 

E farai o : e s’feu pogues emblar 
Mon eorA, tals 1’ a que jamais no 1 ’auria. 

Amics, tan ai d'ira c do feunia 
Quar no vos vei, que quant ieu cug cantar 
Plang e sospir ; per qu’ ieu no pbsc so far 
A mas cobias que 1 cor complir volria. 
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For Love, who has my licart at liia command, 

Decrees it shall be faithful found to thec^ 

And it shall be so. Oh, had I been free, 

Thou, who hast all my heart, hadst had my hantl 

Love ! HO o’crmastcring is my bouI's distress. 

At not beholding thee, that., when 1 sing. 

My notes arc lost in tears and sorrowing. 

Nor can my verse my hearts desires express. 

Wo liave already said that the Sirvente.% whioh constitutes 
the second class of Provein^al poems, were martial and poli- 
tical songs. At a period, when almost all the poets were* 
knights likewise, and when the love of combats, and the in- 
fatuation of dangers, were the prominent passions of the 
soul, we naturally look to the martial songs for instances of 
the noblest inspiration. Thus, Guillaume de Saint-Gregory, 
in an harmonious sirvenftiy in stanzas of ten lines, like those 
of our odes, celebrates his love of war, and seems to feel the 
inspiration of the lield of battle.* 

The beautiful spring delights me well, 

When llowcrs and leaves are growing; 

And it pleases my heart, to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ sweet <‘horu» flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 

And I love to HOC all scatter’d around, 
ravilions and tents, on the martial groiiml ; 

And iiiy spirit finds it good 
To see, on the lc\ (jltplains beyond, 

Cay knights and steeds i*aparison’d.f 


• • 

I This Sii'vente is attributed by ]M. llaynonard to Ih rtrnnd do Born, 
Pucste.i dfi TroidKxdourSf ii. 209, and in the J^arnassc OccUruntn, i. G5, 
where a difl'ereiit vci-sion of it is given. The text is takcui from 
M. llaynouard, and for the translation the editor i^ indebted to the kir^i- 
ness of a friend. — Tr.\ , • « 

t Bo m play lo douz temps de pascor. 

Quo fai fucllHis e Hors venir ; 

E play mi quanf aug la vaudor 
Dels aiizcls que fan rctontir » 

Ijor chan per lo bo.scaigc 
E plai me qiiaii vcy sus els pniti^ 

Tendas e i>avallos fonnatz ; 

E plai m cu moii com (go ; 

(Ran vcy pc» campanhas reiigat/. 

Cavallicrs ab cavals arnxat/. 



E play 
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It pleases me, wlicn 1,hc lancers bold 
Set. men and armies fl yinjy ; 

And it pleases me, too, to bear around 
The voice of Hie soldiers crying ; 

And joy is mine, 

Wlien the castles strong be deged shake. 

And Willis uprootctl totter and qoake. 

And I see the Ibc-men join 
On the moated shore, all compass’d round 
AVitli the palisade ami guardeil nioiiud. 

Ijances and swords, and stained ludma. 

And sliields dismantled and broken. 

On t he verge of the bloody battlc seciic. 

The field of wrath betoken; 

Ami the vassals are there. 

And there ily the steeds of the dying and dead ; 
And where the miiigloii strife is siiread. 

The noblest warrior's care 
Is to cleave the IV^einan's limbs and head, 

The conqueror loss of (he living than <lead. 

I tell you that nothing my soul can cheer. 

Or baiKnicting or rejiosing. 

Like the onset cry of “ charge thorn” rung 
From each side, as in battle closing ; 

Wliorc the hoi'ses ncigli. 


E play ini (piau li eorredor 
Fan las gens els aver fiigir ; 

E plai me <juaii vcy ajiroi) lor 

(Iran ^cii d’aniial/. ciiscms binigir ; 
E ai gran alegralge, 

Qiian vey forU castcis assetjatz, 

E iifcurs foml/h c derolatz; 

E vey J’osfc pel ribatgc 
(2u’es tot etifcorii 'dans de fossatz. 

All lissas do fortz pals serratz. 

Atressi ipj play de bon senhor, 

Quant- cs priniiers a I’envazir, 

Ab caval anuat, temor ; 

C’aissi fai los siuiis cnardir, 

Ab vallen vassal latgc ; i 
E quant cl es id camp intratz, 
Quasciis dcu csser assermatz, 

E Aogr el d'agradatge, 

(Juan niilhs hdm non es rca prezatz 
’fro qii’a maiihs eolps pres c donatz. 

i Kansas c brans cions do color, 

Escutz traricar e dcsguariiir. 


Vcyrcni 
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And the call to “aid*’ is echoing loud, 

And there, on the earth, the It wly and proud 
In the fosR together lie ; • 

And yonder is piled the mingled heap 
Of the brave that sealed the trench’s steep. 

Barons ! your castles in safety jdace, * 

Your cities and villages, too, • 

Before ye haste to the battle-scene : 

And, Papiol • quickly go. 

And tell the Lord of “ Vt’s ant! No/' \ 

That peace already too long hath been ’ 

Tliis warlike ode is dedicated to liealrix of Savoy, the 
wife of Bayniond Jiercnge.r V. the last Count of I’rovenco. 
Beatrix was the mother of four (pieens of Frances of Ccr- 
many, of Kngland, and of Maples. Like her husband, she 
was a great palroness of the Troubadours, and sojnt*, \erses 
of this illustrious couple are still preserved, which are want- 
ing neither in [loelical skill nor in delicacy. Th(‘ lines written 
by the conntess are addressed to her 1ov(T, in whieh she 


Voyrem a I'intrar, del'i'^lor, 

B nmrihs vassallis i*iim;his ferir 
Don anaran a raliic, 

Cavalhs dels inorl/ e dd-. iiafralz ; 

E la i)Uh rchUn-ii or iiicsclal/ ; 

Negus liom d'aut i»:iralgo 
Non yiens mas d’asclar cayjs c bralz 
Que inais val niort/. que vius sohratz. 

Jc us die quo tan no m’a sabor 
klangars iii bcurc in doriiiir, 

Curn a quant aug cridar ; a lor ! 

D'ambas las yiartz ; ci aug agnir ! * 

Cavals voilz yjor I’onibratge, 

Et aug cridar : aidatz ! aidalz ! • 

E vei cazer i)er los yiossatz 

Paucs c grans y>er I’crbatge ; 

E vci los mortz que pels costazt 
Au los tronsons outre yKU'^.satz. 

Baros, metetz e%gatge, 

Castcls c vilas c ciutatz, 

Enans q’usqiiccs no us gucrrciulz,i 
Papiol, d’agradatgc, 

Ad oc 0 no, ten vai viatz, 

Die li que troyj estaii oil pal/. * • 

" T1|b name of the Troubadoaft- Jvng!fur, or pagfl. 
♦ Uicliard Coeurfle Lion. 
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reproaches him with being too reserved and timid. For the 
honour of the pnncess, we must suppose that this reproach 
is a mere sally of wit. 

But the w«ar, of all others, most fitted to inspire a poet, 
wds the crusade. Whilst the preachers, from every pulpit, 
announced salvation to those who stiould shed their blood to 
deliver the tomb of Christ, the Troubadours, who partook of 
the same enthusiasm, were still more strongly influenced by 
the new and strange adventures, which the fairy realms of 
the East promised them. Their imaginations wandered with 
delight over those romantic countries, and they sighed as 
well for the conquest of that terrestrial paradise, as for that 
which was promised them in heaven. Many of them were, 
however, detained in Europe by the bonds of love ; and 
the contests between these two passions, these two reli- 
gions of their hearts, frequently gave an interesting character 
to the poems which were composed to animate the crusaders. 
This conflict is no where more agreeably described than in a 
tensoh between Pcyrols and Love. Pc'yrols was a kniglit of 
slender fortune, from the neighbourhood of Roquefort in 
Auvergne.* His distinguished talents for poetry introduced 
liim to the court of the Dauphin of Auvergne. He there fell 
passioViatcly in love with the sister of that prince, the 
Baroness de Mercoeur ; and the Dauphin prevailed upon his 
sister to return the passion of his Troubadour, in order to 
(\ncourage those poetical talents V/hich were the ornament of 
his court. Neither the Baroness nor the Troubadour were 
able rigorously to preserve the strict bounds of a poetical 
attachment ; ’and Peyrols, who for a considerable time had 
only celebrated, in l,ns verse, the cruelty of his mistress, at 
length sang the victories and the exultation of a happy lover. 
The Baron de M^rcoeur was offended. The Dauphin resented 
thfc injury which he believed his brother-in-law had sustained, 
and Peyrols was banished. Other attachments succeeded 
this fiTJst love, which are also celebrated in his verses. The 
preaching of the second crusade changed, at once, his mode 
of liiV The following Vs his dialogue with Love, the original 
which has been"^ published by M. Fabrc d’Olivet, who has 


* [Three poems by PcjtoIs arc given in ^^hc ParnaUr. Occitayiien, 
1. S8, and six, in ilaynoiuird, iii. 268--~j^V.J 
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happily mingled in his “ Court of Love'* many ancient frag- 
ments with his own verses.’'^ • 

Love ! I long have been your slave, 

Till my heart is broken ; 

What is the rcwanl I have 1 
Where, my duty’s token ] 

Pcyrols ! can you then forget 
That same blooming lleauty. 

Whom with such delight you met. 

Swearing love and duty? 

That ’s the way I paid the debt ! 
liCt me tell you, y»mr light heart 
'fender thoughts disperses ; 

When yon act the hner's part 
You falsify your vei*ses. 

Love ! Tve still been tnie to you. 

And if now 1 leave you, 

’'Tis what 1 am forced to do ; 

J)o not let it grieve yoiff 
Heaven will see me safely through ! 

Heaven, too, make the kings agree ! 

Keep them both from fighting ! 

Lest Saladiii their folly sec 
Wh.ich he’ll take delight in. 

Pcyrols ! <lo the best you will, 

You alone can’t save it ; 

Every 'I’urk you cannot kill, 

That storms the Tower of David ; 

I Icrc remain .‘ind sing your fill ! 

You ’rc not waiftcd by the kings ; 

Stay then and amuse you. 

They're so fond of qiiarrcliiiga 
They can well excuse you. • 

Love ! T Vc felt your power depart ; 

Though my fair one’s beauty 
Lingers still about my licirt, 

Yet I ’ll do my duty. , 

Many a lover now must part ; 

Many hearts must now begin 

To feel their sad griefs sqiringing, 

Which, bui^for cruel Salad in. 

Had joyo/fsiy been singinj^. 

Pcyrols did, in fact, visit the Holy Lanr^ and u sumnir, 
composed by him in Syria, after the Eri^jieror P>cdcric. ]3ar- 

* [The original of this curious poem is not given by ]\r. de ^ismondi. 
It is to be fjiuA, with soij^c variations, in the Parnujisc Occitanien^ 
vol. i. p. 90, ami likewise in llaynouard, iii. 27!'. Tr.] 
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barossa had lost his life, and the Kiii'^s of England and 
France had abandoned tlie Crusade, is still preserved. 

T have seen the Jordan river, 

I have seen the Iioly grave ; 

Lord ! 1.0 thee my thanks 1 render 
For the joys thy goodness gave. 

Shewing to my raptured sight, 

The spot wherein thou saw’st the light 

A^c.'^scl gootl, and tavoiiring breezes, 
l*ilot trusty, soon shall we 
Onec more sec Ihe lowei^s of Marseilles 
Uising o’er the briny sea. 

Farewell, Acre ! farewell, all 
Of Temple or of Hospital ! 

Now, alas ’ the world's <lecaying — 

Wlien shall we once more behold 
Kings like lion-Iicarted llichard — 

France’s monarch, stout and bold— 

Montferral^s good Marquis — or 
The Fmpirc’s glorious i']ni])eror ! 

Ah ! Jiord Go<l, if you believed me, 

You would pause in granting powers 
Over (dties, kingdoms, empires, 

Over castles, towns, and towers; 

For the men tliat powerful be 
1. Fay the least regard to tlicc.* 

The poem terminates with a viedent invective against the 
reigning emperor. This was eau>e(i by tlie treacherous con- 
•duet of Ueiny VI., who detairiecFin his prisons liieliard Cuiur 
de Lion, when, on his return from the crusade, after having 
Jbeen shipwrecked oji the coast of Istria, he was seized, as he 
traversed Gtjrniany, in the disguise of a pilgrim, by Leopold, 
Duke of Austria, in 1192. Richard, who was the hero of 
the age ; who had huinbleil Tancred and Philip Augustus ; 

’ who, in a short .space ol' time, had conquered the island of 
Cyprus, and iiad bestowed that kingdom on the unfortunate 
Lusignan ; who had vanquished Saladin in a pitched buttle, 
and Ttad dispersed the innumerable^^rmies of the East ; who 
had inspired such teiro. into the infideLs, that his name alone 
wajrfcng the signal of affriglit ; who had remained, after the 
return of all the‘otli^^r sovereigns from the crusade, and had 

* [ The Translator has been unable to discover the original of this 
/^irvcnlfi the lines in the text arc, thcrijforc, only i. version of the 
French prose translation.] 
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alone commanded tln^ Cliristian host ; and who liad sirrnrd |]i<» 
tr<*aty, in virtue of which tlie pilirrims were allowed to accom- 
plish their long journey to the Holy Sepulchre — Richard wais 
equally dear to all the Crosses. They pardoned the vices 
and the ferocity, which were inseparable fj-om th(^ manners ol* 
the age. I'liey reproached him not with the odious massacre', 
of all the prisoners whom he had captured from Saladin; 
and, in short, they seemed to think tliat so mneli valour 
might dispense with all other virtues. Bui, above all, Richard 
was dear to the Troubadours. Himself a royal poet and 
knight, he united in liis own person all the brilliant qualities 
of the age. He was a bad son, a bad husband, a bad brother, 
a had king ; but he was the most valiant and intn*pid warrior 
in the army. Jlis companions in arms loved liim with a 
kind of idolatry. '^Fhe dfjvotion of William des Rreaiix, one 
of his followers, saved him, contrary ly all expectation, fi-orn 
a Saracen i)rison- H('- \vas sleejiing under the shade of a 
tree, in Syria, with six of his knights, when he was siirprj^sed 
by a troop of the enemy. He had only time to jnoimt his 
horse, and ded’end himself with Ins aeeiistoined bravery ; and 
four of his companions having fallen, he was on tin* point of 
being tnkem ])rison<!r, wlnm \\'illiam <Ies Breaux, seeing his 
master’s danger, <?xclaimed in Arabic, ‘^Spani nu*.# 1 am 
the King of England!” The Saracens, wlio liad not sns- 
}M*cted that a prisoner of such importaiiee was in lh(‘ir power, 
threw themselves immediatelyVn IXjs IVeanx, that lh«y blight ' 
all claim a share in the capture, and paid no attention to 
Jiichanl, who gMlIopp(3d away. Kaucliet a|sei-ts, that lie^lik(‘-, 
wise owed his liberty in (lerinany to the zeal of Ins minstrel, 
Blondel ; and ibis is the story which has* been dramatised. 
We cannot help regretting that this tale lias been ranked 
amongst the apocrypha of lii.«'tory. Henry \ir., aiicording to 
Fauelict, carefully C(meealed the fact of his having detained* 
the King of England as a prisoner, le.*t hti should incur^th^ 
excommunication of the (!j^*n>aders, Blondel, wlio had been 
sliipwrecked with liim on the coast ofi Istria, and who had 
sought liim in all the fortresses of Germanv, sang, bciieaTli 
the tower in which lui was confined, a whicli he and 

Richard liad composed in common. Scarcely had be finislK^d 
the first stanzs^ when Richard commenced the second'. Blon- 
del, having discovered fiis master, carried into England the 
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tidings of bis captivity, and engaged his brother to treat for 
his ransom. If this ienson, which delivered the King of 
England from captivity, had been preserved, it might have 
been some confirmation of an anecdote to which we art; 
so willing to give credit. We do, however, possess a sirvente 
whicn he composed in prison, after fifteen months’ captivity.* 
The uniform and masculine rhymes, no doubt, augmented, to 
the ear of Eichard, tlie melancholy of his verses. 


^ It is not known in what language this song w'as originally written, 
for the different nianiiscripts in which w'c find it, with many variations, 
give it in tlic Trovcn^al and Languc d*Oil. Jt seems to me an agreeable 
t^isk to compare, in the words of the brave King Richard, fhe two lan- 
guages which so long divided France bctw'een them. IJclow, I have 
given the two first verses in Provencal, from a manuscript of M. de la 
Ournc dc Sainte-Palaye, and also the entire song in old French, together 
with the sixth stanza, aiai an envoy, from a manuscript in the Royal 
Library. 

,Ta nul horn pr^s non dira sa razon 
Adreitamcn, sc come horn doulen non ; 

Mas per conort pot cl faire canson. 

Pron ha d’amicz, ma paftre son li don ! 

Honta y anran so por ma rchozon 
Sony fach doa hirers prez. 

Or sachan ben mici horn c iiiici baron. 

Angles, Norman, Peytavin et (raseon, 

Qu’yeu non hai ja si paftre comi)agnon 
Quo per av6, lou laisso-ise cii prezon ; 

Faire rcproch, certas yen \ oli non. 

Mas Sony dos hi vers prez. 


La ! nils horns pris nc dira sa raison 
AdroiU-ment, ‘c dolantcmeni non, 

Mais por effort piiet-il faire chanson ; 
Mopt ai amis, mais poiire sent li don, 

1 1 onto i auront se por ma rcan 9 on 
Sui ca dos yvers pris. 

Cc Bcvcnt bicn ini home mi baron 
Ynglois, Normans, l*oite;’in ct Gascon, 
Quo jc n’" i nul si pauvre compaignon 
Quo j)or aVoir jc lessaissc cn prison. 

Jc \t)iis di mie por mile retra 9 on. 

Car encore sui [iris. 

Or sai-je bien dc voir ccrtcincmcnt 
Quo je n'ai pu nc ami nc pa"cnt, 

Qiiand on me faut por or on por argent. 


MoCit 
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SONG, BY laClIAllD I. 

WHITTEN DURING lliy IMFUISONMENT IN THE TUUH TENEDREUSU, UU 
BLACK TOWER. 

No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 

Unless with pain and bitterness of soul, 

Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 

Wlicrc now is each ally, each baron, Iriend, 

Wliosc face I ne'er beheld without a smile ? 

Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile 1 

Though none may blush that, near two tedious years, 
Without relief, my bondage has endured, 

Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers. 

Not one of you should thus remain immur'd : 


Moht m’est de moi, luais plus m’est dc ma gent 
Qu'apriis lor mort aurai rei)roc!!cmcnt 
Si loiigiiomcnt sui x>ris. 

N’est jius mervuilh, sc j'ai Ic cuer dolent 
Quand mes sire mest ma terre cn torment, 

S’il li mcmbrjist dc noire sacroment 
Quo nos feismes a l^cus communcnient, 

Jc sai dc voir que Ja trop longucmcnt 
Ne serio ea pris. 

Que sevent bien Angevin et Lorain, 

A1 Bachelcr qui or soiit riche et sain, 

Qu’cncombrcs suis loing d’eux cii autre main. 

Fort modt ]n’aidess(?ut, uiais il n’en vient graiiv 
De belles armes sent ore vuit et plain. 

Force que je suis jiris. 

Mes compagnons que j’amoic et que j ’am, • 

Cos dc Chaeu, et cos dc Perclicram, 

Di lor chanyon qu’il no .sunt pas c^tain, 

C’oncjucs vers eiix ne vi fous eiier ne vam, 

S’ils me guerroient il feront que vilani^ 

Tant com jc serai jms. 

Contessc suer votre pris sgverain, 

Yos saut cf gart<, al acunement claim, 

Kt porce Suis-jc pris. 

Jc ne di mic a ccle de chaftain 
La mere Locys. ^ 

[The English translation given in the text is ^ken from Burney’s 
History of Music, vol. ii. p. 238. The original, as given by him, which 
frequently vari^ij from the copy in the foregoing note, is to he found in 
the prefice to the Ronuin^c la Tmir Te)icbreus€f printed at Paris in ^ 
1705. rr.J 
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The Tiicancr^t subject of my ^vi(le iloivuiius, 

Ibal I been free, a ninsom should ha\c found ; 

I luciiii not (o reproach you with my ciiuins. 

Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground ! 

Too true it is— so selfish h'nnaii race ! 

“ Ntu' dca'.l nor captive, friend or kindred find 
Since here I }»ine in bondage and di. 5 gcace. 

For hick of gold my fcttei^ to iinbina , 

Much for myself f feel, j’ct ah ! still more 
That no compassion from my subjects Hows : 

What can from infamy their names restore, 

If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close ? 

I>ut small is my siirjiiise, though great my grief, 

'fo find, in sjutc of all his solemn vows, 
jdy lands are ravaged by the Clallic chief, 

While none my cause has courage to espouse. 

Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day. 

Yet, through the dungeon’s melancholy gloom. 

Kind Hope, intgentle whispers, seems to say, 

“ Ferpctual thraldom is not }et thy doom.” 

YY' dcir eompaiiions of my haxipy days. 

Of Chail and Fensavin, aloml ilcelare 
Tlirongliout the earth, in <*verlasting lay's, 

Y[y foes against mo wage inglorious war. 

Oh, tell them, too, that ne’er, among my ei im '?,, 

Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud ai)pe;ir , 

That infamy will brand to latest times 
The insults I receive, while c:iptive here. 

Know, all yo men of Anjogi and 'roiiraine, 

.\nd every h.ieh’lov knight, robust and hra'.o, 

That duty, now, and lo\c, alike are vain. 

From bond.-s your .sovereign and your friend to save 
Remote from foiisolation, here 1 lie, 

^fhe wretched caxdivc of a iiowerful foe. 

Who all yviir zea^ and ardour can defy, 

Kor loaves you aught but pity^ to bestow. 

f 

'' We Jiuve only two sirvantes by Kiclianl, and the second is 
not ve.»*y Avortliy of r\;mark. But a knight, wlio was iiiti- 
n'laft'iy conneeted with that monurcti, and whose ungoveriied 
j)!i.s.'<ions Jiad a pow'' ful influeiice over tlie destiny of the 
rciytth family of Kiiglaiid, Bertrand de Born,^' Viscount of 

* [Three j^otuns, hy Rcrtrand dc J3orn, arc given in the Parnasxe 
Occitdiih n, i. ()5, two of which arc likcwi.se gi\en hy Jiaynouard, i. 135. 
In addition to these, a ii umber of other poems by Jlfrtrand de Born 
will he found in the fourth volume of M. ilcnouard’.s work, which has 
been recently published. Tr.^ 
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Tlautefort, in the diocese of Pcrigeux, has left a n limber of 
original poems, which, it ia mucli to be rc'^retted, liavc iitiver 
been [jrinted in the original language. The most ardent and 
iinpetuona of the French knights, ho breathed nothing but 
war. Fxeiting and inflaming the passions of his iieighbour.s 
or of his superiors, in order to rouse tlieiii to comhflt, he. 
agitated, by intrigues and arms, the provinces of Guienne, 
during tlie latter half of the twelfth century, and in the 
reigns of the English monarchs, Henry II. and Richard J. 
In every new war in wliich he engaged, he animated liis 
soldiers, encouragcid his allies, and sii.staincd Ids own hopes, 
by disburdening his mind, in a sirvente^ of those passions 
which had prompted 1dm to take up arms. Having atteinjited 
to despoil his brother Constantine of his share of tlieir pater- 
nal inheritance, Richard C<eur do Lion, who was then only 
(h)unt of Poitou, took the latter nnd^u’ his protection ; and 
llertraiul dc Born, on account of this war, composed the first 
of those slrrerite.% in which he has, witli such truth, pr^ur- 
trayed that inflcixihle soul, wldidi no dangers could east down, 
nor any violence subdue. “ What,” says h(‘, ‘*are lia])py or 
evil days to me ? What are weeks or years ? At all times 
iny desire is to destroy those who olfimd me. L(*t others^em- 
bellisli their mansions, if they will ; hit them surroni.ft them- 
selves with all the eoiiveui(mces of lif ‘ — but, for im;, my sole 
desire is to collect lances and eascpies, and sword.s and hofise.-s. 

[ am disgusted witl? the advice, they give nie ; and,* 

by d(*sii.s I know iiot to Avliom to listen. They tell me I am 
imprudemt in refu.sing peace, but w^’Pc I to i;cc.ej)t it, >Yho 
there that would not call me coward?” At the eomdu.sion of 
this war, B(*rtrand de Born, being irritat(*(l again.st Ricliai’d, 
who bad ravaged bis territories, attached him.‘'i“ir to the, eldest 
brotlua* of that prince, H<*nry Duke of Guiertne, the heir ap-, 
parent to the crown of England. On all sidr*.*?, he; ronserl the 
(•nemies of Richard, and formed power Ail leagues agaiifStiyrr^ 
while, with all the martial^irdour of l^rtams, be sang anew 
the combats to wliieli lie was leading liislallies. “ Vcnladoiy 
and Comborn, Segur and Tiirenne, Month^rt and Gordon, 
have made a league with Perigueux. Xhe citizens labour at 
the intrcn^'hmerits of their towii.s. The walls *aro rising 
around them.^ Let ine^ strengthen their resolution with a 
sirvente! AVhat glory awaits us. . . .Should a crown be 
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offered me, I should blush not to enter into t]ii» alliance or to 
desert it.” Being soon afterwards abandoned by Henry, he 
composed a sirvente against him, and addressed another to 
Richard, who, after having besieged him in his castle, and 
forced him to capitulate, had geiierously restored to him his 
property. Shortly after this time, Henry died, in 1183 ; and 
Bertrand, who had again leagued himself ^ith him, and had 
engaged him in a second revolt against his father, celebrated 
his praises in some sirventes, which breathe the tenderest 
affection. I am devoured,” says he, “ with a grief, which 
will end but with my life. There is no longer any joy for 
me ; I have lost the best of princes. Great God ! you have 
snatched him from the age, and our wickedness has but too 
well merited it. Noble Henry ! it was reserved for you, to 
be the king of the courteouS and the emperor of the brave ! ” 
The death of his friei\d, the prince, left Bertrand exposed to 
great danger. Henry II. with the forces of two kingdoms, 
bes/eged the lord of a little castle in Hautefort. Bertrand 
defended himself to the last extremity, until, the walls falling 
around him, he was taken prisoner with his garrison. But, 
when he was led before the king, and reminded the monarch, 
by a single word, of the tender friendship which he had en- 
joyed ^ith the young prince, the unfortunate father burst 
into tears, and in the name of the son whom he haa lost, 
restored to him his castle, his fief, and his riches. 

* These reverses could not efiscourage the high spirit of 
Bertrand de Born. Scarcely had he escaped one danger, 

, when, he provoked new enemies. He wrote many sirventes 
against Altonso II. of Aragon, in which he endeavoured tc 
excite his subjects to rebellion. He likewise took an active 
part in the war between Richard and Philip Augustus ; and 
^when it appeared to relax, he rekindled it with his verses, in 
which he alternately roused the shame of the one sovereign or 
fh<;^other, by imputations of cowardice. 

d^his ardent warrior, whose w/iole life was spent in the 
was not, however, insensible to the passion of love ; 
an3*here his success was not unworthy of his glory in arms. 
He was attached tp Helen, the sister of King Richard, who 
afterwards' married the Duke of Saxe, and was the mother of 
the Emperor Otho IV. Richard beheld, with pleasure, his 
sister, celebrated by so valiant a warrior and so illustrious a 
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Troubadour.* Nor was Helen insensible to the homage of a 
man, wlio was, even more distinguished by his talents than by 
his rank. Only one of the songs, which Bertrand composed 
in lionour of this princess, has survived. It was written iy 
the camp, at a time when the army was without provisions ; 
and the Troubadour endeavoured to forget his hunger, in 
j)oetry and love. He was afterwards passionately attached to 
Maenz de Montagnac, the daughter of the Viscount de Tu- 
renrie, and wife of Taleyrand de Perigord. Ilis love was 
returned, and he was recognized by the lady as her knight ; 
but jealousy disturbed their enjoyments. To her, in order to 
exculpate himself from a charge of infidelity, he addressed a 
song, which appears to possess much originality. It places 
before us the real kniglit of former times, all busied in war 
and the chase, the labour and the delight of our fatliers, suc- 
cessively appealing to every thing tlurt is dear to him in life, 
to every thing wiii<di has been the study of his youth and of 
his riper age, and yet esteeming them all light, in compaiison 
witli love. 

* T cannot, hide from tlieo, how much T fear 
The whispers breathed by flatterers in Hiinc car, 

Airainst my faith. But turn not, oh ! I pray, « 

That heart so true, so faithful, so sincere, 

S ) ]i limbic and so frank, to me so dear, 
t)li lady ! turn it not from me away. 


The following is the original apology of Bertrand de Bom • ~ 
unfortunately, many of the verses have been wrrupted by th^i traTi-» 
'cribers, to the injury both of the sense and the prosody." 


Jcu m’ escondic que mal non mitr 
De HO qu’ cus an dc mi dig lauzengier. 

Per iiicrcc’ us proa c’ om noiii puezea unczclar 
Ijo vostre cor fin lial vertadier 
Ilumilz c franez e plazcntier 
Ab mi Dona pe| messonjaa conltar. 


A1 premier gc% pcrd’icu mon eLsparvier, 
QueT m’ausian al ponh falcon lazier 
E porton I’en qu’icl lor veya pliimar, 

Si non am mais de voa lo cosairior * 

No faz d'autra jauzir lo dcsirier * 

Que ’in don a’amor ni’ m retenh ’al colcar. 


\utr’ eaconiig vos farai pus sobrier, 

E non m’ eii puesc onrar. pus encombrier, 


S’.ieu 


VOL. I. 
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So may 1 lose my hawk, crc he can spring, 

J3ome from my hand by some bold falcon’s wing. 

Mangled and torn before my very eye. 

If every word thou utterest does not bring 
More joy to me than Fortune’s favouring, 

Or all the bliss another’s love might buy. 

So, with my shield on neck, mid storm and rain, 

With vizor blinding me and shorten’d rein. 

And stirrups far too long, so may I ride. 

So may my trotting charger give me pain, 

So may the ostler treat mo with disdain. 

As they who tell those talcs have grossly lied. 

When 1 approacii the gaming lioard to play. 

May 1 not turn a penny all the day. 

Or may the board he shut, the dice untrue, 

If the truth <lwcll not in me, when I say 
No other fair e’er wiled luy heart away. 

From her Tve long desired and lovcil — from you. 

Or, prisoner totsoine noble, may I fill 
Together with three more, some dungeon chill 
Unto each other odious company; 

Let master, servants, porters, try their skill, 

And use me for a target if they will. 

If ever I have loved aught else but thee. 

So may another knight make love to you. 

And so may 1 be puzzled what to do ; 

So may 1 he becalmed ’mid oceans wide; 

May the king’s porter bc.it me black and blue, 

A ml may I tly crc 1 the battle view, 

• ^ As they, that slander mc^havc grossly lie»l. 

Bertrand de Born wa.s reeoiicilcd to Maenz de JVIontagnae, 
by auotlier celebrated woman of that time, Dame Natibors, or 

*S' icu ane falU ves vos, vcys, del pensar. 

Can serqm sols cu cambro dins vergier, 

Falham poders de os moii eompaiihicr 
Do tal guiza que iioiii puese aiudar. 

Escut al col eavalq’ icu al tempier, 

E port salat eapairou ti-avcrsier, 

• E rcgiias brevs cpie non <piesc alongar, 

Et cstnicps loncs, c caval Ail trotier, 

Pit al ostal true’' irat lo stAlicr, 

Si no us menti (juien o aves eomtar. 

S’ icu per jaugur m’ osseti al taulicr 
Ja no y ]>R;csca baraUr un denier, 

Ma ah t;iula presa non pucsca iiitrar, 

Anz giet u dez lo rcir azar derrier ; ^ 

S’ icu mais autra dora am iii^onquicr 
Mais VOS, ciiy am, c iezir, e torn car 
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Tiberge de Montau^er, herself a portess, and one whose 
praises had frequently been sung by the Troubadours. Dis- 
gusted with the world, he, at last, retired into a monastery, 
wlicre he died, after having assumed the habit of a Cistercian 
monk. But tlie history of the great men of this age does not 
terminate witli their lives. The terrible fictions of *Dant(s 
before whom they are, as it were, placed in judgment, seem to 
possess a sort of reality; and Bertrand de Born, who, as a poet 
and warrior, had played so brilliant a part, and exercised such 
noxious influence over Jiis contemporaries, was not likely to be 
passed over in neglect, by the bard of the Divina Comedia. 
'fhe poet, in fact, meets him in hell. Jle beholds, with horror, 
a body advancing without a head, or rather holding its head 
by the hair, in its right hand. The severed head is raised by 
tlje hand, and thus addresses the poet : 

Now, 1)cho]d • 

This grievous loriiient, thou, who breathing gocst 
'I’o spy the dead : behold, if any else 
lie terrible as this. And that on carih 
Thou may st hear tidings of me, know tliat 1 
Am Hertrand, lie of ]5orn, who gave King John 
The eouiiscl inisidiievous. Father and son 
I act at inulual war. For AomIoiii 
And Daviil, more did not Aliitophol, 

Spurring tlieiii on maliciously to strife. 

For parting those so closely knit, my brain 
Parted, alas! I carry, from its source, 

Tliat ill this trunk inhaldts. Thus tlic law 
Of retribution fiorcoly works in me.*’ 

Jufonio, Canto xxviii. 


Sciiher sia ieu dc Castel parsonior. 
Si qu’ cn la tor siain qm^tre jiarsvyiiier, 
K V un r autre noc aus pusiam aiiiar. 
All/, m'aion oha toa temps albalcstrby 
!M?Jtrc, sirvens, c gaita.s, e portier, 

S' icu ane ai cor d’ auti-a dona amar. 

Ma Don’ aiiii lais jicr autre eavaycr 
E pucia no aaym <jue m’ aia mestier, 

K hilham vena quant iray sobrdmar : 
En cort dc llcy mi batan 1i portier, 

En cncoclia faaa V fogir primicr, • 
Si no ua mciitl qiiicn in' an ot Aieusar. 

A ala envios ac incntitz lauzciigier 
ruH ah mi dpns m’ aves cneombrier 
Ben lauzera quen laisarctz catar. 

• II 2 * 
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M. (Ic Pifimondi has announced his intention of dcvotincf his attention, 
hereafter, to the protluetion of a similar work on tlie Ijiteratiire of tlu; 
North. He will, probably, there f»ive an account of the poets who, in 
Germany, under filename of Minnesingers, Merc equally jiroli lie* with 
the Troubadours, during precisely the same mra. The emiiorors of the 
Suabian line Mere great patrons of the Muses. M. do Pismoiidi has 
cited a little i)icee, usually attributed to Erederic Barbarossii. Their 
connexion with llaly, Sicily, and I’rovencc, unites the German literature 
of that age so intimately M’ith that of the southern dialects, that it 
would have been veiy desirable if all could have been brought under 
one view, to illustrate their mutual affinities and influences. So popular 
was the German Muse, that^hcrc arc even instances of Italian poets 
composing in that language, as well as in the IVovem/al. 

In ^ooTuparing the poetic merits of the Troubadours and Minne- 
singers, it seems impossible to avoid differing from the opinion expressed 
by M. dc Sismondi, and awarding the palm to the latter. They i>artake 
very little of the metaphysical si)cculations, and rcfinomcnts of the 
Troubadours, while the haimony and grace of their versification arc 
l>rc-cmincnt. The unbounded gaiety wdth uhich it revels in the charms 
of nature, #\nd the spirit of tenderness and aftcction M'hich it displays, 
give their poetry charms which very seldom adorn that of llieir rivals. 

The translator trusts that ho may be excused for adding two speci- 
mens of the lighter pieces of these “singers,” for which, as well as for 
;l few of 'tlw translations of the Troubadours, inserted in this M'ork, he 
is indebted to the papers of a friend, wiio, for the purpose of bringing 
all the contemporary songsters of this age into one view, is preparing 
;t volume for publicatit5n. It is entitled, “Specimens sclecteil and 
translated from the Lyric VoeLy of the German Minnesingers or Trou- 
badours of the Hvclfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, illustratcil 
by similar Hclcctions and Translat.jns from the I’oets of the Provcn(,al 
#aiid other Southern J)ialects.” 


T^he folloAving Song is the production, of Dictinar von Astc. 

There sat^ iipo ' the linden tree 
A bird, and sang its strain ; 

So sweet it sang, that as 1 heard 
My heart went back again. 

It went to one remember’d spot. 

It Kiw the rose-trees grow, ^ 

And thought again the thoughts of love 
There, cherish’d long ago. 
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A thousand years to me it scciiis, 
Since by riiy fair I sate ; * 

Yet thus to be a stranger long, 

Is not my choice, but fate : 

Since then I have not seen the flowers. 
Nor heard the binl’s sweet song : 
;My joys have all too briefly past, 

My griefs been all too long. 


The following song of Earl Conrad of Kirchberg, is 
riosely, iin«l in tlie same measure as the original : 

May, sweet May, again is come ; 

May, that frees the land from gloom . 
Cliildrcn, children, up and see 
All her stores of jollity ! 

O’er the laughing hedgerou^’ si«lc 
She hath spread her treasures w'ide , 
She is in the greenwood shade, 

Whore the nightingiile hath made 
Ever> braiK'h and every tree 
Jting with her sweet melody 
Hill ami <lnlc are May’s own ireasures, 
Youlh, rejoice in sportive measures ; 
Sing ye ! join the chorus gay ! 

Jlail this merry, merry May ! 

Tp, then, children, we will go 
Where tlu^ blooming roses grow. 

In a joyful compjUiy 

We the bursting flowers will see ; 

b’p ! your festal dress prepare ’ 

Where gay hearts arc meeting, >licrc 
May hath pleasures most inviting, 
Heart, and sight, and ear dcligUing. 
Listen to the bird’s sivcet song. 

Hark ! how soft it floats along ! ^ 

Coart;ly tlames our pleasures share. 
Never saw I May so fair; 

Therefore, dancing will wo g« . 

Youths rejoii%, the flowrcis blow ; 

Sing ye ! join I he chorus gay J 
Hail this mcri^% merry ^Iay ! 

Our manly youtlis, — where are thc>«now 
Jlid them up, and with us go • 

To the sporters on the plain ; 

^lid adieu to care and pain, 

Now% thou f>ale and woundofl lover ! 
Thou thy peace shalt soon recover . 


translated very 
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Many a huif?lunfj lip and eye 
SpeakH the li^ht licarfu gaiety. 

Lovely flowerw around we find. 

In the smiling verdure twined, 

Uiclily steep’d in May dews glowing : 
Youths ! rejoice, the Howe rs .*io blowing 
Sing ye ! join the chorus gay ! 

Hail this merry, merry May ! 

Oh, if to my love restored. 

Her, o’er all her sex adored. 

What siirireme delight were mine ! 

How wr>iild Care her sway resign ’ 
ATcrrily in the bloom jr>f May, 

I would weave a garlaml gay : 
llctter than the best is she. 

Purer than all purily ♦ 

For her spotless self alone, 

I will sing this changeless one ; 

Thankful #ir unthankful, she 
Shall my song, my idol, he. 

Youths, then, join the chorus gay ! 
Hail this merry, merry May t 



CHAPTER V. 

ON SOMB OF TUB MORE CELBBRATED TROUBADODRS. 

In examining the literature of Provence, we have not tlic 
same advantages whicli we enjoy in enquiring into that of 
other countries. AVe are not directed, by public opinion, to 
a few celebrated authors ; to a few compositions, whicli have 
been ranked amongst the masterpieces ol‘ the human intellect. 
All the Troubadours, on the contrary, have nearly an equal 
title to fiime. AVe find them, it is tr^e, divided into two very 
distinct classes ; the Troubadours, and the Jongleurs or min- 
strels. But it is in tlieir rank rather than in their taj^nts ; 
in their employment rather than their renown, that the dis- 
tinction consists. The Troubadours, as their name imports, 
were niemytt/ trnnvaienty who cximposed, new poems; just as the 
I^orts, a name wliicli has passed, from tlic Greek, into all other 
languages, were those who made or created: for at tfie origin 
of poetry, invention was always considered as the essence of 
the art. The Troubadours jften themselves sang their tre\(ve.s 
in courts and festivals, but more frequently these verc sung 
by their Jongleurs. It was the duty of tlic latter, who were 
altogether of an inferior rank, to entr^rtain the coinpanii;.*? 
into which they were admitted, by the recitatioh of tales and 
verses which they had learned, and whipfdi they accompanied 
on different instruments, and even by juggling tricks and 
buffoonery. Even though thus degraded, tlicy learned to corr^* 
pose verses, in imitation of those which they recited from 
memory. The Provencal poetry was founded on*the syn- 
timent of harmony, and, required no previous knowleiJge in 
the poet ; and those, therefore, wlio liVc^d by reciting verges, ^ 
soon learned to compose them. Thus the corruption and 
degradation of the Jongleurs, who, a^soon as they began to 
rliyme themselves, assumed the name of Troubadours, con- 
tributed, m%re than any thing else, to the destruction of the 
fraternity. Giraud cfe Calanson, a Troubadour, or rather a - 
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Jongleur, of Gascony, lias given, in a curious sirvenU^, the 
following aclvioa to a Jongleur. 

He tells him that he must know how to compose and 
rhyme well, and how to propose a jewparti. He must play 
oh the tambourine and the cymbals, and make the symphony 
resound. To throw and catch litth. balls, on the point of a 
knife ; to imitate the song of birds ; to play tricks, with the 
baskets ; to exhibit attacks of cjistles, and leaps (no doubt, of 
monkeys) through four hoops ; to play on the citole and the 
mandore ; to handle the claricord and the guitar ; to string 
the wlieel with seventeen chords, to play on the harp, and to 
adapt a gigue so as to enliven the psaltry, arc indispensable 
accomplishments.* 'flie Jongleur must prepare nine instru- 
ments with ten elumls, wliich, if he learns to play well, will 
be sulHcient for his purpose ; and he must know how to sound 
the lyre and the bells. 

After an enumeration of the romances and the talcs, which 
the fjongleur ought to be able to recite, the poet tells him, 
that he must know how Love runs and Hies, how he goes naked 

[It is dilficult to determine what was the nature of all thosp various 
lausieal instruments. The gigue seems to bo unknown. Buriiev, ///aV 
of yol. ii. p. 270. The mandore was a species of liilo, !ii;out two 

feet long, and strung with four cord.s. The rnanieord, or claneordc, wji.s 
a .‘‘Ort of spinet resembling tlic virginals, and is said, i»y Si'aliger, to bo 
more ancient tlian the liarphieord or the spinet. 'V-i * psall r\ is doscribed 
by lJufney, vol i. p. 510, and in the snr Ur .tfi'sU/Hr, vol i p. ;h)2. 

iJiirney likewise gives a fragment, in which all ilic •.'■.•omplislimcuts of 
a Jongleur are catalogued. 

* ' ^'.All the fnin^trcl art I know; 

J ih'w >iol well can play ; 

1 the and mtIiix I low. 

Harp and gigue my hand obev ; 
iVal^»'y, symphony, and rote. 

Help to .-harm the listening throu;;, 

And .Xrmoiiia leii.'j its ;ioto 
While 1 Warble forth my png. 

J have tales and tables plenty. 

Satires, pavst’rals, full of hpovl, 

Songs to Viellc 1 'vc more than twenty, 

L)ita,ies, too, of e\ery sort. 

, 1 from losers lokins beir, 

1 can flo -jrv chajdets weave. 

Amorous lielts can ..ell prepare. 

And with courteou.s s)>eceh deceive.’’ — Tr.] 
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ami unclothed, and how he repulses *Tustice with liis keen 
darts, and his two arrows, one of which is inaQe of dazzling 
gold, and the other of steel, which inflicts wounds so deep 
that they cannot be healed. He must learn the ordinances of 
Love, its privileges and remedies ; and be able to explain its 
different degrees ; liow rapid its pace ; on wdiat it lives*; how 
it departs; the deceptions it then exercises; and liow it 
destroys its worshippers. He then tells him, that, when he 
knows all this, he must seek the young king of Aragon, for 
that no onii can better appreciate such accomplishments; and 
that if he there plays his part Avell, and distinguishes himself 
amongst the foremost, lie will have no occasion to complain 
of that monarch’s want of liberality. And lastly, that if he 
tloes not rise above mediocrity, he will deserve an ungracious 
reception from th(j best prince in tlie world. 

Hut whilst Giraud de (Jalanson, ii» this airvente, prepares 
the Troubadours for the lowest arts and the most degrading 
occupations, other poets f(;lt and expressed a lively indig- 
nation at the decay of this sublime art, and at the corruption 
of taste and the confusion of ranks, which gave/tln' name of 
flongleurs to men who played legerdemain tricks and exhi- 
bited apes. Giraud liiquier and Pierre Vidal have botji ex- 
l)resscd the sjune sentiments. • 

Amongst the IVoubadours, some were* raised abo\ e thedr 
fellows, less by their talenfii than by the distinguished.rank 
which they held in society. In the number of th^ssc whosd 
manuscripts have been collected by M. de la Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye, and analyzed by JMillot, we find sevorj^l sov^reigrii^ 
the first of whom is AVilliam IX. Count of Poitou and Diiin* 
of Acqiiitainc. Nine of his compositions in v*’rse liave 
been preserved, remarkable for the harmony of liicir versi- 
fication and for the elegant mixture of tlfeir measures 
rliymcv*!. Ilis life was divided bc-tween devotion to the ladi(\s 
and to religion, for he vas engaged ili the first crus?ido.^,«^ii 
the midst of tiie Holy War he still preserved Jiis gay and 
somewhat licentious humour: and in his verses, we f’#id - 
traecs of his love, his pleasures, and his de*’otion. We have 
already mentioned two sirvo.ntes of Pcchard I. of England. 
There is lil^wise a love-song of Alfonso II. of Aragon, oiio 
of the most illustrious warriors of the eleventh century, an 
age fertile in great men. We also possess many othc:* poems. 
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both political and amatory, by the Dauphin D’Auvergne, the 
Bishop of Clhrmont, and the last Count and Coufitess of 
Provence, Raymond BerengerV. and Beatrix; by Peter III. 
^)f Aragon, the celebrated instigator of tlie Sicilian Vespers, 
and by his youngest son, Frederic IT. the licro and the 
avenger of the Sicilians. The worko of tliese sovereigns 
merit our observation as historical monument", which throw 
a light on the interests by which they were governed, on 
their personal character, and on the manners of tlie times in 
wliich they lived. In a literary point of view, however, there 
were but few Troubadours, whose names were still renowned, 
at tlie j)criod when Dante and Petrareli flourished ; and to 
these we shall now pi’oceed. 

In the first rank, we shall place Arnaud de Marveil ; 
filthough Petrarch, in giving the preference to Arnaud 
Daniel, calls the fornitjr il men fnmoso Arnaldo. He was 
born at Marveil, in Perigord, in a Immble rank of life, from 
whHi his talents fortunately raised him; and he was attached 
to the court of Roger IL Viscount of Beziers, called Taillefer. 
The love which he conceived for the wife of his master, the 
Countess Adelaide, daughter of Raymond V. Count of Tou- 
louse. was the means of developing his talents, and directing 
the destVny of his life. His versification is easy, and full of 
nature and tenderness. Among the Proven9al.s, he well 
deserves to be called the Gres/t Master of Love, a name 
'which Petrarch has reserved for Arnaud Daniel. 

All I behold recalls the memorj*^ 

Of ho*' 1 love. ' The freshness of the hour 
Th’ eiiaincird fields, the many coloured flower, 

Speaking of her, move to me melody. 

Had not the poets, with Mieir courtly phrase. 

Saluted ^nany a fair ol meaner w'orili, 

T could not now have render’d thee the praise 
So justly due, of “ Fairest of the Earth." 
fo name thee Miifs liad been to sreak thy name, 

And waken, o’er thy check, the klush of modest shame.* 

’'^Arnaud de Marveil, when exiled from Beziers, by the 
jealousy, not of the husband of the lady he loved, but of a 

* [The Translator has been unable to discover the or’ginals of this, 
and of the following extracts. A translatio^i of the first is given by 
M. Itaynouard, vol. ii. p. xxiv. TV.] 
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more illustrious and happy rival, Alfonzo IX. King of Cas- 
tile, thus delicately sang the torments of absen&e. 

“They tell me that the heart is only touched by the inter- 
vention of the eyes ; but I, though I see not the object of 
my passion, am but the more deeply sensible of the loss 1 
have sustained. They may bear her from my presence, but 
they can never untie the knot which attaclies my heart to her. 
That heart, so tender and so constant, God alone divides with 
her ; and the portion wdiicli God possesses, he holds as apart 
of her domain, if God could he n vassal, and hold a fief 
Ilappy scenes, in which she dwells ! when shall 1 be per- 
mitted to revisit you ? When shall I behold some one who 
comes thence ? A herdsman from thence would be a noble in 
my eyes. Oh ! that I inhabited a desert, were she but with 
me ! That desert should then be my paradise. 

Arnaud de Marveil has left mar^y poems, some of which 
arc very long.* One of his pieces contains four hundred 

• [A niunbcr of his poems arc given by Rayuouard, iii, 109, Mid in 
the Ptmiftase Occitanien, i. l.'j. Ah the spcciiiicns of this poet, given 
by M. de SisiTiondi, are so very short, the insertion of the following 
lines, for which the translator is iiidel>ted to the kindness of a friend, 
will perhaps bo cxeiise<l. The original may be found in Raynounrd, 
iii. 208.-- 7V.] 

Oh ! how sweet the breeze of April, 

Breathing soft as May draw's near ! 

While, through nights of tranquil beauty. 

Songs of gladhcsH meet the ear : 

Every bird Ifia wrcll-kiiow'ii language 
Uttering in the morning'.s pride, 
llcvclling in joy and gladness • 

By his happy partner's side. 

When, around me, all is Hmiliug, 

When to life the young birds spring. 

Thoughts of love, T cannot hinder^ 

Conic, my lieart inspiriting — 

Nature, habit, both incline me 
In such j^y to bear my i»rt : 

With such spuiids of bliss around me 
Who could w'car a saddenU heart ^ 

Fairer than the far-famed Helen, 

Lovelier than the flow’rets gay^ 

Snow-white teeth, and lips t?uth-telling. 

Heart as open as the day ; • 

Golden hair, and fresh bright roses, — 

Heaveft, who formed a thing so fair, 

Knows that never yet another 
• Lived, who ca'j. w'ith hcr|pompare. 
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verses, and many of them, two hundred. Ills language is 
clear and easy, and his text appears to have suffered but little 
alteration, lie is, therefore, a Troubadour whose works 
might be separately printed, to try the taste of the public lor 
f^roven 9 al poetry, and at the same time to gratify the wishes 
of th(f learned throughout all Europe, who regret the loss of 
these monuments of our earliest literature and civilization.* 
The CounteSvS of Beziers died in 1201, and theie is reason to 
believe that Arnaud de Marveil died before her. 

Next to a Troubadour, who sang nothing but love, we sliall 
place a valiant kniglit, who acquired as much glory by his 
sword as by his lyre. Bambaud de Vaqueiras | was the son 
of a poor knight, of the principality of Orange, l ie attaclied 
himself, in his youth, to the person of William de Baux, first 
Prince of Orange, within whose allegiance he was born. Whilst 
he acted the part of a«valiant soldier beneath that prince^s 
banners, lie at the same time celebrated his victories, and 
atta^l^od his enemies in his verses, commemorating even the 
trophies which he bore away in the tourneys. From the 
service of the Prince of Orange, Vaqueiras passed into that 
of Boniface III. Mariiuis of Moiitferrat, who led, with 
Baldwin and Dandolo, the fourth crusade, and who, after 

i 

* The following commencement of an epiritlo from Arnaud ch* 
]\[arveil to his inistresa, possesses beauty, gmec, and sensibility : 

«■ (.'el qtic : os cs al cor }>ii8 priis ^ostre solatz:, vostre parlar, 

Don’ am prcgiiet q\i’ cussaludcs, Yostr’ aculhir c vostr’ onrar, 

Sel tpi’eiis amet pus anc nos vi Vostre pretz, vostr cssciihamen, 

* Al) franc cor^t liuinif c li ; A^ostre saber, c vostre sen, 

S quo autra non pot aniar \’’o.strc gen cors, vostre dos riz, 

Ni auza vos mcrce cldinar, A^ostra terra, vostro pays. 

E vicn ses joy ab grant dolor ; Mas rcrguclli quo avet/. a lui 

fc Sel quo non pot .scyi cor partir Volgra ben ayzas ad altrui : 

De vos sin s' .abia a morir ; Quel erguelli Dona e I’cspavcns, 

Sol quo tos temps vos aniara (iuel fezes Icstal marrimeus 

c’ tiutra, tan can vic\Ta, C’anq^piieys non ai joy ni deport, 

Sel quo ses vos non pot aver sap eii eal giiizas conort ; 

J'ln est segle joy ni pliizor, Alas lo melhos conort quo a 

"^01 que no sap cosselh de sc Es car sap quo por vos inorra, 

Si ab \oh non trob:;, mcrce, E plaits li niais morrir per vos 

Vos saluda ; c vostra la\vzor, (^uo per autra vivro joyoz. 

Vostra beutat, vostra valor, 

+ [Five poems, by this author, arc given in the Pttrnasse Occitanif}>, 

1 . 75, and three in Jitti/iiouanl, iii. ii5U. Due of the poems is to be 
found ill both. Tr.] 
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Iiaving disputed the throne of Constantinople, was raised t< 
that of Thessalonica. By Boniface, V<iqueiras-was dubbed u 
knight. That excellent judge of bravery and military taleni 
bestowed many honours on the poetical warrior, who hail 
rernlercd him such important services in his various wars'* 
He beheld, with pleasure, his attachment to his sister Beatrix, 
and he himself took the trouble of reconciling them, after a 
serious quarrel. Vaqueiras composed many rhanzos, in 
honour of Beatrix, whom he called his liel Cavalier, Ironi 
having once seen her gracefully managing a sword. In these 
verses, w’e lind the impression of the manly haughtiness and 
loyalty of his character. But all love-poems lose their 
identity, when translated into prose, and, perhaps, are all 
equally tiresome. Vaqueiras was more remarkable for his 
warlike imagination. The i)reaching of the third crusade 
inflamed him with new enthusiasm. TJe sang tlie Holy War 
in a sirvente, a<ldressed to his ])rineely protector and friend, 
when, on the death of the Count of Champagne in 1204, ^he 
ibrmer was chosen leader of the Christian forces. 

“ It is clear that God delights to recompense the bi-ave. 
He lias raised the reputation of the Marquis of Montferrat no 
high above the most valiant, that all the Crusaders of France 
and Cliampagne have demanded him Irorn lieaven, as Vie man 
best qualiiied to recover the holy sepulchre. This brave 
/iiarquis, God has given him courageous vassals, a large ter- 
ritory, and great riches, to eilsure him success. , » » 

•* He who made the air, the heavens, the earth, the sea, the 
lu at, the cold, the rain and the thunder, AviHs, that we should^ 
jiass the seas in his train, as the Magi, Gui, Gaspard, and 
jMelchior, sought Jerusalem. May St. Nicholas guide our 
fleet I May the Champagners raise their banner ! May the 
IMarquis cry, Montferrat! May the Count Baldwin cry, 
Flanders ! May every one strike so stoutly, that swords* 
and lances may shiver, and we shall soon put the *Burks to 
flight. May the brave ifjng of Spain extend his conquests 
over the Moors, while the marquis carries on the campaign^ 
and besieges the Saracen. 

Envoy. “ Fair knight, for whom I compose these verses 
and songs, I know not whether, for you, I shalh assume or 
quit the cros.%; so much you please me, when I see you, and 
so much I suffer in youf absence.’* 
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Vaqueiras followed the Marquis Boniface into Greece, and 
combated, like a brave cavalier, by his side, before the palace 
of Blachernac, and afterwards at the assault of Constantinople. 
After the division of the Greek empire, he followed Boniface 
•into his kingdom of Thessalonica, and received from him feifs. 
seigneries, and other niagnificenl r^^wards. Still, ambition 
could not make him forget his love ; and, in the midst of his 
conquests in Greece, he thus bewailed his absence. 

“What avail my conquests, my riches, and my glory! 
How mucli richer was I, when 1 was loved, myself a laithi'ul 
lover ! 1 know no other pleasures than those of love. Useless 
are all my goods and rny lands, and the more my power and 
riches increase, the more tleeply does my heart feel its dis- 
tress, parted from iny Fair Knight.”* • 

But, by far the most curious poem by Vaqueiras, is that in 
which, retracing the liistory of his own lile and of that of 
Boniface, the dangers they had confronted in common, the 
services they had rendered, and the conquests they had made, 
he demands, with noble conlidence, tlie recompense due to 
his fidelity and his valour. 1 regret that this poem is too 
Jong for insertion, since no production of the kind bears a 
deci)er impress of the ehivalric character of that faithful 
vassUage, which did not chill iriendship, and of that subordi- 
nation, which did not hinder the souls of both lord and vassal 
from attaining the same elevation. Vaqu(dras praises his 
(inasicK, as he recalls his victorieli and his dangers. He brings 
to mind tlicir numerous adventures in Piedmont, in the 
States of Genoa, in Sicily, and in Greece, where he was 
'ever Uy his ride ; and he frankly claims a portion of th(*. glor\' 
and the gratitude "vvliich were due to him. The following 
anecdote, which he relates amongst others, seems to give a 
good picture of tjie manners of the times : — 

*' “Do you remember,” says he, “the Jongleur Aimonet, 
who brought you ne\ys of Jacobina, when she was on the 
pTuTic of being carried into Sardiiifc, and married to a man 
she disliked ? Do you also remember how, on bidding you 
filrcwell, she threw herself into your arms, and besought you, 
in such moving terms, to protect her against the injustice of 

* [T^hc Trahalator law been unable to discover the original of these 
I wo i'ragniciits!. He has, therefore, given a prose transDdon only of the 
French prose version.] ' 
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her uncle ? You imiucdlately ordered five of your bravest 
esquires to mount. We rode all night, after syipper. With 
iny own hand, I bore her from the domain, amidst an uni- 
versal outcry. Tliey pursued us, horse and foot ; we fled, at 
full speed ; and we already thought ourselves out of danger/ 
when we >vere attacked by the knights of Pisa. With so 
many cavaliers pressing close upon us, so many shields glit- 
tering around us, and so many banners waving in the wind, 
you need not ask us whether we were afraid. We concealed 
ourselves between Albenga and Final, and, from the place of 
our retreat, wc heard on all sides tiie sound of horn and 
clarion, and the signal-cries of pursuit. Two days, we 
remained without meat or drink, and Avhen, on tlie third day, 
we recommenced our journey, wc encountered twelve ban- 
ditti, and we knew not how to conduct ourselves ; for to 
attack them on horseback was impossible. I dismounted, 
and advanced against them on foot. 1 was wounded by a 
lance ; but 1 disabled three or four of my oi)ponents, and put 
the rest to flight. My companions, tljcn, came to my assist- 
ance ; we drove the robbers from the defile, and you passed 
ill safety. You, no doubt, recollect how merrily we dined 
together, although we had only a single loaf to eat and 
nothing to drink. In tlie evening, we arrived at N^ce,* and 
were received, by our friend Puiclair, with transports of joy. 
The next day, you gave Jacobina in marriagii to Anselmo, 
and recovered fur him his ebunty of Vintimigli.a, in iiplte 
his uncle, who endeavoured to despoil Iiim of it.” 

The Marquis Boniface III., of MoiiUerrat, was slain in 
1207, at the siege of Satnlia. We are not infortned \\^hethef 
Vaqueiras survived him. , 

Pierre Vidal of Toulouse, a Troubadour wlio followed 
King Kichard to the third crusade, was no Jess celebrated for . 
his extravagant actions than for his poetical talents. Lov5 
and vanity, amongst the poets, seeiji by turns assume 
such an empire over tfle feelings, as almost to shake 'fte 
reason. None, however, have been ftnown to display more 
perfect madness than Pierre Vidal. Persuaded that he was* 
beloved by every lady, and that he was the bravest of all 
knights, he was the Quixote of po&try. IIU ridiculous 
amours, an(^ his extravagant rhodumontadcs, heightened by 
the treacherous pleasiftitries of pretended iriends, led him 
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into the strangest errors. During the crusade, he was per- 
suaded, at Cyprus, to marry a Greek lady, who asserted that 
slie was allied to one of the families which had filled the 
throne of Constantinople; and this circumstance furnished 
iiim with sufficient grounds for believing that he was himself 
entitled to the purple. He assumcdi the title of Kinperor, and 
bestowed that of Empress upon his wife. He had a throne 
carried before him, and he destined the produce of his savings 
and his songs, to assist him in the conquest of his empire. 
Notwithstanding this aifair, he still remained mucli attached 
to the wife of llarral des liaux. Viscount of Marseilles, whom 
he had selected as tlie lady of his thoughts, and to whom, 
from Cyprus, he addressed some verses lemarkable for their 
harmony. On liis return into Provence, a new amour led 
him into a still wilder piece of extravagance. ITe fell in 
love with a lady of Cqrcassone, called Louve d('. Penautier, 
and, in honour of her, he assumed the surname of Loup, To 
give himself a better title to the appellation, he clothed 
himself in a wolfs skin, and persuaded the shepherds to chase 
him, with dog.s, over the mountains. He had the perseverance 
to suffer this strange pursuit to the last extremity, and was 
carried half-dead to his mistress, who was not much moved 
by stf sipgular a piece of devotion. Yet, with a head appa- 
rently so badly organized, Pierre Vidal possessed an exquisite 
sensibility, and great harmony of style ; and, what will appear 
tutill more strange, a sound arid healthy judgment on all 
matters not relating to hia own vanity, or to his own attach- 
ments. The collection of his works contains more than sixty 
pieces,' and dinongst them, three long poems of the kind to 
which the Proveii9als gave the simple appellation of vernfis. 
The most remarkable of the three is that, in which he gives 
advice to a Troi«’badour, as to the mode of exercising his 
'iioble profession.* Poetry, he considers to be the cultivation 
of high sentiment, the storehouse of universal philosophy, and 
tlTe*" iroubadours to be the instructors of nations. lie recalls 
the glorious days of Siis youth, when Heaven permitted all 
Europe to be governed uy heroes : when Germany possessed 
the Emperor Frederic I. ; England, Henry II. and his three 
sons ; TouLmse, Count Raymond ; and Catalonia, Count 

o 

* The whole poem is translated by Millotf vol, ii. p. 283. 
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Berenger nml hi:j son Alfonso. Ho shows how poetry was 
the common bond of union amongsL these heroes, and he 
declares it to be his belief, that it is the duty of tlic Jongleurs 
to awaken, in the next generation, the high sentiments whioli 
had been the glory of their fathers. He inculcates, at tlie 
same time, maxims of modesty, decency, and morality, libnour- 
ablc alike to his character and to his judgment: thus dis- 
playing a nobility of language, and a doptli of thought, 
strangely at variance with tlie extravagance of his conduct. 

Another of Ids verses, or long poems, is a new allegory, in 
winch the principal personages whom he introduces are Love, 
IMcrcy, Modesty, and Loyalty ; some of tJie allegorical beings, 
which the East had given to the Provencals, and such as 
afterwards figured in the Triumphs of Petrarch. The poet 
relates, that once, when he was in the country, he saw a 
young cavalier, fair as the morning, advancing towards him, 
with whose mien lie was unacquainted. His eyes were soft 
and tender; his nose was beautifully formed; his t^‘eth, 
shining like the purest silver ; Ids inoutli, blooming and 
smiling, and his figure, slight and graceful. His robe was 
embroidered with flowers, and his head was adorned with a 
crown of roses. His ])alfrey, which was white* as snou^ was 
marked with spots of black and purple. His saddletbow was 
of jasi)er, his housings were of sapj)hir(*, and tlici stirrups, ol* 
chalcedony. Addressing hiniself to the poet, he said, “ Know, 
Pierre Vidal, that I am Love ; this lady is called Mijn^y, tha# 
damsel is Modesty ; and my t*''(juir(*, there, is Jjoyalty.” This 
pOimi proves, that the Love of the Provencals was not^Cupid, 
the son of Venus, and that these romantic allegories are not 
borrowed from the Pagan mythology. 'The Cavalier Love 
of Pierre Vidal, is clothed in the costume of thechivedric age, 
Avhich gave him birth. His palfrey is ifcscrihed witli the ‘ 
same minuteness as his own person. His suite is compose*! 
of the chivalric virtueS| and JU)t of ^oys and smiles. , "Ijie 
whole idea bears the character of anotl^r age. J^ove, imleed, 
amongst the poets of the East, was mounted in a manne^,^ 
very different from that, in which our IVoubadour represents 
him. Most frequently, lie was seated, by tliem, on tiie wings 
of a paiToquet ; whence the Provencals, in imifration of tin; 
Arabians, li%ve often introduced that richly-plurnaged biid 
into their songs, as the messenger of Love. 

VOL. I. , I • 
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It is said, that Pierre Vidal, in his old age, wrote a treatise 
On the art of holdiny one's iorujue. lie made a second 
voyage to the Levant, where, we are assured, he again 
indulged the ridiculous idea of becoming Emperor of the 
East, tlien under the dominion of the Latins. He died in 
1229,**t\>H) years after his return. 

We have seen that Petrarch gives the first rank, amongst 
the Troubadours, to Arnaud Daniel, whom he places above 
Arnaud de Marveil. Dante pays liim no Jess a compliment, 
in his treatise De Vabjari Kloqiientid. He looks u})on him 
as the 'J'roubadour wlio possessed tlie grtiatest mastery over 
his language, and surpassed all tlie other writers in tlie 
Romance languages, both in the tenderness of his verses, and 
in his prose compositions. He introduces him in the twenty- 
sixth canto of the Purgatorio, and })uts some lines, in the 
Provencal language, iifto his mouth, which have a singular 
elTeet in a poem entirely Italian. Put the seventeen pieces, 
by tl is poet, which survive, do not bear out all these eulogies. 
The invention of the stanza in six lines, which is attributed 
to him, does not confer so much honour upon him, in our 
eyes, as it appears formerly to have done.* There is reason 
to be^jieve, that his better productions are lost, and we ought 
not, therefore, to judge him loo severely, by thos(5 which 
remaio. 

Amanieu des Escas, who flcjiirished at the end of tin* 
^hirtedhth century, under the dominion of the Kings of 

* * The staiiM.s of six lines, Avhich Averc afterAvards imitated by 
I’clrareh, and by the principal Italian, Spanish, and J*orliigiiese poets, 
arc sone^s in six stan/as^ of mx lines caeh. The lines of the first stanza 
arc Lerfiiiiiated by six substantiAcs, of tAvo syllables caeh, Avliich ought 
, likewise to form the teriiiiiiat.jn of the lines of all the other stanzas, 
-vith this variation, fhat in each stanza the AAords ought to change their 
place. The same word ought to be found sueecssivcly at the end of the 
firg^ l^hewixth, the fifth, the fourth, the third, and the second lines of 
ea^ stanza ; so that by the end of the jiicce it AA'ill have occMipied all 
the place.s in the stanza. A No harmony, perceptible to the car, re.sults 

riom this order of Avords, so difficult to obscrA'c ; and the sense is almost 
ahvays sjierificed to, the constrained versification. The constant return 
of six words, necessarily forming the groundwork of the ideas, and 
compelling the poet, as they recur, to aA’uil himself of all their siguifi 
cations, biis, however, something pensive and melancholy about it ; and 
the poets have occasionally clothed, in this stanza, some very touching 
refleetions. 
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Aragon, iias loft us, amongst various amatory effusions, two 
twrses, or long poems, on the education of young ladies and 
gcjitlemen ; which, without being remarkable for poetical 
invention, arc interesting from the naivete of the description.t, 
which they contain, of the manners of the timers. The lady, 
who, in the course of the poem, is twice or thrice addressed 
by the title of Marchioness, applies herself to Dcs Escas, who 
was himself a powerful lord, for his counsel, as to the prop(‘r 
mode of conducting herself in the world. We are not a little 
surprised, when we find that the first advice he givi;s hen*, is 
more fitted for a domestic than for a lady of rank. lie tells 
her that, in the first place, after altending to lu^r toilet (and, 
here, the poet enters into the most minuti; details,) she must 
prepare to assist her lady in rising, and that sluj must bring 
Iier all she requires for dressing her head, adjusting her robe, 
and washing her hands.* It was, at this time, regarded as 
an essential part of female education, that a young lady 
should learn to obey, before she presumed to command ; and 
sh<*, therefore, willingly attached herself to some nohhi ilame, 
to learn from her, wiiilst she performed these menial office-, 
politeness and the art fh heav ])arlcr, Des Kscas tlien 
instructs the damsifl on her duties, when she is addr»^sstM hy 
a suitor, lie tells Jicr, that it is quite proper that she should 
niak<3 choice of some oh(‘xlient admirer ; provided that, instead 
of selecting him merely for Isis handsome person or his vihhes,^ 
she accept the .service^ of a courteous lover, of honourable 
birtli. He permits Iier both to give and to receive presents; 
hut he, admonishes Jier not to trespass h<*yond ewtain •honn-* 
daries : “ For, if he loves you,” continue^ he, “he ought to 
ask YOU for nothing, whilst you continue nmnarriut, wiiieh 
can he prejudicial or di.*'honourable to you.” Wc jicrceivc, 
from this, that the Provencals we,re of ojnnion, as are the* 
Italians and the Spanish at the present day, tJiat gi^llantry 
aft(*r laarriage was a venial offence, u /iil>t, in an uuinan-n.^ 

* E cossclli V(»s prcniicp Laa (jii’cl I»r:i< vos lavef/ 

Que biatz iriatiiiicra, E las mas. <.*1 la cara. 

Caseii j«)rii qiic prcinicini Aprrs anif;,''a cara 

Vos lovea/. quo vustr.i dona. Toid-tt/ osirocliaiiiou 

fjn asi quo si ciis sona Vostrebrat/. bcifo 

Vo.s t,n%p I'cnt adobada, 1 cs las onglas dels detz 

E vestida e caiissadif ; Tan loD^iias non portetz 

Et cnantz quo cus curdetz , Qnc i imrcsca del nier. 

• I 2 • 
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woman, it was? accounted liighlj disreputable ; and the con- 
sequences of’ tiiis false morality are easily foreseen.* 

The advice to tlie young gcmtlemen is much of the same 
Vulture, interminghid witli domestic details and maxims ol‘ 
gallantry. Such young men a** were not rich enough to 
support themselves at court, at their own expense, and yet 
wislicd to educate tliemselves to gallantry and arms, usually 
attached tliemselves to some lord, whom they served as pages 
at court, or as esquires in the field. The counsels of lies 
Escas to the youth, are tliose of an honourable man, of good 
sen>(^ but exceedingly verbose, as if ho thought that he had 
never said enough. lie takes occasion, from a compliment 
which the young gentleman liad address(‘d to him, to caution 
him against the liabit of flattering his superiors. He shews 
him what an injury it is to his own character, and how he only 
heaps ridicule upon the man to whom he wishes to rendei* 
himself agreeable. lie enlarges very much on the subject 
of love, that most important affair, tlie great duty of all young 
cavaliers, and the science in which the Troubadours may be 
said to liav(i taken their degrees. The advice which lie gives 
Jiim, with regard to the elegance of his dress, his demeanour 
dui-Vngj tourneys, his reserve, and his discretion, is eomform- 
able to the manners of a chivalrous age, but does not possess 
sullieient novelty for insertion in ibis place. The following 
. exhortation, as to Jiis eonductr towards his mistress, we are 
certainly inifirepared for. In case she should give you real 
grounds foi* jealousy, and should deny lliat, of which yonr 
own Ijyes kVive given you proof, say to her, ‘Lady, 1 am 
persuaded that what you tell me is true, hut I did 
believe tliat I liad seen it.’ ’’I This reminds us of the lady 
of fasliion, wlio^ when s. rprised, by her lover, with another, 
thus answered Ids furious reproaches : “ 1 am persuaded you 
do not.lovo me, for you believe your own eyes, in jireferenee 
"W lily word.” t 

< 

* M ous aiiui i'urt h hi t L sc la ua far golos 

l)c iiiculrc^ju'cs pieiisi;!: E us eii dona r.i/O, 

Ml no us (Itai rc(j.ucrct M ir: ditz c’ ancro no lo 

Q.ii’ ^'iis torn a tic'^plascr De so (|iio dels liuelhs i 

A <1 tuiia 111 a (huiipuatjo l)i.!?natz Don ■ suy li/. 

Dc lot vo'^tre lin'i.iJjo. Qif- vos disot?. Yortat, 

^las you vav simiat. 
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PieiTc Cardinal,* of an illustrious family at Piiy in Vt lav, 
\*lio died when almost a century old, occupied, at the coin- 
ineiieement of the thirteenth century, a distini^uished place* 
amonj^st the Troubadours, less on account of the harmony of 
liis style than of the vigour and asperity of his satirical 
powers. He is the Juvenal of the ProveiKjals. TIui* obsti- 
nacy of his character, his frankness, often degenerating into 
rudeness, and his bitter raillery, were not caleulated to pro- 
mote his success arnongtet the ladies. He, therefore, quitted 
gallantry, at an tairly age, to become a wrihn- of sinntntes; 
for the Troubadours gave this name to their satires also, from 
the lime that they were divided into stanzas like tlwjir rhttnzos. 
These .sirrenU's are levelled, by turns, against all l anks of 
society; the elevated clergy, the military orders, tin* monks, 
tlic barons, and the ladies. Pierre Cardinal sees nothing 
around him but corruption of nianneiv, cupidity, egotism, and 
baseness. His observations, altliougb they exJnbit but little 
acuteness, have yet an air of truth about tiieni. Vic«| ex- 
cites bis auger, wliich is occasionally (‘loqu(*nt ; and, in his 
ra])id invectives, he seldom inhigles either idle details or ill- 
jndg<Hl rcfh‘Clion>. His boldness astonislics ns, at a ])c]*iod 
when tlie Imjuisition might have called liirn to accon/il, for 
his olfenees against tJie church. Indidgences aiuUpardons, 
God and the Devil,” says he, speaking of the pri(*sth* od, *• are. 
all put in requisition. Upc^j^i these, they bestow Paradise, by 
their pardons; others, they condemn to perditioiij, ly-^ tliei># 
excommunications. Tlicy inflict blows whicli cannot be 
parried ; and no one is so skilful in 7#nj)ositic)]), that they 

<ainnot impose upon him 'J’hcie are no erinies, for 

which the mordcs cannot gi\e. absolutior/. For money, they 
grant to renegades and usurers that sepulture which the} 
deny to the }K)or, because they are unable to i)ay for it. 'fo 
live pleasantly, to buy good lisli, the wliitest bread, and the 
finest wine this is thei^ object, the whole year roiifld., fy^l 
willing, 1 would be of this order, if I’^'ould purchase my sal- 
vation at this price.” — 

Wc, likewise, possess a sirvente, by the sjnn; writer, against 
the j>riests; another, against the baroqs ; and a tliinl, on the 
general depravity of the times. “ From lhe*Kii>t to the 

• 

* [See Jiapioitanl, iii. p. 430. Pfirmsse Occitmiff /i,i. p. 3u0. Tr. 
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West, I will make a new covenant with all the world. To 
every loyal man 1 will "ive a bezant,* if the disloyal will give 
me a nail. To all the courteous I will give a mark of gold, 
if the discourteous will give me a penny. To all that speak 
the truth I will give a heap of gold, if every liar will give me 
egg. As to all tlie laws that are obeyed, I could write 
them on a piece of parchment, no larger than half the thumb 
of my glove. A young turtle-dove should nourisli all the 
brave, for I should be ashamed ro offer them a scanty enter- 
tainment. But if T had to invite the wicked, I would cry, 
without regard to the place, ‘ Come and feast, all honest 
people. 1* 

I'hese satires drew down, upon Pierre Cardinal, tlie hatred 
of all whom he attacked, and he thus describes his desolate 
condition. — ‘‘ There was once a city, 1 do not remember 
wdiere, in which such a, shower fell, that it drove every one 
mad whom it touched. All the inhabitants were thus affected, 
except one ; and Ikj escaped, in conscqu(*nee of having been 
asleep in a house when the shower happened, and when he 
awakened, he perceived tJjat it had ceased. When he walked 
out, one man ran after him, anotlier ran away from liiin. 
'riiis man stood .stupilied, that threw stones at the stars, and 
a^oth'^^ ;vas tearing off his clothes. This man strikes him, 
tliat offers him money. Here, a man imagines himself a 
king, and walks magnificently with his arms u-kimbo; while, 

* A coin, cuiTfiit in Constantinople, of about <lie value of ton 
shillings. 

' , iV aiirieii tro al solclh colgan 

I’aue a la gen iin eovincii novel ; 

A lial hoin tionarai nn bezanli 
Si l deslial lui dona un olavel ; 

Et uii mare d’ au. donami al eortes 
Si’l dcse.au/it mi dona un tomes. 

Al vertadier darai d’aur nn gr.in iiiont 
Si ay un liijovs tlclh niessougiers qiw son. 

Tota la /'ey qii’ils pus de la gen an 
Escriciir ’ieii on un petit de pel, 

Ku la moil at del polgar de mon gan ; 

El pros liomcH pa'.sserai d’un tortcl, 

Car ja peK i)ros no fara car eon res ; 

3tais si fos uns (jue los malvats poguos, 

Cridar ferai, e no gardassen on, “ ' 

Venetz manjar, li pro home iVol mon. 
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tiicrc, anothor is sitting on the ground. One man uses 
nitiimces, another vents abuse ; one weeps., and another 
laughs ; one speaks without understanding what he says, and 
another is entirely occupied with himself. Tlie man, who 
Jiad retained his senses, is prodigiously astonished ; he see^ 
that they arc wide awake, and he eyes them from h«ad to 
foot. But, though he is thus astonished, their surprise is 
much greater, at seeing him in his sound mind. Tliey believe 
that he has lost his senses, because he does not act as they do. 
They all think that it is they who are wise and prudent, and 
that it is he who is mad. One of them strikes liim on the 
body, another on the neck : and he cannot stir, witliout being 
attacked. This man seizes him ; the. other pushes liim, as he 
strives to escape from the crowd. One man menaces him ; 
anotlier drags him .along. Now, they raise liim up, and again, 
they let him fall; and eaeli plays Jiis |)ranks upon him. lie 
takes refuge in his house, covered with mud, bruised, and 
lialf-dead, rejoicing in his escape from them. 

“ This fable is very applicable to the v\orl<l at large. This 
present age represents the city, which possesses so many rnad- 
ineii. The highest wisdom of man is, to love Ood and his 
mother, and to keep liis commandments ; but that wisdom is 
now lost. The shower which fell is the covetousi.^ssf the 
pride, and the malice, with which the whole race ol man is 
perplexed; and if God has preserved any from this misfor- 
tune, the others regard them as madmen, and dcsj)isc,fh(‘m,, 
because they differ from themselves, and because the wisdom 
(if God ajipears to them folly. The friend of God knows 
that they are senseless, when they have lost Xah wisflom of 
God ; and they hold liim to be mad, because they have for- 
saken the wisdom of God.”* 

* U has been thought proper to give a literaT translation of thi.^ 
spceinien of Prov'cn^al poetry; jis it wall enable those, who read the nri* 
ginal, to comprehend it with greater case, and to those wlio, witliout 
making that attempt, contcit. themselves wi^i the version, it witl 
a better idea of the turn and spirit of the ori^final. The text has been 
translated, word for word, as far as my very imperfect acijuaintanec with ^ 
a language, w'hieh I have been able to study only in a few manuscTipt 
fragments, has enabled me so to do. * 

Yasy comtnsa lafoiUa dr. hi pluyu. * 

L'na ciutat 9 >, no say quals Quo tuy li home de la eiiita: 

Hon cazee uua pliicya tals Que toque, loro foreeiiat, 

. • Tuy 
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Giraud Riquier, of Narbonne,* was a follower of Alfonzo X., 
Kin*; of Castde, and flourished at the end of the thirteenth 
(leritury. He is one of the Troubadours, of whose works we 
have the most imrnerous remains. He, lived at a period, 
\Vhen the j)0(‘ts sought, by novel attempts, to distinguisli 
themselves from the crow<l of thol" ])redecessors. He hats 
left })astorals, aithadvs, serenades, I'etroitanffas, epistles, and 
diseourses in verse. "f He has varied, as tar as lay in his 


Tuy dcssc ii’cro mals, sols us, 
Kt :iqiiol eseapet, sus pus, 

(^ue era <liiw uiiji iiiayzo 
Que (lormia quant a\sso 4b. 

Ill vet, (plant at duniiit 
Del i»Iiu;ya diipiit, 

I'i foras cut re la ffcus 
Fero (re.s.^eiiameiis 
Avriupiel, r imlro Ibucis, 

Dire cstupit versus, 

E trays peras coni re cstclas, 
L>utrc e,s(jui.sset las n’oiedas, 

Uh foric, (d autrein pe>.‘<, 

E r autre cuyet (j.NScr Keys, 

Et tone .se riquernout pels tiainw, 
E fautn! .s’as.sct per los baiK'x. 
L’lis nieiia.scc V autre iiialdisz, 
I/a^tre|•plovc(; el, Taut re riz, 
fi’ autre iiarlec e no saiqi (pic ; 

1/ autre to meteys de >e. 

Aquel quo avia so sen, 

* MeraVilba se molt ibriueu, 

(Juc v'(3e quo be desbit/.sou, 

E garda ad aval ed anioii, 

* E graiis nn'r^vcllia a /le lor. 

Alas mot I’liaii ilh do lui mayor , 
Qu'cl vezon estar saviiiim'ii 
Chiio (jiie aia perdut .so .sen, 

( ’ar so (pi'clli laii ii/^ Hi vezo lay re 

* line a eascu do lores voyaire 

Hli son savi c assenatz. 
^^a.s. lui* teiio por dcssenX 


Qiu’l for cn gansa, qui en col ; 
Nos pot m Ildar quo nos degol ; 
b us rcni]H'nli, e f autre Ic bota, 
El CU N a i.sshir de la rota, 
li’ns f e.s(]uin.sa, rautre li fray, 

E i»reii (Milo.s, c leva, c cliay ; 
Das<*u l leva a .£?ran gabaiitz, 

E! I’liy a -^a iiia.vzo defiant/, 
Faiigos o batliitz e mi eg mort, 

E ac gang can lor fo e.^tort. 

Sest lablii es mi aipuist mon 
Semblans als homos quo i .son. 
Aipiost seigles cs la ciulat 
(^ue es lot pies de forsennaf / : 
Qikj el lUMger sen qii'oin pot aver 
So es ainar J)icu et .sa incr, 

E gardar sos comondameris. 

Mas arra es perdutz acpiels smis 
La pbiya say cs casiida, 

Una eobeylat qu’es vengiula, 

^ Us crgiielli et una malc/a 
(^>iie tota la gent a perpreza. 

E si J)ieii ii’a alcu gardalz, 
Jj’autni ils teno por dessonat, 

E meiKui lo do tomp on vilh, 
Uar no es del sen que son illi. 
(,»u’el sen de Dieu lor par folia, 
E famiors (bj Dieu on quo sia 
t'onoys que de.'^scnatz son tug 
Car Ic sen de Dieu an perdut , 

E els an lui per dessenat 
Ciy’ Ic sen do Dieu an lay.s.-at. 


[Six of his pieces are^ given in the Parnff^ssr Ocrit. i. 329, anil the 
— .me number, in Uaffnomi nf . iii. 4C1. Three of the latter are the same 
.is tlio.se given in the Parnafisc. — Tr.'\ 

t 'riicsc different*^ names do not indicate much real variety in the 
poems. The pastorals wire eclogues, which more frequently contained 
conversations between the writer and the shepherds, than dialogues be- 
tween the shepherds themselves. The auha^h'n and the ricrenades were 
lovc-aongs, for the morning and the evening. The retrovxinges and the 
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power, the form of his verses, but he lias not succeeded in 
infnsinfij into them any substantial rioNcdy. Ills discourses in 
verse, and his didactic poems, contain little, Ixiyond comnion- 
place ideas and trite moral maxims. Yet we recognize, in 
them, the spirit of an honourable man, not delieient in a* 
proper pride. 'I'he longest of his poems, by iar, is a petition 
addressed to Alfonso of Castile, to raise the jirolession of the 
Jongleurs from the degradation into which it had fallen, on 
account of the (charlatans, who amused tlie jicojile by tli(;ir 
buffooneries, exhibiting dancing apes and goats, and singing 
the grossest songs in j)ublic, under the same name as the 
j)oets of the courts. lie demands that, by bis royal authority, 
Alfonso shall .separat<^ all the men who are thus confounded 
rogethcr, into four distinct classes — the jirofessors of the art 
of poetry, the simple Troubadours, the' ffongleurs, and the, 
buffoons. 'J'his poem, which bears dj^tci in the year ll^Vd, U 
one of the last sighs, breathed by the ('xpiring poetry of Pro- 
v(*nce.* The Trembadour had already witnessiul tluj fall o4’ his 
art: he Iiad survived his glory, th<5 literature, wliieii he, loved, 
and the language in which h»* had dislinguisluMl himself. 


woro luill.uls ora more coin |»b cal cd <'f)iislriic(ion, in \vlii<*h (l,c 
burthen wa.' itilrodueed ia such ;i uianiicr a< 1(> rcinhT the co,’|i]K)*ition 
moie luhoriou-5. All these poenis, even the j)adorals, were of a Ivrical 
east. 

* This loru^ poem is, pro]»erV, an q»isllc lo liio Kinsjf of (;i'-tile. 
(Jiraiid Uhjuii'r Avroto irciny of the same kind, and seems lo Jiate l)een* 
\ery successful in calehiim tin; cpi>tol.irv style. Still, he is ditlieult to 
he understood, and this diflieulty aiipears lo iin*, e:ein‘rally, tojirise from 
tin; eorruplion of the text of the T^olll»ad^)ur^^ Aflei JiavuiLf ‘*hewi.* 

how each stale in society divides itself into several elas.ses, di iin^niislied 
hy name, he ad<ls : • 


Per «|nenj ai Jilhirat 
Que lora covinen 
De iioiiw ciitrc joghirs, 
Qiic non c hen cstars. 

Car entr’ els li inelhor • 
N'on an de noins honor 
Atrcsi coin dc faeli 
(iu’icu nc Icng a maltrags 
(his honis senes saber 
Al> sotil captener, 

Si de (piahiu’ cstrumcii 
Sab un plnic a prc/cn 


S’ on ir.i el tf>ean 
l*er eurriein^ sercan 
E queren e’oni/. li (h) 

() aiitn* sez razo. . 
C.infain j)er las pla^^sis * 
VilmeMot en ^ens has'ias; 
Metra (jucreri su ponha 
K tota-^ SOS vergonha 
I’rivadas cL fi>tranhas, 
Pueys ifas si cn tavern as. 
Ah hol i)ii' en jinesc* aver 
K non aiizan purer 
Ku deguna eort bona. 
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His situation reminds us of tliat of Ossian, in the last of his 
poems, where iie renounces liis Iiarp, whose harmony the new 
race of men knew not how to appreciate. Hut, how different 
arc the two poems! The Jongleur of Narbonne thinks only 
Vf his own vanity ; wliile the bard of Morven is insensible to 
every tliinj^ l)nt the loss of Oscar and JMalvina, and of the 
country and the j?lory which he has survived. 

We shall not attempt to make tiie reader acquainted with 
any of the other ])oets, who form the multitude of Trouba- 
dours, and who all Indd nearly the same rank, and possess 
equal pretensions to that cidebrity, which none of them have 
been able to obtain. An extreme monotony rei;^ns tlirouijh- 
out all tlieir works ; and, when the features are similar in 
all, it is difficult to paint a portrait so as to present any indi- 
viduality of cluiracter. We have seen how the, Troven9al 
poetry, takinj^ its ri^e ^ii the eleventh century, and sju’eading 
throu<];hout the south of France, and over a portion of Spain 
Italy, was the delijrht of every court, animated all tlie 
festivals, and was familiar to all (dasses of tlie people ; and 
wchave seen how, at the middle of tJie tliirteenth ecntiiry, it 
had made no })erceplible progress. All that we find in the 
earliest son^s of William IX., Count of Foitiers, meets us 
aval'll the latest productions of Ciraud Riquier, or of Jean 
Esteve. 'Die language was almost always the same, and 
seems only to vary, according to the, gn*ater or less lu'gligimce 
of tlio copyists ; or, pcrhaj)s, in cons(*qiienee of the. preten- 
sions of the later poets, who, to gain the reputation of 
employing singiihq* and difficult rhymes, corrupted tlieir 
language, by aiigiucntiiig its obscurities and irregularities. 
Wc find the same ..gallantry, expresscil in the same byper- 
bolioal terms ; the same tendernets, proceeding from the 
ingenious conceits of the brain, rather than from the real 
■feeling of the heart ; the same love-songs, presenting tlie 
portraitiofa beauty Ijke all other beauties, and de.stitute of 
^pression ; with tliH same exaggerations of her merit, her 
birth, and her character ; the same tears, the same subniis- 
"sion, the same prayers, v.ach uiidistinguishable from tlie other, 
and all of them e^iiially tedious. We have satirical atrretifes, 
in which grossness ahd abuse supply the place of novelty and 
of wit ; ami tc?i.so7is, in which all the cornraon-placv . of gallantry 
are debated, without exciting our interest, and without ability. 
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We find sextines^ rctrouanges^ and rethmdes^ in which sense 
"ives place to rhyme, without a single fine political concep- 
tion, or a single attempt at the epic or tragic style. No trace 
of true feeling is discoverable ; no gaiety proceeding from 
the frankness of the heart, or founded upon anything better ‘ 
than trespasses against decency. This result is really’ sur- 
prising, after examining the productions of nearly two 
hundred poets, whose works liavt‘ been coUccUmI by JNI. de 
Sainte-Palaye, and extractcnl by JMillot. Th(i enthusiastic 
love of poetry, which seized the whole nation, leads us to 
expect far dilferent things. Th(‘ harmonious ear, which had 
presided at the invention of so many vari(‘d forms of vcTse ; 
the sensibility, the fancy, whicli displayed themselves in the 
earlier songs of the 'rroubadours ; the richness of the images, 
which they had borrowed from the Kast, or which were 
cr«*ated by tlaj effort of their own i imaginations, all gave a 
hope that some true poet would soon rise up among'it them. 
The art of versification, amongst the Italians, the Spanish, 
and other nations, had not n(‘arly so brilliant an origin. As 
we advance, however, we an*, gradmilly undeceiv(;d, and are. 
disgu.sbd with all that at first promised ns jdeasure. We feel 
inclined to concur in opinion Avith the, public, who, even 
without a knowledge of the Trouhailour.s, have rejecti]#! their 
claims to c<dcbrity, leaving their works buried in manuftcripts, 
rarely to be met with, and ii\ danger of jierishing forever ; 
and who have condemned their language, the earliest of tlie ' 
European dialects, notwithstanding its sonorous liarmony, its 
flexibility, c(pial to the Italian, and its maji^^ly of sound vyhioh • 
rivals the Spanish, because no writer of true genius lias 
arisen, to redeem it from the cliargii df sterility. I'his 
poverty in the literature of Provence, and this sudden decay, 
sijceceding so splendid an era, demand some explanation. . 
AfUa* the thirteenth century, the 'Froubadours were beanl 
no more, and all the effo^s of the Coiuits of Provenfte,-wh'> 
luid then assumed the title of king of ^^\lple.s, of the magis- 
trates of Toulouse, ami of the kings of Aragon, to awaken 
their genius, by the Courts of Love and thy Floral Games, 
were vain, ^ 

The Troubadours theinscdves have attributed their decay 
to the degraffttion into ^hich the Jongleurs, with whom they 
were generally confounded, had fallen. To make an occu- 
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pation of amusin" tho rich and the powerful, and to bclI 
laughter and* eiitertainnient, uiust always deterjurat(‘ the 
charact(5r. When gaiety and wit are repaid with a salary, 
^tlie receiver is necessarily placed on a level with the lowest 
buffoons ; and, in addressing the populace, such men, perhaps, 
have more success, in exciting admiration and in gaining 
rewards, than others of the most distinguished talents, whose 
productions are calculated to gratify real taste. Tlie Jong- 
l(*urs ( Jondatores ) used to take their stations in the cross- 
n)ads, clothed in grotes(pje habits, and altra(;t a crowd around 
them, I »y exhibiting dancing apes, legerdemain tricks, and the 
most ridiculous antics, and grimaces. In this manner they 
prepared their audience for the verses which they recited ; 
and they cared not what (‘xtravagancics they committed, 
provided they were well rewarded. The most distinguished 
'J^rouhadours, when tfc ey presented tliemselves at the court 
of a prince, or the castle of a baron, were often introdnecd 
under this name of Jongleurs. Even when they (;x[)i‘rieneed 
the rec(jption due to their talents, and when the m)blc>t ladies 
admitted them to familiar converse, or bestowed their affec- 
tions upon them, they were, yet, made to feel that they were 
considered as of a subordinate rank, and that their dissolute 
mannei*s, their irritability, and their insatiable avarice, would 
not be borne with patience. The jealousy, too, (d* the 
of hiuded husbands, free] ueiitly compelled them to submit to 
’ ontra‘ge« wliich degraded them. In a situation so unfavour- 
able to that loftine^ 3 of spirit, which is the aecompuniment of 
I geniujS, it was not s».range that the talents, even of tlie nol)lest 
characters, slionld not be developed. 

All the. Troubadours did not, however, make a trade of 
their art. A sufficient nu' ibcr of sovereigns and of [)owcrliil 
, barons and kni^lits were devoted to poetry, to preserve the 
nobility of its origin, even during the whole period of Pro- 
•iit(^ratnre. Frederick, King of Sifcily, who died in 
1826, is the last of tVe Troubadours, whose works liave been 
- collected by M. dc Sainte-Palaye, as the Count of Poitou was 
the first. ^ 

But the art of tlje Troubadour contained within itself a 
more immediate principle of decay, in the profound ignorane(* 
of its professors, and in the impossibility of tfieir giving to 
their poetry a higher character than they themselves pos- 
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sos'^ecl. Afow of them, only, were acquainted with the]-.alin 
lanu:ua 2 ;e ; and we may judge of their erudition, by the pre- 
tensions whieli tliey display in citing, not any poetical 
[nissages, but semi- barbarous phrases borrowed from the; 
^clioohncn. None of them were acquainted with the autliors* 
wdiorn we denominate classical. In the T’veaaure of Pierre 
do Corbian,* in which he makes a parade of his acquirements, 
and seems to tliink that he ih reckoning up the wliolc sum of 
human learning, he mentions only one of the Latin poets. 
This is 0 \ id, whom he calls a liar ; nor can we collect that lui 
had evc’r rrad him. In the extracts from two hundred Trou- 
badours, I have scarcely foiiinl three or four passages, which 
contain any allusions to the mythology, or to the history of 
antiquity. They oidy, indctal, indicate such vagm*, and un- 
certain information as an ignorant monk might display, in 
giving a summary of his acquireim^its. The Troubadours 
had ]io other models than the songs of the Arabians, which 
th('ir earliest masters had studied, and which had ]>erv‘irted 
their taste. They had no idea of the elegance of the ancient'., 
and, still l(‘ss, of their invention ; nor weni they aware of the 
ueces-^ity of instilling into their poetry new ideas, and of con- 
necting them with action. Tlun-e, is not, in all the poern> 
which have been preserved, the least atbmipt at tiie ?*pie ; 
although the great revolutions, in the midst of win di they 
lived, and the, events of genej*al interest which they witnessed, 
and in which they were fre(jiieJ illy the actors, ought, qat^Irally* 
iO have given tlicm the habit of relating facts in an animated 
manner, and of recording liistorieal e''*eiits in the languagy 
and with the spirit of a jioet, who designs thilt his conipo- 
sitioiw shall be repeated from month to mouth. We are told, 
it is true, of a History of the Compiest of fJerusalem, by the 
(-]io\alier Lcchada, a Limousin ; but, as dt is lost, it is im- 
possible for us to determine whether it wms not a ni<*r(i 
chronicle in rhyme, of whieli many wvre written in thq noi-yi 
of France. True nujrit and real taivnts, employed upon so 
national a subject, in whicli such vivid intere>t was ielt hv^ 
evm*y cavalier, must surely liave escaped the fate of Jlechada’.-? 
j)oem. The Troubadours bail no i<lca of the theatre or f>f 
dramatic representations ; altliough tfie two Nwstradanius’s, 
willi their ^sual ignorance and inaccuracy, have given tiie 
^ MUlttf, voi. iii. p. 227. 
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names of tra^^edies and comedies to compositions, which were 
no more dramatie than the Divina Commedia of Dante. 
Thus, depriv(jd of all the riches of antiquity, the Troubadours 
had few resources within themselves. The Germans, who 
*have named all modern poetry roy^tantic, have supposed all 
tlie lilerature of the Romance nations to hav(^ originated from 
Christianity, or, at least, to have been closely connected with 
it. The poetry of the Provencals, however, bears no traces 
of this source. It contains very few religious pieces ; none, 
which display enthusiasm ; nor any, where Christianity forms 
part of the sentiment or of the action. 'When, by chance, 
religion is inti oduccd, if it be not, merely, some hymn to the 
Virgin, a poor imitation from the Latin ehureh-service, it is 
only in some profane way. Thus, Peinard de Ventadoiir, 
wlien he compares liis lady’s kiss to the sweet delights of 
Paradise, adds, that ber favours are a proof of what the 
Psalmist has said, That a day, in her courts, is better than 
a luindred elsewhere.” So Arnaud de Marveil calls his lady 
“tlie perfect image of the Divinity, before whom all ranks 
are equal ; ” and says that “ if God should grant him the 
enjoyment of his love, he should think that paradise was 
deprived of all its joy and gladness.” Many r(‘A'oked, in the 
face of tf-ie Church, the oaths by which they had bound them- 
selves to their married mistresses, and were absolved from 
their adultery by the priest ; wtile others caused masses to 
•be said, iind tapers and lamps to be burnt before the altar, to 
propitiate their ladies. Such was the light, in which religion 
^vas considered, by* the poets of Provence. We see them 
fettered by tfie iey chains of superstition, but never animated 
by the fire of enthusiasm. Religion was a stranger to their 
hearts ; hut the dread whic’ it inspired, remained like a 
weight upon tlieir souls. Sometimes, in foolish security, they 
made s{)ort of this fear; yet, when it again assumed its 

S ir/i (^»er them, ther trembled at^.ts influence. Never did 
r faitli furnish tliefi with a single brilliant image or ani- 
jpatiid sentiment. A few pieces on the crusa*des, to which the 
reader has alreadv been referred, may, perhaps, be excepted ; 
but it is observable, that martial enthusiasm, the only enthu- 
siasm wliielf they display, is quite as conspicuous even in the 
war-songs of the same period, which have no ^reference to 
spiritual subjects. 
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It is not easy to account for the fact, but it is certain, that 
a romantic imagination was rarely discovered amongst the 
Troubadours ; whilst the Trouveres, the f)oets and reciters 
of tales, in tlie countries on the north of the Loire, invented 
or perfected all the ancient romances of chivalry. The tales* 
of the Troubadours have nothing romantic or warlike hbout 
them. Tiiey always r(date to allegorical personages, Mercy, 
Loyalty, and Modesty, whose duty it is to speak, and not to 
act. In other poetical pieces of this kind, we are obliged to 
guess at the allegory, and to search for a key to the fiction ; 
but here the moral stands perfectly naked, nor is it sulficiently 
interesting to prevent us from regretting that a thicker veil 
was not thrown over it. 

Thus, the poetry of Provence had no resources which were 
not within itself ; no classical allusions, no mythology, either 
native or borrowed, nor even a roniantie imagination. It 
Avas a beautiful flowcir, springing up on a sterile soil ; nor 
could any cultivation avail it, in the absence of its nat’iral 
nourishment. The Greeks, it is true, who had no masters in 
their art, gave birth to their own inventions; but, in addition 
to the fact, that wc cannot compare any other natiori with the 
Greeks, so richly endowed as tliey w(‘ri‘ by nature, the culture 
of the latter was progressive. No foreign influenjo liad 
<lriven them from their course. Their reason, their imagina- 
tion, and their sensibility, \%pre all developed at the same 
imnnent, and always preserved a happy harmony. A^iangst • 
the, Proven9als, on the other liarul, the imagination had 
received a false direction, from their fir-jt mixture Avith the , 
Arabians. Reason Avas entirely neglected, or pdrverted, by 
the study of school-theology, and of an unniitclligible system 
of philosopliy. Sentiment, abandoned to itself, Avas either 
weakened by monotony of expression, or perverted by the 
over-refined and affeeted language, Avhich seemed to bear an 
affinity to that of the .schools. Still, i^ is impossible ■to.say-^ 
what might liaA^e been the influence of a ^single man of genius, 
upon the language and literature of Provence. Had Dante , 
been born in the country of the Langue d’Oc ; had he boldly 
united, in one great poem, all the high mythology of Catho- 
licism, with the sentiments, the interests, and the passions of 
a knight, a stlhesman, and a crusader, he Avould hav<*. opened 
a mine of riches, unknown to his concemporaries. Number- 
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less imitators would have followed in his steps, and, by liis 
sole influence, the Provencal language might still have been 
in existence, the most cultivated as well as the most ancient 
language of southern Europe. But, in these regions, fanati- 
cism kindled a flame, which repelled the advancing steps of tlio 
Imrni'in intellect, and the crusade against the Albigenses, 
which will form the subject of the next chaptcir, decided the 
<lesti ny of Provence. 

CHAPTER VJ. 

Till-: WAR AGAINST TIIM VLIHGENSrS — TIIK LAST 1>I10VEN9AL I’OETS, IN 
LANCl 111)00 ASI) CATALONIA. 

The period now ar.vived, wlien the cruelties of civil war 
and a persecution of the most implacable description, spi’cad 
deSiMation over the country, in which the Provencal poetry 
had so lately flourished. TJie deadly hatred of the com- 
batants, inducing devastation and carnage, soon overwhelmed 
the people, amongst whom the Gay Science had been culti- 
vat(^d, and banished 'poetry from the land of its birth. The 
Troubadours, whose sole means of subsistence were found in 
the hosiutality and liberality of the nobles, were now wel- 
comed to desolated castles, whojjc masters had been ruined by 
war, and often driven to despair, by the massacre of their 
families. Those, wl'o associated with the conquerors, gradu- 
„ ally imbibed their d’erocious prejudices and their fanaticism. 
Like them, they delighted in blood. Poetry had no longer 
any charms for thc*n, and even the language of love appeared 
to them out of nature. Du'*Mig the tliirtei nth century, the 
^ songs of the Troubadours are full of allusions to this fatal 
war, the fury of which had stifled their genius, perhaps, at 
^jie .voiy period whep it was aboij^t to be developed. The 
language and poetry pf Provence were extinguished in blood. 

The excessive corruption of the clergy hud, as we have 
already seen, furnished a subject for the satirical powers of 
all tlie Troubadours. The cupidity, the dissimulation, and 
the baseneijS of that body, had rendered them odious both to 
the nobles and the people. The priests and monks incessantly 
inployed themselves in despoiling th\3 sick, the widowed, the 
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fatherless, and indeed, all, whom age, or weakness, or mis- 
fortune placed within their grasp ; wliile they squandered in 
debauchery and drunkenness, the money which they extorted 
by the most shameful artifices. Thus, Raymond de Castelnau 
exclaims, The clergy, in their covetousness, are aiming, 
every day, by their impositions, to shoe and to clothe fliem- 
selves well. I'lie great prelates arc so eager to advance 
their fortunes, that they extend tlieir dioceses, witliout any 
show of reason. If you hold an honourable fief of them, they 
immediately wish to seize it ; *',ad you cannot recover the 
proprietorship, unless you give them a sum of money, or 
enter into covenants more favourable to them. 

“If God has willed the lllack monks to be unrivalled in 
their good eating, and in their amours, and the White monks 
in their lying bulls, and the Templars and Hospitallers in 
pride, and the Canons in usury ; Wiold Saint Peter and 
Saint Ainlrew to have been egregious fools, for suffering so 
many torments for the sake of God ; since all these pedjple, 
also, are to be saved.”* 

The gentry had imbibed such a contempt for the corrupted 
clergy, that they were unwilling 1o educate tlieir children to 
the priesthood ; and they granted the benefices, in their^ift, 
to their servants and bailiffs. “ I Iiad rather havt? been a 
priest tlian have done so disgraceful a thing,” became a pro- 
verbial expression.! «% 

* Clor/ia vol casoun jorn per ciigal 
Al) cobcil aL ]»eii ciuissar c vestir, 

Ela gruii Prcljils volon tant eiiantii^ 

Qiic SOS razo alargaii lor dcital. 

E si tenet del lor uii oiinit ficu, * 

Vol ran 1 aver, mas iiol cobraretz Icii 
Si non lor datz uiia soma d’ argeii 
O uo lor faitz pus estrey covinen. 

Si moiigcs ners vol Dieiis quo sian scs par, 

Per trop manja'^ ni per fcinnas Vjiiir, 

Ni mongos blanes per bolas a nimtir, 

Ni per ergiielb temple ni osjntal, 

Ni canorgues por prestar a renieu ; 

Ben tciic per lol sant l*c^ rc sant AmPicu, 

Que sofriroii per Dicu tan de tiirmcn 

^is i vcuoii ai.s’cls a salvamcn. ' 

t See the Iliatoirc de Ijtvujiiedoc, par hvy PP. Vic el VaiscUc, t. iii. 
p. The word of a monk may be believed, when he relates, in u 

VOL. I. ^ ± 
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Whilst the respect for the Church had received so severe 
a shock, the Paulicians had introduced, from the East, a 
simpler faith and a greater purity of manners. The reformed 
Christian sect of the Paulicians had spread, during the seventh 
century, from Armenia, over all the provinces of the Greek 
empire. The persecution of Theodora, in 845, and of Basil 
the Macedonian, in 867 and 886, after haviiig effected the 
destruction of more than a hundred thousand victims, com- 
pelled the remainder to seek refuge, some amongst the Mus- 
sulmans, and others amongst the Bulgarians. Once without 
the pale of persecution, their faith made the most rapid pro- 
gress. The Bulgarians, who had established a considerable 
commerce between Germany and the Levant, by means of 
the Danube, spread their opinions over the north of Europe, 
and prepared the way for the Hussites of Bohemia ; while 
those Paulicians, who L.id become subjects of the Mussulmans, 
insinuated themselves, through Spain, into the south of France 
andritaly. In Languedoc and Lombardy, the name of Pa^ 
terms was given to them, on account of the sufferings to 
which they were exposed, wlierever the Pontifical authority 
extended itself ; and they afterwards received the name of 
Albigeiises, from the numbers who iiiliabitcd the diocese of 
Alby. 'According to the conference, reported by the Abbe 
Foncaude,* these sectarians, who were accused of sharing in 
the d^^^drines of the Manicliasatis, with respect to the two 
princlpV'S, differed from the Church of Rome, merely in 
denying the sovereignty of the Pope, the powers of the 
•priesthood, the cllfcacy of prayers for the dead, and the 
existence of purgatory. Driven, by perrccution, from the 
other parts of Eurbpe, they enjoyed a wise toleration in the 

very reli/i^ious -work, the corruption of the clergy and the contempt into 
which they had fallen. Hiit the pious Jlencdictincs, from whom wc 
Jijive bon owed these deta^s, and many of {hose which" follow', have other 
claims to oiir coiifidcnce. ^ Few men have examined original documents 
and collected authoriticfi, with the same zeal and indefatigable patience, 
and few have displayed so min \ impartiality, in their researches. Their 
attachment lo Ijirn^ing seems to have corrected the prejudices of their 
order. 1 1 is true, we sometimes perceive that they possess knowledge 
which their habit docs liot permit them to communicate ; but, with a 
small degree of critical acumen, wc may collect, from thi 'r works alone, 
a very just idea of the history of the Albigcnses. 
ilist. dc Languedoc. 
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territories of the Count of Toulouse, the Viscount of Beziers, 
and amongst the Albigcnses ; and their numbers continually 
received accessions, by the harangues of Father Sicard Cel- 
lerier, one of their most eloquent pastors. At this period, 
the Provencals, who had been enriched by their commerciaf 
intercourse with the Moors and the Jews, and who had, of 
necessity, been thrown into contact with those people, re- 
spected the rights of conscience ; whilst the inhabitants of 
the country to the north of the Loire, were completely sub- 
jected to the power of the priests and to the dominion of 
fanaticism. The Spaniards, more enlightened, still, than the 
Provencals, and not far removed from the period, when they 
liad tlienisclvcs been compelled to claim the freedom of 
opinion, under the Aloorish yoke, were still more tolerant. 
They had not yet engaged in their tedious wars against the 
Church. A century before the Siciliw vespers, the kings of 
Aragon were the declared protectors of all who were perse- 
cuted by the papal power ; and, in emulation of the kings of 
Castile, they wcr<*, at one tiim;, the. mediators for the Albi- 
gcnses, and at another, their defenders in the lield. 

Missionaries were despatched into Higher Languedoc, in 
1147 and 1181, to convert these heretics ; but with ^ittle 
success, as long as arms were not resorted to. Kvv^iy day, 
the reformed opinions gained strength. Bertrand de Saissac, 
the tutor to the young Yisqount of Beziers, himself adopted 
them. Th(*y had .spread even beyond Jjanguedoc, nnd had * 
gained many powei’ful partizans in the Nivernois. At length 
Innocent III. resolving to destroy these sectarians, wlipin he» 
had exterminated in Italy, despatched, in the year 1 198, two 
Cistercian monks, with the authority of Legates a latere, to 
discover them, and to bring them to justice. The monks, 
ambitious of extending the unprecedented powers with which 
they had been intrusted, not contented with attacking merely 
the heretics, whom they^punished wit\i exile and w'lth. con-^ 
liscation of their goods, quarrelled with all the regular clergy, 
who had attempted to protect their country from such 
violent proceedings. They suspended thq Archbisliop of 
Afarbonne and the Bishop of Beziers. They degraded the 
Bishops of Toulouse and of Viviers, ancl raised t(y tlie See of 
Toulouse, I\)l(iuct de Marseille, a Troubadour, who had 
gained sonic fame by bis amatory verses, but who disgusted 
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with the world, had retired to the cloister, where he had 
fostered the passions of fanaticism and persecution.* Pierre 
de Castelnaij, the most eager of the l^ontifical Legates, 
^astonished at his slow success in the conversion of the here- 
tics, accused Raymond VI. Count of Toulouse, of favouring 
them*; because that ])rince, being of a niiM and timid dispo- 
sition, refused to lend himself to those sangniiriry proceed- 
ings against tlu^m, wliicli liad heen suggested to him. TIkj 
anger of tlic priest, at last, induced him to excommunicate 
the Count in 1207, and to place his states under an interdict. 
In a conference, which took place a year later, he again 
treated him with the most viohmt outrage*, ; and it was, 
doubtless, upon this occasion, that he (luarrelled with one of 
the Count’s gentlemen, who followed him to the banks of the 
Rhone, on his return, and killed him on the 15th of January, 
1208. The murder oif this monk, himself polluted with 
blood, was the completion of the misfortunes of Languedoc. 
InnOcent 111. addressed a letter to the King of France, and 
to all the princes and most powerful barons, as >vell as to the 
metropolitans and the bishops, exhorting them to avenge the 
blood which had been shed, and to extirpate the heresy. All 
the indulgences and pardons, which were usually granted to 
the crifraders, were promised to those who (‘xterrninated 
these unbelievers, a thousand times more detestable than the 
Turks and the Saracens. More <than three hundred thousand 
* men Appeared in arms, to accomplish this butchery ; and the 
first nobles of France, the most virtuous, and, perhaps, the 
•milde^it of her aristocracy, believed that they were rendering 
an acceptable service to God, in thus arming themselves 
against their brethrtin. Raymond YI. terrified at this storm, 
submitted to eve,ry thing i.iat was required of him. He 
delivered up his fortresses, and even marched to the crusade, 
against the most faithful of his own subjects ; an<l yet, not- 
ns^ithstaiTding this disg^-aceful weakness, he did not escape the 
hatred or the vengeance of the clergy. Ilut Raymond Roger, 
Viscount of Beziers, hi. youthful and generous nephew, 
without sharing jiimself in the heretical opinions, would not 
consent to the atrocities, which were about to be committed 
in his state:s. He encouraged his subjects to defend them- 

* As to Folquet, BdoMillotf vof. i. p. 179, &c. 
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selves ; and sliiitfing liimself iii> in Careassone, and delivering 
Beziers to the care of his lieutenants, lie awaited, with lij-m- 
iiess, the attack of tlie crusaders. 

1 am unwilling to detail the progress of this frightful war, 
which yet i)()ssesscs a strange interest. It is only connected 
with the subject of the present work, inasmuch as it taused 
the destruction of Provencal poetry. Beziers was taken by 
assault, on the 22d of Jul}^ 1209; and fifteen thou-Jand inha- 
bitants, according to the narrative which the Abbot of tl)e 
Cistercians transmitted to the Pope,* or sixty thousand, 
according to other contemporary writers, were put to the 
sword. The city itself, after a general massacre, not only of 
its inh.abitants, but likewise of the neighbouring peasantry, 
who had thrown themselves into it, was reduced to ashes. An 
old Provein;al liistorian has augmented, by the simplicity of 
his language, the horror of this pictur^\ f 

“ They entered the city of Beziers, where they murdered 
more people than was ever known in the Avorld. For they 
spared neither j^oung nor old, noj* infants at the breast. They 
killed and murdered all of them ; whicli being seen by the 
said peopl(! of the city, they that were able did retreat into 
tlio great church of St. Nazarius, both men and woimiii. The 
cthaplains thereof, when they retreated, caused the. %l)ells to 
ring, until every body was dead. But neitlu'r the sound of 

* Jt was tlic same Arnold, abbvt of the Cistercians, whose narvalivc 
id here cited, who, when he was ;iskcd, before the city was bow • 

be could separate the l)creties from the catholics, replied, “A'/Yf them 
all ; God will know who heloioj to him.” 

t Dins la villa de liezicrs son intrats, on tone fait Jo plus* grand * 
iniirLre dc gens quo jamas fossa fait cii tout lo monde ; car a(jui non era 
sparniat vied ni jovo ; non pas los enfan cpie fjopavan : los toavan ct 
murtrisinn, la qncila can.sa vescii por los tlits de la vitla, sc retircgiieu 
los que poiidian dins la grant glcysa de san Nazar>, tanl homes quo 
femes. La ont los capclas dc aqiiclla sc rctireregiK'ii, faseii tirar las 
campaiias, quand tout lo monde fossa iiiort. Jdais non y agiict son ni 
campana, ni capela revestit, 4)^ clcrc, quo tout^iou passis'per Id trineb/’** 
dc I’espaia, qiie ung taut solamcnt non scapet, qne non fos^cii morts ct 
tuats ; que fouc Li plus grant ])lctat quo jaiiiay despey se sic ausida ct 
faoha ; ct la villa piliada, mctegucii lo foe per tota la villa, talamen que 
touta cs piliada ct arsa, aiiisin qne cncavas de pvesan, ct quo non y 
dcmorct causa viventa al moiulo, quo tone una eruela vengan^*a, vist que 
lo dit Visconte non era Eretgc, ui de lor ceptc. * {^Prcurcadc I'Uiatoirv 
de Languedoc^, iii. p. 11.) 

Til is prose, wliieh is projjcrly tlic Langiudoe dialect, is much more 
intelligible tJian the verses of the Troubadours. 
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the bells, nor the cliuplains in their priestly habits, nor the 
clerks, could hinder all from being put to the sword ; one only 
escaped, for all tlie rest were slain, and died. Nothing so 
pitiable was ever lioanl of or done ; and when the city had 
been pillaged, it was set on lire, so that it was all pillaged 
and bCirncd, even as it appears at this day. No living thing 
was lel't, which was a cruel vengeance, seeing that the said 
Viscount was neither.a neretic, nor of their sect. ’’ 

This fragment has been selected, for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the Provencal language, at that time, could boast not 
only of poets, hut, al^o, of prose writers. It was a formed 
language, like the Italian, and, like that tongue, its merit was 
its simplicity. The anonymous hi»toi*ian, from whom the 
above extract is borrowed, reminds us of the Florentine his- 
torian, Villani, by his candour and his powers ol‘ description. 
I'he language might, [^‘i-liaps, have become more pure and 
fixed, and the prose writers might have produced a revolu- 
tion! in their literature, had not these massacres and the 
subsequent servitude of Provence, destroyed the national 
character. 

The courage of tlic Viscount of Beziers did not fail, even 
under these horrible circumstances ; and the brave inhabi- 
tants of«Carcassonc renewed their oath of atlaelimt'nt to him, 
and of fidelity to one another. Tn sin(u*al sallies, they had 
the advantage ; and at length Peter 11. of Aragon otfered 
• hims^f^as mediator, soliciting the Ibrbearanee of the crusa- 
ders to the viscount, who was his friend and ndation. All 
Jfhe favour which ci)uld be procured I'rom the j)ri(.‘sts, who 
presided ov(?r the army, was an offer to allow thirteen of the 
inhabitants, including the viscount, to leave the city. The 
remainder were reserved fo** a butchery similar to that of 
Beziers. The answer of the viscount was, that he would con- 
sent to be flayed alive, before lie would abandon a single one 
^f hi^feilow-citizens ;^.and he persii|t^jed in defending himself 
with unconquerable valour, lie was, at last, betrayed by a 
pretended negotiation, and made prisoner, in contempt of the 
safe conduct by which he was allowed liberty to treat ; and 
being delivered to the Count de Montford, he Avas, ultimately, 
poisoned imprison. *^1116 inhfibitants of Carcassonne, accord- 
ing to the anonymous chronicler before cited^ made their 
escape, in the night, over the fortiffcatioiis. According to 
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othors, tlioy were permitted to leave the city in tlieir shirts, 
with the exception of fi)ur liundred who were burnt, and fifty 
who were hanged. Tiic legate was desirous of immediately 
creating a new Viscount of Beziers, but the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Count of Nevers, and the Count de Saint Paul? 
ashamed of the treachery and crimes to which their success 
was owing, refused the odious gift. Simon de Montfort alone, 
the most ferocious, the most ambitious, and the most perfidi- 
ous of all the crusaders, consented to bear the tith;. lie 
immediately did homage to the Pope, procured the rightful 
viscount to be delivered to him, that he might he put out of 
the way, and created a ground of quarrel with Raymond VI., 
Count of Toulouse, whom, in his turn, he wished to despoil 
of his territories. But Ave shall not follow this conqueror into 
the friglitful wars, wdth which he devastated the wliole of the 
south of France. They, wdio escaped ^rorn the sacking of the 
towns, were sacrificed by the faggot. From 1209 to 1229 
nothing was seen but niassaciv's and tortures. Religion ^was 
overthrown, knowledge (‘xtinguished, and humanity trodden 
under foot. In the midst of tlu‘se misfortunes, the ancient 
house of Toulouse became extinct, on the dcaith of Raymond 
VIL, in 1249; and that county, formerly a sovereignty, 
W'as united to the crown of France by Saint Louis. « jVfew 
years before, in 1245, the family of Provence had fadcid, in 
the person of Raymond Berenger IV. ; and Charles of Anjou, 
the ferocious conqueror of the kingdom of Naples, liad clHimed » 
that territory as his inheritance. Thus, the sovereign fami- 
lies disappeared in the south of Franc?; jind the Provencals,, 
and all the people who sjiokc the Langue d’Oc, *bcc:un*e sub- 
ject to a rival nation, to wliicli they had»always entertained 
the most violent aversion. In their servitude, a few jilaintive 
songs of grief were heard ; hut the muses lied from a soil 
polluted with carnage. 

A few Troubadours y^ve found amf|ngst the ranlw of tli«j 
persecutors, the most celebrated of whom, was the ferocious 
Folquet, Bishop of Toulouse, who remhired liimself more 
odious by his infamous treacheries than even by the punish- 
ments which he inflicted. Betraying alike his prince and his 
flock, he entered without hesitation intd all the intrigues of 
Simon de Montfort, for despoiling Raymond VI. of his estates. 
He organized, even ii/ Toulouse, a band of assassins, who 
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were called tlie White Coinpan}'', at the head of whom he 
marched, for the purpose of massacring all who were sus- 
pected of favouring lieretical opinions. This band was 
united to the army of Simon de Montfort, when, on two dif- 
lerent occasions, he besieged Toulouse. At the second siege, 
all thd crusaders and the allies of De, Montfort besought him 
to be merciful ; but Folquet alone advised him to despoil the 
citizens of their goods, and to throw the most diatinguished of 
them into prison. When he entered Toulouse, he announced 
to the inhabitants that he had obtained their pardon, and in- 
vited them to throw themselves at the feet of l)e Montfort. 
Tin; citizens ruslied out of the gates in crowds ; but, as 
they entered the camp, they were loaded with chains, and 
Folquet took advantage of their absence to deliver up thecit 3 ' 
to pillage. A sufficient number of the armed inhabitants yet 
remained to offer resistance. I'he combat again commenced, 
and its result was doubtful. Folquet presented himself before 
the rnraged inhabitants, and solemnly engaged to set all the 
prisoners at liberty ; an engag(‘ment, whicli he guaranteed by 
his own oath and tli.at of tlie Abbot of the Cistercians. Dut, 
at the same time, he demanded that the citizens should deliver 
up to him their arms and fortifications. The inhabitants 
were Wiuk enough to rely once more on the oath of their 
bishop, but no sooner were their arms surrendered, than Fol- 
quet, by his pontifical authority, absolved Simon de Montfort 
• from* the oatli which he had faken. Tlie prisoners were 
thrown into dungeons, where nearly the whole of them pe- 
*i*ished, and the city^umha* pain of being razed, was subjected 
to a contribfjtion of thirty thousand marks of silver. Folquet 
died in 1231, and his crimes were thought to have secured 
liim a reception in heaven. He is one of the most conspicu- 
ous saints of the Cistercians, and the title of Bienheureux was 
conferred upon him. Petrarch mentions him with distinc- 
tion in his Triumph of Love, and D^ntc sees- him in Paradise 
amongst the souls of the elect. AS’ a Troubadour, we have 
no remains of this fanatic, except some love-verses addressed 
to Azalais de Roqueinai tine, the wife of the Viscount of 
Marseilles, whom he had attempted to seduce. 

Izarn, a Dominican missionaiy and iiujuisitor, preserved 
his character, with greater consistency, in his poetry. We 
find him, in about eight hundred A\exandrine verses, sus- 
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taiinng a dispute witli one of the Albigenses, wliom lie is 
desirous of convc*rtiiig.* His style of reasoning is, to treat 
his adversary in the most insulting manner ; to present to 
him, all at once, the most unintelligible dogmas ; to exact 
his submission to them ; and to menace him, at the end o? 
every sentence, witli death, torture, and liell.'j' * 

As you declare you won’t believe, 'tis fit tliat you should burn, 

And as your fellows have been burnt, tliat you should blaze in turn ; 
And as you’ve disobey’d the will of (lod and of St. Paul, 

VV'^hicli ne’er Avas found within your heart, nor pass’d your teeth at all, 
The tire is lit, the pitcli is hot, and ready is the stake. 

That through tliese torliircs, for your sins, your passage you may take. 

Could the horrors of the Inquisition he forgotten, this 
poem alone would b(‘ sutrieieiit to recall them. 

I5ut the greater part of the Troubadours beheld with 
equal detestation, both the crusade and the domination of the 
French. 'Porniez and Palazis, two gentlemen of Tarascon, 
invoked, in their sirvontes, the siicconr of the Xing of Arjjgoti 
in favour of the Count of Toulouse. They denounced 
eternal infamy on the Prince of Orange, wlio had abandoned 
the Count of Toulouse, his immediate lord ; and they 
exhorted the Pr<)ven 9 als, that it was better to defend them- 
selves in the field than to sulFer death in the diing'^on,'* A 
martial ballad, the burl hen of which was “ Lords ! be stout, 
and trust in succour !” transports us, as it were, into the 

^ The folloAA'ing is the comnicncemcnt of this poem : 

A iso foil l(is novas del heretic. 

Dignas me tu heretic, parlap inc un petit, $ 

Quo til non parlaivts g.iire, quo ja t’sia grazit. 

Si ])(T for/a not ve, segou i avciiz a'li/.it, 

Segon lo rnicii veiairc, ben at Dieu escarnit, 

Tail fe c ton baptisuie renegat c guerpit. 

Car crezes quo Diablcs t’ a format et bastit, 

E tan inal a obmt, c tun nial a ordit 
Por liar salvaftf ; falsamcn as ntentit, 

Et dc malvais cscola as apri.s c au/Jt 
E ton crestiaiiismc as falsat c del it. 

t E s’ aipicst no vols creyre vee t’ el foe arzirat 

Che art los companhos * 

Con cs de Dieu e San Paul non liest obedions 
^i ’t i)()t entrar on cor, ni passjvr per las dens, 

Ter qu’ cl fix; s’aparL-lha e la pels el turmciis 
1*LT on dcu cfljiassar 
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field of battle, amongst the unfortunate Proven 9 al.s, who 
were defending themselves against this infamous crusade.* 
Paulet de jMarseilles does not bewail tlic crusade, which was 
then terminated, but the subjection of Provence to Charles 
\)f Anjou. The poet deplores the dishonour wliich that 
country had sustained, in taking pari in the war of Naples, 
and thus staining itself witli the judicial murd'»r of Conradin, 
and the imprisonment of Henry of Castile. In a very 
curious pastoral, he expresses the universal hatred of the 
j)eople for their new masters ; his attachment to the 
Spaniards, and his persuasion that the King of Aragon was 
alone entitled to the sovereignty of Provenee.| Boniface 
HI., of Castellan, seems to feel, still more vividly, the alfront 
put upon the Proven(;als by this foreign usurpation ; while, 
at the same time, he accuses them of having m.irited by tlieir 
cowardice, the opprol>num of being subjected to a rival 
nation. He attempts, by every mode, to rouse them from 
thisilangour ; and he excites to vengeance James I. of 
Aragon, whose father, Peter JL, had been slain in 1213, at 
the battle of Muret, whilst fighting in defence of the Count 
of Toulouse and the Albigenses. Castellan at length suc- 
ceeded in rousing INIarseilles to revolt, and placed himself at 
the hearl of the insurgents ; but Charles of Anjou having 
menaced the city with a sii*ge, Castellan was delivered up. 
He wms beheaded, and his goyds were confiscated. The 
greaf* satirist of the Provencals, Pierre Cardinal, whose 
verses display the most impetuous j)assions, seems to have 
„been struck with horror at the conduct of the Crusaders. 
Sometimes lie paints the desolation of the euiintry, which was 
the theatre of the war ; at other timer?, he attempts to inspire 
the Count of Toulouse with courag(i. Neither the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, nor the King (»f France, have the power 
to change one so wicked, into a man of honour (speaking of 
^imou (ivi ]Montfort.) f They may b^s^ow gold and silver, and 
garments, and wines, and viands upon him ; but, for good- 
ness, God alone can give it. Would you know what share 
he will have in the spoils of this war ? — the cries, the terror, 
the frightful spectacles, which he has beheld, the misfortunes 

Millot, iii. 45, 49, Ac. [A traaslation of the whole af this curious 
piece will be found at the end of the chapter. — Tr.^ 
f Millut, iii. 141, Ac. 
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and the evils which he has occasioned, these will form the 
equipage with which he will return from the battle.”* De 
Montford perished in an action before Toulouse, on the 25th 
of Juno, 1218, though not without having lived to enjoy, for 
a considerable time, the bloody spoils of Raymond VI. • 
During the period at which the country of the Langue 
d’Oc was in its most flourishing state, and the Counts of 
Provence and Toulouse, rivalling one another in riches and 
power, invited the most distinguished poets to their courts, 
all the neighbouring ])rinces and people attempted to make 
themselves familiar with a language, whicli s(*cmed to be 
appropriated to love and gallantry. Tlie dialects of the 
other countries were, hitherto, by no means 6 xed, and were 
regarded as vulgar, when compared with the pure Provencal. 
All the north of Italy received with eagerness th(‘ lessons of 
the Troubadours. Azzo VI L of invit(*d them to the 

court of Ferrara, and Gerard de Camino, to Treviso ; while 
the Marquis of Montferrat introduced them into his kingdom 
of Thessalonica, in Greece. The crusade against the Albi- 
genscs, however, entirely put an end to tJie influence of the 
Provencals. Tlie country which liad gi\en birlh to so many 
elegant poets, was now only a scene of carnage and torture. 
For a long period after the first war, the massacres an ? perse- 
cutions, as well as the rcisislancc of the unfortunate victims, 
continued even down to the^reign of Louis XIV.. when the 
war of the Cainisards may be said to be the last scene cf the ' 
fatal tragedy of the Albigcnses. A language which appeared 
only to serve the purpose of repeating i upercal lamcntatiuns, , 
was heard with a kind of horror ; while the Italiiiiis, [perhaps, 
believed that it was exclusively ai)plic(J to sprcacling the 
venomous doctrines of heresy. Cliarles of Anjou, moreover, 
in the middle of this century, possessed liiniself of the king- 


* 1j arsivesque dc Narbona 
Nil Key non an tan dc '.iWi 
Quo dc malvaiza persona 
Pucscan far home valcn ; 
Dar li podon aur o arjeii 
E draps, c vi c anona, 

Mais lo bf‘1 csscnhamcn 
Ha scl a cui Dicus Jo dona. 



Tals a BUS cl cap corona 
E l)kinc Acstirt'ien* 
Quel’ volontatz cs lolona. 
Com dc lops c dc serpen ; 
E qiii tols ni trai iii men 
Ni anssizmi (;m])oizona (+) 
Ad ajjuo e.s bon i)arven 
Quals volcr hi aWtoiia. 


(f) Alluding to tli^ death of the '''iscouut dc Bezicra. 
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(lorn of Naplrs, carrynip^ willi lilm in his train tlio 2)nncipiil 
nobility of Provoncc ; and the latter, consequently, became 
familiar with the Italian language, which at that pcTiod, was 
assuming a inoni polished shaj)e. This ferocious monarch 
•would liave contributed little to the advancement of ])oetry, 
whether he favoured the language of I)i< wife, the Provencal, 
or that of his new subjects, the Italians ; for his talent was 
ratlier to destroy than to create, and lie sacrilited the pros- 
j)eiity of the beautiful country which his wife had brought 
him as Jier dowry, to liis passion for war and Iiis unmeasured 
ambition. lie loaded the people with excessive taxes, 
destz’oyed the liberty and jzrivileges of his barons, dragged 
into Italy all his subjects who 'were capable of bearing arms, 
and desolated Provence,* for the jzurpose of carrying deso- 
lation into the heart of new' territori(‘s. In his reign, the 
Courts of Love w'ere jjbolishcd, which had so long excited 
the emulation of poets, by granting the most brilliant rewards 
to ^^lent ; and which had largely contributed to the refine- 
ment of manners, by inflicting, w'ith the assistance of public 
opinion, a puni.shiiKMit upon those who lrcs])assed against the 
law's of delicacy. Not only temporary Courts of Love w^ere 
erected in all the manors of the greater barons, after every 
fete' anfc^ tourney, but some of them ap])ear to have received 
a moi‘(; solemn form, and a more durable existence. Thus, 
mention is made of the Court of JjOvc of Picrrefeii, in which 
• St<q6]anette dcs llaux, daughter of the Count of Provence, 
])resided, and which w as composed of ten of the most con- 
^.siderable ladies of ^the country ; of the Court of Love of 

* t 

* This terrific prince howTver, a poet-, for at this period, to 
'which we have j^^iven the title of baroan»us, all tlic sovereigns and the 
poAvcrfuI nobles w'crc coinpellc'^ to sacrifice to the muses. In the 
manuscripts in the Iloyal Libiarv there exists a love-song by him in 
the Langue d’Uil, whicli has nothing very remarkable about it The 
following lines form the coneiiisioii. 

“ * Un scul coifortme ticiit cntlyon espoir, 

Kt e’est do ee qu’oncques nc la guerpi, 

Servie I’ai tojours a mon pooir 
N’oncques vers autr ai jiensc fors qu’S, li ; 

Et il tout ee, me met en non ehtlloir; 

Et si, sai Vicn no I’ai pas desservi. 

• Ri me convieut attendre son voloir 
Et atendrai come loyal ami.’ 

Par li quefis d' Anjou, p. 148. 
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Roraanin, presitletl over by tlie lady of that name ; and of 
the Coin-ts of Aix and of Avignon, the latter of Avliicli ^vas 
establislied under the ' immediate protection of the Pope. 
Tliesc four courts appear to have been permanent bodies., 
wliich assembled at fixed periods, and acquired a high j'cpii- 
tatiori for delicacy and gallantry ; and to them were sub- 
mitted such love-eaiises as the inferior courts did not dare to 
decide. The Arrcia (V Amour were rcligiou>ly preserved ; 
and Martial d’Auvergne, in 1480, made a compilation of 
tifty-one of these nrrfs, which were afterwards translated 
into Spanish by Diego Grrazian.* 

Rut all this solemnity, this studious attention to gallantry 
and poetry, ceased in the absence of the sovenagn, who 
adopted a foreign language, and drew to tlie coui*t of Naples 
the knights and ladies, who used to combat at tlie tourneys 
and sit in the Courts of Love. The successors of Charles J., 
thoiigli more literary in their habits, were more entirely 
Italian. Charles II., and especially Robert, patronized ‘'the 
lit(*raturc of Italy, 'flic latter was the friimd and protector 
of Petrarch, who elected him as judge before he received the 
poetical crown. Some Proven 9 al poem<, addressed to him, 
still remain. Crc.sciml)eni makes mention, amongst others, 
of a sonnet, in his honour, by Guillaume des Amalrics •.f but 
this little poem, which is composed in the Italian style, gives 
no idea of the ancient poeVy of Provence. Joanna 1. of 
Naples, the grandaugliter of Robert, appears, duriAig’ her 

* [If we arc to take the of Martial D’Ain’lirguc as real sj^cjinicns ' 
of the proceedings in tlic Courts of Love, thi*y certainly could not have 
been of 1 hat grave and solcuui c;i.st which M. De Sisinondi and other 
writers would lead ns to believe. 14 or do they give ns, by any means, 
a favourable idea of tiie ddiauy of the fair judges. The most ridiculous 
questions are propounded and argued in the gravest manner, and some- 
times fictitious personages, as Love and Death, arc introduced. If, 
indeed, these aiirls be the <|jjginal judguient>',or the Courts oi* Love, itj, 
proves that all their proceed nitrs were mere jests and bmliuntjc ; hut 
probably the work was iuteude<l by the author as a satire ujx)!! the real 
courts. It is tnic, as Sismondi observes in his note on this passage, 
that the Hanie uiifavourahlc impression is produced .in perusing all that 
has been left us by the Troubadours, after having been so much ap- 
plauded, and supplied such a varietj' of suhjeits for brilliant fictions, 
we approach ^em with enthusiasm, it is seldom that wc leave them 
without disgust.— TrJ\ ^ 

+ Vitc dt' Poeti ProvenzaH, p. 131. 
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resilience in Provence, to have made an attempt to reanimate 
the former ardour of the Troubadours, and to infuse new life 
into the Proven 9 al poetry. The beautiful Joanna, whose 
heart was proved to be so tender and passionate, was, cer- 
tainly, tlie fittest of all the princesses of Europe to preside in 
the Courts of Love, and to discuss ipications of sentiment. 
Her stay in Provence, however, was not of long duration, 
and, during all that period, she suffered misfortunes and 
Oppression ; 'while her return to Naples, in 1348, separated 
her again from the poets whom she liad patronized. Joanna, 
on being dethroned, thirty years afterwards, adopted a French 
prince, Louis I. of Anjou, to whom, however, she could only 
assure the possession of Provence ; the kingdom of Naples 
passing to the house of Duraz. But though Provence, after a 
se[)aration of a century and a half, again possessed her sove- 
reign in her bosom, liUrature experienced no protection from 
him. Louis spoke the Langue L’Oui, or the dialect of the 
north of France, and had no taste ibr the poetry of the Langue 
D’Oe ; and, moreover, he was engaged, as were afterwards 
liis son Louis II. and his grandson Louis HI., in a series of 
unfortunate wars in Italy. His other grandson, lienc, who 
in lys turn assumed, in the fifteenth century, the title of King 
of Na[i^cs and Count of Provence, endeavoured, it is true, 
w'itli great earnestness, to revive the poetry of Provence. 
The ^effort, however, was too la^c; the race of the Trouba- 

* dour!? ^'as extinct ; and the invasions of the English, who 
desolated France, did not dispose the minds of the people to 

• renex^tlie cultivatiiM of the Gay Science. It is, however, to 
the zeal of *this king thsit we owe the Lives of the Trouba- 
dours, which werc?!ollcctcd for him by the Monk of the Isles 
of Gold. 

If the establishment of the sovereign of Provence in Italy 
W'as so deadly a blow to the Proven 9 al language, the cstablish- 

^ient«oPan Italian so\i reign in Prov^'ice was no less fatal to it. 
At the conimcnccnicnt of the fourteenth century, the court of 
Home was transferred to Avignon. The Popes, it is true, 
who, for sevent}; years filled the pontifical chair while it was 
fixed at that place, were all of them Frenchmen by birth, and 
inhabitants of the country Avhore tlie Langue ITOc was 
spoken. But, like the sovereigns of Kome, aiffl of a great 
part of Italy, their courts were composed of Italians ; and the 
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Tuscan language became so familiar in the city which they 
inhabited, that Petrarch, the first j3oet of the age, wdio lived 
at Avignon, and loved a Provencal lady, never employed any 
other language than the Italian to exj)res3 his attachment.. 

Whilst the native poetry, and even the language of Pro- 
vence, properly so called, were every day declining, reiterated 
efforts were made, in the county of Toulouse, to re-illume the 
ancient flame. The house of Saint-diles, the ancient counts, 
was extinct, and most of the great feudatories had either 
perisluid, or been ruined by the crusades. The castles were 
no longer the asylum of pleasures and chivalric festivals, 
although some of tlni towns were recovering from the cala- 
mities of war. Toulouse could again boast of her numerous 
population, her riches, her elegance, and her taste for letters 
and poetry. 

In southern France, from the clcMsnth to the thirteemth 
century, the nobility gave to the age its cliaraeter and spirit. 
In the two centuries which succeeded, the inhabitants oMhe 
towns assumed a more important rank. Their privileges had 
been augmented by the sovcindgn. They w(‘r(i allowed to 
raise fortifications, to choose tlndr own magistrates, and to 
possess a militia. The crown was thus (mabled either to. op- 
pose the. powerful barons, whom it vvi.died to humble ; or to 
defend its(df in the wars between France and England ; or, 
lastly, to raise, from this source, increased taxes, since the 
principal part of the revenues of the state were derivo*! from 
tiie towns. The inhabitants speedily imbibed republican 
sentiments ; the principles of equality became general; .and a 
respect for property, and an enlightened protection of industry 
and activity, were the consequences. Zeal for the public good, 
and a great degree of t\\Q esprit de corps, united the citizens in 
their i)atriotie bonds. The state was much better governed; but 
the poetical spirit had declined. It is not under the operation 
of the wisest laws, antiv in times of igood order and* pro--* 
sperity, that the imagination of a people is most powerfully 
developed. Idleness is much better suited to tlie poet than 
activity; and that vigilant and paternal adnnnistration which 
forms good fathers, good merchants, good artisans, and honest 
citizens, was much less calculated to elicit the geilius of the 
Troubadours, than a lift? spent in wandering from castle to 
castle; in alternate intercourse vvith the nobles and the 
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people, the ladies and the shepherds; and amid the enjoy- 
ments of luxury, rendered more exqiiisile by poverty. 

The good citizens of Toulouse, or of j\Iarseillcs, had their 
.business to superintend and their livelihood to earn ; and if a 
man devoted himself, from his youth, to singing at festivals, 
or meditating in groves, he was looked upon by his fellow- 
citizens either as a fool, or as one who wi&hcd to live on the 
contributions of otliers. No esteem was felt for a man, who, 
when he was capable of becoming independent by his own 
labour, chose to owe his subsistence to the bounty of the great. 
Reason and good sense arc both the accompaniments of prose; 
and the most brilliant faculties of the human mind, are not 
always those whi(di arc most requisite to our happiness. 

Still the Capiloiils de Toulouse^ the name by whicdi the 
chief- magistrates of that city were distinguished, were 
desirous, for the lionorir ()f tlieir country, of preserving the 
brilliant reputation whi(;h it had formerly enjoyed for poetical 
studies, ami wliicli was now about to ex[)ire. They were not, 
perhaps, tliemselves, very sensible of the charms of verse and 
harmony; but lliey were unwilling that it should be said, 
that, under their administration, tlie, Harnc, which had shed 
suefcf lustre on the reigns of the Cpnnls of Toulouse, was 
extinguished. A few versifiers of little note had assumed, at 
Toulouse, the name of Troubadours, and were accustomed, 
lialf-yearly, to asstiinble togcthirr in the gardens of the Au- 
gustinv> monks, where they read their compositions to one 
another. In 1323, these persons resolved to form themselves 
into ? species of academy d4d Gai Sabar, and they gave it the 
title of La Subrcf/atja Cuinpanhia dtds sept Trohadors de 
T'olosa. This “ mo^t gay society” was eagerly joined by the 
or venerable magi' rates, of Toulouse, who wislicd, 
by some public festival, to reanimate the spirit of poetry.* 

* If the celebrated Cy‘'nienre Isnuro, ^ o?c eulogy was pronounced 
every year in the ashcnbly of ilio floral (xames, and wliosc statue, 
crowned with flowers, ornamented their festivals, be not merely an 
imaginary being, she appears 'o have been the soul of these little meet- 
ings, before cither the magistrates had noticed them or the public were 
invited to attend them. lJut neither the circulars of the Sohregaya 
Companhia, nor the registers of the magistrates, make any mention of 
her ; and, notwithstanding all the zeal with wliieh, a subsequent 
period, the glory of founding the Floral G;;nies lias l>oen attributed to 
her, her existence is still problematical. - 
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A circular letter was addressed to all tlie cities of the Langue 
d’Oc, to give notice that, on the 1st of May, 1 324, a golden violet 
would be decreed, as a prize, to the author of the bijst poem in 
theProven9al language. The circular is written both in proS(^ * 
and verse ; in the name as well of “ the very gay compapy of 
Troubadours,” as of “ the very grave assembly of Capitouls.” 
The gravity of the latter is manifested by their wonderful 
display of learning, and by the number of their quotations ; 
for when the Gay Science was transported from the castles 
into the cities, it was united to a knowledge of antiquity, and 
of those studies winch were again beginning to be cultivated. 
Harmony and sentiment alone w^ere not now all-sufficient. 
On the other hand, the Troubadours cited the scriptures, in 
defence of their recreations. “ Is it not,” said they, “ pleasing 
to God, our Creator, and our Sovereign Lord and Master, 
that man should render liomagc to him^n joy and gladness of 
h(^art, as the Psalmist has borne testimony when he says, 

‘ Sing and be glad in the Lord.’ The crowds which collecffed 
on the first of May, were prodigious. Tlie magistrates, the 
neighbouring nobility, and the common people, all assembled 
in the garden of the Augustines, to hear the songs publicly 
read, which were intended to di'^putc the prize. The vi^et 
was adj udged to Arnaud Vidal of Castelnaudary, for iSs song 
in honour of the Holy Virgin, and the successful candidate 
was immediately declared a IX^ctor in the Gay Science. Such 
was the origin of the Floral Games. In 1355, the CatHtouls 
announced that, instead of one prize, they would give threi!. 
The violet of gold was reserved for tlTe best^ong. .An • 
eglantine of silver, not the flower of the rose, but of the 
Spanish Jasmine, was promised to the author of the best 
sirventc,ov of the most beautiful pastoral ; and lastly, the^or 
do. ffaug, or joy-flower, the yellow and odoriferous flower of 
the thorny acacia, was to be bestowed upon the writer of the 
best ballad. These flowtrs were more than a foot high,* and • 
were carried on a pedestal of silver gilt, upon which were 
engraved the arms of the city. It seems that in copying these 
flowers always from the same model, the artists forgot what 
the}'^ originally represented : the eglaritiqc became a colum- 
bine, and the joy-flower a marigold. The Acad(?my of the 
Floral Games has survived to the present day, although it 
seldom crowns any but French poets. Its secretary is always 

VOL. I. o I. * I 
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a doctor of laws, and its rules arc denominated the Laws ol 
Love. The name of Troubadour is still heard there, and the 
ancient forms of Prove.n9al poetry, the song, the sirventey and 
the ballad, are preserved with reverence. No man of real 
talent, however, lias signalized himself amongst the fraternity ; 
and as for the Troubadours, properly .*^0 called, the chanters 
of love and of chivalry, who bore from castl * to castle, and 
from tourney to tourney, their own verses and the fame of 
their ladies, the race was extinct before the commencement 
of the Floral Games. 

In another quarter, however, a flourishing kingdom was 
daily making rapid steps towsirds power, prosperity, and 
military glory. The kingdom of Aragon had preserved the 
Provencal language, and placed her fame in the cultivation of 
that literature. The employment of that tongue, in all the 
acts of government, wus eonisdered, nearly to our own times, 
as one of the most precious privileges which that country pos- 
sesbed. Marriage, succession, and conquest, had united many 
rich provinces under the dominion of the kings of Aragon ; 
originally, merely the chiefs of a few Christian refugees, who 
had escaped into the mountains to avoid the Moors. Petro- 
nilje, in 1137, carried the crown of Aragon to Raymond 
Berenger V., then sovereign of Provence, of Catalonia, of 
Cerdagne, and of Roussillon. In 1220, their descendants 
connuered the islands of Majoi':;a, Minorca, and Ivica ; and, 
in 1238, the kingdom of Valencia. Sicily fell under their 
dominion in 1282, and, in 1323, they conquered Sardinia. 
At the period whim all these kingdoms were united under 
one crown, the Catalans were the hardiest navigators of the 
Mediterranean. Their commercial relations were jery ex- 
tended. They had frequer intercourse with the Greek em- 
pire, and were the constant rivals of the Genoese, and the no 
less faithful friends of the Venetians. Their reputation in 
arms was as brillianC as in the aif.8 of peace. Not content 
with fighting the battles of their own country, they sought 
opportunities of practising their military skill in foreign 
service, and exei’cised their valour in combats, in which they 
Iqid no sort of interest. The redoubtable soldiery of the 
Almogavaves, issuing out of Aragon, carried terror into Italy 
and Greece. They vanquished the X*^rks, and Jiumblcd Con- 
stantinople ; conquering Athens and Thebes, and destroying, 
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in 1312, in the battle of the Cephisus, the remnant of the 
French cavaliers wlio had formerly overthrown the Greek 
empire. The Aragonese succeeded in rendering their liberties 
secure and respected by their chiefs. Even the kings them-, 
selves were under the dominion of a supreme judge, callcjdthe 
Justiemy who girt on the sword in their support, if they were 
faithful, and against them, if they abandoned their duty. The 
four members of^the Cortes, by virtue of the privilege of 
union, similar to that of the confederation of Poland, had the 
power of legally opposing force and resistance to any usurped 
authority. Their religious freedom was equal to their civil 
immunities ; and, to preserve it, the Aragonese did not 
scruple to brave, for the space of two centuries, the Papal 
excommunications. This bold and troubled life, this constant 
success in every enterprise, this national glory, which was 
continually encreasing, were much befter fitted to inflame the 
imagination, and to sustain a poetical spirit, tlian the prudent, 
but confined and citizen-like life of the good people^ of 
Toulouse. Many celebrated Troubadours issued from the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Catalonia, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; and on the (jxtinction of the Trouba- 
dours,* the Aragonese displayed a new kind of talent. iThe 
Provencal, or rather the Catalan, literature did not (So with 
the poets of Provence. 

One of the most celebrated of those who cultivated tlig art 
of poetry, after the disappearance of the Troubadou:«, was 
Don Henri d’ Aragon, Marquis of Villena, who died in 1434, 
at an advanced age. His marquisate, fiie moj^J anciwit in * 
Spain, was situated on the confines of the kingdoms of Cas- 
tile and Valencia ; and, in fact, Villena belonged to both the 
monarchies. In both, lie filled the most important offices, 
and governed them alternately during the minorities of their 
princes ; and in both, after having b(;en the favourite of the 
kings, he was pcrsecu* fd and despofled of his pro[5erty. • 
During his administration, he made some attempts to awaken 
a taste for letters, and to unite the study of ancient literature 
to the cultivation of Romance poetry. He porsuaded John L, 
of Aragon, to establish, in his states, aii,academy, similar to 
the Floral ^ames of Toulouse, in order to reaAimate the 
ardour of the Troubadqprs, who were now rapidly declining. 
The Academy of Toulouse dispatched, in the year 1390, two 
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Doctors of Love to Bnrcclona, to found in that city a Branch 
Academy. All the rules, the laws, and the judgments of Love 
were adopted, and the Floral Games commenced at Barcelona; 
.but the civil war soon afterwards interrupted them. Henri 
de Vji,llena, on the establishment of peace, attempted to re- 
open his favourite academy at Tortosa. In the midst of all 
the occupations in which his turbulent politico’ career engaged 
him, he found time to write a treatise poetry for this 
acaciemy, which he entitled De la Gaya Ciencia, and in 
which he explained, with more erudition than taste, the laws 
which the Troubadours had observed in the composition of 
their verses, and which the Italians, in their application of 
them, were now beginning to refine. Notwithstanding all his 
exertions, his academy was of short duration, and expired, pro- 
bably, with himself. Villena likewise composed, about the year 
1412, a still more curious work. It was a comedy ; probably 
the only one ever written in the Provcn9al language, and one 
of tne first which we find in modern literature. It was com- 
posed on occasion of the marriage of the King of Aragon, 
Ferdinand I. The characters were all allegorical, such as 
Truth, Justice, Peace, and Mercy ; and the work, no doubt, 
pos^csscd very little interest. It is, however, not the less an 
object of curiosity, as h.aving prepared the way, together with 
the French mysteries and moralities, for that career which 
raorci modern poets have run with so much glory. 

Au. ias March, of Valencia, who died about 1450, is 
entitled to the second place amongst the Catalan Poets. He 
has b.'ien called the Petrarch of Catalonia, and is said to have 
equalled the lover of Laura in elegance, in brilliancy of ex- 
pression, and in harmony ; and while, like him, he contributed 
to the formation of his language, which he carried to a high 
degree of polish and perfection, he possessed more real 
feeling, and did not suffer himself to be seduced by a passion 
for concetti and false ‘brilliancy. B/'a strange coincidence of 
circumstances, we are also told, that his poetry, like Petrarch’s, 
forms two classes ; the pieces composed during the life of his 
mistress, and these which were written on her death. The 
lady, whose name was Theresa de Momboy, was of a noble 
family in Valencia. Like Petrarch, also, A”sias March 
beheld his mistress, for the first time, during the celebration 
of service, in a church, on Good-Friday ; unless we must 
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suppose that this was a fictitious circuinstaiice, adopted b}' the 
poet ill imitation of his great master. Ilis Theresa, li()W( 3 ver, 
did not iM'seiiible Laura in one point, for she was unfaithful to 
her lover ; from which we must concludii that she was at one 
period attaclied to liirn. , 

Although Ausias JMarch is onn of the few Catalan poets 
whose works I have been able to procure, yet a rapid and 
iniperfcet perusal of poems, written in a foreign language, 
has searcjily qualified me to ])ass any judgment upon liis com- 
positions. Yet the similarity between iVtrareh and this poet 
appears to me very surprising. Ausias March evidently 
])osses3e3 more of the spirit of French literatun* than of tlie 
Komanee taste. He seems to be infinitely Jess studious, tliaii 
the Italians generally are, of employing those* real or fic- 
titious ornaments of poetry, comparisons and concetiL From 
thought and pliilosophy, on the contrary, lie derives liis 
principal beauties. Instead of colouring all his idea-!, so as to 
make them harmonize with the senses, he g(*neralises th?!in, 
he reasons upon them, and often loses himself in ab^traetioii. 
Although his language diftert from the Fr(‘neh more, than 
tliat of the Troubadours, its construction is much inoni clear. 
Ill his verse, he has preserved, with great correctness, ithe 
lorms and the metres of the ancient poets. The eolleiaion of 
liis works, which is divided into three parts, Po(>m.s on Loro, 
JPoem^i Oil Death, and Mora^ Poems, contains merely sopgs, 
which ar(i usually in seven stanzas, followed by an .nivoy, 
wliich he calls a tornada. It is duo to the high reputation of 
Ausias March, which lias been too long forgotten, to life ad- * 
mitted superiority over all the writers ^of the Proven<jal 
language, and to the extreme rarity of his works, to jirt^simt a 
few fragments of them to the reader. In the seitond of his 
Love songs, lie tells us that his heart vacillated a long time 
between two fair ladies. 

Aa he who seeks for viands to appease 

Hia hunger, and beholds, on some fair tree, 

Two ruddy apples bloom dcliinoualy. 

On both of wliicli ho eagerly woubl aci/c,. 

Is forced, ere he the luscious dainty prove, 

To choose or this or that ; even aw am 1 
%uit with the love of two fair dames, and sigfi 
That I must cliQgae, ere I can taste of lovc.» 

* Axi com cell qui dcsija vuq^da 

Ter apagir sa pcrillosa fam, • 

£ veu 
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As when the sea groans heavily and cries, 

When two contending winds sweep o’er its breast. 

One irom the E:ist, the other from the West, 

Till the one yielding to the other, dies. 

' Even so two mighty passions, angrily, 

«. Have long contended in my breast, until 

Obeying the high dictates of my will. 

I followed one — that one was, love to thee ! 

There is, generally, much nature in the expression of 
Ausias March ; and this, instead of injuring the vigour of the 
sentiment, adds to its vivacity, even more than the most 
brilliant metapliors could have done. The following stanza 
appears to be an illustration of this remark. 

Abandoning the Troubadours' false verse. 

Who trespass ’cr the modest bounds of truth, 

I must repress the wishes of my yout h, 

Since words arc vain thy virtues to rehearse.* 

All I could say to those, who know tliec not. 

Were little worth ; they could not credit me ; 

And those tliat knowing thee, live not for thee, 

Did tliCif believe, how sad would be their lot. 


E veil dos poms dc fruyt cn un hell ram 
E son dcsig cgiialment loss denianda, 

Nol complira lins part hajalcgida 
Si quo 1 vlcsig vers Tun fniyt se decant ; 

Axi m’a pres dues doncs amant. 

Mas clcgesf!h per haver d’amor vida. 

Si com la mar se plang grcuiiicnt e crida 
Com dos forts vents la baton egualmcnt, 

Hu dc Levant c altrc de Ponent, 

E dura tant fins Turn vent la jcq\iida 
Sa for^a gran per lo mas podcros : 

Dos grans dezigs ban combatut ma pensa. 
Mas io volcr vers un scgiiir llispensa ; 

Yo Tvos public'll, ainar drclumciii vos. 

l/cixant a pa.t le stil dels trobados 
Qui pfcr cscalf trespasen veritat, 

E sostrahept moii voler affectat 
I’erquc nom trob dire 1’ que trohe cn vos. 
Tot mon parlar als quo no us havraii vista ^ 
lies iioy valvra, car fc noy dois..ran ; 

E los vehents quo dins \os Ao vevrau 
En crevre mi lur alma sera triste. 

I 
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In the elegies ( Obres de Mart ) of this poet, there is a 
tranquillity and reflection, a sort of philosophical grief, wliieh, 
though it, jierliaps, is not quite just, gives an idea of deep 
feeling. 

The hands, which never spare, have snatch’d Ihce hence^ 
Cutting the frail thread of thy tender life, 

And bearing thee from out this scene of striih. 

Obedient still to fate’s dark ordinance. 

All that I see and feel now turns to pain, 

When I remember thee I loved so well ; 

Yet, from the griefs that in my bosom swell, 

I seem to snatch some taste of bliss again ; 

Thus, fed by tender joy, my grief shall last : 

Unfed, the deepest sorrow soon is past.* 

W if hill a gentle heart love never dies; 

He fades in breasts wliieh guilty thoughts distrew, 

And fails the sooner for his own excess ; 

But lives, when rich in virtuous qualities. 

When (luj eye sees not and (hc*h)uch is gone, 

And all the pleasures Beauty yields are o'er, 

Howe'er fhc conscious sutferer may deplore, 

We know' that soon such sensual griefs are ilow'ii. 

Virf lions and holy love links mind to mind ; 

And such is ours, which death cannot uiihiiid. 

We arc astonished at finding the [loct, whose boast it«vas 
that lie had never loved his inistrchs, Tlicresa, witTi a dis- 

Aqncllos mans qiic%mcs perdonaren 
llan ja romput lo till tenint la vida 
T)c VOS, qui son dc aquest iiion cxida 
Segons los hits cn secret ordcnarcift 
Tot quant yo veig e sent dolor me torna 
Dalit me rccort <lc vos c|uc taut anwiva. 

Jhi ma dolor, si prim e lies ccrcava 
Si tnihara qiie ’ri dclit sc contorna. 

Doiichs ilurara, puix te qui la sostirig, 

Car sens dclit dolor crcsch nos rctinga. 

En cor genl q amor per morl no passa, 

Mas cn aquell qui sol lo vici tira; 

Jja quantitat d’ amor durar no niira. 

La qualitat d’ amor bona no s lassa. 

Quant r nil no veu c lo toch no piatiwa 
Mor lo volcr quo tot por cl sc gnan>a 
(Jui ’n tal punt cs dolor sent molt c stranya • 
as dura poch qui ’n pas^au leslilica. 

Amor honcst^os sands ainant fa col re 
D’ aquest vos am, ct mort mol me pot tolre. 
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honourable passion, expressing doubts as to her salvation, 
certainly incompatible with that admiration for a lielovcd 
object wliich sanctifies all her acts in our eyes. In one of his 
elegies, he says : 

The licavy ffrief, which woHs can never tell, 

Of him who dies, and knoub n(»t if the liand 
Of Ood will place him on the heavenly si rand, 

Or hiiry him beneath the vaults of hell— 

Such ^rief my spirit feels, inikriowinp: what 
Of good or ill, God has ordaincil to thee ; 

Thy bliss is mine, and mine thy misery: 

Whate’er betide thee, still I share thy lot.* 

Wlien once the. mind is struck with the terrific idea, that 
salvation or condemnation must depend on the last moments 
of I'fc, the frightful belief destroys all our trust in virtue; 
and Ausias 31arch, in the wanderings of bis brain, abandoned 
the mistress, whom ho Jiad worshipped as an angel upon earth, 
to the ministers of celestial vengeance. Sometimes, be, seems 
determined to share lier lot, though she should be devoted to 
eternal torments ; 

Oil thee my joy and sorrow bolh depend. 

And with thy lot Ood wills that mine should blend. t 

li is '^ot mendyin tliosp melancholy presentiments that the 
passion of Ausias March assumes a religious cast. On all 
occasions, it displays a spirit of exalted piety, and acquires, 
from that circumstance, a more touching character. The 
death of his beloved friend, far from weakening liis attacb- 
inmit, seems only to.diave superadded to it a nobler feeling of 
religion. 

As when rielugoUl, fresh gatlier’d from the mine, 
is mix’d witli metals valueless and base. 

Till, purged with. a tlic fire some little space. 

The alloy ilics oil* and leaves it pure and fine ; 

* La gnin dolor que lengua,^ ) pot dir 
Del qui s’ vou iiiort c no sab hon ira, 

N o sab son Dcu si per a si 1’ volra 
O si n’ in'" 2 m lo volra sebellir. 

Scicblant dolor lomcu esperit sent. 

No sabent quo de vos Dcus ha ordenat; 

, Car vostro inal o be a mi es dat, 

Del quo havreu, yo n’ sarC* soilircnt. 

+ Goig 0 iristor per tu he yo tDmplir, 

Ell til csta quant Dcu me volra dar. 
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So (lo:ilh has banish’d every grosser stain 

Which mark’d iny passion ; and my eartlily love 
lias changed into such hope of bliss above, 

That nothing but the holiest thoughts remain.^ 

While tlie poet is reasoning, with apparent coldnef^s and 
philosophic subtlety, on the circumstance upon which his life 
depends, his grief sometimes bursts from him with violence, 
and prompts him to the most pas^ionatti expressions: 

O Ood 1 why will not then this l)itter draught 
I^estroy the wretch who suav his mistress did 
Ilow sweet would bo my mortal agony, 
llemcmbering her for whom the cup was (pialV'd ! 

Pity ! why slcep’st thou, Avhen I waste in grief! 

Why hreak’st thou not the heart which lormcnls scar ? 

Thou must he powerless, if fliou dost not hear, 

Or cruel, if thou wilt not grant relief. | 

Althougli the works of many other poets of Valencia arc 
said to have been print(‘d, I have never m(it with tlien^ii a 
separate, fortn. I am only ac(piainted witli them, as they 
exist ill tb(j ancient S[)ani'li ennrionari. We there find 
specimens of Vicent hVrradis, iMifinel Perez, FenoJIar, 
Fastclvy, and Vinyoles ; and t*iesc enable us to perceivc^hat 
true taste was little cultivated at tluit period. Ausia.'f iVrarcli, 
indeed, ajipears to have been inspired witli real fcjling ; but 
the rest courted ingenuity mid wit, and ofteu false wit. Of 


* Axi com 1’ or quant do la racna V ‘frahen ^ 
Esta ineselat do altrcs mctalla sulzeiis, 

E mes al foeb cn fum s’ en va la liga 
Lcyxant 1’ or pur, no podeiit se eorrompre, 
Axi la mort raon voler gros termena ; 
Aqucll fcrinat, cn la part contra scinbla 
J)' aquclla, quo la mort al inon la tolta, 

L’ holiest voler^cn mi reman sci^ mczela. 

+ 0 Dcu perque no romp la ’marga fcl 
Aqucll qui veu a son amich perir ! 

Quant mes puix vols tan dol(;a mort spfirir. 
Gran sabor ha, puix se pren per tal zel. 

Tu picUt com dorms on aqucll cjis '! 

cor dc earn fer csclatar no sals '! 

No tens podqf quen tal teiui>s lo acabs 
Qual tant crucian’ eu tal cas not lloas. 
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this description, is a little poem, which is reprinted in all the 
cancionerl, by Vicent Ferradis, on the name of Jesus, in 
which, we arc told, the deepest piety may be found mingled 
with the most beautiful poetry. We may judge of this pro- 
duction by the following stanza, which contains an anagram 
on the letters L IL S. Jesus llomiiium Salvator. 

Triumphant name ! presenting visibly 
The glorious picture of the crucifixion I 
Lo ; in the midst, the H, which legibly 

Points out the God who died ’ncath this infliction ! ‘ 

The aspirate marks his nature all divine ; 

The 1 and S, the thieve^ on either hand, 

"Who with their Saviour do their breath resign ; 

The stops denote the two, Avho sadl}" stand, 

.John and the Virgin Mary, at the feet 
Of the lledccmcr, making his death sweet.* 

In very few of the productions of the poets of Valencia, dt' 
we/*iid any remains of the old simplicity and sensibility. 
Tlierc is, however, something approaching to them, in the 
following stanza of Mossen Vinyoles. 

Where is the day, the moment, and the hour, 

. Whereon [ lost my much-loved liberty ] 

Where are the stuircs which so inveigled me ] 

Where arc the ills for which these salt tears shower H 


* Nom trihnmfal queus presenta visible 
Del crucifix la bclla eirennstaneia, 

En mig li h quo nos letra legible 

Ji' iiiuiGiis ja mort, traetat vilment y orrible. 

La title d’ alt de divinal sustaiicia. 

Lay y la s los lad res presenten 
A Ics dos parts per for li compauyla, 

Y pels costat/ dos punts piic s’ aposenten, 
Denuten clar los dos que 1’ turment lenten 
Del redemptor, Johan y la Vrria.- 

+ On cs lo jorn, on cs lo punt y I'ora 
On yo per(tv los bens do libertat? 

On es lo lac qu' axim me cativat ? 

On cs lo mal per rpii ma leiigiia plora ] 

On es lo be que m’ fa tant dcsigarl 
On os P engan dc tanta concxen^a , 

On es lo grat amor y hcnvolcnra 
Quo del pus cert me fa desespefar 1 
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Where irt the «:ood I souj^ht witli so much pride ? 

Where is the bond of liabit's lirm connexion] 

Where is the boundless love, the fond affection, 

Which made me doubt of every thing beside ] 

It is almost from a sense of duty that 1 have selected and* 
translated a few specimens of these amatory poems J pas- 
sionate feelings, breathing in a forgotten language ; tender 
attachments and fond regrets, confided to tlie custody of 
poetry, which posterity regards not. These old Catalonian 
poems have always seemed to me like inscriptions upon 
tombs. 

Whilst Aiisias March is considered, by the Catalans, as 
the Petrarch of the Provencal language, John Martorcll is 
said to be its Boccacio. It is to him that their light style of 
prose composition is attributed. To him, it owes its pliancy 
and nature, and its adaptation to the purpose of graceful 
narration. His work enjoys, even beyond his own country, 
a considerable reputation. It is a romance entitled, Tysfiinte 
the White, and it is intmtioned by Cku’vantes, witli great 
praise, in his catalogue of Don (inixote’s library, and called 
by him “a treasure of contentment, a mine of d(‘light, and, 
with regard to style, the best book in the world.’* fjohn 
Martorcll appears to have given it to the public about the 
year 1435, and it was one of the first books which was printed, 
on the introduction of that wt into Spain. The first Catalan 
edition is that of Valencia, 1480, in folio. It was triyiAlatcd • 
into various languages, and the French version is to be found 
in almost every library. • ^ • 

It is difficult to separate a work of chivalry, like this, from 
its class, and to judge of it independently of oilier composi- 
tions of the same kind. Martorcll is posterior to many other 
Komance writers ; to the authors of the romances of the 
Hound Table, and of those of Charlema[jm\ in Tirante the 
White, we find less efi fairy-land, a^ad fewer .smJmmatura^ 
wonders, than in its predecessors. The action is more grave, 
the tenor of the story more consistent ; and, although the hero, 
from the rank of a simple knight, becomes, Kmperor of Con- 
stantinople, we can follow and comprehend his elevation, as 
well as his achievements. On the ?)ther luiml, there is, 
perhaps, less poetry ; and fewer instances occur of a brilliant 
imagination than in tlie Aviadis, the Tristan, and the 
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Lancelot, INIartorc*!! occupies, in fact, the middle place 
between the ancient and the modern Romance writers. Other 
poets and romance writers succeeded him ; and the Catalans 
mention with praise, Mossen Juume Roig of Valencia, who 
wrote a long poem on eociuetry,* in a very bitter and 

^ The title of Iho is “ Lihi-e tfo Iho first editioa of 

whidi is printed at Valencia in 1.0ai, and is very riu ' 'flic author was 
pliysii'ian to Maria, the Queen of Alon/o the Vifth, and wrole Iiis hook, 
as appears liy liis own statement, in 14()0. Notwithstanding the credit 
which is f^iven him hy the datholic Ximeno, for the solid doctrine, 
sacred Icarniii*', and piely of this voluiiic, it ap]u‘ars to he \Mi((cn rather 
in ridicule than admiration of tii.i^li orthoilov faith. It is dedicated to 
“ the miraculous conception.” of \\liich he professes himsidf a most de- 
cided votary. The versification is singularly an ificial and laconic, and 
is known hy the title <if Cndolada. His motto is “ As the lily amonf;: 
tJiorns, so is my love uinoiie: d.uii^htcrs.” Two Iran!- Kit ions ha\e heeii 
made into Spanish. As a speeiinen of the orij^inal we will t;ivc jiart of 
the coneluding chapter, in i hich he turns the schools into ridicule. 

Peyta reoens 

i I init <]uatrecens 

vint set eomplits 
an 3 "s sou tinits 
sens trentatres 
anys les primes 
dcR<]iic naixquo 

• mcnircs vixque.” 1 87, 1735. 


Works prepar’d 

Ocham. Scot us, 

On subjects har<I, 

- W'liat they hrou'^ht us, 

l^..youd the roach 

Ol)inions prime. 

Of thought or speech. 

And subtle liiiic, 

The subtil ties. 

To plciise not few, 

The misteries 

And profit too, 

Of Trinity ; 

Is its reward. 

If it could be 

And 1 rcf^ard 

Sinless conceived 

Preach bkc this, 

And so believed. 

As great a bliss 

Predestination 

To hear ami see 

Is faith’s temptation. 

As e'er could be. 

Then lioar Pcrtusc, 

bright amount. 

And Lully’s muse ; 

Of wealth to count 
Another claims, &c. &c.^ 

“ Grans questions 

de Trinit-at 

cn los sermons 

si cn pccat 

imperccptihles 

fonch concebuda 

no aprcnsiblcs 

si fonch semuda . 

subti 1 itats 

prcclestinar 

alictats 

la^fc probar 
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humorous style; the two Jordi Febrer, the historian of 
Valencia ; and, lastly, Vincent Garzias, the rector of IhiHo- 
gona, who died at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and who was the last poet of Catalonia, or Valencia, 
who wrote in the Provencal language. The incretising pros-* 
perity of the Kings of Aragon was fatal botli to the language 
and to the lil)crtics of their subjects. Ferdinand the Catholic 
married Isabella of f'astilc, and that j)rincess, on mount- 
ing the throne of Castile, in 1474, virtually divided her 
crown with her husband. The monarchy of Castile was 
more powerful than that of Aragon ; its capital was moiu? 
brilliant, and Us revenues wore more considerable. The 
courtiers were drawn to Madrid by their interest, and all the. 
nobility of Spain conceived it necessary to learn the language 
of Castile. Even the Catalans, and the Aragonese, who, for 
so long a period, had placed the highest value on tludr 
laiiguage, and who, by a fundamental law, had required, in 
the reign of James I. (126(>, 127(5,) that it should be substi- 
tuted for the Latin in all public proceedings, now abamlone(l 


Pits Pen INu’lii.sa' 

i> dels oiiis 

Pen LulP la Musa 

les armomes 

l)e Ochain,-* Scott* 

melodies 

blur vari vot 

liannc dell it 

Coses molt i)rinios 

quant hail oit 

ah sub tils rimes 

lo so es })assat 

plan a les gens 

quill sera stat 

Profit no gens 

iii reeihir 

nc sol restar. 

ni recoutar 

Pc tal prcycar 

nou sper^n 
sols oircn ^ 

a inou parer 

es tal j)lacr 

hh han sonat 

lo scotar 

hh haft preeat 

com lo con tar 

a moil plaer, Ac. 

daltri florins 


* Pertusa — A A''alcncian nob]ciu;in. lie \vrotc a hook on the Trinity, 

Incarnation, and other mist cries of faith. * Ihu-mond Lully. William 
Oechain or Oectam. * Puns^eotus. • ‘ 

* [it should he observed, that Mossen Jordi dc Sant Jordi, is con- 
tended, by the Catalonians, to have flourished as early as the thirteenth 
century ; two centuries before Ausias March, and wi the most splendid 
asra of the I’rovcn^al Troubadours. The <picstion turns chiefly'on the 
cireumstanec of some of his versos coinciding fllmost litcr,jLlly with part 
of one of Pcitarch’s sonnets, and it is yet to he decided who is the ori- 
ginal. — See the whole piee«, anil some lurthcr particulars, in the Retro- 
spective Review, vol. iv. p. 46^— Tr.] 
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it, and suffered it to perish, from motives of personal aggran- 
disement. It was from those provinces that, in the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip, Boscan and Argensola issued, who 
caused a revolution in Spanish poetry. But when the 
Catalans, unable to offer further resistance to the despotic 
dominion of the House of Austria, and resolving to cast off 
that odious yoke, delivered themselves up to France, by the 
treaty of Peronne, they petitioned for the restoration of 
their ancient and noble language, begging that it alone might 
be employed in all the acts of government and public trans- 
actions. They regretted their language as well as their laws, 
their liberties, their prosperity, and their ancient virtue, all 
of which had passed away. The most powerful bund which 
attaches a people to their manners, tlieir customs, and their 
sweetest associations, is the language of their fathers. The 
deepest humiliation to i/hich they can be subjected, is to be 
compelled to forget it, and to learn a new tongue. 

'lpi*ere certainly is, even to a foreigner, somctiiiilg peculiarly 
melancholy in the decay and destruction of a beautiful 
language. That of tlic Troubadours, so long esteemed for 
its sonorous and harmonious character, which had awakened 
the ^'iithusiasm, the imagination, and the genius, of so large 
a portioh of Europe, and which had extended itself not only 
over France, Italy, and Spain, but even to the courts of 
England, and of Germany, no longer meets the cars of men 
who^aRf; worthy of listening to the sound. It is still spoken 
in the South of France ; but so broken up into dialects, that 
'the ptiople of Gasco^ly, of Provence, and of Languedoc, no 
longer suspect that they are speaking the same tongue. It is 
the basis of the Piedmontese; it is spoken in Spain from 
Figuieras to the kingdom of ^.lurcia ; and it is the language 
of Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles. But, in all these various 
countries, every man of education abandons it for the Castilian, 
•the Ifralikn, or tlie French ; and to* speak in the language 
which boasts of poets, who have been the glory of their 
country, and to whom we a-e indebted for modern poetry, is 
avoided as ridiculous and vulgar. 

In finishing our inquiries into the language and the litera- 
ture of the Troubadours, let us not judge them tfo severely, 
on account of the slight impression,^ and the few brilliant 
recollections which they leave on s-ur memory. We ought 
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not to forget, that the age in which they lived was degraded 
by ignorance, and by almost universal barbarism. It is im- 
possible, in analyzing their works, not to compare them 
continually with the French poets in the reign of Louis XIV., ^ 
with the Italians during the age of Leo X., with the English 
of Queen Anne’s time, and with the German poets of the 
present day. Yet this comparison is certainly unjust. Whilst 
the Troubadours must decidedly yield to the great mastei*s of 
our modern literature, they are*, nevertheless, much superior 
to the versifiers of their time in France, Italy, England, and 
Germany. A fatality seems to have attended their language; 
destroying the sovereign* houses which spoke it, dispersing 
the nobility who gloried in its use, and ruining the people 
by ferocious persecutions. The Provencal, abandoned in its 
native country by those who were best able to cultivate it, 
at the precise point of time when it was about to add to its 
poets, historians, critics, and distinguished prose-writers ; 
discountenanced in the territories whicli had been iiT^nvly 
gained from tlie Arabians, and confined between tlic proud 
Castilian and the sea, peri&hod, at last, in tlie kingdom of 
Valencia, at llie very period when the inhabitants of those 
provinces, once so free and haughty, were deprived of t^cir 
liberties. This school of poetry, the only light athid the 
darkness of universal barbarism, and the bond which, com- 
bining noble minds in the# cultivation of high sentinjents, 
formed so long the common link of union amongst di^erent 
nations,’ has lost, in our eyes, all its charms and its power, 
Wc can no longer be deceived by the Hopes which i<-. held’ 
forth. The songs which seem to contain the germ of so 
many noble works, and to which that expectation gave so 
much interest, appear cold and lifeless, when we reflect how 
unproductive they have been. 
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NOTE. 

In p. 228, is mentioned a warlike song to rouse the persecuted Pro- 
vcn(;'als to resist the plundering invasion Avliieh St. Louis Avas directing 
against them, under the pretence of a zeal for rcligion’and social order. 
A friend furnishes us with a translation of this piece, Avhich is now very 
curious, as shcAving the light in which some of his contemporaries 
vicAved the hypocrisy and cruelty of this St. Louis, Avhose God is, In the 
year 1823, invoked in support of similar projects. 

I'll make a song, shall body forth 
My full and free couiplaint, 

To see the'^icavy houft pass on. 

And witness to the feint 
Of coward souls, whose vow's were made 
In falsehood, and arc yet unpaid ; 

Yet, noble Sirs, avc Avill not fear. 

Strong in the hope of succours near. 

Yes ! full and ample help for us 
Shall come, so trusts my heart ; 

God fights for us, and these our foes. 

The French, must soon dei)art. 

For, oil the souls that fc&r not God, 

Soon, soon shall fall the vengeful rod : 

Then, noble Sirs, we Avill not fear. 

Strong in the hope of succours near. 

And hither they believe to come, 

(The trcai.licrou.s, base Crusaders !) 

But, cv’n as quickly as they come. 

We’ll chase tuosc fierce invaders; 

Without a shelter, they shall fly 
Before our valiant chiA^alry: 

Thcn^ noble Sirs, we Avill not fear. 

Strong in the hope of succours near. 

Avd ev’n if Frederic, on the throne 
Of powerful Germany, 

Submits the cruel ravages 
Of Louis’ hosts to see ; 
rYct, in the’ breast of England’s King, 

Wrath, deep and A^cngelul, shall iipspring; 

Then, noble Siis, \ke wilV not fear. 

Strong in the hope of succours near. 
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Not much thofio meek aiitl holy men. 
The traitorous Bishoi).s, mourn. 

Though from our hands the sepulchre 
Of our dear Lord he torn ; 

More tender for, their anxious care 
For the rich plunder of Beleaire : 

Hut, noble Sirs, we will not fear. 
Strong in the hoi>e ol succours near. 

And look at our proud Cardinal, 

Whose hours iii peace arc p:ist ; 

Tiook at his splendid dwelling place, 
(Fray Heaven it may not last !) 

He heeds not, wdiile he Hacs in state. 

What ills on Da-nietta Av-ait : 

l^ut, nolde Sirs, Ave Avill not fear. 
Strong in the hope of succours near, 

1 cannot think that Avignon 
Will lose its holy zeal 

In this our cause, so ardently 
Its citizens can feel. 

Then, shame to him who Avill not bear, 

In this our glorious cause, his share ! — 
And, noble Sirs, avc aaIII not fear. 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


VOL. I. 


II 
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CHAPTER VII. 

UN TnS ROMANCE-WALLON, OR LANGUK DOIL, AND ON THE ROMANCl^SI OE 
CHIVALRY. 

It is not the design of this work to treat of tlie language 
and literature of Franee. On that subject, many agreeable 
and profound works have been written, which are in the 
hands of every one ; and it would be an useless task to repeat, 
in a curtailed and imperfect manner, all that has been said 
on this subject, with So much justice and liveliness, by Mar- 
montel, La Harpe, and others. The elder period of French 
literature has, however, something of a foreign character. 
Our poets, the heirs of the Trouveres, did not accept the 
inheritance which devolved upon them ; and the language of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries sufliciently varies from 
ou\ own, to render many of the literary remains of that period 
inaccesiblc to most of my readers. It is, moreover, almost 
impossible to speak of the Troubadours, without giving some 
acc9unt of the Trouveres ; or lo enquire into the origin and 
progiess of the Romance-Proven^al, without, at the same 
time, discoursing of the Romance- Wallon. 

It is not necessary to refer so far back as the Celtic, for the 
first origin of French literature. That language, which had 
been long forgotten, could have had little influence upon the 
characters of those, whose ancestors had spoken it. When the 
Franks conquered Gaul, it is probable that the Celtic was 
only to be found in some of the districts of Brittany ; where, 
indeed, it has remained to the present day. That mother- 
tongue, which appears to have been common to France, to 
Spain, and to the Briti. li Isles, has so completely disappeared, 
that w'c are no Konger able to ascertain its peculiar character. 
Although it is regarded as the mother of the Bas-Bretony of 
the Gaelic of Scotland, of the Welsh, and of the dialect of 
Cornwall, yet the analogy which exists between those lan- 
guages can with difficulty be defined ; nor is their common 
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derivation discoverable. In all the provinces of Gaul, the 
Latin had taken place of the Celtic, and had become, amongst 
the people at large, a sort of native tongue. The massacres 
which accompanied the wars of Julius Caesar, the subjection* 
of the vanquished, and the ambition of those Gauls whd pro- 
cured the privileges of Koman citizens, all concurred to pro- 
duce a change in the manners, the spirit, and the language, of 
tlie provinces situated between the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Rhine. From that country, accomplislicd Latin scholars 
and celebrated teachers of rhetoric and grammar, proceeded ; 
while the people at large acquired a taste for Roman spectacles, 
and ornamented their principal cities with magnificent thea- 
tres. Four hundred and fifty years of submission to the 
lioman yoke, caused an intimate union between the Gauls and 
the inhabitants of Italy. 

The Franks, who spoke a Northern or German dialect, in- 
troduced a new idiom amongst the Gauls. This intermij^^lire 
soon corrupted the Latin, which suffered still more from igno- 
rance and barbarism ; and tlie Gauls who called themselves 
Romans, because they imagined they spoke the language of 
Rome, abandoned all tlie refinements of syntax for the sim- 
plicity and rudeness of a barbarian tongue. In writing, an 
attempt was still made to keep alive the Latin ; bul, in con- 
versation, every one gradually yielded to the prevailing liabit, 
and dropped the use of letters and terminations, whicb^V*Tjrr 
j-egarded as superfluous. Even at the present day, we exclude, 
in the pronunciation of the French language, a fourth part of 
the letters which we use in writing. After the Irfjise of some 
time, a distinction was drawn between the language of the 
Roman subjects and that of the Latin writers ; and the Ro- 
mance language, founded on the first, and the Latin language, 
perpetuated by the latter, were recognized as distinct. But 
the former, which occupiq^ several centuries in its formation, 
had no name as long as the conquerors preserved the use of 
the German. At the commencement of the second race of 
monarghs, German was still the language of Qharlemagne and 
his court. That hero spoke, say the historians of the time, 
the language of his ancestors, ^efinone'tn; and many 

French writtrs have fallen into a strange error, in supposing 
that tlie Francisque sigflified the oM French. But, whilst the 
German was employed in* convoi'sat.ioi^ and in martial and 

M 2 
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historical poems, Latin was the written language, and tlie 
Romance, still in its state of barbarism, was the dialect of the 
people. 

* In the reign of Charlemagne, too, the great difference 
between tlio language of the common people and tlie Latin, 
compelled the church to preach in the vulgar tongue. A coun- 
cil, held at Tours, in 813, directed the bishops to translate 
their homilies into the two languages of the people, the rustic 
Romance, and the Theotisque^ or German. This decree was 
confirmed by the Council of Arles, in 851. The subjects of 
Charlemagne were composed of two very different races ; the 
Germans who inhabited along and beyond the Rhine, and the 
Walloons, who called themselves Romans, and who alone, of 
all the people of the South, were under the dominion of the 
Franks. The name of IVaelchs, or Walloons, which was 
given them by the Germans, was the same as that of GalU or 
Gp^aiai^ which they received from the Latins and Greeks, 
and of Keltai^ or Celts, the name which, according to Cmsar, 
they themselves acknowledged.* The language which they 
spoke, was called after them the Itomance-Wallon, or rustic 
Romance ; and it was pretty much the same throughout all 
Fi^ancf^ except that, as it extended southward, a nearer 
approach to the Latin was perceptible ; whilst, on the North, 
the German prevailed. In tlie partition, made in 842, 
amongst the children of Louis the Debonnaire, the common 
language was made use of, for the first time, in a public pro- 
ceeding, as the pr*ople were a party to the transaction in 
taking thcr oath of allegiance to the King. The oath of 
Charles the IJaldj and that of his subjects, are two of the 
most ancient remaining monuments of the Romance language. 
The language employed in them resembles the Provcn 9 al as 
much as that which was afterwards called the Romancc- 
WalloR. , ^ 

The coronation of Bozon, King of Arles, in 879, divided 
France into two portions, which continued rival and indepen- 
dent states, during four centuries. These provinces^ seemed 
destined to be constantly inhabited by different races of men. 

f- 

* All these names differed only in the pronunciation ; but the Bas- 
Bretons, a remnant of the Celts, preserve^ in their language another 
celebrated name, of a different origin., and which was, pcrLips, with 
them, an honourable titje. They called themselves Cimhri. 
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Cajsar has remarked, that in his time the Aqiiitani diilcred 
from the Celt® in language, manners, and laws. In the 
country of the former, the Visigoths and the Burgundians 
established themselves, and the PVaiiks, in the terrilories of the 
latter ; while the division of the two monarchies, whieli took 
place at the end of the Carlovingian race, only, peiliaps, 
confirmed the ancient distinction between the people. Their 
language, though formed from the same elements, grew every 
day more dissimilar. The people of tluj South called them- 
selves Homans-provancaiix; while tlic northern tribes added 
to the name of Romans, which they had assumed, that of 
IVaclrhuy or Wallons, which they had re.ceived from the 
neighbouring ])eople. 'flic Provcn^'al was called the Langiie 
d’()(*, and the Wallon the Langue d’Oil, or (rOni, from the 
adirmative word of each language, as the Italian was tlien 
called the Lmujue de.si, and the Gernwiu the Jjfinfjno da ya, 

Normandy, a province of France, was invaded, in the tenth 
century, by a new northmai tribe, wlio, under the eommynd 
of Rollo, or Raoul, the Dane, incorporated themselves with 
the ancient inhabitants. mixture introduced into the 

Romance new German words and idioms. Yet the active 
spirit which led the conquerors to this provine(‘, their ,£j()od 
laws, their vvisii administration, and their adoptioif of the 
language of the conquered, were the means of giving the 
Romance -Wallon, a more filled form, and a greater polish, in 
Normandy, than in any other province of France. 
acquired tlie Dukedom in 912 ; and a century and a half 
later, one of his descendants, William >lio Conqueror^ was 
himself so much attached to the Romance- Waflon, and en- 
couraged it so greatly amongst his subjects, that he introduced 
it into England, and forced it upon the people by rigorous 
enactments, instead of their ancient language, which nearly 
resembled that of his own ancestors. 

It was from Normandy that the first writers and •the tirst 
poets in the French language sprung. The laws which William 
the Conqueror, who died in 1087, imposed upon his English 
subjects, are the most ancient work in the jiomance-Wallon 
which has come down to us. After this legal memorial, the 
two lirst literary works, wliich prove that the Langue d’Oui was 
beginning to be cultivated, are the Book of the Britons, or 
Brutus, a fabulous hisfo^ of the Kings of England, written 
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in verse, in 1155, and the Romance of the Knight of the 
Lion, written at the same period, both of them in Normandy, 
or at least by Normans.* Le Ron ties Normand.% or Le 
Livre de llaoid, composed by Gasse in 1160, and which gives 
'a history of the establishment of that people in Normandy, 
must*be placed in the third rank. TJie period was not now 
far distant, when the romances, of chivalry were to make their 
appearance in the same language. The first of these was 
Tristan de XeowovV, written in prose, about the year 1190. 
A few years afterwards appe^ared the romances of Saint 
Qreaal and Lancelot ; and tliese, likewise, proceeded either 
from Normandy, or from the court of England. Before the 
year 1200, an anonymous translation of the Life of Charle- 
magne was made ; and previously to 1213, Geoffrey de 
Villehardouiri had written, in the French language, a History 
of the Conquest of Corstantinoplc. 

Amongst the different works which appeared at this period, 
the#poem of Alexander is that which has enjoyed the greatest 
share of reputation. It was, i)robably, given to the world 
about the year 1210, in tlie reign of Philip Augustus ; as 
there are many flattering allusions to incidents which occur- 
red^ at the court of that prince. It is not the work of one 
individiial only, but contains a series of romances and mar- 

* There are many copies of the Itomancc of IJrntus. That which T 
have examined is in the Iloyal Libraiy. It commences with the follow- 
ing : 

Qui veil oir, fpii veU, wivoir 
l)c rjp en roi et d’hoir cn hoir 
Qui cil furent, ct dont ils vinrent 
(jiii Kn^’-leterre primes tinrent, 

Queus rois y a cn ordre eu 
Qui ain9oi8 't qui puis y fii, 

Maistre (lasso I'a translate 
(Jui cn contc la v6rite. 

Si que li livres la devisent. 

The ‘romancer takes iip his history 'buffieicntiy early. He thus 
begins • 

Per la veniance de Paris 
Qui de (ircsse ravit IKilbnc. 

In these and the subsequent extracts I have not confined myself 
scrupulously to the ancient orthography. Although it may be essential 
to the study of the language, it is not so to an acquaint nee with the 
spirit of the ancient poetry. Hy changing a ^ijw letters, I have probably 
saved the reader much useless difficulty. 
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vellous histories, which are said to be the result of the labours 
of nine celebrated poets of the time. Those best known at 
the present day are, Lambert li Cors, or the Little ; Alexander 
de Bernay, who continued Lambert ; and Thomas of Kent. 
Alexander, perhaps the only hero of Grreece, who was known ' 
in the middle ages, is introduced, not surrounded by the 
pomp of antiquity, but by the splendours of chivalry. Of 
the different parts of this poem, one is called LI Roumam 
ile tote Chevalerie^ because Alexander is represented in it, as 
the greatest and noblest of cavaliers. Another bears the 
title of Le V(su du Paon^ or The Vow of the Peacock, from 
its containing a description of the taking of the oath of 
chivalry, a.s it was practised at the court of the Macedonian 
hero. The high renown of this poem, which was universally 
read, and translated into several languages, lias giv’^en the 
name of Alexandrine verse to the rweasure in which it is 
written ; a measure, which the French have denominated 
the heroic.* 

Thus, in the twelfth century, the Roman ce-Wallon became 
a literary language, subsequent, by at least a hundred years, 
to the Roinance-provenyal. The wars against the AJbi- 
genses, which at this period caused an intercourse between 
the two nations into which France was divided, contributed 
probably to inspire a taste for poetry in that province, which 
was the most tardy in emerging from a state of barbarism, 
and which could boast, only towards the year 1220, apqetjcal 
literature consisting of lyrical pieces, of songs, virelays, 

* The poems mentioned above arc written in verses of cyglit sylfables, 
rhymed two and two, and preserving the distinction of masculine and 
feminine verses, but without regarding the rule, which the French poel^ 
of the present day observe, of using them alternately. Nearly all the 
Fabliaux are written in the same measure, 'flic Alexandrine of twelve 
syllables, with the caesura in the middle, divides itself generally, to the 
ear, into two lines of equal length. Formerly it w'as even more monoto- 
nous and laboured than at ^jrcsent., for the poets used frccfucmtly to « 
leave a mute syllable in the middle of the verse, at the end of the 
coesiira. The Italians, in their Leonine verses, and the Spanish, in their 
verses dc arte irutyoTj have the same monotonous defect. It may be 
observed in the (;ommcncemcnt of the poem of Alcs^nder. 

Qui vers dc riche cstoire vent entendre ct oir, 

Pou» prendre bon cxcmple de prouessc ciieillir, * 

La vie d'AlexandfD, si com jc I’ai trovee 

Eu plusicurs lens ecsite et de boche eontec .... Ac. 
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ballads, and sirventes. The reciters of tales, and the poets, 
giving the name of Troubadour a Freneli termination, called 
themselves Trouveres.* 

With the exception of the difference of language, it may 
' be thought that tlic Troubadour and the Trouvere, whose 
merit was pretty nearly equal ; who were equally ignorant 
or well-informed ; who both of them spent their lives at 
courts, at which they composed their poems, and where they 
mingled with kniglits and ladies ; and who were botli 
accompanied by their Jongleurs and minstrels, should have 
preserved the same resemblance in their productions. 
Nothing, however, can be more dissimilar than their poems. 
All that remains of the poetry of the Troubadours is of a 
lyi*ical character, Avhile that of the Trouvercs is decidedly 
epic. Tlie Provencals, it is true, have appealed against the 
judgment which has b^jen passed upon their poets, to whom 
the partizans of the Trouveres have denied all the merit of 
in\’rAUion. The former maintain, f that it is evident that 
this charge is false, from the long catalogue of the tales, 
romances, and fables, with which it was the duty of the 
Jongleurs to be acquainted, in order to entertain the great, 
an(bwhich have since <*ither been lost or are preserved in the 
Langue’'d’Oil. I'hey further insist, that amongst the poems 
of the Trouveres, many are to be found of Proveii(;al origin, 
which appears from the scene bjing laid in Provence ; and 
they rf\aintain that the Trouveres contented themselves with 
translating the romances and fahllmix^ of Avhich they weni 
' not the inventors. '* It seems, however, exceedingly unac- 
countable, tliat the song^ only of the Provencals, and the tales 
of the French, shoOld have been preserved, it* the gemius of 
the two nations, in this r ipe(!t, were not ess(3ntially distinct. J 

* Wc have elsewhere remarked, that in Provencal, Trdbaire is the 
nominative of TrouhadoiM. 

+ Amoiip: others, in the “ Conseils au Jonyleur" those of Giraud de 
Calanson, of which wo have given an extract, and which arc referred to 
the year 1210. — Vide Paj )on, Ltttres sur lea TrouhwlourSj p. 225 a 
227. 

J [This must be tj]tkcn with much qualification. A mere reference to 
the pages of Lahordc’s •Essay on Music, will shoAv that there are yet 
remaining, in manuscript, an iiiimcnse number of lyric pieces of the 
northern school. It is hardly safe to foiindi-any very positive opinions 
on the absence of biles and romances from the maiiuscript collections of 
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'riie biograpliy of the Troubadours lias been frequently 
given to the public. The lives' which were publisli(*.J by 
Nostradamus, and the accounts collected by M. do Sainte- 
PaJayc, and afterwards made kno^vn to the j)ublic by Millot, 
are, for the most part, highly romantic. They contain the* 
history of their intrigues with noble ladies, of tlieir sulFerings, 
and of their chivalric achievements. The lives of tlie Trou- 
veres arc much more obscure. Scarcely have the names of 
any survived, nor is the history of the most celebrated indi- 
vicluals known. If a few anecdotes have been preserved, 
they possess little either of interest or of adventure. 

The Trouveres have left us many romances of chivalry, 
fahlimix ; and upon the former, the twelfth and thirteentli 
centuries must rest their claims to glory. The spirit of 
chivalry, which burst forth in tiiese romances ; the heroism 
of honour and love ; the devotion of the powerful to tlie 
weak ; the noble purity of character, triumphing over all 
opposition, which is held forth as a model in these wevks ; 
and the supernatural lictions, so novel and so dissimilar to 
everything which either antiquity or later times had produced, 
display a force and a brilliancy of imagination, which, as 
nothing had prepared tin; way for them, seem ([uite i^iex- 
plicablc. • 

After searching, on all sides, for the inventors of that 
chivalric spirit wliieh burn?> in the romances of the middle 
ages, we arc astonished to observe how sudden wsTs lhat* 
burst of genius. We in vain attempt to discover, in the 
manners or in the traditions of the Germans, the h^rth oP 
chivalry. That people, although they respectc!! women and 
admitted them to their counsels and their worship, had still 
moi*e deference tliaii tenderness for the sex. Gallaiiiry was 
unknown to them ; and their brave, loyal, but rude manners, 
could never have contributed to the development of the 
• 

the Troubadours yet preserved to us. It had often been a subject of 
wonder, that, notwithstanding the prevalence of Troubadour poetry in 
Catalonia, no remains of it were known to be preserved there. Yet a 
recent visit lo the archives of its churches, lias shown lliat an immense 
quantity is yet in existence, though iinpubbshed. Had it not been for 
the literary zeal of one individual (Air. Ed?^ar Taylor,, in his work, 
called, Lay^of the Minncsiinjcrs, or German Trotibadouris)^ the his- 
lorian might now have asserted, without fear of contradiction that the 
Minnesingers wrote no l^Ticftl poetry, — Tr.] 

• * 
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sentiment and heroism of chivalry. Their imagination was 
gloomy, and their supernliturai w'orld was peopled with 
malicious beings. The most ancient poem of Germany, that 
of the Niebelungeri, in the form in which we at present lind 
it, is posterior to the first French romances, and may have 
been modified by them. But the manners it describes are 
not those of chivalry. Love acts no part in it ; for the war- 
riors are actuated by far different interests and far different 
passions from that of gallantry. Women are seldom intro- 
duced, and then not as objects of devotion ; while the men 
are not softened down and civilized by their union with them. 
The inventors of the romances of chivalry, on the contrary, 
have united in painting their heroes, as endowed with the 
most brilliant qualities of all the nations with which they 
had come in contact ; with the fidelity of the Germans, the 
gallantry of the Frencle, and the rich imagination of the 
Arabians. 

It^ is to the last source, according to others, that we arc to 
look for the primary origin of the romance of chivalry. At 
the first view, this opinion appears to be natural, and to be 
supported by many facts. Some very ancient romances 
reprp,sent the system of chivalry as having been established 
amongst *ihe Moors, as well as amongst the Christians, and 
introduce Moorish knights ; whilst all the reciters of tales, 
the historians, and the poets of Spain, represent the manners 
of the Moors as those of chivalry. Thus Ferragus, Ferrau, 
or Fier-a-bras, the .bravest and the most loyal of the IVIoorish 
'iiiiights, figures in the Chronicle of Turpin, which preceded 
all the romances of chivalry. The same chronicle affirms, 
that Charlemagne was dubbed a knight by Galafron, Fmir 
(Admirantus,) or Saracc prince of Coleto, in Provence. 
So, Bernard Carpio, the most ancient Iicro of Christian Spain, 
signalized himself, chiefly in the Moorish army, by his 
chivalrous deeds. The History of tke civil wars of Grenada 
is a chivalric romance ; and, in the Diana of Montemayor, 
the only chivalric adventure which is contained in that pas- 
toral compositioi., is laid amongst the Moors. It is the 
history of Abindarraes, one of the Abencerrages of Grenada, 
and the beautiful Xafifa. The ancient Spanish^romances, 
and their oldest poem, the Cid, attribut,^ the same manners to 
tlie Arabians, as early as the twelfth, century. All that por- 
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tion of Spain, which was occupied by the Moors, w^as covered 
with strong castles, built on all the heights ; and every petty 
prince, every lord, and even every chiehy exercised an inde- 
pendent power. There certainly existed in Spain, at least, a 
sort of Arabian feudalism, and a spirit of liberty, very 
different from that of Islamisin. The notions on the point of 
honour, which not only possessed a great influence over the 
system of chivalry, but even over our modern manners, 
rather belonged to the Arabians than to the German tribes. 
To them, we owe that spirit of vengeance which has been so 
religiously observed, and that faslnlious sensibility to insults 
and affronts, which has induced men to sacrifice not only 
tlieir own lives but tliose of their families, to wash out a 
stain upon their honour ; and which produced the revolt of 
the Alpuxarra of Grenada in the year 1568, and the destruc- 
tion of fifty thousand Moors, to avenge a blow given by 
D. Juan de Mendoza to D. Juan de Malec, the descendant of 
the Aben-Humeyas. 

Devotion to the female sex appeal's to be still peculiar to 
those nations, whose blood has felt the ardent influence of a 
burning sun. They love with a passion and an excess, of 
whicli neither our ordinary life nor even our rornaigjes 
present any idea. They regard the habitations ^ their 
wives as a sanctuary, and a reflection upon them as a 
blasphemy. The honour of ’a man is deposited in the hands 
of her whom he loves. The period, when chivalry toot its 
rise, is precisely that, when the moral feelings of the Ara- 
bians attained their highest pitch of delicficy and rcfineTj[ient. ' 
Virtue was then the object of their enthusiasm ; and the 
purity of the language, and of the ideas of their authors, 
ought to make us ashamed of the corruption of our own. As 
a further proof, of all the nations of Europe, tlie Spanish 
are the most chivalric ; and they alone were the immediate 
scholars of the Arabians.* * * • 

JBut, if chivalry be of Arabic origin, whence comes it, that 
■we have so few traces of it in tlieir writings ? AVhcncc 
i:omes it, that we are not indebted to the Spanish and the 
Proven 9 als, for our first romances ? and how does it happen, 
that the sce|^e, in the earliest works of that kind,* is laid in 
France or England ; eqpntries, over which the Arabians had, 
certainly, never any influence ? 
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Tlie romances of cliivalry are divided into three distinct 
classes. They relate to three different epochs, in the early 
part of the middle ages ; and they represent tlircc communi- 
ties, three l)iinds of fabulous heroes, who never had commu- 
nication with eacli other. The nvigia and peculiar character 
of these thi-ce romantic mythologies, may, perhaps, throw 
considerable light on the first invention of ^diivalry. 

In the romances of chivalry of the first class, the exploits 
of Arlhiir, son of Pcridragon, the last British king who 
defended England against the invasions of ihe Anglo-Saxons, 
are celebrated. At the court of this king and liis wife 
Gem^vra, we find the enchanter, IVIerlin ; and to it belonged 
the institution of the Bound Table, and the knights, Sir 
Tristan of Leonois,* Lancelot of the Lake, and many others. 
The origin of this history may be traced in the Boinance of 
Brutus, by Gasso, lh6 text of which (‘ontains the date of 
1 JiJ.5. In this fabulous chronicle, both King Arthur, and the 
Round Table, and the prophet Merlin, are to be found. f 
But it was the later romances wJiich porfected this idea, and 
peopled the court of King Arthur with living beings, who 
were then as well known as the courtiers of Louis XIV. are 
to The Romance of Merlin, tvho was said to he the son 

of the devil and a Breton lady, who lived in the reign of 

* fTIie Lyoiiiicsc, a part of Coi^’iwall, no hingcr visililc above 
water.— 7’/’. I 

+ Tfic author of the Romance of Brutus, who grounds himself upon 
the authority of more aiicieiil histories, or rather versifies all kinds of 
■ traditions, and every hioiorical and pocficjil rumour v.liieli uas afloat, at 
the time, repi'oseiits Arthur and his tweUe peers as tieatiug with the 
Emperor of the Romars ; 

Artus fut ar is ii un doi.s, 

Ihiviron lui eoiitcs et rois, 

Et sent doze hoinmcs hlancs vciiub, 

Ricn atonies et hicn vcstiis, 

» Deux ctAlciix cn ccs palais vindrent 

Et deux ct deux les mains sc tindreiit, 

Douze estoiont, ct douze Roiuains; 

B’olivc p jrteiit cii lors mains, 

Peiit pas ordinairement, 

Et vindrent inonlt avcyainmcnt. 

, Parmi hi sale trc8pass^5Tcnt, 

A1 roi vindrent; le salubreut, * 

J )c Rome, sc disant, vciioicT t, etc. 

Mamvsc, de ladiibliotlu dii Rui. Canye 
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Vortiger, makes us acquainted with the wars of Utlier and 
Pendragon against the Saxons, the birth and youth of Arthur, 
the miracles with which the prophet of chivalry sanctified 
the establishment of the Hound Table, and the prophecies 
which he left behind him, and to which all the subsequent* 
Romance writers have had recourse, 'riie Romance of §aint- 
Greaal, which is written in verse, by Christian do Troyes, in 
the twelfth century, is a mixture of Breton chivalry and 
sacred history. The cup out of which the ]\lessiah drank, 
during his crucifixion, was known to the Romance writers 
under the name of Saint Greaal. They suppose it to have 
been carried into England, where it came into the possession 
of the knights of the Round Tabh», Lancelot of the Lake, 
Galaar, his son, Percival of Wales, and Boort, of whom the 
history of each is given.* King Arthur, Gawain his nephew, 

■’* The original Ilomanco of Baint-Orciiiil may he found in the Iloyal 
Library No. 75‘JJ3. It is a ver^' large manuscript volume, in 4 to., 
written in double columns, and containing nearly the wliole history of 
the Knights of the Round Table. It was afterwards translated into 
prose, and printed lit. Ooth. Parid, 1. '51 0 ,^ 0 . Christian do Troyes, wlio 
originally composed it in verse, may fairly be ranked amongst Ihc b(‘.^t 
poets of the earlier ages of his language. There is l»oth harmony in 
the verses, and sensibility in the narrative At Ibc comme^^cmAt of 
the Romaiico, we find a mother, who, aft,er having lost her husband and 
her two elder sons in battle, attempting to prevent her third child from 
taking up arms, and entering u^^n the earccr of glory, detains' him in a 
solitary castle, never allowing him lo hear even the name of^kidglit. • 
The young gentleman, however, during one of his visits to the noigh- 
])ouring peasantry, aceideiitally meets with souie ladies and kuighls- 
errarit, and is immediately seized witli a love of adventure.* Aflcr 
making liis mother repeat to him the history of liis himily, he instantly 
sets oil' to beg the honour of knighthood from ^ho king. 

Riaiix fils, fait cllc, diex vos doiiit 
.loic ; plus que no men remaint, 

Vous doint-il oh que vous aillc/ 

Qiiaiid li varlct fiit cloigne, , 

Lc giet d’ unc^ierre menue 
Se regarda, et vit chaiie 
Sa mhre, an cliief du pont arri^ro, 

Ei flit pastnec cn tel maiiihrc 
Oomme s' cl fiit pasmec mortc. 

In another celebrated Romance, by the sanfC Christian.dc Troyes, the 
author, witff vast simidicity, delivers his opinion, that Franco had 
arrived at that period df glory and science which so greatly distin- 
guished Rome and Orccert The passage i.s to be found at the 
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Perlevaux, nephew of King Peclicur, Mcliot de ILogres, and 
Meliaus of Denmark, are the heroes of this illustrious court, 
whose adventures are recounted by different Romance writers, 
^ with a curious mixture of simplicity, grandeur, gallantry and 
supei^stition. The Romance of Tjancelot of the Lake was 
commenced by Christian de Troyes, but continued, after his 
death, by Godfrey de Ligny. The RomaiiLe of Tristan, son 
of King Mcliadus of Leonois, the first which was written in 
prose, and which is most frequently cited by ancient authors, 
was written in 1190, by a Trouvere whose name is 
forgotten.* 

When we examine this numerous family of heroes, and the 
scenes in which their achievements are laid, we feel confirmed 
ill the opinion that the Normans are the real inventors of this 
new scliool of poetry. Of all the people of ancient Europe, 
the Normans shewed Vhcmselvcs, during the period which 
preceded the rise of the Romance literature, to be the most 
adventurous and intrepid. Their incursions, from Denmark 
and Norway, on the coasts of France and England, in open 
vessels, in which they traversed the most dangerous seas, and 
sailing up the rivers, surprised nations in the midst of peace, 
who^ were not even aware of their existence, astonish and 
confound the imagination, by the audacity which they dis- 

ooinmcnccmcnt of the Romance of Alqyander, the descendant of King 
Arthur. Biblioih. manme, 7498. 3. 

Cc nos out nos livres appris 
Que Griicc cut de chevalcric 
^ , be premier loz, ct dc clcrgic (savoir) 

f'uis vint chevalcric a Rome 
Et ja dc cfcrgic la some, 

Qui ore cst cn ^^rance vcmic, 

Dieu doint qn’cilc y soit retenue 
Et quo li lens li abellissc, 

Tant que ja dc Franco nc issc 
■ L'onor qui s^y cst arrfitec, 

Dont 3llc cst priscc ct dotec 
Mieux dcs Grejois et dcs llomains. 

* In the edition of Pari.s, 1533, in small folio, the first chapter thu.<) 
commences : “ Je Ltice chevalier, seigneur du chastcau du Gast, voysiii 
prochain de Salcshiere en Angleterre, ay voulu rediger ct mettre eii 
volume rhisteire autentiefue des vertueux, nobles et glorieux fait du trfes- 
vaillant ct renomme chevalier Tristan, Ills du piiyssant ro^ Mcliadus dc 
Lconnoys.” The Chevalier Luce, however, is'a new editor, and not the 
original author. " 
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play. Other tribes of Normans, passing through the wild 
deserts of Russia, sword in hand, and cutting their way 
through a perfidious and sanguinary nation, arrived at Con- 
stantinople, where they became the guards of the Emperor.^ 
They purchased, with their blood, the luxurious fruits pf the 
South ; and, even at the present day, “ the love of figs” is a 
phrase in Iceland, signifying the most vehement appetite ; an 
appetite which impelled their forefathers to the wildest ad- 
ventures. Others of the Normans established themselves in 
Russia ; and their unconquerable bravery, seconded by tlie 
natives, soon rendered them exceedingly powerful. They 
there founded the dynasty of the AVarags or the AVarangians, 
which lasted until the invasion of the Tartars. A powerful 
colony of Normans, who established themselves in France, 
and gave their own name to Neustria, adopted the language 
and the laws of the people, in the midst of whom they lived ; 
without, however, abandoning their taste for foreign incur- 
sions. The conquests of these Normans astonish us by their 
hardihood, and by the adventurous spirit which seems to have 
actuated every individual. At the commencement of the 
eleventh century, a few pilgrim adventurers, who were drawn 
by devotion and curiosity into the kingdom of Naples, ^suc- 
cessively conquered La Puglia, Calabria, and Sicily. .Scarcely 
fifty years had elapsed from the period when the Normans 
first discovered the way to Wiese distant lands, when ^Jobert 
Guiscard beheld, in the same year, the Emperors of the East * 
and the AVest Hying before him. In the mhldlc of the eleventh 
century, a Duke of Normandy conquered Enj^land ; and at 
the commencement of the next century, Boemoiid, another 
Norman, founded the principality of Antioch. The adven- 
turers of the North were thus established in the centre of 
Syria. 

A people so active, so enterprising, and so intrepid, found 
no other delight in their* leisure hours, than listening to talcs • 
of adventures, dangers and battles. Their ungovern.able 
imaginations were dissatisfied, unless they were engaged in a 
game of hazard, at which the stakes were human lives. 
Nothing delighted them so much as to see some hero wander- 
ing alone, ^combating alone, and gaining the victory by his 
single arm, as AVilliai^ Bras-de-fer, Osmond, Robert, Roger 
and Boemond had done^ at a period which was then recent. 
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Courage was valued by them, above every other quality. 
The other chi valric virtues were held in little estimation ; anil 
the nation, whose great hero had assumed the surname of 
Guiscard (the cunning, or tlic thief), by no means punished 
treachery with the same severity as cowardice. Thus, in the 
romance of Lancelot, it is said that ‘•hio father had a neigh- 
bour, wlio lived near liini in the county of Berry, then called 
the Desert. This neiglibour’s name was Claudas, and he was 
lord of Bourges and the adjacent country. Claudas wjis a 
king, chi valric and wise, but wonderfully treacherous.”* 
J^ove, whicli is to be found in llic poetry ol' every nation, 
formed a part of their narratives. But it was not love, with 
that mixture of constancy, puril}^ and delicacy which the 
Spanish Romance writers have thrown around it ; find which, 
when awakened amongst the nations of the South, is the most 
tender and ardent of alb passions. Nor was the supernatural 
world represented with tliat beauty, which, from a better ac- 
(piaintanco with the fictions of the South, distinguishes the 
later romances. There were none of those genii, who dis- 
pensed, at will, all the wonders of art and nature ; who 
created enchanted palaces at their beck, while every thing that 
can/lazzle or charm the senses, started up at the word of a magi- 
cian. They had only a kind of fays, powerful, yet dependant 
beings, who influenced the destinies of men, and yet had 
themselves, occasionally, need of human protection. Their 
existence had been an article in the creed of all the northern 
nations, even during the reign of paganism. The priestesses 
of thf sombre divinities of the woods were then their inter- 
preters and their organs. Christianity had not as yet taught 
the Normans to disbelieve in the existence of these beings. 
It merely attributed to th m anotlicr origin. The ancient 
worship was considered as a magical art ; and the powers, 
attributed to the fays, were a modification of those possessed 
by the ddvil. “ At thlis time,”* says the author of the romance 

* Lancelot of the L ike, p. 1, chap. 1. Paris, 1.^33, 3 vols fol. litOoth. 

+ “ En cclui temps, etoient appelecs fees toutes celles qiii s’entremet- 
toient d'cnchantemcns et dc charmes; ct moult cn estoit pour lors, 
principalcinqjit cn la <jr\ndc-Bretaigiic ; et savoient la force ct la vertu 
tics paroles, dcs pierres, dcs herbes, parquoi dies cstoiLnt tenues en 
jcuncsso, cn bcaute et on grandos richcsscs ;*ccllc-ci avoit appris tout ce 
qu’cllc savoit de nygromancie dc Merlin dc prophiJte aux Anglois, qui 
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of Lancelot, “ all those were called fays, who dealt in enchant- 
ments and charms ; and there were many of them, principally 
in Great Britain. They knew the power and virtue of 
words, and of stones, and of herbs, whereby they preserved 
themselves in youth and beauty, and got great riches. They 
learned all the necromancy of Merlin, the English prophet, 
who possessed all the wisdom that the devil can bestow. The 
said Merlin was a man crigcndtjred. between a woman and the 
devil, and he was called the fatherless child.” 

The heroes of chivalry were never tired of roaming through 
France, Brittany, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Many 
kingdoms are named ; and the kings of Logres, of Leonois, of 
Cornwall, and twenty other places, are introduced ; but all 
their territories might be comprised within a very small circle. 

The provinces of France, whither the scene is often trans- 
ported, are generally those which, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, belong(*d to the English, or which w'cre well known 
to that people. We meet with no knightly advtmtures in that 
portion of France where the Lanirue d*Oc was spoken, nor in 
the countries beyond Paris. Sometimes the Homans are ob- 
scurely mentioned, as if tliat nation still existed ; but the 
knights never passed into Italy, nor do any of the ch^alr/of 
that country ever make their appearance amongst ♦hem.* 
Neither Spain nor the IMoors are iiientioued, nor is any notice 
taken of Germany and the inland countries of the Nordi. 
The most pcrfec.t ignorance, indeed, of every other part df the 
world, is manifested. In addition to th«;ir native country, 

"Vafc toute la, sapience qui dcs diables peut ilescendre. *Or fat Ic dif. 

ling lioninic ongendre cu femme ptir (liable, ct fut appeh* 
I'enfant sana pbre.” Part I. fol. 6. 

* “ Durant cc temps estoient lo roy do Cc^mouaillcs ct celui do 
Lconnoia subjects au roi dc Qaulu. Cornouaillcs rendoit au roy dc 
Gaul cent jouvenccaux ct cent damoysclles, et cent ekevaux dc prix, 

«t Ic roy dc Leonnois autant. Kt tenoit roy dc Gaulc .do la 
seigneurie de Koine. Kt sacficz quo alors reudoient tribut it Koine 
toutes lea terres du monde. N’cn Gaulc n'avuit encore nul (dirc;ticn, 
ains estoient tous payeiis. Lc roy quo adoncqiics catoit cn Gaulc, estoJt. 
Maroneiia (no doubt, Maroveus), quo moult catoit privl'kommc de sa loi. 

Et apriis sa mort, vint saint Kemy cn France, que convertit Clovis ^ la 
loi chretienne.” {Tristan de Leatmois, fol. 5.) »'J'his passage is copied 
from the editmn of Paris, 1533; but the oldest editions 4i*o modern 
when comparea ivitli the mauuscript-s, and licar evident traces of more 
recent times. It is only in flie^ manuscripts of the Uoyal Lilu-ary, that 
wc find the unmixed and genuine pictiu'c of tlv twelfth centuiy. 

VOL. I. • N ^ • 
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the Romance writers appear to liave been only acquainted witli 
the places mentioned in Scripture. Joseph of Arimathea 
passes, without any difficulty, from Judana to Ireland ; and the 
kingdom of Babylon, tlie native country of the mother of 
Tristan de Leonois, is represented to have bordered upon Brit- 
tany. The countries within which tl»e Norman Romance 
writers confined themselves, did not exist at the period when 
they wrote, and, at no time, resembled the picture which is 
there given. The gross chronological errors which they 
committed, prevent our referring their fables to any one period 
of history ; find the political state which they describe, in all 
probability, never had any existence. In their fictions, they 
yet appear to have proceeded upon some fixed notions ; for 
the geography of their romances is not altogether so confused 
and fantastic as that of Ariosto. The wanderings of their 
heroes are not absolutely impossible, and might, perhaps, be 
traced upon the map ; unlike those of Orlando, of Rinaldo, 
and of Astolpho. The political state and the independence 
of tlie little princes of Armorica, had some foundation in his- 
tory. A confused account is preserved of a league amongst 
the people of Armorica, for their common defence against the 
barbarians, at the period of the fall of the Western Empire, 
which coincides with the reign of Arthur, and the expiring 
efforts of the Britons to repel the Saxons.* 

^ The scene in which these ronJanccs are always laid, appears 
to leive little doubt as to their Norman origin. It may, per- 
haps, be asked wh} ^the Normans have always chosen foreigners 
for their hQvocs ? and why, if they were the inventors of the 
romances of chivalry, they have not attached themselves to 
the real chivalric achievements of their own leaders ? We 
have, however, seen that .. jch an attempt was made, and that 
the Rou, or Raoul, of the Normans, w^as written at the same 

* The league of Armorica, or the maritime countries situated between 
the mouth of the Seine and of the Loire, was entered into, in the disas- 
trouH reign of Ilonorius, about 420, and continued until the subjection 
of those provincoB^by Clovid, posterior to tlie year 497. The long con- 
tests between the Anglo-Saxons and the Britons, for the possession of 
England, lasted from 4J)5 to 582. Arthur, Prince of the Silures, who 
was electccf king by the British, appears to have succeeded Vortimer 
and Vortigem, who long led the British armies to victoV* reign 
must therefore be placed about the end ofS-he fifth century ; and, if he 
ever lived at all, he musl^have bf^en the contemporary of Clovis. 
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period as the romance ofUrutus, witli the intention of exalt- 
ing the fame of the founder of the Duchy of Normandy, and 
of his ancestors and companions in arms. We may conclude 
that this romance did not display much talent. It made little • 
impression, and the attempt was never imitated, lint, *vhen 
the romances of Saint Greaal, of Merlin, of Tristan de Lconois, 
and of Lancelot of the Lake, appeared, they furnished models 
lor all subsequent writers. The characters were ready formed 
to their hands, and all that remained for them to do, was to 
vary the adventures. It is possible, too, that the Normans, 
who were enemies of the conquered Saxons, regarded them- 
selves as the avengers of the vanquished Britons, whose glory 
they thus wished to re-establish. 

In the second class of chivalric romances, we find the 
Amadises ; but whether these romances belong to French 
Jitei'ature has been reasonably disputed. The scene is placed 
nearly in the same countries as in the romances of the Bound 
Table ; in Scotland, England, Brittany, and France. But 
the exact spots are less decidedly marked, and there is a want of 
locality about them ; while the names are generally borrowed 
from prior romances. The times arc absolutely fabulous. 
The reigns of Perion, king of France, of Languincs, Jiing^of 
Scotland, and of Lisvard, king of Brittany, correspond with 
no period of history ; nor do the adventures of the Amadises 
refer to any revolution, or ^reat public event. Amadis of 
Gaul, the first of thctoC romances, and the model of aH the 
resjt, is claimed, by the people to the south^ jf the Pyrenees, as 
tlie work of Vasco Lobeira, a Portuguese, who liv^jd between 
1290 and 1325. If, indeed, this be the production of a 
Portuguese, it is remarkable that he has laid the scene in 
France, precisely in the same country which the romances of 
the Round Table have selected ; that he has never led his 
hero into Spain, nor introduced any adventures wjth the 
Moors, the contests with \?hom possessed the highest interest 
for every Spaniard ; and, lastly, that he should only differ 
from his j)redccessors in his superior delicacy and tenderness, 
and in a somewhat greater mysticism upon the topic of love. 

If, on the contrary, as the French contei^d, Amadis of Gaul 
was only wqjked up, by Lobeini, from a French rdraance of 
still higher antiquity, it js strange that the latter should have 
hid no connexion with the romances of the Round Table> and 
• 2 • ^ 
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that it should display a new set of cliaracters, and a totally 
different fable.* 

No doubt exists with regard to the continuations, and the 
* numerous imitations of the Amadis of Gaul. All these 
romdinces, as the Arnadis of Greece, and the others of that 
name, Florismart of Hircania, Galaor, Florestan, and Es- 
plandian, are incontestably of Spanish origii:, tlie character of 
wliicli they bear. Oriental ornaments supersede the ancient 
simplicity of style ; the imagination is extravagant, and yet 
weak ; love is refined away ; valour is changed into rhodo- 
montade ; religion assumes a more conspicuous place, and the 
persecuting spirit of fanaticism begins to display itself. 
These works were in their higliest repute, at the time when 
Cervantes produced liis inimitable Don Quixote ; and, when 
we arrive at that epoch of Spanish literature, we shall again 
refer to them. 

The third ckss of chivalric romances is entirely French, 
although their celebrity is chiefly due to the renowned Italian 
I)oet, who availed liimself of their fictions. Tlie court of 
Charlemagne and his Paladins are the subjects of these 
romances. Tlie liistory of that monarch, the most brilliant of 
alf 'durjng the middle ages, excited the astonishment and ad- 
miration of subsequent times. His long reign, his prodigious 
activity, his splendid victories, his wars with the Saracens, 
the fsaxons, and the Lombards, his influence in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, and tlie re-establishment of the empire of 
the West, rcndcrLyi his name popular throughout Europe, 
lonfj after the achievements, by which he had signalized him- 
self, were forgotten. He was a brilliant star in that dark 
lirmament ; the true hero of chivalry, to whom a thousand 
fantastic adventures migut be ascribed. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period of these fables. The 
most, ancient monument of the marvellous history of Charle- 
magne, is the pseudonymous Chrohicle of Turpin, or Tilpin, 
Archbishop jDf Itheuns. It is universally admitted, that the 

* I have merelj^ looked at the SpaniBli Amadis, printed at Seville, in 
1547, in folio, and the French Amadis, translated by Nicholas do Ifer- 
beray from the Spanish, folio, 1540. We must look amongst the Ma- 
nuscripts, both for the original of this romance in Freuvh verse, and for 
the genuine work of Vaseo Lobcira, whiehewe scarcely recoguisc in the 
Sr»:iiii3h editions of the ij^i.vtccuth ccntuiy. 
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name of tins prelate, who is supposed to be contemporary 
with Charlemagne, is fictitious ; and some writers have dated 
this imposture as far back as the tenth century.*' As the 
Chronicle is written in Latin, the greater or less purity of tli<‘ 
language does not enable us to distinguish the period ol' ils 
composition. The most ancient manuscripts, preserved in 
the Koyal and Vatican libraries, appear to be of the eleventh 
or tvvelfrli centuries. The translations, imitations, and con- 
tinuations, eomrncnced only in tJic reign of Philip Augustus, 
whom his couiMiers wished to Hatter, by comparing liim to 
('harlernagne. 

15ut, it is by internal evidence, that we must endeavour to 
ascertain the age of this fabulous chronicle, which bears, no 
doubt, the impress of the times in which it was written. The 
most striking characteristic of this romance, and ind(‘cd of all 
the others to whie.h it has given birth, is the cnlhu>iastic 
feeling which it displays with regard to the holy wars, of 
which wo observe no traces in the romances of the Hound 
Table. Hut, what is scarcely less nnnarkable, is the fi*cquent 
mention of the wars and the ]\Ioors of Spain, and of every 
thing Spanish, which is not at all in accordance with tlie 
spirit of the lirst <*rusadc, and wliich has given risc^to con- 
jectures that this work was tluj production of a monk ^‘f Ihir- 
eelona. The (Chronicle of iy-clibishop Turpin contains only 
tlic history of Charlemagne .s last expedition into Spain, 
whither he was miraculously invited by St. James, bihlfop (»t‘ 
(ialicia ; his victories over the Moorish king, Argolaiid ; the 
single combats ■<>f Orlando and Ferragus ; th« death of 
Orlando at Roncevallcs, and the revenge of Charlemagne. 
Almost all tlie heroes, who afterwards made so splendid a 

* 1 have some cloubis with regard to this. In tlie iiitro<biciion, 
Turpin says, that his friend Lcoprand, to whom his hook is {uhhessed, 
was unable to find all the details he wanted, respecting Charlemagne, in 
the Chronicle of St. Denis. The book is, therefore, posterior to that 
work, which is thought to have heeii eommeneed in tlie reign of 
Louis VII. In the 18th chapter it is said, tliat jUIiarlcmagne gave 
Portugal to the Danes and Flemish ; terrem Porlagalloruw. Danis H 
Flandris, But that name is only of equal datg with the monarchy, in 
the twelfth century. The Chronicle of Turpin is divided *11110 tliirty- 
two chajitcrs, and only occi|pics twenty-five folio iiages, in the edition 
ofEcliardt. Gcmmnicarum rcrum cekbriores v'etustioresguc Chrono- 
orajdii, 1 vol. fol. Francf. 15G^. ^ ^ 
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figure in Ariosto, are named and described in this romance ; 
from which subsequent writers have borrowed the outline of 
their fables. 

» If it be true that manuscripts of the Chronicle of Turpin 
are in existence, written in the cl^'Ycnth century, I should 
confidently refer its composition to the time when Alfonso 
VI. king of Castile and Leon, conquered Toledo and New 
Castile, in 1085. He was accompanied on this expedition by 
numbers of French knights, who passed the Pyrenees for the 
sake of combating the infidels, under the banners of so great 
a king, and of beholding the Cid, the hero of the age. The 
w^ar against the Moors of Spain originated in a very different 
sort of religious zeal, from that which, twelve years later, 
lighted up the flame of tlic first crusade. The object of the 
former was, to succoijir Christian bretliren and neighbours, 
who adored the same God and avenged common injuries, of 
which the author seems to be unwilling that the remembrance 
should perish. Put the design of the crusade was to deliver 
the Holy Sepulchre, to recover the inheritance of the Messiah, 
and to succour God rather than man ; as a Troubadour, 
whom we have already cited, expresses himself. This zeal 
fo^ tluf. Holy Sepulchre, and this enthusiastic devotion 
directed to the East, arc not to be found in the Chronicle of 
Archbishop Turpin, which is, ^nevertheless, full of ardent 
fanaticism, and loaded with miracles. 

If this Chronicle, to which Ariosto is so fond of alluding, 
and which has reowived from him its poetical celebrity, be 
anteVior ter* the first romances of the Round Table, yet the 
romances of the court of Charlemagne, which arc imitations 
of the former, are decidedly of a lat(n' date. The Chronicle 
of Turpin, however fabulous it may be, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a romance. Wo are presented, alternately, witli 
incredible martial achievements, the fruits of monkisli cre- 
dulity ; and with miracles, the resu*lt of monkish superstition. 
We are, also, entertained with enchantments. The sword of 
Orlando, Durandal, cr Durindana cannot strike w'ithout 
wounding ; the body of Ferragus is rendered invulnerable by 
enchantments ; auddlie terrible horn of Orlando, with which 
he blcAv a blast, at Roncevalles, for succour, is httird as far as 
Saint- Jean-Pied-de-Port, where ClfArlemagne lies with his 
army ; but the traitor* Ganelon, prevents the monarch from 
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repairing to the assistance of his nephew. Orlando, aban- 
doning all hoi)e, attempts to break his sword, to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the enemy, and being stained witli 
Christian blood. He strikes it against trees and rocks, but 
nothing can resist the enchanted blade, when wielded by so 
powerful an arm. The trees are cut down and the rocics fly 
into splinters, but Durandal still remains unbroken. At last, 
Orlando drives it up to the hilt in a hard rock, and bending 
it violently, it breaks in his hand. He again sounds his horn, 
not in hope of succour, but to announce to the Christians 
that their hour is come ; and he blows so violent a blast, 
that Ids veins burst, and lie expires, weltering in his blood. 
This is extremely poetical, and indicates a brilliant imagi- 
nation ; but to make it into a chivalric romance, it would be 
necessary to introduce women and love ; subjects which are 
entirely excluded. * 

The author of the Chronicle of Turpin had no intention 
of laying claim to the fame of a creative genius, or of amusing 
the idle, by talcs obviously lictitious. lie presented to the 
French all the wonderful facts, which he related, as ])urely 
historical ; and the reader of such fabulous legends was 
accustomed to give credit to still more marvellous narratiyes. 
INfany of these fables, were,, therefore, again brough forward 
in the ancient Chronicle of Saint Denis, the compilation of 
which was commenced by tSie command of the Abbe Suger, 
ndidster to Louis the young (1137 — 1180,) although tin.* 
work was written without any idea of imposing fictions upon 
the world, and as an authentic history of the times. 'Jliu.'s we * 
find that it contains, in an abridged form, the same account 
as in Turpin, of Orlando, and his duel with Ferragus ; of 
the twelve peers of France ; the battle of Itoncevalles, and 
the wars of Charlemagne against the Saracens. 'Lhe portrait 
of the monarch is borrowed, almo.'^t word for word, from the 
Chronicle of Turpin. — He was a man of strong heart and 
great stature, but not too great ; seven feet, of the measure 
of his own foot, was he in heiglit ; his head was round ; his 
eyes large, and so clear, that, when he #was angry, they 
sparkled like carbuncles. lie had a large straight nose, rising 
a little in Jlie middle ; his hair was broVn, and hi# face fresh- 
coloured, pleasant, amj cheerful. He was so strong that he 
could easily straighten three horseshoes at once, and raise an 
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iirmcd knif^lit on the pjilrn of Ins hand from tlio earth. Joy- 
his sword, could out an armed kriij^lit in two,” &c.* 
But all these marvellous narratives, which then passed for 
^ history, f furnislK^d materials for the romances at the conclu- 
sion ^of the crusades, which had introduced a knowled^^c of 
the East, at the end of the thirteenth century, and durin" 
the rei^n of Philip thci Bold (1270-128.5). Adem*/:. the kin^- 
at-arms of this nionareh, wrote the romances of Bertha-au- 
j^rand-pied, the mother of (yharlema^ne, O'l^ier the Dane, 
and (Meomadis, in v(;rse ; and Iliion de Villeneuve, the ro- 
mance of Renaud fie Montauban. TJie four sons of Aymon, 
Iluon de Bordeaux, Doolin dfi Mayence, iAIorufante the Giant, 
Mauris the Christian Enchanter, and many other lioroes of 
this illustrious court, have found, either at that or a subse- 
quent period, elironiel(;rs, who liave Cfdcjbrated the eharaeters 
and the events of that glorious age, which has been conse- 
crated by the divine poem of Ariosto. 

The invention of this brilliant system of romantic chivalry 
was, howf'ver, perfected as early as the conclusion of the. 

^ “ Homs flit do cord fort, ct dc grant cstaiure, ct nc inic do trop 
grant; sept picz avoit dc long a la lucsiire do scs picz; Ic cliicf avoit 
roorit, lc% yeux grans et gros, ct si clers qiic qnant il il-toit courroucicB, 
ils rcsplcndissoicnt ainsi coijinic cscarbouclcs ; Ic iicz avoit grant ct 
droil, ct un jiclit haiilt an iiiilicu, hrunc chcvcliirc, la face xcnncillc, lie 
ct lialjgrc : dc si grant force csloit, (jii^ il cstciidoit trois fers dc clicvaux 
tons cuscnihic IcgicrciniMit, ct Icvoit un chevalier armc sur sa paunic dc 
terre jiisqucs ainonl. Dc jo}ciisc, sVpee, coupoit un chevalier tout 
anne,” Ac. f 

f When ili^ aneiciit romance writers touch upon the suhjcct of the 
court of Charlemagne, they assuinc a more elevated tone. Tliey are 
not then repeating faldes, but eciehraling their national history, and 
t lie glory of their ancestors ; and thev claim the right of being heard 
nidi nspeet. The romance of (Icraru dc Vienne, one of the Paladins 
of (lliarlemagne, thus commeucea : {Manuaa'ipt in lha Jtoyal Library^ 
74ys.:5.) 

• • Fnc ehanyon plait nos, queje VOS die 
Delluiut csloirc, ct dc grand haronie ; 

Meillor ne pent Ctre diic lie oio. 

("ette n’est pas d’o'. gueil ct dc follic, 

De •train son on de lose;igcrio, 

Mais dll Jiafiiagc que Jesus henic, 

Del iduj^'tr^s lici* qui oneques fut en vie. 

A Saint Dems a la mailrc ahhayio 
Dedans un livrc de grant aiii.’icunerie 
Trovoiis cerit, etc. • 
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thirteenth century ; and all its characteristics are to be found 
in the romances of Adenez. The knights no longer wan- 
dered, like the cavaliers of the Round Tabic, through the 
dark ibrests of a semi-barbarous country, covered with mists 
and while with frosts. The whole universe was exposed to 
their eyes. The Holy Land, indeed, was the grand object 
of their pilgrimages ; but, by that means, they established an 
intercourse with the extensive and wealthy kingdoms of the 
Last. Their geography, like all their information, was much 
confused. Their voyages from Spain to Carthage, and Irom 
Oenmark to Tunis, were accomplished with a facility and 
rapidity, even more surprising than the enchantments ol’ 
Maiigis or Morgana. These fantastic voyages furnished the 
Uomane(‘. writers with opportunities of adorning their juir- 
rative witli the most splendid descriptions. All the luxury 
and perfumes of the most highly-lavounid countries wcj’C at 
their command. Th(i pomp and rnagnihcence of Damascus, 
of Bagdad, and of Coiistantino])le, swelh'd thi? triuin})h of 
their heroes. But the most precious of all tladr acajuisitions, 
was the imagination of tlu^ people of the South and the 
Last ; tliat brilliant and playful faculty, so widl calculated to 
give animation to the sombre mythology of the North. J"he 
were no long(;r hideous wretche s, the object ot*j>opular 
hatred and dread, but the rivals or allies of those enchanters, 
wlio, in the East, disposed (?i*the s(;al of Solomon, ami of the 
(b'liii who waited upon it. To the art of prolonging life, 
they added that of multiplying pleasures. They were, in a 
manner, the priest(?sses of nature, and all her j)nmps. At 
their voice, magnificent palaces started up in the lieserts ; 
enchanted gardens and perfumed groves of oranges and myr- 
tles burst forth amid the sand.s, or on the rocks ol' the ocean, 
(xold, and diamonds, and pearls, Fj)arkled upon their gar- 
ments, or along the walls of their {lalaci^s ; and their love, far 
from being considenid sifcrilegious, was the sweetesE l-ecorn- 
pense of a warrior’s toils. Ogier tlm Dane, the valiant 
Paladin of Charlemagne;, was thus ’.v(;lcomed by tin; fay 
Morgana to her castle of Avalon. Morgann, taking a crown 
of gold ornamented with jewels, repre.senting the leaves of 
the laurel, 4he myrtle, and the rose, telfs the kniglit that she 
had, with five of her sifters, endowed him from his birth, and 
that she had then chosen him for her favourite. — “ Here 
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reign,” says she, “ and receive this crown, a symbol of the 
authority which you shall ever exercise here.” Ogier per- 
mits her to place upon his head the fatal crown, to wliich 
^ belonged the gift of immortal youth ; but, at the same time, 
every sentiment was effaced from his mind, except love for 
Morgana. The hero forgets the court of Charlemagne, and 
the glory he had gained in France ; the crowii> of Denmark, 
of England, of Acre, of Babylon, and of Jerusalem, which he 
had successively worn ; the battles he had fought, and the 
many giants he had conquered. He passes two hundred 
years with Morgana, intoxicated Avith love, without noting 
the lapse of time ; but, upon his crown accidentally falling 
into a fountain, his memory is restored, lie believes that 
Charlemagne is still alive, and he eagerly asks for intelli- 
gence of the brave Paladins, his companions in arms.* 'When 

^ Morgana, who meets Ogier on a loadstone rock, Avhich attracts his 
AX'Hsel, in the first place restores his youth to him. “ Then she ap- 
proachc<l Ogier, and ga\e liim a ring, which Avas of such Aurtue, thal, 
tliough he liad numbered a hundred years, lie Avas immediately restored 
to the ago of thirty.” She thus j^reparod him for an inlroduetion into 
ail assoiuhly of the “finest nohlc« that AAcre c\'cr seen.” lii fact. King 
Arthur ami all the peers of ancient chh^alry, for three hundred years 
past, weiV' assembled in the delicious spot into Avhich the knight of 
Ohariciiiagnc Aias admitted. 

“ Or i[(iand Morgue approcha du chateau, scs fees vindvent au dcAant 
d’OgicJ*, chan taut Ic idus mcludicusemeiit Jiu’on sauroit jainaU ou'ir ; 
puis evitra dedans la salle xiour .^oi deduyre (.otalemciit. A<louc vit 
plusiciirs dames fees aornecs, et toiitcs eouronnecs do eouronnes tres- 
somiituciisciiieut faites, iiuuilt riches; ct long du jour ehantoient, dan- 
Koieiilt; ct iiicuoieiit jo^cusc A'ie. sauspon>era quehpio chose, fors prendre 
lours moiidains jdaisirs. Kt ainsi quo Ogier, il devisoit avee Ics damc'^. 
(antot arriA’.'i Ic roi A i thus, au(|ucl iVIorguc la fee dit : Approchez-Aous, 
monsiegneur moii friire, ct vciiez -alucr la flciir do toiite ehevalenc, 
riioiiTiciir do toutc la iiohlcsso do France, eelui oil bonte, lo^aiitc, et toule 
vertii cst cneUisc. C cst Ogier <le Daiiemarck, iiion loyal ami et mon soul 
phiisir, au(|uel r6git toric resperaiieo do ma licsse. Adonc Ic roi Aint 
eiubrasiscr Ogier tres-amiablcmciit. Ogier, :^^s noble chevalier, vous eovez 
Ic tr^s-bicn venu, ct regratie trfcs-grandcment notre Seigneur de ee qu’il 
in’a envoyc un si t^^s-notablc ebevalicr. Si lo fit servir ineontineiit au 
siege de Maeliar, par grant lioi icur, doiit il remcreia le roi Arthus 
t rbs-grani lemon t*; puis Morgue la fee lui mit unc couronne dessus son 
elicf, moult riche ct preticuse, si (juc nul vivant no la wiuroit priser 
nullcmcnt. Et av'cc ee fju’cllc ctoit riehc, clle avoit cn cllc une vertu 
mcrvoillcuse ; ear tout lioiumc qui la portoit sur son chef, il oublioit 
tout dcuil, inelancolie et tristessc, iic jamais '<ne lui sonvenoit de pays ni 
de parens qu’il cut ; ear tiwit (pi’cllc fut ^ur son chef, n’eut penseiucnt 
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we peruse this pleasing fiction, we easily perceive that it was 
written after the crusade had mingled the nations of the East 
and the AVest, and enriclied the French with all the treasures 
of Arabian imagination. , 


CHAPTER VIII. 

t)N THE VARIOUS POETRY OP THE TRODVERES,* THEIR ALLEGORIES; FAIiLIAUX, 
LYRICAL POEilS ; MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES. 

Altiiouoii the literature of France is entiivly distinct 
from tlie Romantic literature, having adopted a diffijicnt set 
of rules, and a different spirit and character, yet the literature, 
of the Langue d’Oil and of the Trouvercs, whieii was that of 
ancient France, had the same origin as that of the South. Jl. 
owed its birth, in the same manner, to the mixture of the 
Northern nations with tlic Romans. Chivalry and the feudal 
system, the manners and opinions of the middle ages, gave 
it its peculiar character ; and not only did it belong to the 
same class as the literature of J^rovenee, of Italy, and of Spain, 
but it even exercised a very perceptible iiiHueiuv^ over tliosi* 
countries. It is amongtst the Trouveres that we must^look 
for the origin of the chivalric poems, the tales, the all(‘gories, 
and the dramatic compositions, of southern Europe. "I'lni'^, 
although noneof their works have obtained a high rep\jrta*^ioii, 
or deserve to be ranked amongst the masterpieces of tin* 
human Intellect, they are still worth)'* of cur attcaition, as. - 
monuments of the progress of the mind, and as gleams of that 
rising taste which has since been fully developed. 

Nothing is more difficult than to define the constilumit 
(jualities of poetry. As the peculiar object of this divine art 
is to captivate the whole soul, to allure it from its seat, and to 
transport it to a higher sphere, where^it may enjoy .delights 
which seem reserved for more perfect beings, every one is 
only sensible, in poetry, to that which i.s in unison with liis 
own character, and values it in proportion ^o its power of ex- 
citing the feelings which most strongly affect him, and which 

quelcoiiqiie*nc dc la dame Clarice, ne dc (Jiiyon son ffiiro, ne do hoh 
iievcu Gautier, nc dc cn';j^turc qui I’ftt en vie, car tout fut mis lors cii 
oubli.” Fol. G. Lit. Goth. O^^icr-Ic-DanoiB. Printed by Alain Lotrian 
and Denys Janot, without nai^ of place oi^^ar, in I2ino. 
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most largely contribute to his own enjoyments. Hence some 
regard imagination as the essence of poetry. Others have 
supposed it to consist in feeling, in reflection, in enthusiasm, or 
» in liveliness. It appears, then, that if wc are desirous of being 
correctly understood, we must ap[)ly Lh^' name of poetry to 
every composition in wliieli men, gifted with genius, express 
their various emotions ; that we must give that name to every 
production which unites harmony and rich expression ; and 
that wc must admit that all the powers of the mind may, in 
tlieir turn, be clotlied in that brilliant form, that melodious 
and figurative language, which captivates all the senses at 
once, striking upon tlie (‘ar with a regular cadence, and pre- 
senting to the mind’s eye all the i)icturcs of its marvellous 
creation. 

WJien wc thus adopt, the name of poetry, as descriptive of 
the form of expression only, Ave shall be better able to com- 
prehend how the poetry of one nation differs, in its essential 
eharacderistics, from that of another; and how strictly it is in 
accordance with those qualities, Avhich are most powerfully 
developed amongst the nation byAvhom it is cultivated. TJie 
character of a j)cople is always communicated to their poetry. 
Amongst the Provencals, it is full of love and gallantry ; 
amongst the Italians, it abounds with playful imagination. 
The poetry of tlie English is rei>‘arkable for its sensibility ; 
that, of the Gcjrmans, for its enthusiasm. In the Spanish 
poetryj' we remark a wildness of passion, which has suggested 
gigantic ideas and inrages ; while, in the Portuguese, there ivS 
a s])irjt of soft melancholy and pastoral reflection. All these 
nations eonsidered those subjects alone to be adapted to poetry, 
Avhich were acconlant with their own dispositions ; and they 
all agreed in considering the character of tlie French nation as 
anti-poetical. The lattcj*, again, even from the earliest period, 
liavc testified their aversion to the nioi;e contemplative qualities 
of the mind, and have given the preference to wit and argu- 
ment, cultivating the imagination only inasmucli as it assists 
the faculty of invention. Tite witty and argumentative taste 
of this nation has gradually increased. The French liave 
attached themselves almost exclusively, in their poetry, to 
the narrative style, to wit, and to argument ; and 'they have, 
therefore, become such complete strang^^s to romantic poetry, 
that they have detached themsolve? from all the other modern 
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nations, and liave placed themselves under the protection of 
the ancients. Not because the ancients, like them, conlined 
themselves to tlic elegant arrangement of the action, to con- 
ventional proprieties, and to argumentative conclusions, but 
because they developed all the human faculties at one and the* 
same time; and because the French discovered in tlie classical 
authors, which are the admiration of all Furope, tliose qualities 
upon which they themselves sot the highest value. Ilencc, 
modern writers have been divided into two parties so diame- 
trically opposite to each other, that they are each incapable 
of comprehending the principles upon which the other 
proceeds. 

But, before the French had raised tlie standard of Aristotle, 
which occurred about a century and a half ago, poetry was 
notan art which was practised by rule, but rather an inspira- 
tion. The works of the Trouverev already diflTcred from 
those of the Troubadours, without any opposition having 
arisen between them. The poets of the South, on the con- 
trary, perceiving nothing revolting to their taste in the dif- 
f<‘rence of style, profited by the circumstance, land enriehed 
their poems with the inventions of the [)eople who were 
hituated to the north of the Loire. ^ 

The French ccj’tainly possessed, above cv(*ry otlftn* nation 
of modern times, an inventive spirit. Complaints, and sighs, 
and passionate cx[)ressioris,Vere more fatiguing to them than 
to any other people. They required something more rwd, and • 
more substantial, to captivate their attentjon. We have seen 
that amongst them the rich and brilliant inventions pf the 
romances of chivalry originated. We shall soon*see that they 
were the inventors of the l^\ihliaux^ or tales of amusement, 
and that it was they, also, who inspired more life into their 
narrations, by placing the circumstances before the eyes of the 
spectators in their mysteries; a dranyitie invention, which 
owes its rise to them. On the other hand, we fin(f them, at < 
the same period, producing some tedious works of a different 
kind; those allegorical poems, which were subsequently 
imitated by all the romantic nations, but which seem to be 
more immediately the offspring of French taste, and which, 
even to t\^e present day, find some ihiitaturs jwnoiigst our 
poets. This allegorici\J form of composition gratified, at once, 
the national taste for narrative piece^, and the still more na- 
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tional attachment to compositions which unite wit and argu- 
ment to a moral aim. The French are the only people who, 
in poetry, look to the object of the composition ; and they, 
perhaps, understand better than any other nation how to ac- 
■\;omplish tlieir purpose. They, therefore, always write with 
a definite aim in view; whilst other nations conceive it to be 
the essence of poetry not to seek any certain object, but to 
abandon themselves to unpremeditated and spontaneous tran- 
sports, courting poetry from inspiration alone. 

The most celebrated, and perhaps the most ancient, of these 
allegorical poems, is the Romance of the Rose ; a name 
known to every one, although few persons are acquainted 
with the nature and object of the work itself. It is necessary 
to premise, that the Romance of the Rose, is not a romance 
in the sense which we attach, at the present day, to that word. 
At the period at which \t was composed, the French was still 
called the Romance language, and all the more voluminous 
productions in that tongue were consequently called Homans^ 
or Romances. The Romance of the Rose contains twenty 
thousand verses ; and it is the work of two different authors. 
Four thousand one hundred and fifty verses were written 
by Guillaume de Lorris; while his continuator, Jean de 
Mciin, produced the remainder of the poem, fifty years 
later. 

Guillaume de Lorris proposed treat on the same subject, 
which. Ovid had adopted in his Art of Love. But the dis- 
similarity between the two works very plainly marks the dis- 
‘ tinction which existed between the spirit of the two ages. 
Guillaume dc Lorris makes no appeal to lovers ; ho speaks 
not cither from his own feelings, or his own experience ; he 
relates a dream ; and this ete-nal vision of his, which would 
certainly have occupied not a few nights, in no point resembles 
a real dream. A crowd of allegorical personages appear 
before Wm, and all the incidents of a tedious passion are 
converted into real beings, and endowed with names. There 
is first Dame Oiseuse, or Lady Idleness, who inspires the 
lover with the desire of finding the Hose, or the reward of 
Love. Then there are MaU-bouche and Daiigier, who mis- 
lead him ; and Felotiiej J3assesse, Jlaine, and At^arice, who 
impede his pursuit. All human virtues and vices are thus 
personified and introduced upon the- scene. One allegory is 
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linked to another, and the imagination wanders amongst 
these fictitious beings, upon whom it is impossible to bestow 
any corporeal attributes. This fatiguing invention is 
necessarily destructive of all interest. We are far more 
willing to bestow our attention upon a poem w'hich relates ‘ 
to human feelings and actions, however insignificant* they 
may be. than upon one which is full of abstract sentiments 
and ideas, represented under the names of men and women. 
At the period, however, when the Romance of the Rose first 
appeared, the less it interested the reader as a narrative, the 
more it was admired as a work of intellect, as a fine moral 
conception, and as philosophy clothed in the garb of poetry. 
Jirilliant passages struck the eye at every line ; the object of 
the author was never out of sight ; and since poetry was re- 
garded by the French as the vehicle of agreeable instruction, 
they must necessarily have been of opinion, that the Romance 
of the Rose was admirably calculated for attaining this end, 
as it contained a rich mine of pleasing information. Upon 
this question of instruction and moral discipline, we should 
decide very dillerently at the present day. It is no longer 
thought, that, in recommending virtue, it is necessary to 
paint vice with grossnoss, as is frequently done by Guillaume 
de Lorris. We should no longer tolerate the cynical lan- 
guage, and the insulting manner, in which he, and especially 
his successor, Jean de Meu!i, speak of the female sex ; and 
we should be shocked at their indecency, so opposed ta,every 
idea of love and chivalric gallantry which we now entertain. 
Our ancestors were, doubtless, much less delicate than we. 
No book was ever more popular than the Romance of the 
Rose. Not only was it admired as a masterpiece of wit, iir- 
vention, and practical philosophy, but the reader attempted 
to discover in it matters which had never entered into the 
contemplation of the author. One allegory was not sufficient, 
and a second was sought for. It was pretended that* Lorris 
had veiled, in this poetical form, the highest mysteries of 
theology. Learned commentaries were written upon it, 
which are appended to the Paris edition, (folio, 1531,) and in 
which a key is given to this divine allegory, which is said to 
pourtray tjje grace of God and the joys'of Paradwse, in those 
licentious passages wlqcli describe terrestrial love. It must 
be confessed, that this admiration oi a work which contained 
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many immoral passages, excited, at length, the animad- 
versions of some of the lathers of tJie Church. Jean Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, and one of the most 
respected of the Fathers of the Council of Constance, pub- 
lisher} a Latin treatise against the Romance of the Rose. 
From tliis period, many preachers iulminated their censures 
against the corrupting volume ; whilst others did not scruple 
to cite passages from it in the pulpit, and to mingle the verses 
of Guillaume de Lorris with texts of holy writ. 

Whilst the national character of the Frencli was thus 
manifested in the allegorical form wdiieh Guillaume de 
Lorris gave to this didactic poem, it was likewise recognized 
in the style which he selecttal. To narrate with neatness 
clearness, and a degree of simplicity, to which, at the same 
time, elegance, precision of expression, and a mixture of ab- 
stract sentiment arc uihted, appeared to the French, at that 
time, to be the essence of the poetical art. Even yet, they 
regard as poetical, those eomjiositions in which other nations 
can distinguish nothing but rliymed prose. • The Romance 
of the Rose, and its numberless imitations, are of tliis class. 
The language is never figurative ; it presents nothing to the 
cye^; it neither proceeds from, nor affects, the heart ; and if 
the measure of the verse were taken away, it would be im- 
possible to recognize it as poetry. In the note, some of the 
best passages of the poem are extracted.* 

• The origin of royalty is represented in the following linos : — 

4 liCs horns Isi terre sc partirent, 

Et nil parti r, homes y miront : 

Mais quaud les homes y mettoient, 

Maintes fois s’cntrccombattoicnt, 

Et sc tollurcnt cc q ’ils parent ; 

Les plus forts les plus grands p.arts curent. . . . 

IjOfs, cunv>jut quo Ton ordounAt 
Aucun qui ics homes gardu^, 

Et qui les malfaitcui’s tons prit, 

Et si bon droit aux plaint ifs fit 
tine nul no Tosilt eontredire ; 

Lors s assemble runt pour relirc. . . . 

Un grand vilain entfeux elurent, 

Le plus OhS'i do (juant (pfils furent, 

" lie plus corsu, et Ic *jmgn€nr {jdus grand) 

Et Ic lireiit prince ct seigneur , . 

Cil jura qiic droit leur ticmlroit, 
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Ouillaumc dc Lorris commenced the Romance of the Rose, 
in the earlier part of tlie thirteenth century, and died in 12f>(>. 
His successor, Jean dc Meun, surnamed Clopinel, was not 
hoj n until 1280. The continuation of the Romance of the 
Rose is posterior to the great poem of Dante, which is, like it. 

Sc chacuu en droit soil liii livTC 
l)cs biciiR dont il sc puissc vivre .... 

Dc ]i\ vint Ic coTiimcnccmcnt 
Aux rois cf. princes tcrriciis 
Scion Ics livres aiicieiis. 


'riic following- is a celebrated ropresentatiou of Time, which has been 


<)fiA.n quoted : 

JiC Temps qui sen va nnit ct jour 
Sans repos prendre ct sans sejour ; 
Et qui dc nous sc ])art et cmblc 
Si hCerDtcment qu’il nous seinblc 
<jiie maintcnaiit soil on nn point, 
Et il nc s'y arrOtc point ; 


Ains nc Jine d'oiitre passer 
Sit6t quu nc saurios peuser 
Quel temps il est presoniement : 
Car arant quo 1e pensement 
Fut fJhi, si bicn y peusez 
Trois temps seroient dejit i)as8cs. 


The next lines contain the portrait of Loa'c, which, in a poem written 
in his honour, oin^ht ecrlainiy to be the most admirable passage in the 
book : 


Lc dicu d'amour, cil (pii depart 
AmourcK/Os a sa devise. 

Cost cil qui les ain.ins aUise, 

A portrait of Duino Beauty: 

Celle dame avoit iiom Bcaute, 

< >ui point n eloit noire ne bruiio, 
Vilais air^si elerc quo la lunc 
envers les autres cstoilcs 
<^ui seiiiblcnt petites cliandellcs. 
'I’cndrc chair cut cominc roaee ; 
Simple fut coiuinc une epousce, 
Et blaiiehc cornmo flour de Ijs. 
Ec t'A*f {vinagc) cut bcl, doux ct 
alya {poll) : 

Et estoit grfilc ct align (3e, ^ 
Eard6e n'estoit nc ]iign6c, 

Car elle n’uvait pas niesticr 
Re soi fardcr ct nettoycr ; 


Cil qui abbat I’orgiicil des !>nivcs, 

Cil /.lit les grands seigneurs cscIu^ck, 
Et fait servir royne cl ])rii)|’cssc, 

El repent ir none et abbcssc. 


C’licvcux avoit blonds ct .s^iorg-i 
Qu’ils lui battoient Jiisqu’aux 
talons ^ 

Ifeaux avoit. lc nez ct la bouch^. 
jMoult grand douleur au euor mu 
touche 

Quanddc sa bcaut(3 me remembre 
I'our la la 90 u dc cliacuu mem' 
brc. . . . 

•Icunc fwp ct de grand faconde, 
Saige piaisante, gaio 
{affrrablf), 

Cresic, gente, frisque et accointc 
{udroitc). 


Even the title of the work was in rhjTne : 

Cy est lc rommant dc la Rose Qui a 6tn nouvcUemcnl 

t) a tout art d’amour est enclose. Corrige* siiffi-saiitenieut, 
llistoires ct autorites, , Et cot6 bien a ravantuige 

Et maiiits beaux propos usiti;?. Com on voil en chucunc uaige. 
VOL. 1. . • O • 
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a vision. Guillaume deLorns is, however, the (rue inventor 
of that style of writing, and the innumerable poetical visions, 
which occupy so large a space in modern literature, are all 
imitations of the Jtomance of the Rose. 

TIk; first imitations of this poem appeared in French, and, 
like their model, they bear the tide of romances. One of 
Ihese romances, which was very famous in its day, and co 2 )ies 
of whicdi are frcicpieiilly met with in libraries, is tliat of the 
Tro'h Pdcrinnfjvs^ com[)OS(*d by Guillaume de Guilleville, a 
C'isterciau monk, between 1.330 and 1358. This is, also, a 
<lrcam, of a most aj)palliiig length ; for each pilgrinuige 
occupies a poem of ten or twelve thousand verses, forming a 
<luarto volume. '^I’he first is the pilgrimage of man, or 
liuman life ; the seeond, tlic pilgrimage of the soul after it 
has left the body, or the life to come ; the third, the ])ilgriiR- 
ngc of desiis C3irist,««or the life of oiir Lord. Guilleville 
tells us in his poem, that the Romance of the Rose was his 
model ; but it is easy to perceive that he has likewito 
imitated Dante, whoso immortal ])oem had aj>pearcd in the 
interval. Thus, in Ids orthodox: visions, Guilleville lakes 
Ovid for his guide, as Dante was conducted by Virgil through 
l^e regions of the dead. lJut V'irgil was in reality the master 
of llie*-Florentine, and had inspired him with the perception 
and the enthusiasm of poetry; whilst Guilleville owe; 
nothing lo Ovid, and has no cdniicxioii with the guide vvlioui 
he |.'reLcnds lo follow. 

About the sanie lime, appeared the lilbh Giujot-p the 
woj’k (jf Iluguesde Berey, suriiaiucd Guyot, a biller satire 
against all* classes of society. It contains the Book of Mon- 
or tlie aniLMidiuent of the life ; the Book of Clergic^ nr 
of the sci( 3 nces ; and iiiaiiy others of the same kind, in which 

The following a fragment of lULs poem. The title of Bihlc is 
merely synon^ luous Ji liuub, 

(\vt(rr Us Ffinmcfi. 

Kiill’ nc pot oncqii’ jiocomplir jMoiilt miic souvent .^on courage, 

Yoloir de roiiinic ; test fo’’e Kt tost a deeu Ic plus wigc 

Do cherchior lot-' etre ct lor vie, Quand me viemlox {souuient) do 
(iuaud li sugcsii'y vcientgoutc. . . Salomon, 

Femme no fnt oneqirca Ajiincuc Do Costantin ct de Samsoti 
INo apcrteircnt hiou cogiiue : Que femmes ingf.ili^rent si, 

Qujiud li anl plciirc li enerrit. Moult me tuit {coniriait) d’Ctrc 
Ten pensc a cc qn’clle pons dit, . csbahi. 
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lirC 3 onu* allogorics partially conceal morals no less fiitiguing. 
Vio hhoukl feel astonished at llic patience of our forefathers, 
AAdio could thus devour these long and stupid works, did we 
7K)t remember that the people of that day were almost entirely 
Avithoiit books, and that there was nothing around them which 
could extend or aAvaken their id(*as. A single work, a single 
volume, Avas the treasure of a Avhole mansion. Jn unfavour- 
able Aveathcr, it Avas read to a circle around the lire ; and 
when it Avas linished, the perusal was again commenced. 
The Avit of tlie company was exercised in discovering its 
applications, and in speculating upon its contents. No com- 
parison Avith otlicr Avorks enabled them to form a judgment 
upon its merits. It was reverenced like holy writ, and they 
ivcounted themselves happy in being able to comprehend it ; 
as tbougli it Avere a great condcs<M*rision in the author, to 
accommodate himself, sometimes, to tkeir capacities. 

Our ancestors likcAvisc possessed another s[)ecies of poetry, 
which, though it miglit not display greater inventive talents, 
nor a more considerable portion of that inspiration and tire, 
uj)on Avliieh oilier nations Jiavi* bestowed the epithet ol‘ 
])()ctical, wu'J, at least, execcjdingly amusing. Such arc the 
fdhliauXy the brilliant reputation of wlibdi has h(‘cii revised 
in lh(*. ])r<*scnt age. 'idiey have been rej)rcsent(*d as treasures 
(;f inventi»jii, originiility, siinplicify, a*ul gaiety, of Avliieh 
(oilier nations eaii furnish no jiistances, but by borrowing from 
ti e Freiieli. A vast number of these ancient tales, Av/ilten 
in A'erse, in the tAvelftli and tbirlcenth (UMituries, are ]>re- 
-erved in the Royal Library at Paris. aVL de Caylus ha-; 
given an account of them in his eiitm-taining papers, puhlislied 
in tlic Transactions of the Academy of Inserijitions. j\I. 
Grand d’Aussy ha?, likcAvdse, ma<le a selection, Avhich he has 
presented to the ])uhlie in a more modern dress ; and, lastly, 
3r. J\r. JJarbazan and Moon have puhlish/d lour large volumes 
of these Tales, in the original language, and often with their 
original grossness. This important portion of the literature 
of the middle ages merits our attention, as alfording an 
insight into the manners and spirit of the times, and as 
pointing out the origin of many of those inventions, to wdiich 
men of otl^r ages and other nations hdve subscfjucntly laid 
claim. But researches of this kind are not suited to every 
one. The dictates of dkilicaey, dccepcy, and modesty, Avere 
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little respected in the good old times ; and the Trouveres, to 
excite the gaiety of tlie knights and ladies who received them 
at their courts, would often amuse them with very licentious 
wit. The grossness of tlieir language was esteemed pleasantry, 
and, the most dissolute manners were the most inviting sub- 
jects of their verse. 

The Frencli, who always accounted elegance and easiness 
of style to be the essence of poetry, availed themselves, with 
eagerness, of every tale of gallantry, and cv(*ry adventure 
and anecdote, which could awaken curiosity or excite mirth, 
'riiese, they put into verso, and then called themselves poets, 
whilst every other nation reserved such subjects for prose. 
A collection of Indian tales, entitled Dolopnthos, or the 
King and the Seven AVise Mon, having been ti-anslated into 
Latin, about the tenth or eleventh century, was the first 
storehouse of the Ti*ou\eres. The Arabian tales, which 
were transmitted by the Moors to the Castilians, and by 
the latter to the French, were in their turn versified. Even 
the romantic adventures of the Provencal Knights and Trou- 
badours, furnished the Trouveres with subjects for their 
talcs, liut, above all, the anecdotes whicli they collected in 
tliG' towns and castles of France ; the adventure's of lovers ; 
the tric‘A;s which were played upon the jealousy and credulity 
of liusbands ; the gallantries of priests, and the disorders of 
convents, supplied the nKjitcr.4^ of talcs with inexhaustible 
mAterials for their ludicrous narratives. These were treasures 
common to them ,*jll. AVe seldom know the name of the 
Trovvfirc by whom these anecdotes have been vf'.rsified. 
Others related them anew, adapting them to their own taste, 
and adding to, or retrenching from tlicin, according to tlie 
impression which they wis^ mI to make upon their auditors, 
'riius it is, that ive find in the fabliaux, every variation of 
the langjuagc. At Vhc period we are discussing, there were 
neither theatrical entertainments, uor games at cards, to fill 
up the leisure hours of society. It was found necessary to 
devise some means of passing the long evenings in courts and 
castles, and even in private houses ; and the Trouveres, or 
relatcrs of tales, were therefore Avelcomcd, with an eagerness 
proportionfed to the^’store of anecdotes Avhich tb,ey brought 
with them to enliven conversation. ^Vliatcver was the sub- 
ject of their verse, tli^y were equally acceptable. Legends, 
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miracles, and licentious anecdotes, were related by the same 
men to the same companies ; and, in the collections oi‘ the 
ancient iabliaux, we find stories of tlie most opposite kind 
iininediutcly succeeding each other. The most numerous are 
those tales, properly so called, which were tlie models of Jh(*sc 
of l>occ:n'cio, of the (iuecn of Navarre, and of La Fontaine. 
Some of these* old fabliaux have had great fame. They have 
])(‘en suc<‘cssively reproduced by all who have any preten- 
sions to th(^ narrative art, and they have passed from age to 
age, and from longne to tongue, down to our own days. 
Siiveial of them have been introduced upon the theatre, and 
li!iv<‘. fin-nished fresh food for Frencli gaiety. The fabliau 
of the Faucou gave rise to the opera of Lc Magnifiqut'. 
Tliat of the Mtjre produced Le Medeclti mahjrc lui, and t(» 
Jja JIoHsse jxirtie we are indebted for th(i comedies of 
Conaxa Les Deax Gemlrea. JiPtbo fabliaux, we find 
the originals of Parneirs poem of the Hermit^ ol* the Zadig 
of Voltaire, and of the tale of lieuardy wliich Goethe has 
(‘onverted into a long poem, under the title oi‘ Iteinocke 
Fuchs, Lc Castogement iVun Fvre d son Fds^ is a collec- 
tion of twenty-seven fabliaux, connected with one another, 
and ibrminga manual of instruction, presented by a fath(*iito 
Jiis son, on liis entrance into the world. The OMhic dc 
Ckevaleric is a simple and interesting recital of the mode, in 
which the Sultan Saladin caused liimself to be dubbed a 
kiiiglit, by tlie Crusaders whom he had vanijuished. Ja that 
poem, we find many authentic and C(yi temporary details 
respecting the order of knighthood, the various ceremonies 
which accompanied the presentation of the different [>ieces of 
armour to the new-made knight, and the signification of these 
various chivalric customs, which arc not to be met with else- 
where. Some of the fabliaux \ery nearly approach the 
romances of chivalry ; ilcscribing, lil'^ them, th(j heroic 
manners of the nobles, mnd Jiot the vices of the common 
people. These alone are really poetical, and display a 
creative imagination, graceful pictures, elevated .sentiments, 
lively representations of character, and that? mixture of the 
supernatural, which so completely seduces the imagination. 

It is in a fi||bliau of this class, Jjc Lay de rOiscIct^, that we 
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with the following compariMm between the worsliij) of 
(ioil and of Love, 

And, ill (mill, \ou well iiu-y see, 

God :iiid Ii(»\o <lo both .-ii'i'cc ^ 

God loves truth and roveronce, 

A’orAvilh lho.se will J^o\e dispense; 

God hsifes 2)ride an<l Ireiiehei^, 

And Love likes fidelity : 

God Jjoao.-' lioiLoiir and eoiirle 
So doc.s love AA well as bo ; 

God 10 prayers will ^i\e un e.i’’, 
lS(>r does Love reliise lt» hear. 

To the same cla.^s hidongs, also, tlic Lay of Aidstotle, by 
Henry d’Andeley,! iVoin wliieh we lia,vo derived the enter- 
taining opiM a of Arisfote Am()itrcH.r. in the middle ages, 
initi(|nity was r(‘pre.seiited in the garb of eliivalry. d’lie 
people of lliat day could scareely eoniprehmid, liow there 
I'ould have e.xisted niannor.s and a mode of life dilferent lioin 
their own. Anci(*nt Greece, mori'over, was only known to 
the ])Coplc of the AVest, througli the in(‘dium of tlie Arabians. 
'Fhe Lay of Aristotle Avas, in all probability, it.self of eastern 
origin ; for that philoHopher, and his disci])le, Alexander, 
wcfic ir^ the number of those Greeks, Avhose praLes the 
Arabians had the greatest pleasure in celebrating. 

Alexander, according to the ,noet, is arrested by Love, in 
the midst of his conque.sts. Jle dreams of nothing, hut how 
he m*ay amuse his mi.stress Avitli festivals, and testify liis 
passion. All his baf'oiis, his knights, and Ids soldiers, lament 
over*liis inactivity. 

]bit of Ihn ho took iio oaro ; 

Tor bo riiuiid liis Low "o t’lir, 
l*asl his hope , that bi.'^ dc^iro 
.Novor afLor luooiilod bi”bor 
Tli.iii^w'itb lior lo livo in Idis.-;. 

. ■ Lo\ o a i)o\\orrs:l iiia.d,or i ', 


* I'^t pour v 6 rit 6 vons record 
Diou et Amour son t. d’un accord, 
J)icu aime sens ct h.iiionincc, 
Ampto" I’a pas cu Ailtauce ; 
l)icu bait or^iicil ct faussete, 

Et Amour aiiiic loyautc ; 
i Fahliaiu', aoI i. p. Dt/. 


Dicii aime honneur ctcourtoisie, 
El bonne Amour ne baitdi inie ; 
Dieii ecoutc belle ijrii>rc, 

Amour nc la met pas arriDro, etc. 
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Since of man so^reat and ’)rave 
lie can make a humble sl.ive, 

AVlio no otiior care ."liall lake 
Than for hU .Mccet lady’s Mkc.* 

!No one dares to inform Alexandm* of the discontent of his 
army. His master, Aristotle, alone, whose authority •ovei* 
Ills i)ii])il was the result of his vast knowlcdtre and profound 
wisdom, rcproaelies tlie coiMiueror of the world with fori^cdliiu;- 
liimself for lov(‘, with sulferin,:^ his army to lie inactive in llnj 
midst of his eoiK] nests, and with dis^ustin" the wliolc order 
of knighthood. Alexander, touched with lliese n'proaelios, 
])romises to forsake his mistress, and remains some days 
without seeing Iier : 

Ihil. her pleasant incmory 
Did not, with her prc^oiice, tko ; 

Love recalls each lo\cly fr^Mce, 

Her sweet manner, her fairfa' C 
111 whose features aou could trace, 

Tsouj^ht of iiuilicc or of ill ; 

Hit hriglit lb»ch<‘;i<l, like some cliill 
And crNstal fouiitai • , Ict fine form. 

Fair hair, and moutli, wilh hciiil v v. inu : 

How, 111 iiJi'sehicl s name, he ciL.^, 

(Ian I live, witluaii iJii^})ii/( ' j ^ 

• 

At last, he can no longer resist the di‘sirc of ag.iin be- 
holding her ; and he j’eturn% to her, excusing liis absence by 
i\ dating bow sharply he had been reprimanded by his iiiast< r. 
"I ae lady swears to revenge, herself, and to make Anstoflo 
Jilmself bow to the power of her clianyTs. She seeks Jiiin 
ill tlie garden where he is studying, and employs all tin* arts 
of coquetry to seduce him. The philosoplier in vain calls li» 


Dont il nc sc rcjiciiloit inie, 

(\ir il avoit trouve s:i mic 
Si belle qn'on put souhaiter. 

.X ’avoit cure d’ailJcurs plaijer, 
.l•’ors qu’avcc lui inanoir ct 6 trc. 
Jlicn cst Amour puissant ct 
maitre. 

Qnand du iriondc Ic jilus puis- 
sant 

Fait si humble et obci.ss’int 

ncpflmd ])liis iiul soiii dc 
lui, • 

Airis s’oublic toot pour au^^-ui. 


•| .>Tais il n’a jias Ic 

Ijuissc cnsemhlo avec la voi 
Liu’-^a*^ur lui ramciiihro ol la- 
voic • . 

Si >11 chair visage, sa f.icon, 

( )fi il n’a nulle rcti-acon 
Do vi Ionic iii do mal ; 

Front poli. plus clair que crislal, 
Hcau corps, belle bouclic, blond 
chef. 

All, fait il, comme a graifd mes- 
.hcf 

A'cn^cnt to”tcs gens que jc vivo.i 
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mind his a«;c, his grey head, and his discoloured and meagre 
features. He perceives tliat he has devoted himself uselessly 
to study, and that all his learning will not preserve him from 
love. He humbly throws himself upon the compassion of 

* the lady, and declares himself her slave. She does not up- 
braid him, but imposes a penance, to punish him for the re- 
bellious counsels which he had given to hi» pupil. 

Siiid the lady, 3 ’ou miiKt brin^ij 
Yourself to do another tiling; 

If, indeed, you feel love’s tire. 

You must do what I desire . 

Know, then, that it is my pride 
M’his day. on your back to ride. 

Through the grass and garden gay ; 

If you answer not with iiaj*, 

I will straightway saddle you, 

That will he the best to do.’* 

« 

The philosopher can refuse nothing to the lady, whom he 
so passionately loves. He falls on all fours, and sulfcrs her 
to place a saddle on his back. The lady mounts, and guides 
liim, witli a string of roses, to the foot of tlie tower, wJicre 
Alexander is waiting for her, and where he witne.sses the 
triumph of love over ‘‘the most skilful dork in all the 
woi^id.*’ft 

But the most interesting, and, perhaps, the most celebrated 
of all the fabliaux, is that of Auchssin and Nicolcttc,J wdiiclt 
Lcgrand lias given under the title of Lcs Amours du hon 
vieux temps, and which has furnished the subject for a very 
agreeable opera, full of the splendours of chivalry. Tlie 
origirihl is written alternately in prose and verse, with, a few 
lines of music occasionally interspersed. The language, 
which resembles that of Ville-Hardouin, seems to belong to 
the earlier part of tlie thirteenth century, and is the dialect 
of Champagne. Tln^ Provencals have, however, laid claim 

* Dit la Dame ; vous coiivicnt fairc Dc* /oub un petit chevaucher 

l^our moi un moult diveraafraire, Dcbsub cel te herbe, en ee verger : 

Si iant C‘tcs d'amour surpris ; Et .si veux, dit la Demoiselle, 

Car uii moult grand talent i ’ a < 2 ii'il ait sur vos dos line sellc, , 

pris ' 8 i serai plus honnCtemcnt. 

f [The bay of Ariatotlc is to be found in Way’s Fabliaux, vol. ti. 
p. 159 ; but the passage given by M. dc Sismondi is not*, sufficiently 
literal, in the translation, to authorize its insertion. Tr.'\ 
t Fabliaux, vol. i. p. aSO. 
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to this tale, the scene of which is laid in their IciTitoricis. 
Aucassin, the son of the Count de lieaucaire, falls passionately 
in love with Nicolette, a young girl whose parents an; un- 
known, and whom liis father is unwilling he should marry. 
Ill the mean time, the Count of Valencia, the enemy of lieaii-* 
eaire, besieges the city, which is on the point of being taken ; 
and the Count de Beaiicairc in vain solicits his son to place 
liiniself at the head of the troops. Aucassin refuses to iiglil, 
unless his father will promise him Nicolette, as the reward of 
liis valour. Having extorted this promise from the Count, 
he makes a sally, and returns victorious. The J^ord of 
lieaucaire, relieved from his terror, forgets his promise, and 
being indignant at the idea of his son’s unworthy alliance, he 
causes Nicolette to be carried off. 

'* Soon as her doom this liapicss orphan spied, 

To a small casement with quick siJbp she hied, 

And o’er the ffindcn cast her wishful sight, 

All gay with llowcrs it seem’d, a garden ol delight. ; 

On every spray the merry birds did sing, 

And hail’d the season’s prime with thittering wing 
“ Ah, woe is me she cried, in doleful cheer, 

Lo ! here 1 hide, for ever prison’d here ! 

“ Sweet love ! sweet Aucassin ! for thee eonrmed ! 

‘M^’or that dcur love which fills our mutual mind ’ • 

“ Yet shall their deeds ne’er shake my eoti.st.int will. 

For 1 am true of hea^*t, and bent to love tlioc ^lill ’ 'f 


* [Hiis translation is extracted from Mr. W^v’s Fabliaux, where the. 
reader wdll find the story of Aucassin aud Nicolette verj’ beaut ifull\ 
paraphrased. Sec vol. i. p. 5. — Ti'.\ • 


t Nicolette (jst on prison mise, 

] )aiis uiie chambre a vofitc gri.se, 
Bdtie par grand artifice, 

Ft eiripcintc il la mosaiee. 
Contre la fenCtre inarhriiic 
S’en virit s’appuyer la mc.s<|*iinc; 
Chcvcluro blonde ct poiipiiie 
Avoii, ct la rose au matin 
N’etoit si fratchc quo son tci ut. 
Jamais plus belle on nc vit. 

Kile regarde par la grille, 

Et voit la_^rosc epanouic, 


The preceding version ba*} been 


Kt Ic3 oiscaiix fjui so dc iioiscjil. 
Lors sc plaint ainsi I’orplielinc: 
Jjas, mallicureuse quo je suis 
Kt pouriuioi suis-je en ]>ri.»iin 
mise? ^ 

Aucassin, damoiscau, inhu sii'*, 

Jc suis votnj fidcle umic, 

Kt do vous lie suis jioint haic ■ 
Pour vous jc suis cn prison mise, 
Eu eette ehaiiibrc jI vofitc grise 
J’y traiiicrdi ma tristc vie 
Sans quegamais inon i;mur varie, 
Car toujours serai -je s.i mic. 

scleciec^ as approaeliing nearest to 
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It is unnecessary to make any further extracts from tin’s 
fabliau, which the opera of Aucassin and Nicolette lias 
rendered sulUciiuitly known. Nicolette, escaping from lici* 
prison, takes ref uge with the King of Torreloro, (Logodoro, 
or Le, Torri, in Sardinia,) and afterwards in Carthage. Her 
birth is, in the meanwhile, ascertained to be illustrious, and 
she returns to Provence in disguise, where slie is discovei t;d 
by her lover, and all ends happily. The latter part of the 
talc is confused, and badly put together ; but the first twenty 
pages of the poem are written with a simplicity, a purity, 
and a grace, which have, perhaps, never bi'cn equalled by any 
poet of the good old times. 

The Trniivercs likewise jiossessed a few lyrical pocjts. 
Although their language was less harmonious than that of 
the people of the South, and although their imagination was 
less lively, and their ifassions less ardent, yet they did not 
absolut(3ly neglect a sjjecies of composition which fornu*d the 
glory of their rivals. They attempted to introduce into the 
Jranguc d’Oil all the various forms of versification, which the, 
'JVoubadours had invented for the Langue d’Oe. Lyrical 
poetry was more especiiUly cultivated by the ])Owcrful nobility, 
and we have scarcely any other songs remaining, than such as 
are the cbinj)Ositiou of sovereign princes. Tliibaud HI., Count 
of Champagne, who llonrislicd from 1201 to 12.‘)3, and who 
ascended tlic throne of Navarre in 1234, is the most eolebrated 
of the •French poets of tlic middle ages, not only on account 
of his regal dignity, 4,but of his attachment, real or supposed, 
to Blrnche of Castile, the mother of Saint Louis, and of the 
influence which his romantic amours had upon the aflfairs of 
his kingdom. The poems of the King of Navarre are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to coinprv^.ieiid. Antique wmrds were long 
considered in France as more poetical than modern ones ; 
and thus, while the' language of prose was polished and 
l)erfectdcl, that of poetry retained alHts early obscurity. The 
lyric poets, moreover, seem to liave attached greater import- 

tbe modem ljingua{|,e. In tlK* n4inuscripts printed by M. Meon, the 
poem is in verses of seven syllables, and eommonees thus : 

Nicoje est an prison ni'lse A la fenfitre marbrine 

I'bi unc canbre vautic l^a s’apoya la inesehSe ; 

Ki faitc est par grant devises, Bile ?.voit blonde la crigne 

I'anturec il mirainij. < Et. bicn fliitc la sorcille, etc. 
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aiioe to the sound, to the alternation of the rhymes, ami to 
tlie rigorous observation of the laws establisliod by the Trou- 
badours for regulating tlie construction of tlie stanza in their 
songs, their teiisons, and their sirvenl(‘s, than to the .sens^^ 
and the sentiments wliieli they were expressing. The^ two 
^olum^.s, thcri'fore, of the King of Kavarre’s poems, whioJi 
liave bemi published by La Kavallicre, arc a curious monu- 
ment oi* tlie language and manners of the limes, but present 
lew attractions to the reader. 

Amongst the princes who led their troops to the later 
erusadc's, and whose verses have been jmeserved, may be 
inentioiu'd Tliiorry de Soissons, of the. ancient house of 
i\esl(‘, who was made prisoner in Kgypt, at the battle of 
IVtassonra ; the Vb'dame do Chartres, oi' llie ancient house of 
Yendume ; the Count of Brittany, #Tenn the son of Pierre de 
J)reux, called JMaucleri ; the T-.ord T'Crnard de la Ferte ; 
(Jaces Brides, a knight and gentleman of Chamjiagne, and a 
friend of the King of Navarre: and Kaoul II. de Coney, 
killed in 1211), at tlie side of Saint J^ouis, at tlie battle of 
IVTassoura, II is grandfatlier, Ihioul I. de Coney, the hero of 
tlie tragedyof Gabrielle dt) Vergy, was slain in Palestine, in 
1191. The companions of St. Louis, the valorous kni<)|its 
w'ho accompanied him to the crusade, were delighfhd wdth 
listening to the tah*s of tjie 'IVoiivDres, who, during the 
i'estivals, lelated to them amusing, and often licentious 
jn.(icdotos, and diverted them wdth marvellous adveiTturcs. 
Al lien, how'cver, they assumed the lyre tUemselves, their own 
'cntimcnts and their own passions Avere their llyjinc. 'fhey 
sang of love or w^ar, and they left to inferior bards llic task 
of mere narration. In order to give some idea of this kind 
of composition, I shall extract, not in its original form, but 
in tlie p-bape Avhicli IM. de Montcrif lias^iven it, one of the 
tender and almost languishing songs of liaoul de Coucy, his 
Ijay dii departic, when* he followed Saint Louis* to the 
crusade. 

Ilow cruel is it, to depart, 

Tjjidy ! Avlio causcst all my grief * 

My body to its lord's relief 

Mast go, but thou rctaiu’fet heart. 

• To Syria now I Avend my way. 

Where IJaynim sv^ordb no terror move ; 

Yet sad shalkbc each lingoijng dy;-, 
from theMdc her 1 love. 
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V/ e learn from many a jsfravc divine 
Tliat, God hath written in his laws, 

'Phat, to aveni>;c liis holy eause, 

All oartldy thiiiffs we must resign. 

J.,ord • I surrender all to thee ! 

No goods have 1, nor castle fail , 

But, were my lady kind lo me, 

I should not know regret nor care. 

At least, in this si range foreign land, 

My thoughts may dwell by night and clay, 
t Fearless of what dctnictoi-s say) 

On h(3r Avhoso smile is ever bland.* 

And now I make my will — and here 
I give, and fullj^ do devise, 

-My heart to her 1 liold so dear, 

My soul to God in Paradise. 


Amongst the songs of the Clnltclain dc Coney, preserved 
in the Royal Library, I know not whether I arn correct in 
imagining that I have' discovered the original of the piece 
given by M. dc IMontcrif. Tlie song, which is subjoined in 
the note,f is on tlie same subject, and has even many of tin? 


(^uG erucllo o.->.t ina dejiarlic, 
l);une (}ui eauscz nia langueiir ! 
Mon corj)s va scr>ir son sei- 
^ gnciir, 

Jllon eoiar rcstc cn votre bulie : 
.le vaia soupiranl. cn Syric, 

ICt dcs Payena n’ai nullc iieur. 
Maiff tlure me sera la vie , 

, li'oiii'Uc Tobjet dc mon ardeiir. 

L'on nous dit ct rox,mous ser- 
in on ne 

<,>iie Dieu, iiotrc bon Createnr, 

\ cut qiic pour venger son hoii- 
ueiir 

'Pont dans ec monde on aba.*- 
doniie. ^ 

f (dmi jjrRors si dnre departic 
Me eonvendra faire dci lamoillor 
<iui oncqiies fust amee iic servie. 
l)cx me ramoiiit a lui j»or sa 
dou(;or tj 

Si voircmcnt(]ucj'cn part a dolor. 
I)ex ! qu’ai-ic dit, je nc ip eii part 
je mie ; 

Se li cors va aervir notre scignor. 
Tout li miens cuers remamt on 
sa baillie. ' 


A sa volonte je in’adonnc ; 

.Ic n’ai plus ni chittcau ni bion, 
Main quo ina belle me soit bonne, 
Ft jc n’aiirai regret a rien. 

l)n inoins dans cette otrange 
terre 

' PouiTai-jc penser jour ct unit 
A ma dame an c.barmant sonris. 
Sans craiiidrc la gent imuipar- 
liiire ; 

Et pourma volouh' dernitro, 

.le li>guo, ct elairement Ic dis, 
.Moll cociir a ecllc qui m’c^t 
cliiire, 

Mon hme an Dieu dc paradis. 


Por li m’cu vois sopirant onsurici. 

Qu^ mil no doi tfail lirson Great (w ; 

Qui li faudra a cost besoing 
d’aliic, 

Sachie de voir, faudra li a grei- 
gnor, 

Et saiebicz bicn li grant ct li 
minor a 

Qiic Ip doit-on faire chetive vie. 

La se couquiert paradis ct honor, 
pers ct loB et I’amor de sa mie. 

Lone 
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flame rhymes ; and yet it is not exactly tlu* same tliin"^. 
Another poem, likewise, on his departure, displays much 
sensibility at the commencement, but lias no resemblance to 
the first piece.* The manuscript songs of these early French, 
poets arc not to be found in regular order, in the volumes in 
which we look for them. They are dispersed amongst a 
thousand other poems, and after having turned over many 
volumes, we cannot be confident that we have aeen them all. 

This race of heroes f was succeeded by other poets, wlio 


Lone tcins iivons esto prou paix 
oiseiizc. 

Or partira qui acciles iert preu ; 

Vcscu avons il hoiitc doloivu/i*, 

])ont tons 11 monz cst Iricz ot 
hontens ; 

Quant A. nos tens cst perdu 11 
sains lens 

Oil Dex por nos sodrit inorl 
angoissense, 

Or no nos doit rclonlr mile lio- 
nous 

D’allor vengicr celte pertc 
toiisc. 

Qni vuct a^oiv Iionre et \ie 
cnviousc 

voist morir Ik/ ct l)au' 
joiauz, • 

Oar eelc mort cst donee ct .ni 
voreusc 

Oil conquis est panidis ot, lionoiN . 
ja dc mort n’eii i nu»rra i 
tons, 

Aiusvivronttuit cn vie 

Lt saichicz kicn, <[(ii nc tu 
amorouz, 

MoAt fust la vole ct belc ct deli- 
touzc. 


Tull 1i clorc:ic,ct li home d'aaij^c, 

Quo Me hieufaiz ct d'ajnioncs 
vivront, 

Partiront tuit a cost pclcrinaii^c; 

Et les Dames qui chasLcs sc tcii- 
dront, 

Et lyautc portent it ccsqni iront. 

^Jit se les font per inal conscil 
folai^e, 

Ma ' les quelx j^ens maiivaLcs 
les feront ' 

(Vr tuit ii hons iront ca cot 
\ ia^c. 

Dox cst assis cii son liaut li^ri- 
ki-e : • 

Or puna Men co oil losccorront, 

< .'iii il ircta dc la [u'ison oiakra^^c. 

L>uant il flit mi", cn la iToix qiu* 
iniit ont. ^ 

Certes tuit cil son! lioniii.'s (pa* 
n'i v«#Mt 

S ilh u’onl po\'ti', oil vuillc.'",.; 
ou nialajri'. * 

El cil (pii j.>M‘ ct siiu, cl rirlu* 

M>llt 

Xe porroaf pa^ dcuiorcr >an.'' 
In)ut;i'"'‘. 


* Another son" of the Chu 4 elaiii dc I’oucy thus hc^iii'- 
S’oncques mils horns i>or dure departie 
Ot cuer dolant, je I'aiirai por raison, 

Oneques tortre qui pert son coiiipaiirii'>\j 
Xc remest jor de mni plus esbahic. 

Chacuns plore sa terre ct son pays. 

Quand il sc part de scs coniux ami'? ; 

Mais nuls partir, saicliiez, que quo mils dk', 

N’est dolorous, 'quo d'ami et d’aniic. 

f The interest attached to the natnes of distinguished men, and to 
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polished tlie language of* the Trouvcres, and wlio, like their 
predecessors, confirmed the national taste for talcs, allegories, 
and verses, in which wit and information Avcrc mingled. Is’o 
, extracts from these authors arc given, because it is the object 
of this work to treat of French literature only in connexion 
with the Romantic poetry, and as it exerted an influence over 
the nations of the South. Instead of employing ourselves 
upon the poems of tlie historian Froissart, of Charles Duke 
of Orleans, of Alain Chartier, of Villon, and of Cocpiillart, 
who, however largely they contributed to the improvement 
of the French, had no sliarc in forming the otlicr languages 
of the South, wc shall investigate the origin of the Mysteries, 
or the Romantic Drama, which lirst arose in France, and served 
as a model for the dramatic representations both of Spain 
and England. 

The French justly claiin the merit of being the first dis- 
coverers of a form of composition, w.hich has giv(‘u such a 
lively character to the works of the imagination. TJiey d(dine 
poetry and the fine arts, by calling llieni imitative avi.% wliilst 
other nations consider them as the clfusion of the senlinients 
of the heart. The object of the French autliors, in tlicir tales, 
th6lr romances, and tlicir fabliaux, is to present a faithful picture 


our histoiical rocol loct ions, ejvcs a value to all llieliltlo poems, ^rliicli 
luV'C Ijeeii written by the- heroes of the erus;i(les. AVe cmlejisour to 
diseover in them the spirit aud intimate llumghls of those ///v u.c rhira- 
tiers. Tliis must bo zjiy exeu.^e for iii.serllng, in 1 lieir modern loi’m, a 
few stanzas of tlie third ^ollIJC of the Yidaiiie de Chartres, in nliieh ho 
gives ns the jtorirait of his mistiv>s • 


1‘lcoiitcz, nobles elicvaliors 
Je vous Iraecrai Aoloiitiers 
L’iniago de ma belle. 

Son noiii jamais ne ley^auiv/, 
Mais si parfois la rciicoutre/, 
Aisemont la reconiioitrez 
A cc i)ortrait fidMc. 

ScRchevcux blonds conimc .'I d'or 
'Ne sont ni trop longs ni irop corf. 
Tons ro])lies en onde ; 

Sous,s(m front blane coinmc Iclys, 
Ofl Ton ne voit taches ni plis, 
S’eliivent deux sourcils jolis, 

Arcs triompliaus du nnfude. 


Ses yeux Mens, attrayans, riaus 
Sont (piekpielbis hers ot 
Clignotans ])ar nicsurc ; 
l*ar I’amoiir ineinc ils sont fendii', 
De doiix filets y sont tcndiis, 
E^tonibenfcmui-.s gros ct menus 
Par si belle ouvcrturc. 

1’hc following is the last stanza: 

Sen savois plus, ne le rlirois. 

Car mon trop purler greveroi fc 
])’amor la confiance ; 

Si ne peut chcvaliq- d’honiioiir 
Maiiyucr il Dame ct a Scigiiv.ui’ 
Sans de Dicu moritcr rigour 
\A 'Et rude penitence. 
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of tlie characters of others, and not to develope tlieir own. 
They were the first, at a period when the ancient drama was 
entirely forgotten, to represent, in a dramatic form, the great 
events which accompanied the establishment of the Christian 
religion ; the mysteries, the belief in wdiich was inculcated, as* 
a part of that system ; or the incidents of domestic life, to 
excite the spectators to laughter, after the more serious repro 
sentations. The same talent which enabled them to versify a 
long history in the heroic style, or to relate a humorous anec- 
dote with the spirit of a jester, prompted them to adopt, in 
their dramas, similar subjects and a similar kind of versifica- 
tion. They left to those who had to recite these dialogues, 
the care of delivering them with an air of truth, and of accom- 
panying tliem with the deception of scenic decoration. 

The first who awakened the attention of the people to 
compositions, in which many characters were introduced, were 
the pilgrims who had returned l*om the Holy Land. TJicy 
tans displayed to the eyes of their countrynum all which they 
had thcinsclvcs beheld, and with which every one was desirous* 
of being acquainted. It is believed, that it was in the twelfth, 
or at all events in the thirteenth century, that these drariiatie 
representations were iiivt <‘xhibited in the. open streets# It 
was not, however, until the conclusion of the fl>nrtcc*nlh 
century, that a company o\i pilgrims, who, by the represent- 
ation of a brilliant spectacle, had asjjibted at the solemnjzatinn 
i r the niqdials hetween Charles YJ. and Isabella of Havana, • 
lerined an establislinient in Paris, and n<id(*rtook to amurellnj 
public by regular dramatic cntcrtaiiiinents. 'i,'bcy were de- 
nominated the Praternity of the Passion ; from the l*assiou 
of our Saviour being one of their most celebrated represent 
ations. 

This mystery, the most ancient draiyatic work of modern 
Europe, comprehends tlni whole history of our Lord, from his 
baptism to his death. • The piece was too long to b“e repre- 
sented without interruption. It was, therefore, continued 
from day to day ; and the whole mystery was divided into a 
certain number of jour ncc.% each of whieli ihcluded the labours 
or the representation of one day. This name of journte, 
which vvufc abandoned in Franco, when the inystbries 4)ccamo 
obsolete, has retained its place in the Spanish language, al- 
though its origin is forgoyeii. , EigHty-sev en characters, sue- 
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licssivcly, appear in the Mystery of the Passion, amongst whom 
we find the three persons of the Trinity, six angels or arch- 
tiiigcls, the twelve apostles, six devils, Herod and his whole 
j <’ourt, and a host of personages, the invention of the poet’s 
hraiu Extravagant machinery seems to have been employed, 
to give to the representation all the pomp which we find in 
the operas of the present day. Many of the scenes appear to 
have been recited to music, and we likewise meet with 
elioruses. The intermingled verses indicate a very perfect 
uccpiaintancc with the harmony of the language. Some of the 
characters are well drawn, and the scenes occasionally display 
u considerable degree of grandeur, energy, and tragic power. 
Although the language sometimes becomes very prosaic and 
lieavy, and some most absurd scenes are introduced, we yet 
cannot fail to recognize the very high talents which must have 
been employed in the edneeption of this terrible drama, which 
not only surpassed its models, but, by placing before the eyes 
of a Christian assembly all those incidents for which they felt 
the Jiighest veneration, must have afiected them much more 
powerfully than even the finest tragedies can do, at the present 
<lay. 

A few lines and quotations cannot give a clear idea of a 
work so long and various as this ; a work which, when printed 
in double columns, fills a large fij.iio volume, and exceeds, in 
length, the united labours of our tragic authors. Still, as it 
is bur 'object to enable the reader to judgofor himself, and as 
we shall have occaK^on to present him with extracts from 
compositioiiry no less barbarous in the earlier stage of the 
Spanish drama, and which arc merely imitations of the great 
French Mystery, it will be as well to introduce, at least, some 
verses from this a^tollislling production, and to give an idea 
of the various styles, both tragic and comic, of the author. 
The clearness of the language, which is much more intelligible 
than that of the lyrical poets of the !>ame period, immediately 
-^trikes us. Those poets attributed, not only more simplicity, 
hilt also more pomp to the antique phraseology. JJut this 
stately style of expression was excluded from poetry which 
was intended to become popular. The grandeur of the ideas 
and of tint language* of the Mystery of Passion? might be 
though, ki some instances, to belong to a more cultivated age. 
'i’litis,' in the council if the, Je^sy- in which many of the 
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Pharisees deliver their opinions at considerable length, Mor- 
decai expresses himself in the following terms : 

When the Messiah shall command. 

We trust that, with a mighty hand, 

Tn tranquil union, he shall rule the land ; 

His head shall with a diadem he crown’d : 

Glory and Avcalth shall in his house abound : 

Jn justice shall he sway it, and in peace : 

And should the strong oppress or rob the poor. 

Or tyrant turn the vassal from his door, 

When Christ returns, these evils all shall cease.’' 

Saint John enters into a long discourse, and we can only 
account for tlic patience with whicli our forefathers listened 
to these tedious harangues, by supposing that their fatigue 
was considered by them to be an acceptable offering to tlie 
Deity; and that tlicy were pcrsuadcul ♦Jiat every thing which 
did not excite them to laughter or tears, was put down to the 
account of their edification. The following scene in dialogue, 
in wiiicli Saint John undergoes an interrogation, display .-s 
^ onsiderablt3 ability : — 

AfiVAS. 

Though fallen be iiiau’s sinful line. 

Holy Prophet ! it is writ, 

Christ shall come to ransom it, 

And by doctrine, aijd by sign • 

Ih-i ng them to his g%cc divine. 

Wherefore, seeing now the form 
Of thy high deeds, thy grave discour.‘»e. 

And virtues shewn of great esteem,^ 

That thou art he, we surely dccin.t 


• Quant Alcssias, quant Ic Crist riignera, 
Nou.s csp6rons qu’il nous gouvcriiera 
Mil forte main, eii union tranquille ; 
Couronne d’or sur son chef portcra,^ 

Gloirc ct richesse eii sa maison aura, 
.rustice et paix rigira sa famille. 

I'll si Ic fort le povre oppresse ou pi He, 

Si le tyran son franc vassiil exilic, 

Quant Crist vicnilra tout sera mis cn oj’dre. 


t ADYAS. 

Sainct Prophfetc ! il nous cst cs- 
cript % 

Que Ic Crist, pour nous racheter. 
Sc doit d, nuns man i fester, ^ 

lilt rodiiyrc par sa doctrine * ? 
Le peuple cii sa gracc^ divine. 

VOL. I. 


Far i|uoi, veu les ensei^emens 
Les liaulx ntits ct les ]^echei]acns 
Dont tu cndoctrines tes procames ; 
Kous (Ipultous quo ce soit toy- 
• mcsiucs 

Qui monti’cs tes I'^llcs vCrtus.* 

P SAIWT 
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FAINT JOHN. 

I am not Mcssialj ! — ' 

At the leot of Christ 1 bow. 

ELYACIIIM. 

AVliy, tlien, wildly \v:in<k*rc.st thou, 

Xakcd, ill tliis wildcnicss^ 

Say ! ^\hat faith dost thou profess ^ 

And to uliom <hy service paid 

llANNANYAS. 

Thou a5-seni1)lcst, it i.s sahl, 
hi these lonely woods, a crowd 
M’o hear thy voice proclaim iiij? loud, 

Ijike that of our most holy men. 

Art thou a king in l'-i*ael, then^ 

Knoiv’st tliou the law sand prophecies’ 
Who art thou t say • 

NATHAN. 

^ TIlou ilost ad\ i.>e 

i^Icssiah Is c»uno down hclow'. 

Hast seen hiii) ^ say, hoiv dost lln)u know 
i )r art thou he? 

SAINT JOHN. 

J answer, Ko 1 
K venoR. 

Who art Ihou ^ Art Klias then ’ 

JVrha])s I'ilias ’ 

SAINT JOHN. 

hannan/a.s. 

. A gain ! 

Who art thou '> what thy name > EYpros.-; 
For ueveiL‘*uivly shall wc guess. 

Thou art tluj Vroj>het ! 


S\1NT jr.HAN. 

Xon Fills ; jc ne suis pas CMirist^.s, 
.dais desouls lui je lu’liuinilic. 

eltachiji. {. 

D’oii tc vient doiicqucs la folic 
De toi tcAir en ces deserts, 

Tout iiu ; dis nous de (|uoi tu .sers, 
Ft quelle doctrine tu preot lies' 

llANNANl'AS. 

On nous a dit quo tu t’cmpeschcs 
i)’as.scmbler poujilea par, cos bois 
l*oiir veiiir cscoutor hi voix, 
Comme d’uii homme solcrniicl. 
Hs-tii done maitre cn Jsrao^? 
Scai-tu Ics lois ct prophelics, 
Qu’cst-cc dfc loi ? I 


NATH 

'I'll nous puhllcs 
Qiie ]\lcss\as cst ja veiiu ; 

(y'oiiiuio le seai-tu? I'as-tii vu '! 
list-cc toi ^ 

SAINT JEIIAK 

Cc no suis je inyc. 

NACTIOR. 

Kt(|uel homme os-tudonc? ITelye? 
Te dis-tu Ilclyaii] 

SAINT JEHAN. 

Mon. 

iiannanyAs. 

Mon? 

t>ui, 0 S'tu done'* quel cs tton nomi 
IViaginci^jc im le puis. 

Tu c-i Ic Proidietel 


SAINT 
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SAINT JCiIIjr. 

I am not — 

KI.YA0lir3I. 

Wlio and what art tliou? Tell us what ! 

^J’hat true answer we may hear 
To our lords, wdio sent iis hero 
To learn thy name ami mission. 

SAINT JOHN. 

T o.c da )iKt ntin i>t dt 'H.rto. 

A voire, a solitary cry 
In the desert paths am I ’ 

Smooth the paths, and make them meet, 

For the threat llcdcemer’s feet. 

Him, who brought by onr misdoing, 

Comes for this foul w'orld’s renewing. 

The result of this scene tlic con»"cfsion of the jiersons tf> 
whom Snint John addresses himselT. They eagerly demand 
to be baptized, and the eereinony is followed by the baptism 
of Jesus himself. But the versification is not so remarkable 
as the stage direction.s, which transport us to the very period 
of these Gothic rc^presentalious. 

“Here Jesus enters the waters of Jordan, all naked, aryl 
Saint John tak<\s some of th(‘ water in his hand and throws it 
on the head of Jesus — ^ 

S.\INT JOHN. , 

Sir, joii now liuptized arc, 

As it suits my simple skill, 

Not Lli(j lofty rank you lill ; 

Cnincct for such great service 1; 

Yet my Cod, so <lehoiiair, 

All that'.s w.iiitiii" w'ill supply.^ 


SAINT JKIIAN. 

Nou suis. 

KLVACIIIM. ^ 

(iui es-tu donc^ or te do nonce, 

A fin quo nous donnons rcponsc 
Aux gr.an3 l*rinces de notre foi, 
liui nous out transmis devers toi 
Pour savoir qui tu es. 

SAlig: JKUAN. 

Ego 

Vox claviantis in dcserto. 

Jc suis voiy an desert eriant, • ^ 
Quo chacun soit rcetifiant 


ha voic dll j^auveur du Aionde, 
Qui \ieiit pour notre ooulpe im- 
iiionde ■% , 

Itrparcr sans doiibtc qiieleonquc. 

* SAINT JEHAN. 

Sire, vous cLcs liapti/o. 

Qui a voire haute uohles.se 
N’apparliciit no a ma .“implesse. 

Si digne service dc fairc ; 

Toutefois moil IMeii dehoniuure 
Veuillc^'iipph'cr Ic surplus. 
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“ Here Jesus comes out of the river Jordan, and throws 
himself on his knees, all naked, before Paradise. Then God 
the Father speaks, and the Holy (xhost descends, in the form 
of a white dove, upon the head of Jesus, and then return:^ 
into Paradise : — and note, that the werds of God the Father 
be very audibly pronounced, and well ^ollnded, in three 
voices ; that is to say, a treble, a counter-treble, and a counter- 
bass, all in tune : and in tliis way must the followinp^ lines be 
repeated — 

// ic p.sf fifiitJt 'nu'us diMua', 

In t/ao niihi hnie eomjdtu ai. 

<JVsLui-ci est moil tils iimr .Ii'mik, 

Quo bioii me plairit, mu plaiKUice (.nt cii Iiii." 

As this mystery was not only tlic model of subsequent 
tragedies, but of (^omddies likewise, we inir^t extract a few 
verses from the dialogues Of the devils, wJio till all the comia 
parts of the drama. The eagerness of tluise personages to 
maltreat one another, or, as the original expresses it, d sc lor- 
choimar (to give one another a wipe), always produced much 
laughter in the assembly. 

\ jlEKITII. 

• Wlio he is 1 cannot, tell - 

This Jesus; but I knowirull well 
That, in all the worlds ttiat be, 

There is not fjiieli a one as he. 

AVho it is that gave him hirth 
1 know vpt, nor from whence on cart It 
lie came, or what great devil laugh i him. 

•^IJut in no evil have 1 caught him ; 

>ror know 1 any vice he hath. 


IJaro ! but you make mo wr(»tli ; 
When dismal nows 1 hear. 

BKKITII. 

AVlicreforc so ?• «. 


* BKHITII. 

Jc nc B^ay qui cst eo Jesu.s, 
^Mais jc croy qu’en run^crscl 
N’cn y a jioint encore ung id ; 
Qui que fait on terre conyu, 

Jc ne B^ay d'oh il cst 


No quel grant dyablc fa jircsche; 
Mais il n’est vice nc pcche 
j)c quoi jc Ic ^^(;ussc charjicr, 

NATHAN. 

Haro, tu me tais entager 
Quand il taut que lels mots c>.coutc. 
IJJ'KITII. 

Li pourquoi J 


4 
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SATAN. 

lieeaiise I fear 

lie will make my kingdom less. 
Leave him in the wilderness, 

And let us return to Hell 
To Lucifer our tale to tell, 

And to ask his sound advice. 

BERTTU. 

The imps arc ready in a trice ; 
Letter escort cannot be. 

LUCIKLi:. 

Is it Satan tliat f see. 

And Berith, coming in a passion t 

ASTAllOTir. 

Master ! let me lay the hish on. 
Here's the thing to do the deed. 

LCCIFKi;. 

ncase to modcr.ate your snee^fl 
To lash behind and lash Injfore ye, 
lire you l)car them tell their story. 
Whether shame they bring or glor\ 


As soon as the devils have given an account to their sove- 
reign, of their eb.^'crvalions and thedr vain ctrorts to tempt 
•Jesus, Astaroth tliruws liimsell* upon them with his imps, Jnd 
lashes tlieiii back to earth from the infernal regions. 

Tlic example which was fc*t by the aiitlior of the Mysterjr 
of the Passion, was soon followed Uy a crowd of imitator.^, 
whose names, for the most part, have been lost. The’ Mys- 
t(,‘ry of the Conception, and the Nativ it/'*of our Jjord, and of 
the Hesurreetion, arc amongst the most ancient of these. The 
legends of the. saints were, in their turn, dramatized and i)rc- 
pared for the tlicatre : and, in short, the whole of the Old 
Testament was brought upon the stage. In the same mys- 

9 


S A THAN'. 

Pour cc qiJoJe doulJio 
Qu'cii la fin j’en woic <lesert. 
LaiKSons-le ici on cc desert, 

Kt nous cn courona en enfer 
Hour conscillcr il Lucifer, 

Sut le.s cas que jc lui vciil.v dire. 

BERITn. 

Lea dyablca vous vculent conduire, 
^ians avoir mciUeur sauf coudhi^ 


Lniniii. 

,r’a]H*r(;oy Satlian ct BcrkJj. 

Qui revienuent moult eiiipCchcs. 

ASTAROTH. 

Si vous voulcK^qu’ils aoient torchc.s, 
Vcey Ics instruiueiLS tous prCI.8. 

LUOIFER- 

Nc Ic hafe pas dc ei pr!^, • 

A frappor dcrriiire ot devanfc ; 

Oiiir i{j|iTL Icur rapport avant, 
S^'avoir s'il nous porte dommage. 

» • 
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tery, tlie characters were often introduced at various staj^cs 
of life, as infants, youths, and old men, represented by dilfer- 
<int actors ; and in the margin of some of the mysteries we 
find, Here enter the second, or the third, Israel or Jacob. 
When the mystery was founded on historical facts not gene- 
rally known, the poets exercised thejr own invention more 
freely, and did not hesitate to mingle comic scenes in very 
serious pieces. Thus, wdien they exhibited the saints tri- 
umphing over tem[)tatioii, and their contempt for the allure- 
ments of the flesh, they often introduced language and scenes 
<|uite at variance with the serious nature of these sacred 
dramas. 

The theatre, on which the mysteries were rc'presenled, was 
always composed of an elevated sealfold, divided into three 
[larts ; heaven, hell, and the earth between them. It was in 
this central portion that Jerusalem was sometimes represented, 
or occasionally the native country of some saint or patriarch, 
wdiitlior angels descended or devils ascended, as their interfe- 
rence in mundane affairs was called for. In tlie higher and 
llie lovrer parts of the theatre, the proceedings of the Dcaty 
and Lucifer might be discerned. The pomp of these repre- 
.scA.tations continued increasing for the space of two centuries; 
and, as great value was set on l||ie length of the piece, some 
mysteries could not be rcipresemcd in less than forty days. 

^ The Clares de la Ba^oche, or Clerks of the llevols, who 
werc'an incorporated society at Paris, and whose duty it was 
to regulate the pubti'e festivities, at length resolved to amuse 
the people .with some dramatic representations tlicmsclvcs. 
But, as the fraternity of the Passion had obtain(*d, in 1402, a. 
royal licence to represent mysteries the clerks Averc com- 
pelled to abstain from that k’ d of exhibition, and they, there- 
fore, invented a nc\i one, which differed in name, rather than 
in substance, from the former. These Avere the jlforalitles, 
which 'were also borrowed from the historical parts, or tlie 
parables of the Bible, as that of the Prodigal Son. Sometimes 
they were purely allegorical compositions, in Avhich God and 
the devil were introduced, aecompunied by the virtues or 
vices. In a morality cntiihul le hteii advise et le mal advise, 
almost forty allegorical characters appear, anH, amongst 
others, the different tenses of the verb to reign — as llegno, 

Jtegnavi, and RegnahS. In .the course of this Avork, we shall 
. ( 

< 
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have occasion to notice, in speaking of the Spanisli drama, 
even during the times of Lope de Vega and Calderon, the 
Autos sacrainentalas^ wliich were allegorical i^ieces, evidently 
of the same nature as the ancient IMoralities. 

It is to the Clerks dc laBazoche, likewise, that we owe the 
invention of comedy. IVJiilst the fraternity of the Las^iou 
conceived themselves bound only to present edifying ])iec -s 
to the public, the Clerks de la Bazoche, who did not consider 
themselves as ecclesiastics, mingled with their Jiioralitie-:, 
farces, of which the sole object was to excite the laughter of 
the spectators. All the gaiety and vivacity of the French 
character was displayed, in the ludicrous I'cpresentations of 
such rejal adventures as had perhaps been the conversation (d* 
the town. Tlie versilication was managed wdth great earc, 
and one of these farces, the Acocat Pathclin^ which was 
represented for the first time in 1480, and has been attributed 
to an ecclesiastic of the name of l^lerro Blunchet de Poitiers, 
may still be considered asa mo<lcl of French gaiety and eoinic 
powers. None of tlicse farces w’cro more successful than 
this, and none have so well niuintaiiied their celebrity. It 
was translated into Latin, in 1 .312, by Alexander Connibert, 
and was imitated by the famous Reuehlin. limeys reii#c)- 
dclhid it, and it was again brought forward in 170(* and i> 
represented to the pnj.^ent Jay. 

In the reign of C^havlcs V"L, likpwdse, and at tlic cor.i- 
menccmeiit of the tiftec'iUh century, a third comic coiiipany 
was established, the Pnfuns w lio, under Ibr 

(command of tlie chief, hi Prince des sots, under^^ok to make 
the French laugh at their own follies, and introduced per- 
sonal, and even political satire upon the stage. 

Thus, every species of dramatic representation was revived 
by the French. This \vas the result of ?!iat talent for imita- 
tion, wdiieh s(jems peculiar to the French people, astysted by 
a pliancy of thought, wificli enables them to conceive new 
characters, and a correctness <4* intellect, which always cai - 
rics them directly to the object at which they aim, or to tie* 
efioct which they w’isli to produce. All tliese discoveri<*‘', 
Avhich led in other countries to the establishment of the Ro- 
mantic dnwna, w^ere known in France nioro than :i century 
before the rise of the Spanish or Italian theatre, or even 
before the classical autljwrg w^e^c lir.^ studied and imitated. 
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At the end of the sixteenth century, these new pursuits 
acquired a more immediate influence over the literature of 
France. They wrought a change in its spirit and its rules ; 
but without altering the national character and taste, which 
had: been manifested in the earliest productions of the Trou- 
veres. It is licre that the history of the literature of France 
has its commencement ; and, at the same period, we shall 
abandon it. But, in examining the literature of the South, 
which, from the Romance languages, has been called the 
RomantiCy it was necessary to bestow some attention upon 
one of the most celebrated of the romance dialects, and one, 
too, which boasts of poets who display so superior a fertility 
of invention. If it should be thought deficient in sensibility, 
in enthusiasm, in ardour, or in depth and truth of thought, 
it has yet surpassed all other languages in its inventive genius. 
We arc now about to proceed to the History of Italian 
Poetry, from its rise, to the present times. Yet, even there, 
we shall recognise the spirit of the Trouv^res in the majestic 
allegories of Dante, who, although he has inhnitely surpassed 
it, has yet taken the Romance of the Rose for his model. We 
shall, likewise, trace the same spirit in the talcs of Boccaccio, 
twhicii are frequently nothing more than the ancient fabliaux. 
In the poems of Ariosto, also, aiyl in all those cliivalric epics, 
for which the romances of Adftnez and his cont(*mporarics 
prepired the way, thn Trouvercs will meet us. In the 
Spanish school, as late as the seventeeiilli century, we shall 
discover imitations t»f the ancient inysU'ries of the Troiivcres : 
and^Lopc de Vega, and Calderon, will nnnind us of the fra- 
ternity of the Passion. F.vcn amongst the Portuguese, Vasco 
Lobeira, the author of Amadis, seems to have been educated 
in this early french sclioo’ It is not, therefore, without 
suflicient reason, that, in a View of the Literature of the 
South, ^vc have thought ourseh es compelled to bestow some 
attention on the language, the spirit, and tlie poetry of our 
ancestors. 
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ON TIIK ITALIAN LANQLAaK — DANTK. 

Thk liinguiigc of Provence had attained its lii^Iicr^t decree 
of cultivation ; Spain and Portugal had already produced 
more than one poet ; and the Lanyue iHOil, in the north of 
France, was receiving considerable attention, wliile the Italian 
was not yet enumerated amongst the languages of hkiropc, 
and the richness and harmony of its idiom, gradually and 
obscurely formed amongst the populace, were not as yet 
appreciated. But a great poet, in the thirteenth century, 
arose to immortalize this liitlicrto neglected tongue, and,* 
aided by his single genius, it soon advanced with a rapidity 
which left all competition at a distance. 

The Lombardian Duchy of Benevento, comprising -^tlie 
greater part of the modern kingdom of Naples, had p* <\s(‘rved, 
under independent princesA^nd siirrounded by the (Greeks and 
the Sarjicens, a degree of civilization, which, in the earlier part 
of the middle ages, was unexampled througliout the rest of 
Italy. Many of the fine arts, and sorn?; branches of science, 
were cultivated there Avith success. Tin*, schools of S.denio 
communicated to the West the medical skill of the Arabs, and 
the commerce of Amalfi, introduced into thosi^ fertile pro- 
vinces, not only wealth, but knowledge. From the eighth to 
the tenth century, various historical >vorfvS, written, it is true, 
in Jjatin, but distinguished for tlicir fidelity, tbeir ^irit, and 
their lire, proceeded frtfm the pen of several men of talent, 
natives of that district, some of whom clothed their compo- 
sitions in hexameter verses, which, compared witli others of 
the same period, display superior facility and fancy. 'Flie 
influx of foreigners consequent upon tlie invasion of the 
Norman adventurers, who founded a sovereignty in Apulia, 
was not sufficiently great to effect a change in the language ; 
and, under their goveran^pnt, ^he Italian or Sicilian tongue 
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lirst assumed a settled form. The court of Palermo, early in 
the twelfth century, abounded in riches, and consequently 
indulged in luxurious habits ; and there the first accents of 
the Sicilian mnsc were heard. There, too, at the same 
' perlqd, the Arabs ac(juired a degree of influence and credit 
which they liave never possessed m any other Christian 
court. The palace of AVilliam the First, like those of the 
inoiiarchs of the East, was guarded by Mahomc'tan eunuchs. 
From them he selected his favourites, his friends, and some- 
times even his ministers. To attach themselves to the arts 
and to the various avocations which contribute to the pleasures 
of life, was the peculiar province of the Saracens, by whom 
half of the island was still occupied. When Frederick the 
Second, at the end of the twelfth century, succeeded to the 
throne of the ^formau monarchs, he transported numerous 
colonics of Saracens into A])ulia and the Principality, but he 
did not banish them from cjtlier his service or his court. Of 
them his army was composed : and tlui governors of his j)ro- 
vinees, whom he denominated Justiciaries, Avcrc chosen 
almost exclusively from their number. 'I'hus was it the 
destiny of the Arabians, in the East as well as in the West of 
Eiv;ope, to communicate to the Latin nations their arts, their 
science, und their poetry. 

From the history of Sicil3% Ave/.aay deduce the eflects pro- 
duced^ by Arabian influence on the Italian, or as it was tlien 
coiisidcrcd, the Sicilian 'poetry, tvith no less certainty than 
that witliAvhich wc ti:acc its connexion, in the county of l>ar- 
celonti, and in tlie kingdom of Castile, witli the first cfllu ts of 
the Proveiupil and Spanish poets. AVilliam the First, an 
effeminate and voluptnoub prince, forgot, in his palace of 
Palermo, amidst Jus Moorish eunuchs, in the song and tlie 
feast, those commotions which agitated his realms. The 
regency of the kingdom devolved, at his decease, upon Iiis 
widoAv, vvho intrusted the governmt-nt to Gayto Petro, llie 
chief of the eunuchs, connected with the Saracens of Africa. 
All the comruercc of ralermo was monopolized by the infidels. 
They were the prbfessors of every art, and the inventors of 
every variety of luxury. The nation accommodated itself to 
their customs ; and in their public festivals, it Avaa usual for 
Christian and Moorish women to sing in concert, to the music 
of their slaves. AVe maj'^ safely conolude that on these occa- 
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sions each party adopted their mother tongue ; and that the 
Italian females who responded, in melancholy cadence, to the 
tambours of their Moorish attendants, would, in all proba- 
bility, adapt Sicilian words to African airs and measures.* 

A complete separation liad now taken place betwe^fi the* 
ordinary language of the country and the Latin tongue. Of 
the latter, the women were ignorant. The general adoi)tion 
of the language to which their delicacy gave new graces, and 
in which alone they were accessible to the gallantry of their 
adraii ors, was a necessary result. It was now submitted to 
rules, and enlivened by that sensibility of expression, of which 
a dead and pedantic langiuigc ceases to be susceptible. For a 
century and a half, in fact, it would seem that the Sicilians coii- 
lined themselves to the composition of love-songs alone. These 
primitive specimens of Italian poetry have been studiously 
preserved, and tlicy have been anJlyzed by M. Ginguene, 
with equal talent and learning.* To his work, such of our 
I’ciaders as may wish to obtain a more particular knowledge of 
these relics, will have satisfaction in referring ; nor can the^ 
apply to a better source of information, for more complete 
and profound details, on llic subjc'et of Italian poetry, than 
(?an possibly IiJid a pla<*e in a condensed history of the gene- 
ral literature of the South. • 

The merit of amatorytl)oetry consists, almost entirely, 
in its expression. Its warmth aiu^ tenderness of sentiment 
i.<> injured by any exertion of mere ingenuity and* fancy, • 
in the pursuit of which the poet, or tfee lover, seems to lose,* 
rig] It of his proper object. Little more is required from liim 
than to represent with sensibility and with truth, the feelings 
which are common to all who love. The liarrnony of language 
is the best means of expressing that of the heart. 13ut this 
])rinciplc seems idmost entirely to Jiavo» escaped the notice of 
the first Sicilian and Italian writers. TJic exarajglc of the 
Arabs and of the Provencals induced tlicun to prefer ostentation 
lo simplicity, and to exercise a false and affected taste in thti 

^ On the ‘Ljath of William the First of Sicily, lTii;;o FahMiidus, a 

celebrated contemporary historian, “ l*er tolum aiitcm hoc triLliiuni 
miiliercs, nohilcsqne matron.'o, nuuciiue ex morlc 

dolor nonjietus ohvenorat, saccis operta', it:>sis criiiilmw, et dij jjoc- 
tuque turmatim iiiccdcntcs, aiu*illariiin pra'ountjc miillitiidiiic, totarn 
eivitatem uliilatu complchant, ad pulsatai^' nipana eantu tlebili respon* 
dentes.” MurccOori, Scripts U^r. l^lie. t. Vii. p. o03. 
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choice of their poetical ornaments. In the best specimens of 
this school, we should find little to reward the labour of trans- 
lating them ; and we feel still less inclined to draw the inferior 
^ pieces from their deserved obscurity. It is, therefore, prin- 
cipalij with a view to the history of thr language, and of the 
versification, that we turn over the pages of Ciullo d’Alcamo, 
tho Sicilian ; those of Frederick the Second, and of his Chan- 
cellor, Pietro delle Vigne, of Oddo delle Colonne, of Mazzco di 
Ricco, and of other poets of the same class. 

The form of their versification was modelled upon that of 
the Provencals, or, perhaps, derived it.s origin from the same 
source as th(3 latter. The verse was determined, not by the 
quantity, but by tlie accent of the syllables, and was always 
rhymed. Of all the feet employed by the ancients in the 
combination of syllables of different quantity, the iambic alone 
still continued in use; live of them being comprised in the 
heroic verse, and three or four, in verses of a shorter measure. 
In the former, ten syllables were thus contained, exclusive of 
* the mute; of nhich the fourth, the eighth, and the tenth, or 
the sixth and the tenth, were accented. The rhymes wore 
governed by the rules of the Proven(;als, and were, us in the 
pop^ns of that country, intermingled in such a manner as to 
anticipafc recurring terminations at certain passages of the 
poem, and by tliUb connecting t^.e composition, to give it a 
btronger hold upon the, ‘memory. The pioc(‘ was generally 
di\ idcH into stanzas or couplets, and the car of tlie i eadcr was 
taught to appreciatc.^^iot only the musical charm of each iii- 
di\ id’ial line,, but the general harmony of the wliolc. 

The language employed by the Sicilians in their poetical 
attempts, was not the popular dialect, as it then cxist(*d 
amongst tlic natives of the island, and as we btill lind it pre- 
bcrved in some Sicilian songs, scarcely intelligible to the 
Italians fliemselves. From tlie Imperial courjt, and that of 
the kings of Sicily, it had alread^’reccivcd a more elegant 
form ; and those laws of grammar, which were originally 
founded upon cubtom, had now obtained the ascendancy over 
it, and prescribed their own rules. I’lie linfjua cortujianay 
the language of the court, wus already distinguished as the 
purest of fhe Italian dialects. In Tuscany, it Oamc into 
general use ; and, previous to the end of the thirteenth 
century, it received g/^at sfabiljty* from several WTiters of 
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that country, in verse as well as in prose, who carried it veijn 
nearly to that degree of* perfection which it has ever since, 
maintained. For elegance and purity of style, Ricordano 
Malaspina, who wrote the History of Florence in 1280, jnny ^ 
be pronounced, at the present day, to be in no degree iiiierior 
to the best writers now extant. 

No poet, however, had yet arisen, gifted with absolute 
power over the empire of the soul ; no philosopher had yet 
pierced into the deptlis of feeling and of thought ; when 
Duntc, tlic greatest name of Italy, and the father of her 
j)oetry, appeared, and demonstrated the mightiness of liis 
genius, by availing himself of the rude and imperfect materials 
within his reach, to construct an edifice resembling, in mag- 
nificence, tliat universe whose image it reflect'?. Instead of 
amatory effusions, addressed to an iiiyiginary beauty ; instead 
of madrigals, full of sprightly insipidity, sonnets laboured inta 
liarraony, and strained or discordant allegories, the only 
models, in any modern language, which presented themselves 
to the notice of Dante ; that gr'*at genius conceived, in liiT 
vast imagination, the mysteries of the invisible creation, and 
unveiled them to the eyes of the astonished world. 

In the century immediately preceding, the energy of sAnc 
bold and enthusiabtic mir^ls liad been directed to religious 
objects,. A new spiritual” force, surpassing in activity and 
fanaticism, all monastic institutioiw before established, was ^ 
organized l)y Saint Francis and Saint Dominick, whose furious 
luirangues and bloody persecutions revived that zeal, which, 
for several centuries past, had appeared to slumber. In the , 
C(dls of the monks, nevertheless, the first symptoms of 
reviving literature were seen. Their studies had now as- 
sumed a schohistic character. To tby imagination of the. 
zealot, the different conditions of a future state were con- 
tinually present ; and Jlie spiritual objects, which, he saw 
with the eyes of faith, were invested with all the reality of 
Tnat(u ial forms, by the force with which they were presented 
to his view in detailed descriptions, and in dissertations dis- 
plajdng a scientific acquaintance with the exact limits of 
every toi^cnt, and the graduated, rew^^rds of glorification. 

A • f singular instance of the manner in . wliicfl these 
ideas w i re impressed upon the people, is afforded by the 
native city of^Dante, Tn which the celebration of a festival 
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^ graced by a public representation of tbe infernal tortures ; 
and it is not unlikely tliat the first circulation of the work of 
that poet gave occasion to this frightful exhibition. Tlie 
( ^Dcd pf the Arno was converted into the gulf of perdition, 
where- all the horrors, coined by the prolific fancy of the 
monks, were concentrated. Nothing was wanting to make 
the illusion complete ; and the spectators shuddered at the 
shrieks and groans of real persons, apparently exposed to the 
alternate extremes of fire and frost, to waves of boiling pitch 
and to serpents.* 

It appears, then, that when Dante adopted, as the subject 
of his immortal poem, the secrets of the invisible world, and 
the three kingdoms of the dead, he could not possibly have 
selected a more popular theme. It had the advantage of 
combining the most profound feelings of religion, with those 
vivid recollections of patrioMc glory and party contentions, 
which were necessarily suggested by the re-appearance of the 
illustrious dead on tliis novel theatre. Such, in a word, was 
tAe magnificence of its scheme, that it may justly be con- 
sidered as the most sublime conception of the human 
intellect. 

Ax the close of the century, in the year 1300, and in the 
W'cek of Easter, Dante supposes himself to be wandering in 
the deserts near Jerusalem, and 'to be favoured wiiji the 
means of access to the realm of shadows. He is there met 
by Virgil, the object of Lis incessant study and admiration, 
wdio takes upon himself the oflicc of guide, and who, by his 
own admirablo description of the heathen hell, seems to have 
acquired a kind of right to reveal the mysteries of these 
forbidden regions. The two bards arrive at a gate, on which ^ 
are inscribed these terrific ■words : — 

** Through in« you pass into (he eity of woe : 

•Through me you j):iss into ctcrinp pain : 

Through me, among (lie pcoido lost for aye, 

J listice the founder of my fabric mov’d : 

To rear mc^ was the tasl of power divine, 

Siipi-omcslVisdom, and primeval lovc.f 


This scene Occurred at Florence on (he Ist May, 1304. 
t The three persons ortho ^^'cssed IViuity. The Knglish versions of 
the extracts from Dante, arc taken fttoui (^ary’s Translation. 
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me lhiu«5s create were none, .save things 
K Jemal, ami eternal 1 endure. 

AH hope abandon, ye nlio enter hero.”* 

By the decree of the Most High, the companions f?re, 
liowever, enabled to pass the gates of hell, and to penetrate 
into the dismal sojourn. 

Here sighs, with lamentations and loud moans, 
llcsounded through the air, xncrcM by no star, 

That e'en 1 wept at entering. Various tongues. 

Horrible languages, outcries of woo. 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

AVith hands together smote that swelled the sound';, 

Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 

Itoiind througli that air, with solid darkness stain’d, 

bike to the sand that in (he uhirlwind Hies, f 


Notwithstanding their afflictions, tl'iBsc sufferers were not 
such as had been positively wickedf but such as, if they had 
lived without infamy, had y'ct no claims to virtue. 

** This miserable fate 

Suffer the uretcluMl souls of Lho*' *, who liv’d 
Without or praise or blame, witli tliat ill band 
Of angels mix’d, who nor rebellious prov’d, 

Nor yet were true to Ood, but for themselves 

Were only. From his bounds Heaven drove them foifli, 

Not to impair his lustre : nor the depth 
Of Hell receives them, lest Ih’ accursed tribe 
Should glory thence with cxultaiu^ vain.” 

* X * * » 

“ Fame of them the world hpith none, 

Nor suffers ; mercy and justice scorn them both. 

Speak not of llieui, but look, and pas.s them by.’'t 

Leaving thi.s ignoble multitude, the poets arrive at the 
gloomy banks of Acheron, where are assembled, from every 

.1 

^ Jufcrno, canto iii. v. 1. 

Per me si va mdla ^Itta dolcnte : 

Per rnc si va iicU’ eferuo dolorc : 

Per me si va tra l.a perduta goiitc. 

Oiiistizia mossc 'I mio alto fattorc : , 

Fece mi la divina polcstate, 
ba somma sapienza e '1 priino amore. 

Dinan/i a me non fur co.se cretUe • 
non eterne, cd io etcnio duro : 

TjUficiatc ogni speranza, voi ch’^^ntratc. 

t liffcrno, canto iii, v. 2*2. • * t In/e^-no, canto iii. v._34, 3cc. 
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g frt of the earth, such as have died in the displeasure of 
oci. Divine justice pursues their steps, and terror, more 
powerful tlian desire, hurries them on. The reprobate souls 
, are transported across the melancholy waters, in the boat of 
ChaVon ; for Dante, in common with many fathers of the 
church, under the supposition that pagnnisni, in the person 
of its infernal Gods, represented the evil anojels, made no 
scruple to adopt its fables. He thus blended with the terrors 
of the catholic faith, all the brilliant colouring of the (ireek 
mythology, and all the force of poetical association. In his 
picture of the Last Judgment, Michael Angelo drew from 
Dante his ideas of hell. AVe there ace Cliaron carrying over 
the cond(»mned souls ; and forgetting that he is introduced, 
not as an infernal God, but as the evil spirit of the stream, 
it has been objected to the painbu* of tiie Sestinc Chapel, 
that he has confounded the two religions, when, in fact, he 
has not transgressed the strict faith of the church. 

The poets, proceeding into the depths of the regions of 
darkness, arrive at tlie abode of the wise and just of anti- 
quity, Avho having been necessarily precluded, in their lives, 
from receiving the benefits of baptism, are condemned, by 
tl/c catholic creed, to eternal pains. Their tears and groans 
are extorted, not by actual tortures, but by tlieir eternal 
sense of the want of that bliss which they are destined never 
to atUiiii. Their habit^iion is not unlike the shadowy Kly- 
sium of the poets, and ailbrds a kind of fainter jneture of 
tiarthly existence, wlicre the ])lace of hope is occupied by 
regikct. We may hen* observe, that ]M. de Chateaubriand, 
after having expressed an inclination to exempt virtuous 
heathens from eternal punishment, has since experienced 
some scruples of conseieiiee and in the third edition of his 
Martyrs, has j)enifently retracted a sentiment so pure, so 
benevolent, and so consistent with every attribute of a God 
of infinite goodness. * 

After surveying the heroes of antiquity, Dante, in his 
descent into the abyss, next encounters those whom love se- 
duced into crime, and who died before they had repented of 
their sin.; for the distinction between Hell and Purgatory 
does* not eoui^ist in' the magnitude of the offence, but in the 
circumstances of the last moments of tlui offender. Tlie first 
reprobate shades with 'wliich D^nte meets, arc treated with 
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the greatest share of indulgence, and the punishments become 
more intense, in proportion as he penetrates deeper into the 
bosom of hell. 

Into a place I capic 

Where light waa silent all. Bellowing, there groan'd 
A noi.se, as of a sea in tempest torn 
By warring winds. The stormy blast of hell 
With restless fiirj" drives tho spirits on. 

Whirl’d round and d^lsh'd amain, with sore aniioy.^ 

In the midst of this unhappy throng, Dante recognises 
Francesca di Rimini, daughter of Guido da Polenta, one of 
his patrons, who became the wife of L*tincillotto Malatesti, 
and being detected in an adulterous intrigue with Paolo, her 
brother-in-law, was put to death by her husband. TJie repu- 
tation of this striking episode lias made it familiar to every 
language ; but the beauty and linyihed harmony of the 
original remain without a rival : 

“Bard ! willingly 

I would address tho.>e hvo fogethor coming, 

Which seem so light before tlie wiiul.” lie thuh : 

“Note thou, when nearer Ihcy lo us ajiproach. 

Then by that 1 <j\c which <*arrics them along, 

Entreat; and they will come.” Soon as the wind 
Sway’d them towar<l u.>, 1 thus fram’d my speech : 

“ O wearied spirits ! come, and hold discourse 
AVitli us, if 1\\ none else restrain’d.” As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And fmn, to their .sweet nest rcluifiing home. 

Cleave tho air, wafted by their will along ; 

Thus issu’d, from that troop where ranks, 

Tlicy, through the; ill air speeding: with such force 
My cry prevail’d, by .strong affection urg’d. 

“ O gracious creature and benign ! who go'st 
Visiting, through this element obscure, 

Us, who tlie world with bloody stain imbru’d ; 

If, for a friend, the King of all, we own’d. 

Our pray’r to him .should for thy peace ari.se. 

Since thou hast pity our evil plight. 

Of whatsoe’er to hear or to discourse 
It pleases thee, that will we hear, of that 
Freely with thee di.scoursc, while e’er the wind. 

As now, is mute. Tlie land, that gave me birth, 

Is situate on the coast, where Po 4lcsccii<l.s 
To rest in ocean with his sequent^ streams. 

* Inferno, canto v. v^JS. 
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** Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt, 

Entaiiji'lcrl him hy that fair form, from me * 

Ta’cn in such cruel sort, as grieves me still : 

Ijovc, that denial takes from none bclovM, 

Caught me M'itli pleasing him so passing well, 

Tliat, iia thou scc’st, he yet deserts me not. 

Love brought us to one death : Caina waits 
The poiil, w'ho spilt our life.” 

After a pause, Dante exclaims : 

“ Alas ! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire 
Alust they at length to that ill pass have reach'd 
Then turning, 1 to them my speech address’d. 

And thus began : ** Fi*ancc.sca ! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 

Ilut tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 

Ey what, and how Love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet. uncertain wishes V’ She replied : 

“No greater grief than to remember da} .4 
Of joy, when mis’^y is at hand. That kens 
Thy learn’d instructor* Yet .so eagerly 
If thou art bent to know the primal root. 

From whence our love gat being, I will do 
As one, who weeps and tells his talc. One day, 

For our delight we read of Jjancelot, 

JIow him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us. Oft times by that reading 
j.t)ur eyfis w'erc drawn together, .ind the hue 
Fled from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone wo fell. When of that smile we read. 

The wished smile, rapturously kiss’d 
By one so deep in jovc, then he, who ne’er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling ‘ki.s.s’d. The hook and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors.* In its leaves that day 
We read no more. ” While thus one spirit spake. 

The other wail’d so -orcly, tliat heart struck 
T, through compassion fainting, seem’d not far 
From death, and like a orse tbll’to the groimd.f 

* She yefens to the seducer by the name of Oallchault, a friend of 
l 4 ancclQt,*'and the lover of one of the ladies of Qcnievre, who counte- 
nanced tlicir passion. 

f l7}ferno, canto v. v. 73. It has not been thought necessary, in 
cveiy instance, to give these extracts in the Italian also, when the 
original is so easy of access. A portion, however, of this exquisite pas- 
sage, the reader will, it is hoped, excuse us for here inserting : 

• Si tosto come I’l'cnto a noi gli piega, ^ 

*' Muovo la voce : O anime adannatc ! 

Venitc a n<^''parlar, s’ altri nol niega. 

Quali colombe dal 4^Bio chiamate, 

. » . Coir 
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In the third circle of Hell,* whose capacious gulf is divided 
into seven concentric circles, Dante linds those who are 
punished for tlieir gluttony. Exlt*nded upon the fetid mire, 
.these wretches are eternally exposed to showers of ice. I'lie 
poet is recognised by one of them, and receives from him 
tidings of several of his countrymen. The opposite vices of 
avarice and 4n*odigality siilfer a common punishment, in the 
fourth circle; the inhabitants of which attack each other Avith 
mutual reproaches.f A disgusting slough swallows up those 
Avlio have abandoned themselves to their choleric passions ; J 
and the h(‘resiarclis have, a place reserved for them, within 
the precincts of the city of Pluto.§ A number of tombs are 
scattered over a wide, plain, partially open, and glowing like 
a heated furnace. From tliChC, over whigh the coverings 
remain suspemhul, tlie most dreadful shrieks proceed. As lie 
passes by oiic of the tombs, Dante is tlms saluted by its 
tenant : ^ 

*U) Tuscan ’ (hou, Avho tlirough the city of fire 
Alive art pas.siii<^, ho <Ii.scn'c‘t of siX'ecJi ; 

I ore, please I hoc, stay awhile. Thy utterance 

Declare" Uie jdaee ot Ih.v nativity 

To h ‘ that noble land, with A\hich, i>erchanee, 

I too hCvcMvly dcalt/’ll 

The person who thus addresses him from the midst of the 
flame.'*, proves to be Fariiiata de’ \Jberti, the chief of tlie. 
Ghiheline faction at Flonmce, Avhd triumphed ovm* the 
Guelphs at the battle of Arbia, and saved his country, which 

Coll' all alzatc c ferine, al dolcc iiido 
Viiiigon per acre, da volcr port,at.e ; 

Cotali ii.seir della Bchiera ov’ b Dido, 

A noi Yciicndo per V acre nialiguo ; 

Si forte fu 1’ ail'ettuo.so grido. f 
O animal grazioso e heiiigiio, 

Che visitando vai per V acre perso » 

i4oi, die tig.iAnmo ’1 moudo di sanguigno, 

Se fosse ainicj il lie dell’ uni verso, 

Noi jireghcrcinmo liii per la tua pace, 

Da elf hai pieta del nostro mal pcr\*crso. 

Di tpiel ch’ iidire. c chc parlar ti piacc, 

Noi udinnno, c parlcrumo a vui. 

^ Muiitre chc 1’ aura, comelU, si iace. 

* Inferno. f /&. canto vii. \ X Jh. cs^nio xVn. 

§ Jb. canto ix. , II lo. canto x. v. 23. 

. 
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tile Ghibclincs were about to sacrifice, to secure their own 
safety. Farinata was one of those great characters, of which 
antiquity, or the iiiidille ages, alone, afford us any example. 
Controlling, with the hand of a master, the course of events, 
as well as the minds of men, destiny itself seems to submit to 
his will, and the very torments of hell arc insufficient to dis- 
turb the haughty traiK^uillity of his spirit. He is admirably 
f)ortray(Ml in the conY(*rsation which Dante has assigned to 
him. Every passion is concentrated in his attachment to his 
country and his party; and the exile of the Ghibelines inflicts 
upon him far greater torments than the burning couch upon 
which he is reposing. 

On descending into the seventh circle, Dante perceives a 
vast pool of blood, into which tyrants and homicides are 
plunged. Centaurs, armed with darts, traverse its margin, 
and compel the wrctclies, who raise their heads above the 
surface, to hide them agaift in the bloody stream. Proceeding 
farther, he finds those wlio have committed suicide, suffering 
transformation into th(i shape of trees, and retaining nothing 
of their human character but the power of speech, and the 
sense of pain. As a punishment for having once turned their 
hf nds against themselves, they are deprived of all capacity of 
action. •'On a plain of scorching sand, and exposed to showers 
of lire, the j)oct finds a company of sliades, whose disgraceful 
vices had incurred this penalty; but who, in many respects, 
were 'entitled to liis affection and respect. Amongst these, 
he distinguishes Dru^iietto Latino, his instructor in eloquence 
and poetry; Guido Guerra, Jacopo Rusticucci, and Tegghiaio 
Ahlobrandi, the most virtuous and disinterested republicans 
of Florence, in the preceding century. Dante observes : 

If from die fire 

I had bccii'shelter’d, down amidst them straight 
I (lien had ca‘<t me ; nor iiiy guide, 1 deem, 

■ Would have restrain’d my gopig : but tliat-lear 
Of the dire hiiriiing vanquiKhd the desire, 

Which made me eager of their wish’d embrace. 

I then began : 

I am a coun tryman of yours, who still 
Affectionate have utter’d, and liave heard, 

.Your deeds and n.jmc3 renown’d.”* 


Infirm, canto xvi. v. 47. 
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lie proceeds to give them some intelligence of the affairs 
of Florence, in whose prosperity these victims of eternal tor- 
ture still continue to take the deepest interest. 

It is not our design to follow the steps of the poet from 
circle to circle, from gulf to “ lower gulf.*' 'J'o render the 
description of these terrible scenes at all supportable, we must 
call to our aid the mttgical powers of style, and of verse ; that 
vehement and picturesque genius, which places distinctly 
before our eyes the new world, summoned into being at the 
will of the poet. Above all, we cannot dispense with that 
interest in the personages introduced upon the scene, of 
which Dante availed himself, when, in anticipation of the 
Divine judgments, he described individuals well known to 
his fellow-citizens by their vices, and by the recent conse- 
quences of their crimes, as inhabiting the various mansions of 
hell, recognizing the Florentine J^ard, and losing, ibr a mo- 
ment, the sense of their own agonies, in the remembrance of 
their country and their friends. 

As this great work does not possess any regular act ion, and# 
derives no support from the enthusiasm of human passion, it 
is impossible to lake any lively interest in the hero of the 
story; if, indeed, Dante is not to be considered rather as the 
mere spectator of the pictures conjured up by his iniajination, 
than as the hero of his own tale. It cannot, howc\er, be 
said that the poem is altogether divogted of dramatic interest. 
I'uassistcd and alone, we sec Dante advance into thehnidst 
of demons and condemned souls. Thc^)ivine will lias, it is 
tiue, opened to him the gates of Hell; and Virgil, who bears 
the mandate of Ornnipobmee, attends his steps. Hut the de- 
mons are not the less active in opposing, with their utmost 
malignity, the superior decrees of late. At one time, they 
violently close the gates of Ihdl upon hiti; at another, they 
rush towards him, witli the design of tearing him iij pieces. 
TJiey deceive him with ftilse information, and endeavour to 
lead him astray in the infernal hibyrintli. We are sufficiently 
absorbed in his narrative, to feel interested jri the dangers to 
which he is perpetually exposed ; and the truth of his descrip- 
tions, added to the deep horror inspired by the objects which 
he depietsj* seldom fails to make a Itrong and paiyful impres- 
sion on the mind. Thus, in thc\ twenty -fifth canto, we 
shudder at the tortures,, wjjiich he supposes to be inflicted 
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upon robT)erfl. These miserable oflTejiclcrs inhabit a valley, 
filled with horrible serpents. Before the very fare of Dante, 
one of those monsters sprinj^s upon Agnolo* Brunelleschi, 
envelopes him’ in its folds, and pours its poisonous foam over 
his features. The two bodies soon appear to blend into one ; 
the distinction of colours disappears ; the limbs undergo a 
gradual change ; and when they are disengaged, Brunelleschi 
is tranfornied into a snake, and Cianfa, who liad attacked him, 
recovers the human sliapc. Immediately after, Biioso de’ 
Abbati is wounded by another serpent, which relimpiishes its 
hold, and stretches itself out at his feet. But'so- fixes his 
eyes upon it, but cannot utter a word. Tie staggers and 
gasps, as if overpowered by lethargy oy fever. The eyes of 
the man and of the reptile are steadfastly fixed on each other. 
From tlic wound of the former and the mouth of the latter, 
thick volumes of srnokfc proceed, and as soon as these unite, 
the nature of the two beifigs is changed. Arms arc seen to 
issue from the body of the serpent, while the limbs of the 
<»man contract and disappear under the scaly figure of his 
adversary. While one erects himself, the. other grovels upon 
the earth ; and the two accursed souls, who have interchanged 
th3ir punishments, separate with mutual exticrations. 

The 'jjcncral conception of this unknown world, which 
Dante has revealed to our eyes, is, considered in itself, full of 
grandeur and sublimityc The existence of the three king- 
doms ‘of the dead, in which the sufferings, at least, were all 
of a physical nature,* and to which the language of scripture 
and,.pf the fathers was always literally applied, Avas a point of 
faith which, at the time when the poet flourished, admitted of 
no dispute. The creed of the church had not, liowever, fixed, 
with exact precision, the different abodes of departed spirits, 
and it was difficult Vo form an idea of the separation as well 
as of the degree of rewards and punishments. The future 
state described by the poets of a^itiquity is confused, and 
almost incomprehensible. That of Dante, on the contrary, 
strikes the imagination by the order, regularity, and 
grandeur with which it is depicted. It is impossible, when- 
once impressed with his conceptions, to figure his scenes 
to our fanbv in any sjthei^ form. A horrible abyis occupies 
the interior of our ea^.h. The declivity is not uniform, 
but broken, as it were, into steps, and terminates in the 
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centre of the globe. This is the kingly station of Dhcifer, 
the despotic ruler of these realms of pain, wdio waves his six 
gigantic wings over a frozen ocean, in which he is half sub- 
merged, and is at once the servant and the victim of Almighty 
vengeance. Like him, the other spirits of darkness who 
espoused his cause, are incessantly employed in exercising 
their diabolical malignity on the reprobate souls, whose 
agonies they inflict and partake. From the centre of the 
eartli, a long cavern reconducts the poet to the light of day. 
It opens at the bfise of a mountain, situated on the opposite 
hemisphere. In figure, this mountain is the exact reverse of 
the infernal regions. It forms an immense cone, divided into 
distinct departments, in which arc distributed tliose souls who 
are undergoing the judgments of purgatory. Its avenues arc 
guarded by angels and whenever they permit a purified soul 
to ascend into heaven, the whole mountain rings with the 
joyous thanksgivings of its rerndfiiing inhabitants. On its 
summit, is situated the terrestrial Paradise, which forms the 
communicating link between heaven and earth. The celcstiaU 
regions constitute the third portiiai of this universe, ascend- 
ing in spiral rings, Irom spliere to sphere, to the throne of 
Almighty power. Tlie same unity of design is thus visible 
in the conception of the dififerent worlds ; upon wITich the 
genius of Dante has conferred a diversilied symmetry, com- 
bining, at once, perfect consistency with perpetual novelty, 
and approaching to that which characterizes the works Of the 
creation. ' 

The Divine Comedy is divided into a hundred cantos, '^ach 
containing from one hundred and thirty, to one hundred and 
forty verses. The first canto is intended as a kind of intro- 
duction to the whole work. Thirty-three cantos are then 
devoted to each of the three topics of I/ell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. Proceeding with our rapid sketch, we sliall not at 
present particularize the terrific punishments which the poet 
contemplates in the ocean of ice, swept by the wings of 
Lucifer. Dante issues from the abyss by placing himself 
upon the body of the fiend, and at tlie same time revolving 
round the centre of the earth, towards which all matter gra- 
vitates. iSfis position is then chan^d, and he ascends by the 
path which appeared to him to be J^cclivity. hTmerging to 
the light of day, in the gpjjpsite hemisphere, he discovers a 
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vast o0ean, in the midst of which is placed the steep mountain 
to which we have already alluded. After purifying himself 
from the infernal stains, Dante proceeds to attempt the spiral 
ascent, under the guidance of Virgil, who never forsakes his 
side. As he passes along, he sees the souls of the elect 
chastened by long and severe sufterings. But in the midst 
of their agonies, they arc filled with holy raptures, having 
exchanged faith for certainty, and having always before their 
eyes those heavenly rewards, which they are destined at last 
to attain. The angels who guard the various districts of the 
mountain, or who visit it, in their robes of light, as messengers 
of the Supreme will, continually remind the sufferers that 
their temporary chastisement will be succeeded by the joys 
and the splendours of Paradise. 

In this portion of the work, however, the interest is not 
equally supported. Ah app’*ehension of danger to the person 
of the hero is at an ena; He walks in safety with the 
guardian angels of the place. There is little novelty in the 
v.punishmcrits ; and, such as they are, they do not strike the 
imagination, after those which we have already witnessed. 
Our sympathy, too, for the persons introduced to our notice, 
bpgins to languish. Their present state of existence is 
rendered indifferent to th6m by the vivacity of their hopes ; 
their recollections of the past are absorbed in the future; 
and, ^experiencing no vehement emotions themselves, they 
llavc ’little power to excite them in us. Nor did this defect 
escape the observation of the poet. He endeavours to 
repair it, by entering into philosophical and theological dis- 
cussions, and by detailing all the learning of the schools on 
the most subtle questions of metaphysics. But his style of 
argument, which was respei,..ed as profound at the period 
when he wrote, pr(!Kluces a very different effect upon minds 
which do not allow tlic authority of the doctors to supersede 
that of reason. These disquisition*.., moreover, are always at 
variance with true poetry, and weary the reader, by inter- 
rupting the progress of th action. 

Some interest is, however, occasionally excited by those 
whom Dante here encounters. Thus, on his first entrance 
into. Purgatory, we -are effected by the tender fi&endship of 
the musician, Caselhi, \\:^io endeavours to throw himself into 
the poet’s arms. A striking incident occurs, also, in the third 
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canto, where he is accosted by Manfr<^d, the natural son of 
Frederick, and the greatest prince who has filled the throne 
of the Two Sicilies. He enjoins Dante to seek liis daugliter 
Constance, wife of Peter the Third of Aragon, and motlier of 
Frederick, the avenger of the Sicilians, for the purpose of 
satisfying her as to his doom, and dissipating the painful 
doubts which the Pope and the priesthood had excited. Not 
contented with persecuting him during his life, with defaming 
his character, and precipitating him from his throne, they 
took upon themselves to pronounce the sentence of his eternal 
damnation. Uis body was torn from the grave, and exposed 
on the banka of a river, as that of a rebellious and excom- 
municated son of the Church. Yet the Divinity, whose 
mercy is not as the mercy of man, had accepted him, 
pardoned him, and given him promise of an eternity of bliss ; 
neither the maledictions of the priests, nor the imposing forms 
of excommunication, possessing ^ower to deprive sinners of 
the benefits of infinite love. It was thus, that this singular 
poem might be said to convey tidings from parents to tliey; 
children, and to afford grounds fur lK>i)e, by giving, as it were, 
an authentic description of the state of the soul after dis- 
solution. 

In his sixth canto, Dante introduces us to thc^spirit of 
Sordello, the Troubadour of Mantua, of whom we have 
spoken in the fourth chapter, behold him solitary, 

haughty, and contemptuous. He is recognized by •Virgil, 
and the conference which ensuc.s between them gives occasion 
to a fine invective against Italy, one of the most clonuenL 
passages in the Purgatory. To enter, however, fully into 
the feelings of the poet, we must bear in mind the political 
storms by which Italy was, at that time, devastated ; the long 
anarchy of the Empire, which, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, had broken all the bonds by which its component 
states had before been united ; the ambition of the Popes, who 
were only eager to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
the ancient temporal sov’ereigiis of the slate ; and the turbu- 
lent passions of the citizens, who continually sacrificed the 
liberty of their country to the indulgence of their private 
revenge. % To all these sources o*\ indignation, we iniist add 
the personal situation of Dante, thJyji exiled fronf Florence by 
the triumphant faction pf his enemies, and compelled to fly 
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for succour to tlie E‘mp(3rors, who were then beginning to 
re-establish their authority in Germany, but were unable. to 
direct tlieir attention, in any considerable degree, to the 
affiiirs of It^aly. The poet thus fervently apostrophizes his 
country : 

All, slavish Ital.y ! thou .inn of grief ! 

Vessel, without a pilot, in loud storm ! 

Lady no longer of fair provinces. 

Hut hrothel-housc impure ! this gentle spirit, 

Ev’n from the pleasant sound of his dear land, 

Was prompt to greet a fellow-citizen 

With such glad cheer, while no<v thy living ones 

III thee abide not without war; and one 

Malicious gnaws another; ay! of those 

AVhom the same wall and the same ‘moat contains. 

iSeck, wretched one ! around thy sea-coasts wide ; 

Then homeward to thy bosom turn ; and mark. 

If any part of thecrovCct peace enjoy. 

What boots it, that th;: reins Justinian’s hand 
Ilefiticd, if thy saddle be unpress’d] 

Nought doth he now but aggravate thy shame. 

() German Albert! who abandon’st her 
That is grown savage and unmanageable, 

AVhen thou should’st chosi) her flanks with forked heels. 

Just judgment from the stars fall on thy blood; 

And be it strange and^manifest to all ; 

►inch as may sirike I by successor with dread; 

For that thy sire an<l thou have suffer’d thus, 

Through greediness of yonder realms detain’d. 

The garden of the cjtipirc to run w’aste.* 

After having rcbulv.'iil the Emperor for permitting the dis- 
cord of the Ghibeline chiefs, the oppression of his noble par- 
tizaris, and the desolation of Rome, he appeals to Providence 
again.st the universal confusion, which seems to contradict the 
scheme of its berio/olenco, "le concludes witli an address, 
conceived in a spiwt of the bitterest irony, to his native 
country,, in which he reproaches her with her ambition, 
with that inconstant temper whicli i^nduees her to make per- 
petual alterations in her laws, her coinage, and her civil 
offices, and with the ostent*»tious and affected display of tho.ee 
virtues which she* has long ceased to practise. 

In the twentieth canto, and in the fifth circle of Purgatory, 
where the sin of avarjec is/expiated, Dante meets w^,th Hugh 
Capet,* fathtt of the king that name ; and in the conversa- 

P argot, canto yi. 7\76. 
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tion which takes place between them, the lifttred which the 
poet entertains for the kings of France, who had extended 
their protection to his oppressors, and occasioned the down- 
fall of his faction, is sufliciently manifest. 

“ [ was root 

Of that ill plan,t^ Avhosc shade such poison sheds 
O’er all the Christian land, that seldom Lhciicc 
• . Good fruit is gather'd. -Vengeance soon should come. 

Had Ghent and Doiiay, Jjillc and Bruges power ; 

And vengeance I of heav’n'a great Judge implore. 

Hugh Capet was I highfc : from me descend 
The Philips and the Louis, of wliom Franco 
Ifewly is govern’d ; horn of one, wJio ply 'd 
The slaughterer’s trade 'at Paris. Wlitm the race 
Of ancient kings had vanish’d (all save one 
Wrapt up in salde w'ceds) within my gripe 
1 fouml the reins of empire, and s^ich powers 
Of new acquirement, with full store of friends. 

That soon the wi<low’d cirelei^of vhe crown 
Was girt upon the tcnqilos of my son. 

He, from whose bones th’ anointed race begins. 

Till the great dow’er of Provem*(5 had remov’d 
The stains, tliat yet obscur’d i*ur lowly blood, 

• Its sway indeed was narrow’ ; hut hoAve’er 

It Avroiight no evil : there, Avith force and lies 
Began its rapine : after, for amends, 

PoitoT. it seiz’d, Navarre and Gascony. 

To I laly cjiinc Charles ; and for ameinls. 

Young CoiirvT,dinc, an imioeent victim, •^Ioav; 

And sent th’ angelic teacher back* to licaA cn, 

Still for amends. T sec the time at Kand, 

That forth from France invites another (’harlcs 
To make himself and kindred liettcr kuoAA'n. 

Unarm'd he issues, saA’ing A\ith that lance, 

Wliich the arch- traitor tilted AA'ith; and that 
Ho carries Avith So home a tliru.st, as riv>e? 

The bowels of poor Florence. No increase 
Of territory hence, hut sin and shame 
Shall bo his guerdon ; and so much the more 
As he more lightly deems of such foul wrong. 

1 sec tlic other, (who a prisoner late 
Had stept on shore,) cxi)osing to the mart, 

•His daughter, AA'lioin he bargains for, as d^ 

The Corsairs for their slaves. O avarice ! 

What const thou more, Aidio hast sulMlucd our blood 
Sc^wholly to thyself, they feel iV care, 
on heir own flesh 1 To hide aa’.^i direr guilt 
Past ill and future, lo! the llowc' -de-luce 
Enters Alagna ; in bis Vicar^ Christ 
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Himself a captive, ami liia mockery 
Acted iigain. Lo ! to his holy lip 
The vinegar and gall once more applied , 

And he ’twixt living robbers doom’d to bleed.’* * 

The Purgatory of Dante is, in some respects, a fainter 
picture of the infernal regions. The same crimes are there 
corrected by punishments of a similar nature, hut limited in 
their duration, inasmuch as the sinner gave proofs of penitence 
previous to his death. Dante lias, however, introduced much 
less variety into the offences and the penal inflictions. After 
remaining a considerable time with those souls which linger 
at the outside of Purgatory, as a punishment for having de- 
ferred, in th(?ir lifetime, the period of their conversion, lie 
proceeds in regular order through the seven mortal sins. 
The proud arc overwhelmed witli enormous weights ; the 
envious are clotlied in ^^arments of horsehair, and their eye- 
lids are closed with an iror^ 'thread; clouds of smoke suffocate 
the choleric ; the indolent are compelled to run without 
ceasing ; tlie avaricious are prostrated with their faces on the 
earth ; the cravings of hunger and thirst afflict the epicure ; 
and those who have given themselves up to incontinence, 
expiate their crime in fire. It will appear, from tliis slight 
sketch, ^hat the scene of th#Purgatory is more contracted, and 
its action more tardy ; and as Dante determined to make the 
Purgatory equal in Icngtli to the two other divisions of his 
work, .the execution is perhaps necessarily languid. We find 
the cantos overloadeii- with visions and reveries, fatiguing to 
the reader, who looks forward with impatience to the terrai- 
natidn of this mysterious excursion. 

After having traversed the seven circles of Purgatory, 
Dante, in his twj^nty-eightl canto, reaches tlic terrestrial 
Paradise, situated an the summit of the mountain. Ilis de- 
scription of this place is full of beauty, and all that can be 
objected' to it is, that he has too frequently digressed into 
scholastic dissertations. In this earthly Paradise, Heatrice, 
the object of his earliest nffection, descends from heaven to 
meet him. She '»appears as the minister of grace, and the 
organ of divine wisdom; and the passion which he entertains 
for her, exists only ii^ the «ioblest sentiments and in, the most 
elevated feOLlngs. It is ojily as a manifestation of* the good- 

* Piirgat. canto xx..y. 43. 
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ness of God, that she presents herself to his thoughts, after 
her translation to the skies. In this view, she occupies the 
first place in his poem. From her, Virgil received his orders 
to escort the bard on his journey; by her influence, tlic gates 
of Hell were opened before him; her care removed every 
obstacle which opposed his progress ; and her mandates are 
implicitly obeyed, throughout the three kingdoms of the 
dead. Such is the glory with which her lover surrounds her, 
that we arc sometimes inclined to suspect that she is merely 
an allegorical character, and that the individual object of his 
affections is lost in a personification of tlieology. Wljilst she 
is advancing towards him, and whilst, even before he has 
recognized her, he already trembles in her presence, from the 
power of his first love. Virgil, who had hitlierto accompanied 
him, disappears. Beatrice reproves the early errors of the 
])oet, and attempts to purify his hcail; ; but her discourse is, 
perhaps, not altogether equal t<5^\he situation. Dante 
approaches inuirer to Heaven, he aims at something beyond 
the ordinary language of the world ; and, in tliis attempt, htb 
frequently becomes so obscure, that it is difficult to detect 
the beauties which still remain. To give us an idea of the 
language of Heaven, he borrows ^at of the church ; and he 
intersperses such a number of Latin versi's and hymfls in his 
poetry, that tlic difference between the prosody, sound, and 
turn of expression of the two languages, arrests, at every 
moment, tlie attention of the reader. • 

In ascending into Heaven, Dante no^longcr avails himself 
of human machinery or human power ; and he is, therefore, 
transported thither by fixing his eyes steadfastly on the sun, 
and by the mere vehemence of his spiritual aspirations. It 
is here diflicult to understand him ; and lyfilst we arc endea- 
vouring to discover the meaning of his enigmatical words, we 
cease to sympathise with his feelings and to acconqqmy him 
on his way. In his ace^funt of the infernal world, there is 
nothing supernatural, which is not in strict accordance with 
our own nature. He only exaggerates those forces and those 
evils of which we have real experience. "When he issues 
from Purgatory and enters into Efeaven, he presents us, on 
the contrLVy, with supernatural ap\eara/ices like Jthose of our 
wildest dreams. He supposes the ^i&tence of faculties, with 
which we have no acquy,intance. He neitlier awakens our 
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associations, nor revives our habits. We hover thoroughly 
understand him ; and the perpetual state of astonishment in 
which we are placed, tends only to fatigue us. 

The first abode of the blessed, is the heaven of the Moon, 
which revolves with the most tardy motion, and at the 
greatest distance from the glory of the Most High. Here 
inhabit the souls of such as, after having pronounced the 
vows of celibacy and religious seclusion, have been compelled 
to renounce tlicm. But, although Dante distributes ' the 
beatified souls into distinct classes, their bliss, which is 
entirely of a contemplative nature, seems not to be susceptible 
of such a division. He represents one of those spirits as thus 
expressing himself : — 

“ llrother ! our will 
Is, in composure, settled by the power 
Of charity, m'Iio miik(;a us will alone 
.What we possess, and svought licj'ond desire : . • 

If we should wish to be exalted more. 

Then must our wishes jar with the high W'ill 
, Of him who sets us here.”* 

This may be very true ; but the state of indifference, in 
which these souls exist, throws an air of coldness on the 
remaindjir of the poem ; tile interest of which is still farther 
impaired hy frequent theological disquisitions. All the doubts 
of- Dante, on the union of the body and the soul, on the 
naturqof vows, on free will, and on other intricate points, arc 
readily solved by Bq'ntrice ; but it is not so easy to satisfy 
the minds of his readers on these obscure topics. The most 
philosophical prose is not always successful on these subjects ; 
and we cannot, therefore, be surprised, if the poetical form 
of Dante’s argumeipts, and the authority of Beatrice, to whose 
divine mission we ore not always disposed to give implicit 
faith, throw still greater obscurity over questions, which are 
beyond all human comprehension. 

We find very few descriptions in the Paradise of Dante. 
The great artist, whose sketches of the infernal realms pos- 
sess such appalling sublimity, has not attemjited to delineate 
the scenery of the skies. We leave the heaven of the Moon, 
with a very imperfect knoyrledge of its nature ; an^ our visit 
to thlit of -Mercury is ntpless unsatisfactory. In each suc- 

* Farad, 70. 
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ccssive kingdom, however, the poet excites our curiosity, by 
assigning a prominent statioii to some character of distin- 
guished celebrity. In the sixth canto, and in the -second 
licaven, he is accosted by the Emperor Justinian, who is 
represented in a light as favourable as that in which the 
civilians have always delighted to view the great father of 
their science, and very ditferent from that in which he is 
exhibited, with all his frailties and his vices, in the Secret 
History of Procopius. 

In the third heaven, which is that of the planet Venus, 
Dante meets with Cunissa, the sister of Azzolino da Romano, 
wlio forewarns him of the revolutions, of the Marca Trivi- 
giana. Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Bonaventura are 
found in the fourth heaven, which is placed in the Sun ; and 
they narrate the glorified actions of Saint Dominick and Saint 
Francis. The souls of those who have combated for the true 
faith, are revvarded in the heaveiP of Mars. Amongst these, 
he observes his ancestor, Cacciaguida de^ Elisei* who perished 
in the crusades ; and from whom he receives an account of 
the early greatness of his own family. Cacciaguida proceeds 
10 describe the ancient severity of manners maintained in 
Florence, in the time of Conra 4 the Third, and gives a 
catalogue, with a few characteristic remarks, of tfle noble 
bouses wliich then flourished ; of those which had, in later 
times, fallen into decay, and of those, which had more recently 
risen to distinction. lie then predictrjjj) Dante his appl’oach- 
ing exile ; 

“ Thou Rhalt leave each thing ’ * 

BclovVl most dearly : this is the first shaft 
Shot from the bow of exile. Tliou shall prove 
How salt the savour is of others’ bread ; 

Hoav hard the passage, to descend and climb 
By others’ staire. But that shall gall thee most, 

Will’ be the worthless and vile company, 

Witli whom thou m«ibt be thrown into these straits.’^* 

Cacciagliida then encourages Dante to jdisclose to the 
world all that he has witnessed in the realih of sliadows, and 
to elevate his mind above the unworthy apprehension of 
giving ofl^nce to those, who might leein .themselves disgraced 
by his narrations. \ •* . 

* Parini. ctjpto J^vii. v. 55. 
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The sixth heaven is that of Jupiter, in which those who 
have administered justice with impartiality, receive their 
reward. The seventh is in Saturn, and contains such as de- 
voted themselves to a life of contemplation or seclusion. In 
the eighth heaven, Dante beholds the triumph of Christ, 
which is attended by a host of beatified souls and by the 
Virgin Mary herself. He is then examined by Saint Peter 
in point of faith, by Saint James in hope, and by Saint John 
in charity, from all of whom he obtains honourable testi- 
monials of their approbation. Adam, also, here informs him 
what language was spoken in the terrestrial Paradise. 

The poet then ascends into the ninth sphere, where he is 
favoured with a manifestation of the Divine Essence, which 
is, liowever, veiled by three hierarchies of surrounding 
angels. The Virgin Mary, and the Saints of the Old and 
New Testament, are alfo visible to him in the tenth heaven. 
All his doubts are finally 'resolved by the saints or by the 
Deity himself; and this great work concludes with a con- 
templation of the union of the two natures in the Divine 
Being. 

The measure in which this poem is written, and of which 
Dante was, in all probability, the original inventor, has 
received^ the name of terza rivia. It has since been espe- 
cially appropriated to philosophical poetry, to satires, and to 
epistolary and allegorical compositions. But it is applicable, 
with no less success, epic poetry. The position of the 
recurring rhymes keeps the attention alive, and admits of a 
regular flow of the narrative ; an advantage, to which the 
ottava rima, or stanza of the later Italian writers, and even 
the quatrains of French poetry, cannot lay claim. The terza 
rima consists ofTt^rec verses, disposed in such a manner, 
tiiat the middle line of each couplet rhymes with the first and 
third verses of the succeeding. From the way in which the 
lines are thus perpetually interwoten, the memory derives 
very material assistance. Whatever couplet we may select 
from the poem, will aflbrd us, by two of its rhymes, a clue to 
the preceding passage, and by' one of them, to the’ following 
couplet. The verses, thus mterlinked,. are all endecasyllables, 
whicb^ are ' exclusively usftl in the epic poetry of P.aly ; and 
they are divided, or suppOsed so to be, into five iambics, of 
which the last is followed by a short ^syllable. 
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As a specimen of the terza ?'ima, 1 have attempted to trans- 
late into French verse the celebrated Episode of Ugolino from 
the thirty-third canto of the Inferno. In this I have found 
very great difficulty. The French language, compared with 
the Italian, is very poor in rhymes, which are not easily 
found for three verses, placed at a regular and invariable dis- 
tance. The rule which compels the French writer not to 
employ two feminine rhymes in succession, and which is not 
observed in Italian composition, presents an additional ob- 
stacle. It may, perhaps, also be said, that the French lan- 
guage has a natural tendency, in its versification, to the use 
of the couplet, and that a continued union of rhyme is as 
repugnant to its genius as the running of one line into another. 
If not absolutely insurmountable, the constraint imposed by 
these various difficulties, is, at least, such, as almost to destroy 
the magnificent spirit of tlie celebrated passage in question. 
In the last circle of the infernal world, Dante beholds those 
who have betrayed their native land, entombed*in everlasting 
ice. Two heads, not far distant from each other, raise thcm» 
selves above the frozen surface. One of these is that of Count 
Ugolino della Gherardesca, who, by a series of treasons^ had 
made himself absolute master of Pisa. 'J'lie other head is that 
of Ruggeiri de’ Ubaldini, archbishop of that state, ^vho, by 
means not less criminal, had effected the ruin of the v^ount, 
and having seized him, with his four children, or grand- 
children, had left them to perish, by repiine, in prison. Dani'e 
<loes not at first recogniztj them, and snudders when he sees 
I Jgolino gnawing the skull of his murderer, which lies before 
him. IJe inquires into the motive of this* savage enmity, and 
with the count’s reply the thirty-third cantp commences.* 

* InfarnOf Canto xxxiii. v. 1. [As the object of M. Sisraondi is to 
shew tiio poenliarilios ol* ilio terza rhmt, and to try how far ifs adoption 
is practicable in French versification, it has been thought expedient to 
present the reader with his Version below; the iiemsal of which will 
probably convince him, that the objections stated by tliat gentleman are 
not ovcrcliarged. AVithout detracting from the spjrit and ingenuity 
with which ho has cxeculx3d his laborious task, it is not too much to 
say, that tlic admirer of the unequalled original will turn with pleasure, 
heightened by the contrast, to the cxcelkjnt tianslation of this episode 
by Mr. (lai%. \ 

Disclaiming any intention of entering ’>ito corapetitioif 'with either of 
these versions, the editor has ventured to attempt an original transla- 
tion, in whicli he has preserved, gjn tlv) E’lglish, tho form of the Italian 
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His mouth upraising from his hideous feast. 

And brushing, with his*victim’s locks, the spray 
Of gore from his foul lips, that -sinner ceas'd : 

Then thus : " WilVst thou that I renew the sway 
Of hopeless grief, which weighs upon my heart 
In thought, ere yet my tongue than thought betray! 
But, should my words prove seeds from which may start 
Itipe fruits of scorn for him, whose traitor heai! 

I gnnfw, then W'ords and tears, at once, shall part. 


terza rima, and has adhered as literally as possible, and line for line, to 
the original. This species of verse is certainly dilKciilt in our own 
language, to which, however, it is much more congenial than to the 
rreiich. It has been employed with considerable success by Ijord 
Byron, in his Prophecy of Dante, where the reader will be enabled fully 
to estimate all that it is capable of effecting in our language. Tr.^ 

Co pocheur, soulevant unc bouche alterec, 
rTssuya Ic sang noir di^nt il 6tait trempe, 

A la tote de mort <pi’il ax;^t devoree. 

Si jo dois racontcr le sort qui m’a frappe, 

Unc horrible douleur occupc lua pensee, 

Ditdl, mala ton espoir ne sera point trompe. 

Qu’importe ina douleur, si ma langue glac6c, 

Du traitre quo tu vois eomble le (teshonneur, 

.Ma langue se rani me, it sa honte empressee. 

Jc nc te connais point, je ne sais quel bonlicur 
Te conduit tout vivant jusqu’au fond dc rabime ; 
i^’es-tu pas Florentine vois, ct fromis d’horreur ! 

Mon nom est Ugolin, Roger cst ma victime ; 

Pieu livre a mes fureum le prclat des Pisans ; 

9ans doiite tu connais Zt mon sort ct son crime : 

Je mourus par 80<i ordre uvee tons mes enfans ; 

Dejil la ronoinTuee aura pu ten instniire ; 

Mais cllc n’a point dit quels furent mes toiirmcns. 

Kcoutc, ct tu Ycrras si Roger sut me nuirc. 

Dans la tour dc la Faim, oit je fus enferme, 

Ou niaiiit infoftiine doit eiiv^or sc dutruirc, 

Le llambcau oh la nuit pliisiciii's fois rallumc, 

M’avait do plusieurs mois fait mesurer respaee, 

Quqnd d’un songe cruel mon cocur fut alarme. • 

Vieux tyran des fordts, on me for6e il la chassc ; 

Cot homme, avec Gualandc et Sismondc, ct Lanfrane, 

Changes cn cjiiens cruel® sc pressaient sur ma trace, 

Je fuyais vers les monts I'ennemi dc mon sang ; 

Mes jeunes louveteux ne pouvaient plus me suivre, 

Et CCS chiens devorans Icur dechiraient le flanc. 

De CO songe un wivcil Alus affreux me delivre ; ,*■ 

Mes fils^ana Icur somin/il me demandaient du pain, 

Un noir pressentiment paraissait les poursuivre. 

Et toi, si, prevoyant mon (uneste d^stin, 

. , . Tu ' 
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I know thee not ; nor by what fortune led 

Thou wandcrest here ; but thou, if true the claim 
Of native speech, wort in fair Florence bred. 

Know, then, Count Ugolino is my name. 

And this the Pisan prelate at my side, 

ituggier. — Hear, now, my cause of grief — his shame. 

That by his arts he 'W'on me to confide 

In his smooth words, that 1 was bound in chains, 
Small need is, now, to tell, nor that 1 died. 


Tu t’abstiens, etranger, do repandre dcs larmcs, 

Aurais-tu dans ton emur quclque chose d’hnmain I 

Mos Ills ne dormaient plus ; mais de sombres alarmes 
Avaient glace Icurs sens; le gcolicr attcndii 
N’apportait point cc pain qiie nous trempions «le larmcs. 

Tout a coup des verroux le bruit cst entendu, 

Notre fatale tour est pour jamais fermce : 

Jc regarde mes fils, et dcincur<#cpcrdu. 

Siir mes liivrcs la voix inciirt a demi formco • 

Jc ne pouvais plcurcr : ils plcur.aicut, mes cnfaiis ! 

Quelle hainc par ciix n’cflt etc dcsarmec? 

Anselme, me serrant dans sos bras carcssans, 

S’ecriait . quo crains-lu, qu'as-tu done, 6 man pbro ! 

Jo nc tc connais plus sous tes traits pSllissans. 

Cependant aucuns plcurs nc moiiillaicnt ma paupibre, 
Je na rdpondais point; jc me tus lout un jour. * 

Quaud un nouveau soleil relaira rhcinisphbre, 

Quaiid son pillc rayon penetra dans la four, 

Jc Ills tons mes tounneus sur ccs q^tre visages, ^ 

Et je rongcai mes puings, sans espon^e sccour. 

Mes fils, trompes sans doutc a ccs gestes sauvages, 
D’line feroce faim me erurent consume. 

Mon pbre, dircnt-ils, suspendez ces- outrages ! 

Par vous, dc votre sang iiotrc corjis fut forme, 

II est D. vous, prenez, prolongez votre vie ; 

Piiissc-t-il vous nourrir, ft pbre bien nime/f 
Je mo tus, notre force etait an can tic ! 

Cc jour ni le suivant nous nc pftmes parlor : 

Quo ne t’abimais-tu, t^rre notre ennemic 1 
Dejil nous avions vu quatre solcils brillcr, 

Lorsque Gaddo tomba ren verse sur la terre. 

Mon pbre, cria-t-il, nc peux-tu me saiivcr ! • 

11 y inourut. Ainsi que tu vois ma misbre, 

Je les vis tons mourir. Tun sur Vautre entasses, 

Et m demeurai scul, maudissant )p, lumibro. 

Wois jours, entre mes bras leui i corps furens p^s'ses ; • 
Aveugle de doulciir, Ics appelant eacorc, 

Trois jours jc rcchauffai ccs caflavres glaccs, 

I'uis la faim triomj^haidu deiiil qui mo devorc. 

n2 • 
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But what is yet untold, unheard, remains. 

And thou shalt hear it — by what fearful fate 
I perish’d. Judge, if he deserves his pains. 

When, in those dungcon-w'alls emmew’d, whose gate 
Shall close on future victims, called the Tower 
Of Famine, from my pangs, the narrow grate 
Had shewn me scvcnil moons, in evil hour 

I slept and dream’d, and our impending grief 
Was all unveil’d by that dread vision’s power. 

This wretch, methought, I saw', as lord an<l chief. 
Hunting the wolf and cubs, upon that hill 
Which makes the I'isan’s view' towards kiicca brief. 
With high-bred hounds, and lean, and keen to kill, 
Gualandi, with Hismondi, in the race 
Of death, vrere foremost, with Lanfranchi, still. 

Weary and spent appear’d, after short chace. 

The sire and sons, and soon, it seem’d, w'erc rent 
With sharpest fangs, their sides. Before the trace 
Of dawn, I woke, and*jieard my sons lament, 

(For they w'cre wdtli mc )9 mourning in their sleep. 
And crjvviiig bread. Bight cruel is thy bent. 

If, hearing this, no horror o’er thee creep ; 

If. guessing what 1 now began to dread. 

Thou w'eep’st not, wdicixifore art thou wont to weep 1 
Now were they all awake. The hour, wdien l>re;ul 
Was w’ont to be bestow’d, bad now drawn near. 

And dismal doubts, in cacli, his dream had bred. 
Tbc^ii lock’d, below, the ijortals did we hear 
Of that most horrible Tow'or. I fix’d my eye. 
Without one word, upon iny children dear ; 

Harden’d like rock wi^in, I heav’d no sigh. 

" They wept ; and I heard my Anselm say, 

‘ Thou look'st so, oirc ! w'hat ails thee 'f No reply 
I utteFil yet, nor wept 1, all that, day. 

Nor the succeeding night, till on the gloom 
Another sun had issued. When his ray 
Had scantily ilkim’d our p’*’ son-room. 

And in four visages I saw 

My own shrunk aspect, and our common doom. 

Both hands, for very anguish, did I gnaw. 

They, thinking that I tore them through desire 
Of food, rose sudden from their dungcon-straw. 

And spoke : ' Less grief it were, of us, () Sire ! 

If thou wouhrst eat — riicse limbs, thou, by our birtii. 
Didst clothe-— Despoil them now, if need require.' 

Not to increase their pangs of grief and dearth, 

I calm’d me. Two day/ more, all mute w’e stood : 

, Wherefore didst tiiou open, pitiless Earth I * 

Now, whlSii our fourth sa/* morning was renew’d, 

Oaddo fell at my feet, outstretch’d and cold, 

Crj’ing, ' Wilt thou not, father IrgiVc me food F 
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There did he die ; and jis thine eyes behold 
Me now, so Siiw I three, fall one by one, 

Oil the lifth day and sixth : wliencte, in that hold, 

I, now grown blind, over each lifeless son, 

Streteh’d forth mine arms. Three days, 1 call’d their names ; 
Then Fast achiev’d what Grief not yet had done.” 


CHAPTER X. 

ON TUB INFLUENCE OF DANTE OVER DIS AOE. —PETRARCH. 

The power of the human mind was never more forcibly 
demonstrated, in its most exquisite masterpieces, than in the 
poem of Dante. Without a prototype in any existing lan- 
guage, equally novel in its various p.trts, and in the combina- 
tion of the whole, it stands alone, as the first monument of 
modern genius, the first great work which appeared in the 
reviving literature of Europe. In its composition, it is strictljr 
conformable to the eSsSential and invariable principles of the 
poetical art. It possesses unity of design and of execution ; 
and bears the visible impress of a mighty genius, capable of 
embracing, at once, the parts and the whole of its scheme ; of 
employing, with facility, the most stupendous inatcrinls, and 
of observing all tlie required niceties of proportion, without 
experiencing any difliculty from the\ponstraint. In all othcir 
respects, the poem of Dante is not wfthin the jurisdiction of 
(‘stablishcd rules. It cannot with propriety be referred to 
any particular class of composition, and its author is only to 
be judged by those laws which he thoug4it fit to impose upon 
himself. His modesty induced him to giy. Iiis work the title 
of a Comedt/j in order to place it in a rank inferior to the 
Epic, to which he conceived that Viz’gil had exclusive claims. 
Dante had not the slightest acquaintance with the Sramatic 
art, of which he had, in all probability, never met with a 
single specimen ; and from this ignoranct^ proceeded that 
use of the word, which now appears to us fo be so extraordi- 
nary.* In his native country, thc^ title which he gave to his 

* [Mr. CJIy observes, in his preface, “r*antc himself, I ^efiove, Vanned 
it simply The, Comedy j in the first place, because the style was of the 
middle kind ; and in the next, because the story (if story it may bo 
called) ends happily.” — | • 
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work was always preserved, and it is still known as- The 
Dieine Comedy, A name so totally different from every 
other, seems to be happily bestowed upon a production which 
stands without a rival. 

The glory which Dante acquired, which commenced during 
his lifctiftie, and which raised him, in a little time, above the 
greatest names of Italy, contributed but little to his hap- 
piness. He was born in Florence, in 1265, of the noble and 
distinguished family of the Alighieri, which was attached, in 
politicis, to the party of the Guclphs. Whilst yet very young, 
he formed a strong attachment to Beatrice, the daughter of 
Foleo de’ Portinari, whom he lost at the age of twenty-five 
years. Throughout his future life, he preserved a faithful 
recollection of the passion, which, during fifteen years, had 
essentially contributed to the happy developement of his feel- 
ings, and which was thus associated with all his noblest senti- 
ments and hi^ most elevated thoughts. It was, probably, 
about ten years after the death of Beatrice, when Dante com- 
Lienced his great work, wliich occupied him during 4hc 
remainder of his life, and in which he assigned the most con- 
spicuous station to the woman whom he had so tenderly loved. 
In this ^bject of his adoration, he found a common point of 
union for images both human and divine ; and the Beatrice of 
his Paradise appears to us sometimes in the character of the 
ipost beloved of her sex^'md sometimes as an abstract emblem 
of celestial wisdom, ^^ar from considering the passion of 
love ill the same light as the ancients, the father of modern 
poetry recognizes it as a pure, elevated, and sacred senti- 
ment, calculated to ynnoble and to sanctify the soul ; and he 
has never been surpassed, by any who have succeeded him, 
in his entire and \iffecting devotion to the object of his 
attachment. Dante was, however, induced by considerations 
of family convenience, to enter into a new engagement. In 
1291, a year after the death of Beatrice, he married Gemma 
de’ Donati, whose obstinate and violent disposition embittered 
liis domestic life *. » It is remarkable that, in the whole course 
of his work, into which he introduces the whole universe, he 
makes no personal allusioi^ to his wife ; and he was actuated, 
no doubt, by motives of tjelicacy towards her and ifer family, 
when he passed over, in similar silence, Corso Donati, the 
leader of the faction of his ^enepiiec, and liis own most for- 
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iDidable adversary. In the battle of Campaldino, in 1289, 
Dante bore arms for Lis country against the Aretini, and, 
also, against the Pisans, in the campaign of 1290 ; the year 
subsequent to that in which tlie catastrophe of Count Ugolino 
occurred. lie subsequently assumed the magisterial func- 
tions, at the period so fatal to the happiness of his country, 
when the civil wars, between tlie Bianchi and the Neri, broke 
out. He was accused of a criminal partiality to the interest 
of the former faction, during the time when he was a Tnemi)er 
of the Supreme Council ; and when Charles de Valois, the 
father of Philip the Sixth, proceeded to Florence, to appease 
the dissensions of the two parties, Dante was sentenced, in 
the year 1302, to the payment of an oppressive fine and to 
exile. By the subsequent sentence of a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, lie was condemned, during his absence, to be burned 
alive, with all his partizans. From that period, Dante was 
compelled to seek an asylum at'^iich of the Italian courts as 
were attached to the Ghibeline interest, and*werc not un- 
willing to extend their protection to their ancient enemies. 
To that party, which he Jiad opposed in the outset of Ins 
career, liis perpetual exile and liis misfortunes compelled him, 
ultimately, to heeome a eonviTt. He resided, I'or a consider- 
able time, witli tlie Marquis Malasjiina, in the Ltinigiana, 
with the Count Biisoiie da (iiibbio, and with the two lo'otluTs, 
Della Scala, Lords of Verona. Biit, in every quarter, the 
haughty obstinacy of Ids charactcr,Vyhicli became inwe ii*- 
ficxible in projiorlioii to the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, and the bitterness of his wit, which frequently 
broke out into caustic sarcasms, raised up against him new • 
enemies. IJis attempts to re-enter Florence witli his Jiarty, 
by force of arms, were successively foiled:/ his petitions to tlie 
people were rejected; and his lust hope, in the Emperor 
Henry the Seventh, vanished on the death of that monarch, ' 
Ilis decease took place at»Raveiina, on the 1 4th of September, 
1321, whilst he was enjoying the hospitable protection of 
Guido Novello da Folenta, tlie lord of tlwit city, who had 
always treated liirn rather as a friend than as a dependant, 
and who, a short time before, had bestowed upon him an 
IionouralSe mark of his confidence, by charging him with an 
embassy to the Kepublic of Venice.. • 

On the death of her^ great poet, all Italy appeared to go 
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into mourning. On every side, copies of his work were mul- 
tiplied, and enriched with numerous commentaries.* In the 
year 1350, Giovanni Visconti, Archbishop and Prince of 
Milan, engaged a number of learned men in the laborious 
task of illustrating and explaining tlie obscure passages of the 
JDhina Comedia. Six distinguished seholars, two theolo- 
gians, two men of science, and two Florentine antiquaries, 
united their talents in this undertaking. Two professorships 
were instituted for the purpose of expounding the works of 
Dante. One of these, founded at Florence, in the year 1373, 
was filled by the celebrated Boccaccio. The duties of the 
other, at Bologna, were no less worthily discharged by Ben- 
venuto d’lmola, a scholar of eminence. It is questionable 
whether any other man ever exercised so undisputed an 
authority, and so direct an influence, over the age immediately 
succeeding his own. 

An additional proof of the superiority of this great genius, 
may be drawnffrom the commentaries upon his works. We 
are there surprised to sec his most enthusiastic admirers in- 
capable of appreciating his real grandeur. Dante himself, in 
his Latin treatise, entitled De Vnhjari J£loquentul, appears 
to be quite unconscious of the extent of his services to the 
literature of his country. Like his commentators, he princi- 
pally values himself upon the purity and correctness of his 
style. Yet he is neither pure nor correct ; but, what is far 
superior to either, he h/d the powers of creative invention. 
For the sake of the rKyme, we find him employing a great 
number of barbarous words, which do not occur a second 
time in his verses. But, when he is himself affected, and 

* A man of singular genius (Ugo Foscolo), who published a new 
edition of the Divine ^i^pmcdy, attempted to prove that Dante did not 
make public his poem during his lifetime, and had no intention of doing 
so. There ean be no doul)t that he continued to retouch it up to the 
close of h% existence, and to introduce alterations and additions, and 
that he kept back tho^e passages calculated to exasperate his enemies ; 
but the productions of a great man arc half known even when he has 
not finally promulgated them j and, previous to the invention of print- 
ing, there could he no such thing as complete publicity. We arc not 
aware what portions of his poem Dante may have recited to his different 
hosts, what eppics or what fragfments of copy he may have given to 
them. iWe sec Voltaire’s correspondence what an effect w.*ib produced, 
long previous to its publication, by a poem which it was his object to 
conceal ; why should Dante have observed greater mystery about his 1 
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wishes to communicate his emotions, tlie Italian language of 
the thirteenth century, in his powerful hands, displays a rich- 
ness of expression, a purity, and an elegance, which he was 
the first to elicit, and by which it has ever since been distin- 
guished. The personages whom he introduces, are moving 
and breathing beings ; his pictures are nature itself ; his lan- 
guage speaks at once to the imagination and to the judgment ; 
and it would be difficult to point out a passage in his poem, 
which would not forma subject for the pencil. The admira- 
tion of his commentators has, also, been abundantly bestowed 
upon the profound learning of Dante ; who, it must be 
allowed, appears to have been master of all tlie knowledge and 
accomplishments of the age in which lie lived. Of these 
various attainments, his poem is the faithful depository, from 
which we may infer, with great precision, the progress which 
science had, at that time, made, and the advances which wero 
yet necessary, to afford full satis/action to the mind. 

It would here become our duty to take a suifwnary view of 
the poets, who flourished contemporaneously wiili Dante, aii^l 
who either adopted him as their model, or pursued the path 
already opened by the Provencal writers. In this object, 
however, we have been anticit)al(id by JAI. Ginguene, in his 
excellent History qf Italimi JLiteratiire. In spealilfcg of the 
great prototypes of literature, with wliich I am m3'self ac- 
(luainted, and which I have studied with enthusiasm, I express 
tlie opinions which are the result oAjmy own ideas and* senti- 
ments. In every individual, opinions^ thus formed, will pos- 
sess a certain degree of novelty and peculiarity ; and so far, 
the field lies as open to one critic as to another. Hut in * 
treating of those authors who Iiold only a secondary rank, of 
whom I have only a very partial knowledge, and that know- 
ledge, in some instances, acquired from M. Ginguene himself, 

I cannot, for a moment, hesitate in referring the reader, for 
complete information on»this head, to the labours of that dis^ 
tinguished writer, who has devoted his whole life to the study 
of Italian literature, and whose correct elegant taste, 
added to his learning, as extensive as it is accurate, have de- 
servedly given to his work universal circulation and applause. 

From %his source, then, the reader will derive more ample 
information respecting Jacoponc di Todi ; of \^iom we shall 
only here observe, that he was a raonk, who was induced, by 

* ft • 
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motives of humility, to assume the outward Appearances of 
insanity. He Avas fond of being insulted by children, and 
followed in the streets. During many years, he Avas perse- 
cuted by his superiors, and languished in conlinement ; Avhere, 
however, amidst all his miseries, he composed religious 
hymns, Avhich are not deficient in transports of enthusiasm,' 
but wiiich are frequently rendered quite uninttlligible by the 
subtleties of mystical sentiment. To the same period, belongs 
Francesco di Barberino, the disciple, like Dante, of Brnnetto 
. Latin i, and author of a treatise, in verse, on moral philosophy, 
which, in conformity with the affected spirit of the times, he 
entitled I Dommenii cH Amove. Cecco d’Ascoli Avas also the 
contemporary of Dante, and his personal enemy. His poem, 
in live books, called JO Acerha^ or rather, according to M. 
Ginguenc, OAcevva, the heap, is a collection of all the 
sciences of his age, including astronomy, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. It is much less remarkable for its intrinsic merit, 
than for the ‘lamen table catastrophe of its author, Avho was 
burned alive, in Florence, as a sorcerer, in 1327 , at. the age 
of seventy years, after having long held the professorship of 
judicial astrology in the University of Bologna. Cino da 
Pistoia, of the house of the Binibaldi, was the friend of 
Dante, find Avas equally distinguished by the brilliancy of his 
talents in two different departments : as a luAvyer, by his com- 
mentary on the nine first books of the Code, and, as a poet, 
l)y his* verses addressed^u) the beautiful Selvaggia de’ Vergio- 
lesi, of Avhom lieAvas ileprived by death, about the year 1307 . 
As a hiAvycr, he Avas the preceptor of the celebrated Bartolo, 
who, if he has surpassed his master, yet owed much to his 
lessons. As a poet, he wa*’ the model Avhich Petrarch loved 
to imitate ; and, ir^this view, he, perhaj>s, did his imitator as 
much injury by his refinement and affectation, as he benefited 
him by^he example* of his pure and harrnonious style. Fazio 
de* Uberti, grandson of the great FaJrinata, ^nd Avho, in conse- 
quence of the hatred Avhieh the Florentines entertained for 
his ancestor, livtfd and uied in exile, raised himself to equal 
celebrity, at this period, by his sonnets, and other verses. At 
a much later time of life, he composed a poem, of the descrip- 
tive kind,’ entitled Dettq^inondo, in which lie proposed to 
imitate Dante, and to display the real Avorld, as that poet had 
portrayed the Avorld of spirits. ^Byt it need hardly be said, 
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that the distance between the original and the imitation is 
great indeed. 

In some respects, alf these poets, and many others,, whose 
names are yet ii[iorc obscure, have comrnon points ol* re- 
semblance. We find, in all, the same subtlety of idea, the 
same incoherent images, and the same perplexed sentiments. 
The spirit of the times was peri'crted by an affected refine- 
ment ; and it is a subject of just surprise, that, in the very 
outset of a nation, simplicity and natural feeling sliould liavo 
been superseded by conceit and bombast. It is, however, to 
be considered, that tin’s nation did not form her own tastij, 
but adopted that of a foreign country, before she was (jualificd, 
by her own improved knowledge, to make a proper clioici.*. 
The verses of the Troubadours of Provence were cinmlated 
from one end of Italy to the other. They were diligently 
perused and committed to memorj by every poet who aspired 
to public notice, some of >vhom exercised themselves in com- 
]) 03 itions in the same language ; and although flie Italians, if 
we except the Sicilians, had never any direct intercourse; 
with the Arabians, yet they derived nuieh information from 
them by this circuitous route. The almost unintelligible 
subtleties with which they tr<‘ated of k»ve, passed for refine- 
ment of sentiment ; while the perpetual rivalry wfiich was 
inainfained between the heart and the head, between reason 
and passion, was looked upon as ai^ ingenious application of , 
phUoso}>liy to a literary subject. T'>'e causeless griefs, the 
languors, the dying complaints of a lover, became a consti- 
tuent portion of the consecrated language in which he ad- 
dressed his mistress, and from which he could not, without 
impropriety, dejiart. Conventional feelings in po(itry, thus 
usurped the jilace of those native and simple sentiments which 
are the offspring of the lieart, Put, instead of dwelling upon 
these defects in the less cclehratcd poets, we shall al^einjit to 
exhibit the general spirft of the fourteenth century, as dis- 
played in the works of the greatest man whom Italj', in that 
age, produced, whose reputation l^is been mdst widely fc«]iread, 
and whose influence lias been most extensively felt, not only 
ill Italy, but in France, in Spain, and in Portugal. Tlie 
reader will easily imagine that it is J\;trarcli.^tlie loyer of 
Laura, to whom we here allude. 

Petrarch Avas the son iif ^ Fltjrentiiie, who like Dante, had 
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been exiled from his native city. lie was born at Arezzo, 
on the night of the nineteenth of July, 1304, and he died at 
Arqua, near Padua, on the eighteenth of July, 1374. 
During the century, of which his life occupied the greater 
portion, he was the centre of Italian literature. Passionately 
attached to letters, and more especially to history and to 
poetry, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquity, he imparted 
to his contemporaries, by his discourses, his writings, and his 
example, that taste for the recovery and study of Latin manu- 
scripts, which so eminently distinguished the fourteenth 
century ; whieh preserved the masterpieces of the elassical 
authors, at the very moment when they were about to be 
lost for ever ; and gave a new impulse, by the imitation of 
those admirable models, to the progress of the human in- 
tellect. Petrarch, tortured by the passion whieh has eontri- 
buted so greatly to liis celebrity, endeavoured, by travelling, 
during a considerable portion of his life, to escape from 
himself aiid*’^to change the current of his thoughts. He 
traversed France, Germany, and every part of Italy ; he 
visited Spain ; and, with incessant activity, directed his 
attention to the examination of the remains of antiquity. 
He became intimate with all the scholars, poets, and philoso- 
phers, fVom one end of Europe to the other, whom he in- 
spired with his own spirit. While he imparted to them the 
object of his own labours, he directed their studies ; and his 
Correspondence beearnp'^a sort of magical bond, which, for 
the first time, united the whole literaiy republic of Europe. 
At the age in which he lived, that continent was divided 
into petty states, and sovereigns had not yet attempted to 
establish any of those colossal erapirtis, so dreaded by other 
nations. On the contrary, each country was divided into 
smaller sovereignties. The authority of many a prince did 
not extend above thirty leagues from the* little town over 
which he ruled ; while at the dis^ancc of a hundred, his 
name was unknown. In proportion, however, as political 
importance was'confineu, Ijterary glory was extended ; and 
Petrarch, the friend of Azzo di Corregio, Prince of Parma, 
of Luchino, and of Galeazzo Visconti, Princes of Milan, and 
of Frjincescq di Carrara, Prince of Padua, was betlfer known 
and more respected, tliroughout Europe, than any of those 
petty sovereigns. This universal rp.putation, to which his 
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high acquirements entitled him, and of which he frequently 
made use, in forwarding the interests of literature, he occa- 
sionally turned to account, for political purposes. No man* 
of letters, no poet, was, doubtless, ever charged with so many 
embassies to great potentates ; to the Emperor, the Pope, 
the King of France, the senate of Venice, and all the 
Princes of Italy. It is very remarkable that Petrarch did 
not fulfil these duties merely as a subject of the state which 
had committed its interests to his hands, but that he acted for 
the benefit of all Europe. lie was entrusted with such 
missions, on account of his reputation ; and when he treated 
with the different princes, it was, as it were, in the character 
of an arbitrator, whose suffrage every one was eager to ob- 
tain, that he might stand high in the opinion of posterity. 

The prodigious labours of Petrarch to promote the study 
of ancient literature, are, after all, his noblest title to glory. 
Such was the view in win'ch they were regarded by the age 
in which he lived, and such also was his own opinion. Ilis 
celebrity, notwithstanding, at the pj’eseiit day, depends much# 
more on his Italian lyrical pocm.>, than on his voluminous 
Latin compositions. These lyrical pieces, which were 
imitated from the Proven(;als, from Cino da Pistoia, and 
from the other poets who fiourishoil at the commencement of 
that century, have served, in their turn, as models to all the 
distinguished poets of tlie Soutli. ^ would gladly make my 
readers acquainted with some of thes5 poems, if, in my trans- 
lations, any of those beauties which so essentially depend 
upon the harmony and colouring of their most musical and 
picturesque language, could possibly be preserved. 

The lyrical style of poetry is the first which is cultivated 
in every language, on the revival of its literature ; for it is 
that which is most essentially poetical, and in which the poet 
can abandon himself most freely to his vivid impriessions. 
In ‘rin epic poem, the author never ceases to think of his 
readers. His object is to give a faithful narrative, and to 
present to their eyes events, in v^hicli he <?an have no per- 
sonal interest. In the drama, he absolutc‘ly los(*s his identity, 
and tran^orms himself into the various persons whom he 
creates. In the pastoral, it is true, he has an ^opportunity 
for the expression of sentiment, but it is Jiot bis own ; and 
he is forced to accommodate^ hiiqself to conventional notions, 
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and to an ideal niofle of life. The lyrical poet, on the con- 
trary, is ever himself ; he expresses, in his own person, his 
Own peculiar emotions ; he sings because he is affected, be- 
cause he is inspired. Poetry, which is addressed to others, 
and the object of which is persuasion, should borrow its 
ornaments from eloquence ; but, when it is an effusion of the 
heart, an overflow of sentiment, its true embellishment is 
harmony. The ordinary measure of verse is insufficient for 
the heart which w'ould* pour out its feelings, and delight in 
comtemplating them. The verses must be accompanied by 
music, or by the regular return of the stanza, the natural 
liarmony of language. Verses, which follow one another 
without being musically disposed, do not seem sufficiently 
poetical to express the. feelings of the writer ; and he dis- 
covers, by the ear alonq, new rules, the observation of which 
may render the harmonious^pleasure more complete. 

The ode, ;n the form in which it existed amongst the 
ancients, ancf as it is to be found in the works of many of the 
poets of Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, is the most 
perfect model of the lyrical style. The French have retained 
the same form. Their stanza is sufficiently musical ; and 
the indeterminate length of the poem, and the regularity of 
each stanza, admit of that mixture of freedom and constraint 
which the expression of sentiment requires. The short 
JFrench verse, which is i^t generally suspected to consist of 
regular feet, is always c^bmposed of long and short syllables, 
distributed in an harmonious order, and, at least in the 
hands of ingenious poets, has a good effect upon the ear. 
Inspiration, however, is wanting to it. Instead of their 
feelings, our poets have gi’ cn us their reflections, and philo- 
sophy has gained possession of a style of poetry to which it 
did not seem to have the smallest title.- 

The « Italians have not remained entirely faithful to the 
genuine style of lyrical composition, but their wanderings have 
been fewer than ours. It is singular that Petrarch, who was 
nurtured by theV.udy of tlje ancients, and who was so' much 
attached to the Roman poets^ should never have attempted to 
introduce the ode into the Italian language. Neglecting the 
mode.^s which Horace has left, and with the value of which he 
was 80 well acquainted, Petrarch has clothed all his lyrical 
inspirations in two measures, b^oth of which are far more 
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Strict and lettered ; the sonnet, borrowed from the Sicilians, 
and the canzone of the Provencals. These two 'forms of ver- 
sification, which have been consecrjited^ by him, and which, 
down to the present day, are much used in Italy, 'confined 
even his genius in their bonds, and gave a less natural air 
even to his inspiration. The sonnet, more especially, seems 
to have had a^fatal influence on the poetry of Italy. The in- 
spiration of a lyric poet,* however it may be confined as to 
form, should surely have no limitation as to its length. But 
this bed of Procrustes, as an Italian has ingeniously called it, 
confines the poet’s thoughts within the stated space of fourteen 
verses. If the thought should be too short for this extent, it 
is necessary to draw it out, till it fills the common measure ; 
if, on the contrary, it be too long, it must* be barbarously cur- 
tailed, in order to introduce it. Above all, it is necessary to 
set ofl* so short a poem, with brilliant ornaments ; and, as 
warm and passionate sentiments clemand a considerable space 
in which to display themselves, ingenious conceits- have, 
usurped, in a composition so essentially lyrical as this, thtf 
I»lace of feeling. AVit, and frequently false wit, is all that we . 
meet with. 

The sonnet is composed of two quatrains and iwoJte^'cetSf 
and has generally four, and never more than five rhymes. Its 
admirers discover the most harmonious grace in the regularity 
of the measure ; in the two quafraiJSffy which, with their cor-, 
responding rhymes, open the subject and prepare the mind of 
the reader ; and in the two tercetSy which, moving more 
rapidly, fulfil the expectation which has been excited, complete 
the image, and satisfy the poetical feeling. The sonnet is 
essentially musical, and essentially founded on the harmony 
of sound, from which its name is derived. It acts upon the 
mind rather through the words than by the thoughts. The 
richness and fulness of the rhymes constitute a portic« of its 
grace. The return of tlie same sounds makes a powerful im- 
pression, in proportion to their repetition and completeness ; 
and we are astonished when we thus find ourselves affected, 
almost without the power of being able to ascertain the cause 
of our emqtion. 

To find a sufficient number of words which^will rhyme 
together, is a much more laborious task in French than in 
Italian. In the latter langu|ge, .almost all the syllables are 
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simple, and formed from a few letters, so that the words pre- 
sent a great number of similar terminations. But the in- 
variable regularity of the sonnet, in its length and in its 
measures, produces an indescribable monotony in these com- 
positions. The first division of the sonnet is generally filled 
with some brilliant images, while the latter contains an 
epigram, an unexpected turn, or a striking antithesis, to ex- 
cite the mind to momentary admiration. It is to these poems 
that the Italians owe their conc^ti^ which proceed from an 
affectation of wit, employed upon words rather than things. 
Of these, Petrarch, amongst otlier authors, affords us many 
examples. 

On the other hand, the brevity of the sonnet, has, no 
doubt, been the cause of much labour and care being bestowed 
on that kind of composition. In a long poem, the portions 
which connect the more important parts, arc often necessarily 
devoid of interest. The poet, in all probability, calculating 
upon the inattention of his readers, is negligent in this part 
«!)f his task ; an indulgence which is frequently fatal to the 
language and to the poetical spirit of the piece. When 
Petrarch, however, gave to the world a short poem of four- 
teen lines, in this isolated form, which was to be appreciated 
by its own merits, he bestowed the utmost care upon it, nor 
suffered it to appear, unless he deemed it worthy of his fame. 
Thus,* the Italian lang^iage made a most rapid progress 
^between the times of Dftnte and Petrarch. More extict rules 
were introduced ; a crowd of barbarous words were rejected ; 
the nobler were separated from the more vulgar expressions ; 
and the latter were excluded for ever from the language of 
verse. Poetry became more elegant, more melodious, and 
more pleasing to tlie ear of taste ; but it lost, at least according 
to my apprehension, much of the expression f truth and 
nature*^ 

Petrarch, who founded all his hcipes of glory on his Latin 
compositions, did not place much value upon his Italian 
verses. The first sonnet which we meet with in his Can- 
zonicre is not merely modest, but expresses a singular senti- 
ment of shame for that which, in fact, constitutes his ce- 
lebrity. ’ * 
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SONNET I. 

* All ye who list, in wildly warbled strain. 

Those sighs with which my youthful heart was fc<l , 
Erewhile fond passion’s maze I wont to tread, 

Ere while I lived estrang’d to manlier pain; 

For all those vain desires, and griefs as vain. 

Those tears, those plaints, by am’rous fancy bred. 

If ye by love’s strong power have e’er b jen led, 
nay, haply pardon, I may gain. 

Oft on my check the conscious crimson glow’S, 

And sad reflection Jells -ungrateful thought ! — 

How jeering crowds have mock’d my love-lorn woes : 

But folly’s fruits are penitence and shame , 

With this just maxim. I’ve too dearly bought, 

That man’s a])plause is but a transient drcam.+ 

It is evident that this sonnet was written at a period, 
wlien the poet, already on the threshold of age, had given 
himself up to remorse and religious terrors. He, doubtless, 
reproached himself witli fostemig a passion, which had 
exerted so powerful an influence over his life, »hicli he had 
nourislied, with unsubdued eonstamty, for one and twenty^ 
years, and which still remained sacred to his heart, so long 
after tlie loss of its object. This remorse was groundless. 
N(iver did passion burn more purely tlxan in the love of 
I’etrareli ftxr Laura. Of all the Erotic poets, he alonfc never 
expresses a single liope, ofFensivc to the purity of a heart 
which had been pledged to anothci^. Wlien Petvarcl^ first 
beheld her, on the sixth of April, V327, Laura was in tlic 

Yoi cir iiscoltatc in rime sparse il suono 
l)i quci sospiri, ond’ io nodriva il core 
In Hill mio prime giovenile errore, 

Quand’ era in parte altr’ huom da quel ch’ i souo ; 

Del vario stile in ch’ io piango c ragiono. 

Fra Ic vane speranze, e ’1 van dolore, 

Ovc sia chi per prova iiitciida ainorc, 

Spero trovar picti\, non die perdono. 

Ma bell veggi’ lioi,’. si come al popol tutto 
Favola fui gran tempo ; oiide sovenie 
Di me mcdesiiio mcco mi vergogno : 

E del mio vaneggiar vergogua fe’ 1 frutta * 

E ’I peutirsi, e’ 1 coiioscer diiaramente 
Che quanto piaee al luondo c hrevc sogno. 

f I The >'anslatioTi of this sonnet is taken from a small volume, 
publislicd in 1777, under the title of “ Sonnets, and 0<ks, tranidated 
Irom the Italian of I'ctrareh.” For the remaining versions, from this 
lioct, Hie editor only is rcspoivjib^. — 7V.] 

VOL. I. S 
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church of Avignon. She was the daughter of Audibert de 
Novcs, and wife of Ilugues dc Sade, both of Avignon. 
When she died of the plague, on the sixth of April, 1348, 
she had been tlie mother of eleven children. Petrarch has 
celebrated, in upwards of three hunuic4 sonnets, all the little 
circumstances of this attachment ; those precious favours 
which, after an acquaintance of fifteen or twenty years, con- 
sisted at most of a kind word, a glance not .altogether severe, 
a momentary expression of rt^gret or tenderness at his 
departure, or a deeper paleness at the idea of losing her 
beloved and const.ant friend. Yet even these marks of an 
attachment so pure and unobtrusive, and whictli lie had so 
often struggled to subdue, were repressed by the coldness of 
Laura, who, to preserve her lover, eaiitiouhly abstained from 
giving the least encouragement to his love. She avoided his 
presence, except at church, in the brilliant levecis of iIkj 
papal court, or in the country, where, .surrounded by her 
friends, she' is described by Petrarch as exhibiting the scni' 
••bl.ance of a queen, pre-eminent amongst them all in the grace 
of hei* figure, and tlie brilliancy of her beauty. Jt do(*s not 
appear that, in the whole cour.se of these Iwtmty yvi\r<, the 
])oet ever a(ldre.«.sed her, unle.<s in the ])resence of witiiess(‘.s. 
An inierview with her alone would surely hav(*, bci*u cede- 
brated in a thousand verses ; and, as hii has left us four 
soniiftts on the good for/iune he enjoyed, in having an oppor- 
* tunity of picking up hef glove,* we may fairly presume, that 
he would not have passed over in silence so haj)py a circum- 
stance as a private interview. There is no po('.t, in any 
language, so iierfectly pure .as Pctrandi, so (:om]>l(dcly above 
all reproach of levity and ’mmorality ; and this merit, which 
is due equally to the poet and to his Laura, is still num; 
remarkable, when we consider that the models which lu^ 
followed were by no means entitled to the T^aine praise. Tlui 
verses of the. Troubadours and of \he Trouveres were very 
licentious. The court of Avignon, at which Laura lived, 
the B.'ibylon ©r the We.st, as the poet himself often terms it, 
was filled with the mo.st shameful corruption ; and even th(‘ 
Popes, more csjiecially Clement V. and Clement VJ. InuT 
afforjded e^^amplcs of great depravity. Indeed,* Petrarch 


^ Sonnets 16^ ta 1C9. 
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liimsolf, in his intercourse with other lathes, was by no means 
so rescrvcil. For Laura, he had conceived a sort of reli^irious 
and enthusiastic passion ; such as mystics imagine tliey foci 
towards the Deity, and such as l*lato supposes to be the bond 
of union between elevated minds. The poets, who Inivt^ 
.succeeded Fc.lrarch, have amused tliemselves with giving 
representations of a similar passion, of which, in fact, they 
had little or no exp(*rience. 

In order to api»reciate the full beauty of IVtrareh’s 
sonnets, it would be necessary to write tlie history of his 
attachment, as M. Giiigucne has so ably done ; and thus to 
assign to every sonnet, the place to which its particular sen- 
timent dcstin(*s it. lint it would be even more necessary, 
that I should myself be .sensible ol* the excelleiic(j of the.ge 
j)Ocms, and that I .should feel that charm which has enchanted 
(»very nation and (jvery age. To this. I must aclviiowlcdge, 
that I am a straug<’r. 1 could hav<‘ wished, in imler to C(an- 
prelieiid and to become interest'd in tli(‘ [)as.•^i()n of Fefrarcli, 
tlial there should have been a .somewhat hetler iiiuhT.standing* 
bcitwec'ii the lovers ; that they should leivc had a more inti- 
mate kn()whi<ig(‘ of each other; and that, 1)}^ tin’s iiK'ans, we 
might ourselves liavc*, been bctt'i* aequaiiiti'd with both. 1 
could have wisln'd to liavc seen .‘^onuj impri'ssion ina(\e upon 
the .scn.sibiiity of this loving and long-loved lady ; to hav(* 
seen her In'art, as well as her mii%d, (‘idarging itscH’ and 
yielding to the, constancy and tin*, pniityof true Iric ndsliij), 
>incc virtue dcrnc.d a more tender return. Jt is tiresome to 
<ind the same veil, always shading ii^f only the iigiire, Imt 
the intellect and the heart of tlie woman who is celelirated in 
tliese moiiotonoiis verse.s. If the poet had allowed ns a 
fairer view of her, lie would have been le.ss likely to fall into 
<ixaggeration.s, into which my imagination, at lea'^t, is nnahlc 
to follow him. How desirable would it be, that he ^Iiould 
have, recalled her to our minds by thought, by feeling, and 
by passion, rather than by a p(*rpclual play upon the words 
Tjuura (tlie laurel), and Vaura (the air). Tlie first of these 
conceits, more e.spccially, is ince.''Santly rejx-ated, nor merely 
in the poqms alone. I’liroiigliont Petrarch’s whole life, wo 
arc in donnt whether it is of faxnra, or of the laqrel, that la* 
is enamoured ; so great is the emotion wliicli lie cxpre.s.T>es, 
'ivlienever lie beholds thg liitfer; so passionately does he 
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mention it ; and so frequently has he celebrated it in his 
verses. Nor is that personihed licart, to which Petrarcli 
perpetually addresses himself, less fatiguing. It speaks, it 
answers, it argues, it is ever upon his lips, in his eyes, 
and yet ever at a distance. lie in always absent, and w(^ 
cannot avoid wishing that during his banislimcnt, he Avould 
for once cease to speak of it. Judging from these conreiti^ 
and from the continual pcrsonilication of beings which have 
Jio personal attributes, it has always appeared to me that 
Petrarch is by no means so great a poet as Dante, because he 
is less of a painter. There is scarcely one of his sonnets, in 
which the leading idea is not completely at variance with the 
j>rinciples of painting, and which does not, therefore, escape 
from the imagination. Poetry may be called a happy union 
of two of the fine arts. It has borrowed its harmonies 
from music, and its images ^from painting. But, to confound 
the two objects which poetry has thus in view, is to be 
equally in eiTor; whether we attempt, by an image, to 
•represent a coincidence in sound, as when the laurel is put 
for Laura ; or wlndber we wish to call up an image by sounds, 
as when, neglecting the rules of harmony, we produce a dis- 
cordance suited to the object we design to paint, and make 
the setpents of which we are speaking, hiss in our verses. 
Waiving, hoAvcver, as far as depends upon myself, my pr(‘- 
^ judicr against Petra rch,tfof which I feel somewhat distrustful, 
because it is in oppposition to the general taste, I shall 
translate a few of his sonnets ; not for the purpose of criti- 
cising them, but in order to lead those, who are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Italian language, to a more 
complete knowledge of ^hem, so that tliey may read them 
without fatigue, and may comprehend the sens(‘, while they 
enjoy the harmony of the sound ; and, in short, that they 
may form their own judgment upon the masterpieces of one 
of the most celebiated men of moefern times. 

SONNET XIV. 

With lioAr,^' head j,nd locks of reverend grey, 

The old man leaves his youth s sweet dwelling-place. 

And grief is mar'k’d«oii each familiar face, 

^yhieh watches him, as forth he takes hi^ way : ^ 

And he departs, though from his latest, day 
N*ot distant far, and with an ohl man’s pace, 

With right good will, he eiitcn^ on the race, 

Though travel-tired and brol enhvitli decay . 
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^\n(l now, acPoni|)lishinpr his last dcMr-'s, 

In Ibomo, ho sees flic iiiiaico of that <Mie, 

Whom to boliold in J leaven iiis soul a'^pires : 

K\eii so have I, sweet l.-nl}’^ ! ever f^one 
Searehiii^^, in others’ features, for some traee 
^\])proacliing thy lon^'-lost poculiai ^ra<v.* 

SmNVKT XVII. 

Creatures there lie, of siirht so keen and hi^rh, 

Tliat even on tJie sun they Iiend fheir :^a/o ; 

Others, who, da/./.lcd ]»y to«) tieroc a hl ./e 
Issue not forth till e\enin,‘j: veils the* sky ; 

Others, who, A\ifh insane ileMrc, would try 

The bliss wdiieh dwells wifhin the fires brivht i.\vs. 
But, in their sport, liinl that its fervour sl.i\s , 

Alas ! of this hist heedless band am F : 

Sinee slren«?th 1 boa'.t not, tosuppor-' the light 
Of that fair form, nor, in obscure stijourn, 

Am skill’d to fence me, nor onshroudini; night ; 

Wherefore, wdth (‘ye^ wiiieh c\er weei» and luoiirn. 
My fate eoiiipcla me still to <^urL her sight, 

(’onseioiis 1 foibnv tl.imes wiiieh ^liiiit' l>» bnr^ "f 

^ Movi'si ’1 vceehiarel canuto e bi ineo 
Dal dolee loco o\ lia '^u.i eta foinit i, 

K dalla taniiu'liiiola sbigotlita 
(yhe vod<5 il caio i-.ulre venir maneo ; 

Tndi tnwiido poi 1’ aiilieo Jianeo 
Per 1’ estremc glornatcdi sua vita, 

(Quanto pill fiuo, eol bnoii voter s' aita, 
liotto dagli aiini, e dal eamiriiiio staneo ; 

M viene a I’oiiia seguciido '1 i^osio. 

Per iniiv.r la S(Miii»ianya <li colni 
Ch’ aneor lassn nel eiel vedcro spera ; 

Cosi lasso talor vo cereaiid’ io 

Donna, quaiit’ })()ssil)ile, in altrui 
l^a desiata vostra Ibrnia vera. 

f Son animal I al nioiido <li si altera 

\’ista, ehe ’m'outr’ al sol pnr si difeiidc ; 

Alfri, per.'» die 1 gr.in Inme gli oflcndo, 

Non escoii fuor se non verso la sera ; 

Ed altri eol des’ j folic, ehe spera * 

Oioir forse iiel foeo, jicrehe splcndc, 
l*rovaii r altra virtu, (|uelladie 'necnde ; 

Lasso, il mio loco e 'n questa iiUinn’sehicra ; 

Oh’ i non son forte ad a<]>elfar la luee 
Di questa donna, e noif so fare sdiermi 
Di luoghi tenobro.si, o d’orc tardc. , 

i'erb con gli occhi lagrhuosi e 'nferiiii , 

Mio destino a vederla ini conduce • 

E bo ben ch’ io vb dictro a <piol die m’ aide. 

^ 1 • 
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The suecoediii" sonnet was written at a time, when the 
beauties of Laura he^an to fade. We are astonished at tlie 
eonstaney wJiieh Petrarcli displays, towards one who could 
no longer charm the eye of the beholder. 

SONNET LXTX. 

AV” lived to the v.’inds were those Ion.i? locks oi f^old. 

Which in :i thousand hiirnisliM ringlets llow’d, 

And the sweet light, heyond all measure, glow’d, 
or those lair eyes, which I no more hehold , 

Nor (so it seem'd) that face, aught harsh or eold 
To me (if true or false, I know not) shew’d ; 

J\Lc, in whose hreast the amorous lure abode. 

If flames consumed, what marvel to unfold 
'riiat stej> of hers was of no mortal guis(‘, 

Ihit of angelic iiatino, and her longue 
Had other utterance than of human sounds : 

A living sun, a sphit of the skies, 

I saw lier - Now, i>erV*ii>s, not so — Ihit wounds 
Jle^l not, for that the how is since unstrung.'^ 

*’ In the second part of Petrarch’s poems, w(^ find tliose 
wliich \v(*re written after IIkj death of Laura, wlio, as we 
have already mentioned, died in 1548, at the age of forty-om*, 
liaving^been, for twenty-one years, the object of Petrarch’s 
attachment. The poet was, at the time of that event, at 
Verona ; and some of the poems, which were occasioned by 
•tljis Idss, are disliiiguijA'ied by more mitural lecdings, and 
excite in the reader a more lively symj)athy. Still, there is, 
perliaps, too much ingenuity and invention dis[)layed, to be 
eum[)alible with great grief. 


^ Krano i capei d’oio a Taura sparsi, 

Clic ’ll mille dolci nodi gli avolgca : 

E '1 vago liiine ultra misiira ardca 
l)i quji hegli ocelli, ch* or nc son si scarsi • 
E ’I viso di pictosi color fai>’, 

Non so sc Ycro 6 falso, mi parca : 

I' cjuj r CSC’ amorosa al pcM.to avea, 

Qiial* maraviglia, sc di siibit’, arsi « 

Non era V amlar suo cosa mortalo, 

Ma (I’angelica Ib^ma, c Ic parole 
• Sonavaii altro chc pm* vocc humaiia. < 

V’^no spirto celeste, iin vivo sole 
Fh quel ch’ i vddi : e sc non fosse or talc, 
Fiaga per allcnUir d’arco qpn suna. 
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SOXSr.T CCLI. 

Tliosc eyes, my Iheme ercwliile 

'Ph.-it iirni, tliOhO hamls, that lovely foot, that fare, 

>Vlio»i! view was wont iiiy f.iiiey to lio^uile. 

Ami Die hi^Ii o’er all of huuiaii race ; 

I'liose f'ohloii locks that lIowM in Ihjiiiil ^:race. 

AikI the swvet I i»h tilin'^ of that angel smile, 

AVliieh made a raradise of every place, 

AV^hat are they ? dust, iiisciisihle ainl \ ilc ! 

And ;>et 1 live ! oh grief ! oh rage ! oh shame ! 

UolL of the guiding star 1 loved ^o long, 

A' shijiw'reek'd hark, w’hich storms of woes assai. 1 . 

Be tliis the limit of 1113’^ anioron.^ song • 

QiieJieh'd in m3' 4ios<»m is Ihc sacred flame. 

And my harp murmurs its expiring wail.* 

On liis return to A^aueliisr, where lie avjis ne\ it ngiiin ti) 
heliohl Jiis Lauriij iVtrjircli wrote the lollowing hunnet. 

SOXKl'.r CCLXX I X.* 

1 feci the well -know'll hreexc, and the sweet hill 
Again appears, w-hcre rose tlftt hcaiitcoiis light 
Whicli (vihile Heaven will’d ill met my e3es, ll^m hiight 
Willi gladness, hut now' dimm'<l with many an ill. 

A’ain hopes > weak thoughts ! Vow', (urhid is the rill ; • 

The flowers have drooj/d ; ami sh<‘ hath la'cu her flight 
From llic cold nest, w'hieli onee, 111 proud delight., 
hiving and dying, I had ho]>ed to fill : 

1 hoped, ill llu'se retreats, and in the bla/c 

Ol' Iicr Kiir 03'('s, w'hi<*h have consmiu‘d m3 heart, 

To taste the sweet reward of troubled d'i3's. 

Thou, w horn 1 serve, how' hard aiyl proud thou art ! , 

Frcwdiile, 1113' flame consumed me ; mow', 1 mourn 
Over the aAics w'hieh have eoased to hum.* 

* 01 i ocelli, di ch’io parlai si caldamcnte, 

E le hrac< ia et Ic inani, e i piedi, e '1 viso, 

Ch(! Ill’ hav'eim si da me stcsso diviso, 

K fatto singular da I’altra gente ; 
he crc.spe chiomc d’or piiro luconte, 

K ’1 lampeggiar de I’angelico ri.so, 

Clie soleaii far in terra 1111 paratliso, 

I’oca polverc.ioii cIic iiiilla sente. 

Ed io pur vivo ; ondo mi doglio c sdcgiio, 

Uiiiiaso scTi/a ’1 lunie, cU’ amai lanto. 

In gran fortune, c’n disarmato legiu*. 

Or sia qui fine al inio amoro.so canto : 

Socca e la vena de I’li.sAto iiigcgno, 

E hi cetera iiiia rivolta in piaiito. 

* Sento I’anra mill antica, e i dolci colli 

Veggio apjiarir, onde ’1 hcl liimc uacipie 
Che tenne gli ocelli micj, mcntF al del ]>i.icqi!c, 

Biamosi c lieti ; oi* li tier trlsti'c molli. 
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Were I to give more numerous extracts, they would not 
render the style and the spirit of Petrarch’s sonnets better 
known to those who do not read Italian ; and, as examples 
merely, what are given are sufficient. The other form of his 
lyrical compositions, the canzone^ is not unknown to us, 
although we have no express word for il, in the French ; that 
of chanson^ derived from it, signifying a poem of a totally 
different kind. We have seen that, amongst the Troubadours 
and the Trouveres, the chansons were odes divided into 
regular stanzas, longer than those of the odes of antiquity. 
Tlie \erses, which had the variety Jboth of measure and 
rhyme, were disposed according to the rule of harmony which 
tlie poet establislied in the first stanza, and wliich was scru- 
])uloiisly observed in all the subsecpient ones. I'lie Italian 
ratizone differed from the Proven^*al, in not being liinitcid to 
five stanzas and an envoy, and in the more rare use of tliose 
very short lines, which sonh';times give su(‘h vivacity to tin* 
IVoven^al poetry. Th(*rc arc sotne of Petrarch’s caiizon^. 
,ln which we find stanzas of twenty lines. This extraordinary 
length, which perhaps renders the harmony less perceptible 
to the ear, has given a peculiar character to the vanzoni^ and 
distinguishes the romantic from the classical ode. Modern 
poets, fnstead of ])iirsuing the rapid and passionate inspiration 
of their f(*elings, dwell upon tlie same thought ; not pi“(‘cisely 
for th(‘- purpose of filling,up the stanza, for, to tliis mechanical 
process, the true poet will never submit, but of jireserving tln^ 
regular and corresponding advance of the stanza and the 
sentiment. They bestowed more attention Ufion tliat rcdh'c- 
tivc spirit, which is occupied with its own contemplations; 
upon that analytical powe»*, which subjects every thing to its 
scrutiny ; and upon that forcible imagination, which places 
its object before us ; but their enthusiasm vanished. Tlie 
translufion of a canzone of Petrarch could never be confounded 

O caducljc speranze, o pensier folli ! 

Vo<k*vc I’hcr’ c c torbidc son I’jicqiie ; 

vote?', c freddo *1 nido in eh’ clla ffiiicquc, 

Ncl qujil io vivo c morto /jiacer volli ; 

Sperando al fin da Ic soavi piantc 
‘ E da’ begli occlii siioi, che’I cor m’liari arso, 

' *ltipoBO alciin da le fatitdic tantc. 

llo Bcrvito a signor crudcle e scarso : 

Ch’ arsi quanto 1 npo loco hebbe davantc ; 

^Or vO i»iaugcndo il buo cenerc sparse. 
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with the translation of an ode of Iloraw . AVc are obliged tu 
elass them both under the head of lyrical poems ; but we 
immediately perceive that such a division includes very 
different kinds of compositions. 

I feel myself called upon to *?ive, at least, a small specinuMi 
of those poems which have contributed so "reatly to llie 
renown of IVtrarch ; and I shall select a few stanzas from 
the fifth canzone, in which he exhorts the llishop of Lonibez 
to take up the cross, for the delivery of the Holy I^and. 
This is, in my opinion, one of his most brilliant aiul enthu- 
siastic poems, and one wliich ap])roaches nearest to tlu* 
ancient ode. 

And all av ])0 dwell helwcon the salt inain-soas 
And Rhone, and Rhino, arnl all botwocni thy wave, 

Garonne ! and the liit'h liills, I hat (diristian train 
Shall Join. And if there be wh^) love ihc hrave, 

Wil hiii that circle which the Pyrenees 

Hold in horizon, Araj^on Aid Spain 

Shall be left desert. fh):^Ian(l, wiili the isle * 

Sea-j?irt, between tJie consteIlate<l Rear 
And the great-pillar’d sfiviiiht ; 

Yea, every land, wlnire yet 

The sainlcd lore of llelic'on lia'< ch.jrnis, 

DivciNC in langiiai^e, in attire, in arni'!, 

Tliis deed, for charity’s sweet sake, shall dare. 

What love so faithful, or what tender a^>e 
Of child, or cliarms of maiden, may eoinpaio 
With the stern duties of tliis holy rage ! 

A res^itm of the world there is afar, 

Whelm’d under drifted snows, and hound ivitli f. '1, 

Where, wide remote from the sun’s l)rii>lit earoci. 

In clouds and mist, tiic day is hriclly lost ; 

^riicrc dwell a race, hy nature prone to i\ar. 

And, even in death itself, disdainiiu^ fear, 

Let these, more pious than they yrt. appear, 

.loin, witli their hardy bands, the German host ! 

Theneeforth, I deem, not loii;^ 

The Turk and Arab thron«j. 

With the Glialdce, aloii/^ the Red Sea coast. 

Their own vain force, or their false gods shall boast ' 

A people naked, timorous, slow, ’ , 

To grast) the steel, nor skill'd, nor strong. 

But wasting on the wind their aimless !»low ! 

* Ghiunqiui albcrga tra (Javoini e ’I lutmle, 

E tra ’1 Rodaiu) c 'I Bciio c rondo salso. 

cnsegiic Christiauissime aecompagna : 

Et a cui niai <li \ero pregm culse 
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Wa shall not ent(‘r into so minuto an examination of lliose 
allegorical poims, to ivliicli Pelrarch lias given tlie name of 
Triuniphs. Not Ixicaiise they (lisjilay any paucity of imagin- 
ation, or any want of that ])ietorial art, by which the poet 
places the object of liis vcirse before tlwj eyes of liis reaJer ; 
but because those compositions are evidently formed on the 
model of Dante. There is the same metre ; the same ilivision 
into cantos, or chapt(*rs, not exceeding a hundred and fifty 
lines ; and there are similar kinds of visions, in which the ])oet 
is partly the spectator and partly the actor, lie is jircsiait, 
successively, at the Ti-iiimph of Love, of Chastity, of Death, 
of Renown, of Tini(‘, and of the Divinity, lint the great 
vision of Dante, occufiying a long poem, approaches almost to 
a second nature. AVe arii struck with the action ; wc are in- 
terested for the characters ; and we forgiit the allegory. 
INitrarch, on tlie contrary, never loses sight of his objeitt, or 
the moral priicept wliichhe dV signs to inculcate. Two things 
alone are pefpi^tually before our eyiis ; the advice intended 
i/u* the read(*r, and the vanity of the poet ; and we fee) 

Dal Pironco a ultiino ori/ontc, 

(,'011 A 1 agon lasccra vota ^'^j>;^gMa; 

Inghiltcrra, eon ITsolc elic hagiia 
b’( 3 ceano, intra’l earro 0 Ic eoluniie, 

In fin la, dove suiia 

Dottriiui del saiitLssimo Ilelicona, 

Varie di lingtie, e d’arine, c do le gomu', 

A halt a iinpi\‘si earilale hpronn, 

J)eh ! (jiial am(»r si licUo, d si degiio, 

Qiiai figli iiiai, quai domic 
Puroii mat ria a si giiisto dis<k\gii'» ' 

TTiia parte del moiido ii elic si giace 
Alai sempre in gluaccio cd in gelale ue\i. 

Tiilita loiitaiia dal camiiiin del sole, 
liii, sotio gioriii iiuhilosi c brevi, 

N(‘miea natural me nte di pace, 

Nasee uiia geiite a eiii ’I ii* irir non dole. 

( 2 uer.a, se pin de\ola chc non .'^ole 
Col,Teticse. furor la spuda eigne, 

Turehi Arahi c Clialdei 

Con tiitti «pici elie speran no gli Dei 

Di qua dal mar c'lie fa fonde sangiiigne, 

Quail I o .■‘i iii da pre/.zar, corioj^rer del . 1/ 

• « Topol o ii;nndo, juventoso c loiifo, 

CIkj ferro mai non strigiie, 

Ala tutli i colpi siioi comii^tlc al vonto. 
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as littltt inclined to gratify the lattei as to profit by tiui 
former. 

Tlie Latin composition^, upon wlfn^h Petrarch rested his 
fame, and wliieh are twelve or fifteen times as volnniinous as 
Jiis Jtalian writings, are now oidy read by the learned. 'J'he 
long poem entitled Africa^ wJiich lie composed on the vic- 
tories of the elder S(!ipio, and which was eoiisidenid, in his 
own age, as a masterpiece worthy of rivalling tluj -/Eneid, is 
very fatiguing to the ear. The style is inflated, and the snb- 
icct so devoid of intcirest, and so exceedingly dull, as abso- 
lutely to prevent the iierusal of the work. Ilis nninerous 
<‘pistles in verse, insUaid of giving interest to the hislorical 
(ivents to which they allude, .aciiuire it from that cireiiin- 
stance. The imitation of the ancients, and the fidelity of the 
copy, which in Petrarch’s eyes const jtuted their chief merit, 
dejirive these productions of every appearance of truth. The 
invectives against the barbarians who had subjugate<l Italy, are 
so cold, so bombusti^:, ami so utterly destitute ot*all colouring 
suited to the time and place, that we might hedieve them f > 
be writtciii by some rlictorician, wbo had n(‘ver seen Italy; 
and we might eonfonnd them with those which a ])()i‘tic fury 
dictated to Petrarch himself, against the (buds who bt’^ieged 
the capital, llis pliilosojdiical works, amongst which may be 
immtioned a treatise on Solitary Life, and another on flood 
and Bad Fortune, are scarcely le^w bombastic. 'J’lie senti- 
ments display neither truth nor deptli of thought. Tlie.y are 
merely a show of words, on some givxm subject. The author 
pre-deteriiiines his view of the question, and never examines 
the arguments for the purpose of discovering the truth, but 
of van([uishing the dilliculties which oppose liim, and of 
making every thing agree with his own system. Ills letters, 
of which II voluminous collection has been published, wliieh 
is, liowevcr, far Ironi being coinph^te, are, perhaps, m ire read 
than any other of his works, as they throw much light upon a 
period whhrh is well wortliy of being known. We do not, 
liowevcr, discover in them cither tlic familiarity of intimate 
friendship, or the complete openness of an amiable character. 
They di. -day groat caution, and studi<*d propriety, with an 
attention to effect, which is not always succcs-,ful An 
Italian would never liavc written Latin letters to his friends, 
if he had wished only tc unfold the secrets of his heart ; but 
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tlio letters of Cicero were in Liitiii, and with them Petrarch 
Avished to have his own compared. lie Avas, ca hleiilly, always 
thinking more of tlic public than of Jiis correspondent ; and, 
in fact, the public were often in possession of the letter be- 
Ibivi liis friend. The bearer of an elegantly-written epistle, 
Avell kiKiw that he sliould flatter tlie vanity of tlie writer by 
communicating it ; and lie therefore often openly road it, and 
even gave copies of it, before it reached its destination. We 
And, in his correspondence, that several letters were lost in 
consequence of their too gn^at fame. 

It is difllcult to say, whether the extended reputation Avhieh 
Petrarch enjoyed, during the course of a long life, is more 
glorious to himself, or to his age. We have elsewhere men- 
tioned the faults of this celebrated man ; that subtlety of 
intellect Avhich frequently led him to neglect true feeling, and 
to abandon himself to a false taste ; and that vanity Avhieh too 
often induced him to call hiifrself the friend of cruel and con- 
temptible jnTnees, because they flattered him, Put, before 
Aj"e ])art Avith him, let us once more take a view of those great 
(jualilies Avhich rendered him the first man of his age ; that 
ardtMit love for science, to Avhich he consecrated his life, his 
powers, and his faculties ; and that glorious enthusiasm for 
all tliat^s high and noble in the poetry, the eloquence, the 
hiAvs, and the manners of aittiijuity. This enthusiasm is the 
mark of a superior mind,# To such a mind, llie hero beeomes 
greater by being eonteniplatcd ; Avhile a narrow and sterile 
iiitelhiet reduces the greatest men to its own level, and mea- 
sures them by its own standard. This enthusiasm Avas felt 
hy Petrarch, not only for distinguislied men, but for c\(M-y 
tiling that is gnat in nature, Pr religion, for philosophy, for 
])atriolis:in, and for freiidom. He was iJie friend and patron 
of the unfortunate Kienzi, Avho, in the fourteenth century, 
awaken^*d for a moment the ancient spirit and fortunes of 
Koine. He appreciated the tine arts as avcU as jioetry ; and 
he contributed to make the Romans acquainted Avitli the rich 
monurneiits of alUiijuity, as Avell as Avith the manuscripts, 
Avhich th(‘y possessed. Ilis passions Averc tinctured Avitli a 
sense of religion Avhieh induced Iiim to worship all thj" glorious 
workfj of the Deity, Avith which the earth abounds; and he 
believed, that in the Avomaii whom be loved, be saAv the mes- 
senger of that Heaven, Avliich thus reyealed to him its beauty. 
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Ilci enabled his coiitcniporancs to estimate the full value of the 
purity of a passion, so modest and so religious as his own ; 
while, to his countrymen, he gave a language worthy of rival- 
ling those of Greece and of Rome, with which, by liis means, 
they had become lamiliar. Softening and ornamenting his 
own language by the adoption of proper rules, he suited it lo 
the expression of every feeling, and changed, in some degree, 
its essence;. He inspired ids age with that enthusiastic love for 
the beauty, and that veneration for tlie study of antiquity, 
which gave it a new character, and which doterniined that of 
succeeding tinu's. It was, it may be said, in the name of 
gratefid Europe, that Petrarch, on the eighth of April, 1341, 
was crowned by the senator of Rome, in the Capitol ; and 
this triumph, the most glorious which was ever decreed to 
man, was not disi)roportioned to tin; ;>*ithority which this great 
poet was destined to maintain over future ages. 


CHAPTER XI. 

UitCCACCW . — ITALIAN T.lTEUA’miK, AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOCKTErSTH, AM) 
aUlllNO THE FIFTEKNTU CKSILTItY. • 

'I'liK tburt(‘enth century forms a brilliant aira in Italian 
literature, highly honourable to tin* human intcdlect,* and is 
distinguished, b(*yond any other period, for the creative 
powers of genius which it exhibited. The germ of literature 
also existed in other countries. The i)oetry of this epoch 
which has survived to us, possesses a charm, derived from 
the dawn of civilization, in its novelty, vigour, and freshness 
of imagination ; but it belongs rather to the age which gave 
it birth than to any individual. The songs of the South of 
Fraiice, the chivalrous tales of the North of Europe, the 
romances of Spain, and the pastorals of Portugal, bear a 
national eharae.ter, which pleasingly rcmhul^ us of the spirit 
and manners of the time ; but tliey do nftt strike us as the 
work of a powerful genius, nor awake in us an attachment to 
any individual poet. It was not thus with Italy., The cul- 
ture of tlie mind was, at least, as far advanced there,, as in 
France and Spain ; but in the midst of their numerous con- 
lernporarics, tliree writers, '^'ho,.each ip his own sphere, gave 
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II new impulse to tlieir nnti\e tonj^iic, were especially remark- 
able. These men afforded models wJiieli were ardently Ibl- 
lowed in other countries, and raised to themselves memorials 
which the most distant posterity will regard with delight. 
At the opening of this century, Dame gave to Europe his 
great poem; the fii-st which, since the dawn (jf letters, could 
bear a comparison with the ancient epic. The lyric muse 
again strung her lyre at the call of Petrarch; and Jioccaccio 
v*'as the cniator of a style of prose, harmonious, flexible, and 
engaging, and alike suitalde to the most elevated and to the 
most i»layful siibjcels. Ihe last mentioned member of this 
illustrious triumvirate, eannol, indeed, he ranked sc' liigh as liis 
two c.ontem])orarics, ^inee the prose style, of hieh he was the 
author, is not of so el(‘\ated a class as the efforts of the. uinse, 
and the formation of tlr* langnagc of common life s(;erns h'ss 
to require the higher ]>owers of g(‘nius. llis chi(‘f work, 
moreover, is sullied by immoY-ality ; and the eloqu<*nec of hi^ 
expr(‘hsion is'too frecpierilly allied to an im])r()])er levity. Yet 
that energ}'^ of mind which enabled him to give birth to a 
style (.)f prose, at once so [)nre, so (d(\gant, and so liarmonions, 
when no model for it existed either in the Italian, or in any 
other language of the age, is not less d(‘serving of admiration, 
than those in.»j)irations of genius which aw»)ke and gave riih's 
to the higher strains of poetry. 

Giovanni lloeeaecio was horn at I’aris, in 1.‘113, and was 
the niUnral son of a rneiVhant of Florences himself horn at 
(IiM'talde, a castle in the, Val d’ El.sa, in the, Floicntinc ti*rn- 
tory. llis fatlu'r had inlendcel hinifeu' a commercial life, hut 
bedbre devoting liini to it, indulg(*d him with a literary edu- 
cation. From his earliest y< .rs, Boccaccio I'vinccd a dccide;d 
predilection for letters. lie wrote verses, and manifi'stcd an 
extreme aversion to trade. IJe, revolted equally at the pro- 
spect of a (commercial life, and the study of the cajion law, 
which his father vnus desirous of his undertaking. To oblige 
his father, howeyei* he made several journeys of business ; 
but be. brought back with him, inste.ad of a love for his em- 
ployiiKMit, a more extendec] information, and an increased 
passion for study. He at length obtained permissitsi to de- 
vote himself .wholly to lit(*rature, and tixe.d on Naples as his 
place < 3 f residence, where letters Ihi'ii tlonrished under the 
powerful protection of Kobc^’t, ttic reigning monarch. He 
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was quickly initiated in all the scicnc«.< at that time tau^rht. 
Ho acquired also the. rudiments of the Greek tongue, whictli, 
thougli then spoken in Calabria, was an abstruse study with 
the early scholars. In lo41, lie assisted at the ce-lebrated 
examination of Petrarch, wliieh preceded his coronation at 
Rome ; and, iroin that time, a friendship arose between liim 
and the. ]>oet, Avhicli terminated only with their lives. At 
this ])ei i(*J, Hoccaccio, distinguished no less for the elegance 
of his person than for the brilliancy of his wit, and devoted 
to pleasure, formed an attachment to a natural daughter of 
King Robert, nam(‘d Maria, who for several years had been 
the wife of a Neapolitan genthanan. This lady he has celc- 
])rated in his writings, under tin* name of Fiamrnctta. In 
tlie attachment ol' Ijoe.caccio, we mu'<t not h)ok for tliat purity 
or delicacy Avhieh distinguis-hed Petrarch in In's love, for 
J^aura. Tliis princess had been broi!ght up in the mosl 
corrujit court of Italy : slu*. luir.'f lf partook of its spirit, and 
it is to hc'r depraved taste that the e.Kceptionable* parts of the 
Decameron, a work undertaken by Iloceaceio in compliance# 
with her request, and for her amiisone.nt, are to be attril)iit(*d. 
On his side, Boccaccio ])robably loved Iier as much from 
vanity as from real passion ; for, although di^tinguldied i'or 
her beauty, her grace, and iier wit, as much as for her rank, 
slie does not seem to have, exerci.'-ed any extiaordinary iiitlu- 
ence on Iiis life; and neither the coi'Kluct nor the writing'^ of 
Hoccaccio aH’ord e\ idence of a sincere'or profouinl attachment. 
Boccaccio quitted Najdes in 1»*5 12, t(» return to Florence. Ibi 
came, back again in 1.‘544, and returned for the last time in 
l.'ldO. From that ycai’, he. fixed himself in his native coun- 
try, where his rejiutation Iiad aln*ady assigned him a distin- 
giiishcd rank. 1 1 is life was thenceforth oeeii|)ied by liis 

jmblie employments in several emba.''sies; by tbe duties w hich 
bis increasing friendship to P<*lrareb imposed on him ; and 
by the constant and indefatigable labours to wdiich he de\oled 
liiTiiself for the advancement of letters^ the discovery of 
ancient manuscripts, the elucidation of suhjec.ts of anticjuity, 
the introduction of the Greek Iqngnage into Italy, and the 
(‘ornposilVpn of liis num(*rous wmrks. After taking the eccle- 
siastical Jiahit, in he died at Certaldo, in /he mansion 

of his ancestors, on the twenty-first of December, 1375, at 
the age of sixty-two. * t • • 
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The Decameron, the work to which Boccaccio is at the 
present day indebted fur his highest celebrity, is a collection 
of one hundred Novels or "J ales, lie has ingeniously united 
them, under tlie supposition of a party formed in the dreadful 
pestilence of 134S, composed of a number of cavaliers, and 
young, intelligent, and accomplished women, retired to a 
didightful part of the country, to escajie the contagion. It 
was there agreed that each person, during the space of ten 
days, should narrate, daily, a fresh story. The company con- 
sisted of ten persons, and thus the number of stories amounted 
to one hundred. The description of tlui enchanting country 
in the neighboui'hood of Florence, Avher(5 these gay recluses 
had established themselves ; the record of their walks, their 
numerous and their repasts, allbrded Boccaccio an op- 

portunity of displaying, all the treasures of his pow erful and 
easy pen. These stories, which are varied with intiiiite art, 
as well in subject as in stjhe, from the most pathetic and 
tender to the most sportive, and, unfortunately, the most 
•licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration ; and his 
description of the plague in Florence, which serves as an 
introduction to them, may be ranked with the most celebrated 
historical descriptions which have descended to us. Th(i 
perfect truth of colouring ; the exquisite choice of circum- 
stances, calculated to produce the deepest impression, and 
which place before our eyes the most repulsive scenes, with- 
out exciting disgust ; and the emotion of the writer, which 
insensibly pervades every part, give to this picture that true 
eloquence of history which, in I'hucydides, animates the 
relation of the plague in Athens. Boccaccio had, doubtless, 
this model before his eyes but the events, to which he was a 
witness, had vividly impressed liis mind, and it was the faith- 
ful delineation of what he had seen, rather than the classical 
imitation, which served to devclope his talent. 

One cannot but pause in astonisliment, at the choice of so 
gloomy an introduction to effusions of so gay a nature. We 
are amazed at subh an intoxicated enjoyment of life, under 
the threatened approach of, death; at such irrepressible desire 
in the bosom of man to divert the mind from sorrQ^v; and at 
the torrent, of mirth which inundates the heart, in the midst 
of horrors which should seem to witlicr it up. As long as we 
feel delight in nourishing .fecling^j that are in unison with 
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a melancholy tcmjieramcnt, wc have not yet felt the over- 
whelming \veiglit of real sorrow. AVhen experience has, at 
length, taught us the substantial griefs of life, we then first 
learn the necessity of resisting them ; and, calling the imagi- 
nation to our aid, to turn aside tlie shafts of calamity, W(‘. 
struggle with our sorrow, and treat Jt as an invalid, from 
wliom we withdraw every object wdiich may remind him of 
the cause of his malady. AVith regard to the stories them- 
selves, it would be difficult to convey an idea of them by ex- 
tracts, and impossible to preserve, in a translation, tlie merits 
of their style. The praise of Boccaccio consists in the perlect 
purity of his language, in his elegance, liis grace, and, above*, 
all, in that n(ur(‘1(\ which is the chief merit of narration, and 
the peculiar charm of the Italian tongue. Unlbrtunately, Boc- 
caccio did not prescribe to himself jthc same purity in his 
im.ages as in liis jihraseology. The character of his work is 
light and sportive, lie has insfrted in it a great number or 
tales of gallantry; he has exliausted his powers of ridicule on 
the duped husband, on the d(‘pravcd and depraving Tnonk.‘-? 
and on subjects, in morals and religious worship, which he 
himself regarded as sacred ; and his reputation is thus little 
in harmony with the real tenor of his conduct. Tln^^Diica- 
iHcron was published towards the* middle of the f*»urt('enth 
century (in 1352 or 1353), when Boccaccio was at least 
thirty-nine years of age; and from the lirst discovery of 
printing, was freely circulated in Italy, until tlie (.Juuncil ol 
Trent jiroscribed it, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
At the solicitation of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and after 
two remarkable negotiations between tliis Brince and Pope 
Pius V. and Sixtus V., the Dec.nneron was again published, 
in J573 and 1582, purilied and corrected. 

Many of the tales of Boccaccio appear to be boiTOWcd from 
jiopular recitation, or from real occurnmees. AVe trace tlie 
originals of several, in the ancient fabliaux ; of some, 

in the Italian collection of the Ccuti Ntfci'lli j and of others, 
f^ain, in an Indian romance, which passed through all the 
languages of the East, and of wl^ich a Latin translation aj)- 
pcared as,^carly as the twelfth century, under the, name of 
Dohffatli(Wt or the King and the Seven AVise M^iii- Jiwcn- 
tion, in this class of writing, is not less rare than in every 
otlier ; and the same taUv', yrobpbly, ijliicli Boccaccio hud 
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collected in the guy courts of princes, or in the squares of the 
cities of’ Italy, have been repeated to us anew in all the 
various languages of Europe. They liave been versified by 
the early poets of France and England, and have afforded 
reputation to three or four imitators of Boccaccio. But, if 
Boccaccio cannot boast of being the invntor of these talcs, 
lie may still claim the creation of this class of letters. Before 
his time, talcs weie only subjects of social mirth. He was 
the first to transport them into the world of letters ; and, by 
the elegance of his diction, the just harmony of all the parts of 
his subject, and tlic charm of his narration, he superadded the 
more redined gratifications of language and of art, to the 
simjder delight alforded by the old narrators. 

A romance of Boccaccio, called the Fiammettay is, after 
the Tales, the most celebrated of his works. Boc.caccio may 
be considered as the inventor of the love romances. This 
species of composition was wholly unknown to anliituity. The 
Byzantine Greeks, indeed, possessed some romances, which 
liavo since reached us ; but there is no reason to believe that 
Boccaccio had ever seen them, nor, if he had b(ien acquainted 
with them, is it probable that he would have imitated works 
of imagination, invented so long after the decline of literature. 
The chivalric romances of the French, of which we have 
spoken, had, it is true, a connexion with that class of which 
Boccaccio may be considered the creator. But instead of 
having recourse to marvellous incidents, which might engage 
the imagination, he has drawn his resources from the liuman 
heart and passions. Fiammetta is a noble lady of Naples, wlio 
relates lier passion and her sufferings. Siie speaks in licr 
own person, and the author himself never appears. The inci- 
dents arc little varied, and diey fall off, instead of increasing 
in interest, towards the conclusion. But tlie passion is ex- 
])n\<sevl with a fervour and a voluptuousness, beyond that of 
any other Italian writer. We feel that Fiammetta is con- 
sumed by the llainC which she divulges ; and although not in 
any way allied to l^Iuedi a, that character recurs to our recol- 
lection. In the one, as wejl as in the other, 

' C cst Venus tout cntiiirc D. sa proie attacliec.’"^^ 

Boccaccio was accustomed to represent, under the name of 
Fiammetta, the Prinress Maria,, the object of his love. Tlie 
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scene, whicli is laid at Najdes, the rank of the lady, and many 
other circuinstuiiees, would lead us to believe, that, in this 
romance, lloccuccio has in some measure related his own ad- 
ventures. Jlut, ill this case, it is remarkable, that he should 
assign the chief ])art to the lady; that ho should paint thejias- 
sionate love of Fiaminetta, and the infidelity of Panfilo, in a 
work dedicated to Ids mistress ; and that he should reveal to 
the public, adventures on which his lionoiir and liis life might 
dej)end. 

The conversations in the Fianimetta may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered tedious ; and we are fatigued by the scholastic mode 
of reasoning of the interlocutors, who are never disposed to 
relinquish an argument, 'i'he style is in reality dull; but 
this was a necessary conse([uence of the education and pe- 
dantry in repute at the time of its composition. Another, and 
a more singular defect in this rmnance, arises from the incon- 
gruous mixture of the ancient mythology with the Christian 
religion. Fiainmetta, who had seen Fanfilo for the first time 
at mass, in a (Jatholic church, is det(U’mined, by Venus aj7- 
pearing to her, to listen to his passion; and, during tlie wliole 
recital, the manners and belief of tlie ancients and moderns 
are continually intermixed. We remark this incongruity in 
the romances and fabliaux of the middle ages, on all occasions 
when the Trouceres have attempted the iminners of antiquity. 
As these ignorant authors could iiotTorin an idea of ar/y other 
mode of manners than that of their own age, they have given 
an air of Christianity to all wliicli they have borrowed from 
ancient mythology. But the scholars who restored the study , 
of the classics, with Boccaccio at their head, treated the sub- 
ject dilTercntly. It was to the gods of antiquity that they 
attributed life, power, and energy. Accustomed to coniine 
their admiration to the ancient classics, they always recurred 
to tlic object of their studies, and to the imag(‘S and machinery 
to wliich they were habituated, even in works which were 
founded on the warmest feelings of the li'ca);t. 

Boccaccio was the author, also, of another romance, longer 
tliaii the Fianimetta, and moro generally known, intitled 
Filoropi}, In this, are narrated the adventures, of Florio 
and Biancafiore, the heroes of an ancient chivalrie ron\ance, 
which Boccaccio has merely remodelled. The mixture of 
the ancient mythology wit*! Cln*istiamrf;y seems, there, to be 
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effected in a more systematic manner than in the Fiainmetta. 
Boccaccio speaks always of the religion of the moderns in the 
terms of the ancients. In alluding to the war between 
Manfred of Sicily and Cliarles of Anjou, he represents tlie 
Pope as high priest of Juno, and imagines him to be insti- 
gated by 'that goddess, who thus revenges herself on the last 
descendants of tlie emperors, for the ancient wrong whicli 
Dido suffered. He afterwards speaks of the incarnation of 
the son of Jupiter, and of his descending to tlie eiirtli to re- 
form and redeem it. He even addresses a prayer to Juj)iter, 
and, in short, seems determined to confound the two reli- 
gions, and to prove tliat they are, in fact, the same worship, 
under different names. It may be doubted, whether fasti- 
diousness miglit lead Boccaccio to believe that he ouglit not 
to employ, in a work of 'taste, names which were unknown to 
the writers of tlie Augusta^ age ; or whether, on the. (jon- 
trary, a religious scruple, still more eccentric, Ibrbade him to 
mingle the name of the Deity, with the tales of his own in- 
vention. In either case, this system of poetical religion is 
not less extraordinary than profane. There arc, in the 
Filocopo, many more adventures, and a greater variety of in- 
cident,. but less passion than in the Fiainmetta. The perusal 
is sometimes rendered fatiguing, by the pains which Boc- 
caccio has taken to make the style harmonious, and to round 
his periods ; and this measured jirose betrays a laboured and 
sometimes an affected style. 

Boccaccio has also left two heroic poems, La Tha^chle and 
F’dostraiOy neither of which has obtained any great reputa- 
tion, and both are, at ihe present day, nearly forgotten. 
They deserve, however, to be mentioned, as being the first 
attempts at the ancient epic, since the fall of the Roman 
empire. Petrarch, it is true, had, in his Latin poem of 
Africa) attempted to rival Virgil: but he did little more 
than clothe an historical narration in frigid hexameters, nor 
has he invested his Subject with any other poetic charm than 
that which arises from tnc regularity of the verse. Boc- 
caccio, on the contrary, was -sensible that a powerful imagi- 
nation and feeling were essential to the epic. But Jie over- 
reached his nr ark, and composed romances rather than poems; 
although, even here, lie opened to his successors the route 
which they were to follow. * « 
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• These two poems of lioccaccio, in ariotlier point of view, 
form ail lera in the history of epic poetry. Th(*y are both 
composed in attava ririia, or in that kind of stan/a of eight 
liiKiS, whicli has since been employed by all tlie epic poets of 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Of tliis, Boccaccio was the in- 
v<‘ntor. He found that the terza rima, employed by Dante, 
imposed too great a constraint on the poet, and, by its elos<i 
texture, held the attention of the reader too long suspended. 
All the other forms of versilication were appro])riated to tlu*. 
lyric muse ; and any verses which were not submitted to a 
rt'gular structure, did not seem sufficiently poetical to tlii‘. re- 
iined ears of the Italians. The stanza which Boceaccio in- 
vented, is composed of six lines, wdiieh rhyme iiitercliange- 
ably with each other, and are followed by a couplet. Tliere 
<'xist instances of the octave verse before his time, but under 
a different form.* 

^ Wo iind, in the earlier poetry f)!* the Sicilians, slanzas of eight 
^erses, with only two rhymes, alternateb' einjdoyeil. early as tlie 
ihirtoeutli eentury, tlie Castilian writers made u^e ol‘ the octavo 
\Mth (hieo rhymes; and a remarkable work of Alfonso the Tenth, King 
itf Castile, to 'which wo shall Inue occa.-'iou again to refer, is written in 
iliis metre. These stanzas »)f eight lines arc composed of two di^liin’t 
-laii/as of four lines each, and tlie distrihiiiioii of the rhymes may be 
thus denoted : \, '2, 2, I ; 1, ti, Jl, 1 The stanza invented by llneeaecio, 
and which was ado[)ted even in Castile, runs thus* 1, *2; 1, 2; I, 2; 
3. As a s[»ecimcn of this sort of verso, and of the style of iJoeeaeeio, 
the eoinmenccmont of La Thc&udc is suhjOliicd. > 

<) Sorellc Castalie, chc ncl monte 
lllaeona eontente dimoratc, 

D’intorno al saggio Gorgonuo fonlo, 

Sotto esso 1 omhra dclle frondi amatc 
J^a Feho, dalle tpiali ancor la froiite 
Si)cro d’ oriiarmi, sol ehe’I eoneediate, 

IjC sante or<‘echic a iniei preghi porgetc, 

K (pudli uditc come voi dovetc. 

E’ lu’ c venuta voglia, eon pictosa 
Uima, di scrivere una .storia antica, 
n\into negli anni ripo.sta e naseosa 
Che latiu an tor non par chc no di&a, . 
l*cr quel cli’io ecnla, al libbro alcana coaa. 

Duiiquc si fsiic, ehc la mia fatiea 
Sia gratiosa a chi nc lia’lcttorc, 

O ill altra maniora aseoltature. 

Slate prcBcnti, o Marie ruhicondo ' ' 

Kelle tue armi rigido c ferocc, 

£ tu, madre dDurpr, eq1 tuo gi^^condo 
£ lieto aspetto, c T tuo iigliol vcloce, 

Co 
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The Latin compositions of Boccaccio nre voluminous, and 
materially contributed, at the time they were written, to the 
advancement of letters. The most celebrated of tlicse works, 
are two I’reatises ; the one on the (lencalogy of the Gods, 
and the other on mountains, forests, and rivers. In the first 
he gave an exposition of the ancient mythology ; and in the 
second, rectified many errors in geography. Tliesc two 
works have fallen into neglect, since the discovery of manu- 
scripts then unknown, and in consequence of the hiciliti(\s 
which the art of printing, by opening new sources, has 
afforded to tlie, study of antiquity. In the age in wdiidi they 

Co diinli sol possciitc Ti tutlo ’1 inoiido ; 

M Bostciicfc la niaiio c la vt)cc 

I)i me, (df entendo c aflctli dire. 

Con poeo heiic e d’assai marl ire. 


And you, K^^cet. sisterS ! who deliaht. to dwell 
Alllid the <|uiot haiiut.s of Casta ly, 

IMaying heside the hrink of that thnujd well, 

And hy the fount \\hore springs I he sacied (rco 
Helovd by you, and him, the god, whose sIk'II 
Resounds iU praise ; whose honoured le:i\es shell hn^ 

So lot me dream ! a pool’s meetl ■ C hear 
11 is ardent prayer, iffirayers to j-oii he dear. 

Ror TiOve's sake, w'ouhl 1 tell the piteous vain. 

The sad turns of a wild and ancient -.Ioi n, 

Loutr hidden ’iiekth the veil of time, in \,iin 
Sought for ill Uomaii lou', or records hoary 
Of lar-otV years. () help my feehie strain, 

Tlial SO it breathe some spark of l()\e's ow’ii glor\, 

Ami crown my ardent toils with ]»leasaiit. rc'l. 

And solace to oa. h listener’s Irouhlid h.east. 

Nor let the martial '’■oil ho dir.lanL far, 
in his stern panoply of proof divine ' 

M^hoii, Vomis ! heaining like thy fivVilo star, 

With joyous looks, and eyes that wairiiily shine, 

And tlion, her son, victor in a.norous war ! 

Strengthen my hand in this iii> high design. 

And svviell'tlio voice that pours young i)assion's sighs. 

And hitferest te..rs, with too fmv cxtaeics ! 

La Theseidr. was imitated hy Chancer, the father of I’higlish ]»<) Iry 
^V^hen the lapse of ti'.iie Jiad rendered his work almost nniiy clligihle !o 
the generality of readers, Brydcii reproduced it in his poem of l*nhtnnni 
owrf jlrci/e, which was well received. It must he confessed, liowc\er, 
that the exaggerated ])assions, improhahic incidents, and long tiresome 
descriptions of this fahl 9 render, the perusal of the original, and of the 
imitations, equally difficult. 
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were oomposod, they were, however, 4‘(iually reniarkahlc lor 
their extensive information ami lor tlie clearness of their 
arrangement ; but the styh; is by no means so jjure and ele- 
gant as that of I'etrarch. 

Jbit, while the claim to cel(‘hrity, in these j^reat men, is 
restricted to the Italian pf)etry of l\*traiTh and to the novels 
of Boccaccio, our gratitude to tliern is founded on stronger 
grounds. They felt more sensibly than any other men, that 
enthusiasm for the beauti<*s of anli(|uity, without which we 
in vain strive to appreciate its In'asiircs ; and they each de- 
voted a long and laborious Iif<^ to tlu' discox ( ry and tin', study 
of ancient manuscripts. The mo.st valued works of the 
ancients were at that time bnri<*d among the archives of 
convents, scattered at great <listanc(‘s, incorrect and ineorn- 
pl(‘te, Avithont tables of contents or marginal notes. Nor diii 
those resources then exi<t, which printing supplies, for the. 
perusal of works Avith Avhieh > an; not familiar ; and the 
faciliti(‘s Avhieh are allorded hy j>r('\ioiis study, or the colla- 
tion of th(j originals Avith each oth<*r, w(‘n* efpially Avantin*^. 
It must have re<|uired a powerful iiibdlecl to di^'over, in a 
manuscript of Cieero, for (‘xample, without or emn- 
mcncement, tlie full meaning of tlu* author, the peu-iod at 
which he Avrote, and otli(*r cireumstaiUM s, whie.h are coTmeeted 
with his subject ; to correct the numerous errors of the- copy- 
ists ; to supply tlie chasms, Avhielv, freciueully oecurriiig at 
the hegiiining and the end, left neither title nor divivsion.s nor 
conclusions, nor any thing that might serve as a cine for the 
perusal ; in short, to determine hoAV one niannscri]»t, dis- 
covered at Heidelberg, should perfe(‘t another, discovered at • 
Naples. It Avas, in fact, by long and painful jouriiies, that 
scholars of tho-(i days acconij)lished themselves for this 
task. The copying a manuscript, Avith the necessary degreti 
of accuracy, was a Avork of great labour and oxper^se.. «A 
collection ol’ three or foifr hundred A olnmes was, at that time, 
considered an extensive library ; and a seliolar was frecpumtly 
compelled to seek, at a great distance, Uie eoinpletiuji of a 
work, commenced under his own roof. 

Fetrajeh and Boccaccio, in thtir fretjueut travels, ohtaine<l 
copies ot such classics as they ibund iu their route. Among 
other objects, Petrarch proposed to liimscdf to cMlect all tin* 
works of Cicero ; in Avhich he succeeded, after a lapse ai 
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many years, lioccaccio, witli a true love of letters, intro- 
duced the study of th(j (ireek to the Italians, not only with the 
view of securing the interests of commerce or of science, but 
of enriching their minds, and extending their researches to 
the other half of the ancient world of letters, which had, till 
then, remained hidden from his contenjjMn-aries. He founded, 
in Florence, a chair for the teaching of the Gveek language; 
and ho himself incited thitlnu*, and installed as professor, 
Leontius Pil.itus, one of the most learned Greeks of Constan- 
linofde. He received him into his own house, although he 
was a man of a morose and disagreeable tcm])cr ; placed him 
at his tabh', as long as this professor could be induced to 
remain at Florence ; inscribed himself among the first of his 
scholars, and procured at his own expcnce, from Greece, the 
manuscripts, which were thus dihtributed in Florence, and 
which served as subjects for the lectures of Leontius Pilatus. 
For the instruction of thosro days consisted in the public 
delivery of lectures with commentaries ; and a book, of which 
then*, perhaps, existed only a single copy, sufficed for some 
thon>and scholars. 

There is an infinite space between the three great men 
whose works we have just enumerated, and even the most 
csteeiiiTid of tluiir contemporaries ; and, though these latter 
Jiave ])rescrved, until the present day, a considerable reputa- 
tion, yjit we shall only pause to noticci their existence, and 
the epoch to which they belong. Ikwiiaps the most remarka- 
ble are tlie three Floniiitine historians of the name of Villani. 
Giovanni, the eldest, who died in the first plague, in 1348 ; 
IMatteo, his brother, who died in the second plague, in 1.361; 
and Filippo, the son of IMatteo, who continued the work of 
his father to the year 1364, and who wrote a history of the 
literature of Florence, the first attempt of this kind, in modern 
tidies. , Put it is in another work tliat I have nmdered 
homage to these three celebrated inen, who wore, for more 
than a century, niy, faithful guides in the liistory of Italy, and 
who, by their eart'dour, patriotism, and ancient frankness, by 
their attachment to the cause of virtue and of freedom, 
and to all that is ennobling in man, have inspired me with so 
much pers'onal affection, that in taking leave of them to pro- 
secute, without their further aid, my dangerous voyage, I felt 
as if bidding adieu to my OAvn friends. Two poets of this 
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ti"u, shared with IVtriirch the honOiii s of a poetic coronation : 
Zanohi di Strada, whom the Kin})cror Charles IV". crowned’ 
at Ih’sa, in lihlo, with ^reat ])Oinp, but wJiose verses liave not 
reached us ; and Coluecio Sahitati, secretary of the FlorentiiK*, 
rej)nblic, one of the jnirest Latinists, and most chapicnt 
statesmen whom Italy in that age produced, 'l'h(^ latt(*r, 
indeed, did not live to enjoy the honour which had been 
accorded him by the Emperor, at the rccpicst of the Flo- 
rentines. Coluecio died in 140(), at the age of seventy-six, 
before the day appointed for his coronation, and the, symbol 
of glory was deposited on his tomb; as, at a snl)s(‘quent 
period, a far more illustrious crown was placed on the tomb of 
Tasso. 

Of the prose writers of Tuscany, Francho Sacchctti, born 
at Florence about the year lildo, and who died before the(ind 
of the century, after filling .some of tlie first offices in the 
republic, approaches the near<^t to lloccacjcio. lie imitated 
Boccaccio in his novels, and Petrarch in his lyrtc poems; hut 
the latter were never printeci, while of his talcs th(*r(*. haT»c 
been several editions. What(‘\<‘r praise b(i duij to the purity 
and eloquence of his style, we find his jiages inoi ii valuable, 
as a history of the manners of the ag(‘, than aitraejivtj for 
their powers of amusement, even when the author thinks him- 
self most successful. Ilis two hundred and fifty-eight tales 
consi.st, almost entirely, of the incidents of his own time, and 
of his own neighbourhood; domestic aneedotes, which in 
general contain little humour ; triek.s, exhibiting litth; skill, 
and jests of.littlc point ; and we are often surprised to find a ^ 
professed jester vaiiquislied by the smart reply of a ehilil or a 
clown, which scarcely deserves our attention. After reading 
these tales, we cannot help coiieluding tliat the art of eonver- 
sation had not made, in the fourteenth century, an equal 
progress with the other arts ; and that the great Aieii,*"td 
whom we owe so many excellent works, were not so enter- 
taining in the social intercourse of lif«, as many persons 
greatly their inferiors in merit. 

Two poets of this time, of some celebrity, chose Dante for 
their m^del, and composed after him, in terza rimn, long 
allegories, partly descriptive, partly scientific,. Fa/io de’ 
ITberti ’in his Dettamondoy undertook the description of the 
universe, of which the, difjperc^it parts, personified in turns, 
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their history. Fetlerigo Frezzi, llisliop of Foligno, who 
(lied in 14J(), at the council of Constance, has, in his Quadri- 
rcijio^ described th(i four einj)ires of love, satan, virtue, and 
\ice. In hotli ofthi‘.'>e ]) 0 (*ts we meet, occasionally, with lines 
not unworthy of Dante ; but they formed a v(iry false 
estimaUi of the works of genius, when they regarded the 
Dicina CounmuUa not as an individual poeic, but as a 
species oI‘ poetry which any one might attempt. 

Th(i pa'^sionate .study of the ancients, of Avhich Petrarch 
and IJoeeaeeio had given an (jxam])l(^, .susjxinded, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the progr(‘.ss of Italian literature*, and 
retarded tlui ])erfection of that tongue. Italy, aftiu' having 
]>rodue(‘d h(‘r thr(*(i holding clas.sics, sunk, for a century, into 
inaction. In this period, inde(‘d, eruditiim made Avonderful 
progr(*ss ; and knowledge b(‘came inueJi more general, but 
.sterile in its eifect.s. The mind had pr(‘.serv(.‘d all its activity, 
and lit(*rary fame all its splendour ; but the iininterinitted 
study of the.*' ancients had precluded all originality in the 
authors. Instead of perfecting a ncAv languages, and eni idling 
it with Avorks in uni.son Avith modern inann(*rs and idiais, they 
confined lhem.''('lves to a .servile, copy of the aiudents, A too 
scrupulous imitation thu.s d(*.str(>3x*d tlu^ .spirit of invention ; 
and the most eminent .scholars may be said to have produced, 
in their do<juenL Avritings, little more than eollegi*. theme.s. 
In ])roportion as a man Ata.-. qiialifiial hy his rank, or by his 
talents, to ac(]nir(’ a name in literatim*, he blushed to eiiltiA ate 
his mother toiigiu*. Ibi almo.st, indeed, tbrijcd himself to 
forg(*t it, to av(.id the danger of eorrii]>ting his Jaitiii .*‘lyle : 
and the ("omm(»Ti ]K*t)ple I^mis reinaimd the only depo.sitories 
of a laniruage, Avliidi had exhibited so brilliant a (hiAvn, and 
Avhidi had noAv again almost .elapsed int^ barbarism. 

Tiie lifteenth century, .so barren in Italian literature, Avas, 
iicv'erthde.ss, a higldy literary p(*riod. In iio other age, 
perluqis, Avas the Ioac of study .so universal. Ix*tters Aven* 
powerl’ullv supported hy princes and hy their subjects. All, 
Avho attaeh(*d tlKmi.^jtilves t literature*, Avere assured of fame; 
and the monuments of the ancient tongues, multiplied hy the 
i-eccntly di.seovered pr(*s.s, exercised a great and lastv’i^ influ- 
ence (jn th() Ipiinan mind. The soven*igns of Kuro[)(*, at thi.s 
brilhant period, rested their ghny on the protection afforded 
to letter.s, on the (dassical edutjitiqn they had themselves 
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received, and on their intimate kno\vL d;;(‘ of the CJrec'k and 
-Latin tongues. Tlie |)()pes, who, in the preciidintt times, liad 
turned the, whole weii^ht of superstition aj^ainst study, became, 
in the iifteentli C(Mitury, the most zealous Iriends and i)rotee- 
tors, and th(‘ most munineent ])atrons of men of lelUa-s. Two 
of them were themselves sehohirs of the first distiiietioii. 
Thomas di Sarzana, who was afterwards Nicholas Y.^ ( 1447 
to 14o.)), and ^Cneas Sylvius, who as.>jnm‘d the name of 
Pius -TI., (14.58 to 1404), after having rendered themselves 
celebrated, in the world of letters, for tlieir extraordinary mi- 
dowments, W(ire, in eonsetpnmee of their literary merit, raised 
to the chair of St. Peter. 'Jlie dukes of ]\Hhin, the same imm 
whom history represents to us as the disturbers and tyrants of 
Ijornbardy, Filippo IMaria, tlie last of tlie Visconti, and Fran- 
cesco Sforza, the found(‘r of a military monarchy, surrounded 
themselves, in their capital, with the most illustrious men in 
science and in letters, and accoi^led to tlunn tin; most generous 
remunerations, and employs of the tir^t eonfideifhe. The dis- 
<*overy of an ancient mrtnuserij,>t was to tluMii, as well as U» 
their subj(‘ets, a cau-e of rejoicing; and they int(‘rested them- 
sedves in questions of antiquity, and in philological disputi's, 
as well as in atfairs ol’ slate. ^ 

Two sovereign ])rinces of hjss powerful families, tlie JMar- 
quis Gonzaga, of IMantua, and the Marquis D’Kste, of Ferrara, 
endeavoured to supply what was w.^iiting to tlnmi in, power, 
by their active zeal and by tlu^ constant prot(‘etion which 
they allbrded to literature. They sought for and eollee,te<l 
together men of letters from every part of Italy, and se<*med 
1o rival each other in lavishing iqion them tin* richest gilts 
and tlui mo>t flattering distinctions. To tlnmi, they entrusted 
cxclu.^ivedy the education of their children ; and W(‘ hlionld 
probably, in the ]n*esent day, search in vain, in our most 
learned academies, for men who wrote Greek verse witlrsTf 
much el<‘ganc(i and jinrity as many of the princes ol Mantua 
and Ferrara. At Florence, a wealthy mendiant, Cosmo de’ 
-Medici, had acquircMl a degree of power wdiich shook the con- 
stitution of the stale ; and his descendants were d<*stined to 
substitu% in that city, the will of an individual for that ol 
the p( oj)le. In the, midst of his va^t ])rojects,of ambition, 
master of the monied credit of Kurope, and almost the equal 
of the, kings with whoiq hf^ negotiated, Cosmo accorded, in 
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his liouso, an asylum to all the men of learning and artists of 
the age, converted his gardens into an academy, and pro- 
duced a revolulion in ])hilosophy, by substituting the autho- 
rity of 13ato for that of Aristotle. Ilis banks, which wen* 
extended over all Europe, and to the Mahoinedan states, Avere 
devoterl to literature as Avell as to comniLrce. IJis agents, at 
tJie same time, collected manuscripts and sold .'pices ; and the 
vessels, AvJiich an-jved on his account from Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Smyrna, in the several ports of Italy, Aven; 
often laden Avitli rich collections of Greek, Syrian, and Chal- 
dean iminusti-ipts. At the same time, Cosmo opened public 
lihrari<'s at Venice and at Elorence. In the south of Italy, 
Alfonso V., a inomirch of the race of Aragon, contended Avith 
the sovendgns of th(^ northern states, of Italian dcisccnt, in his 
love of science. Ills secretaries, friends, and coiniscllor>, 
consisted of men, Avhose names Avill aUvays remain illustrious 
in tlie rc[)ublic of letters; and his reign is intimately con- 
nected Avith'tlie literary history of Italy, 'fhe univerhities, 
Y'hich, two centuries before, had llourislied so highly, Avere, 
it is true, paralyzed by persisting in their ancient methods 
and errors, and in a scholastic philosophy, which dazzhul tlui 
mind, but perverted the judgment. Hut all men, Avho had 
then acquired a name in literature, Avere accustomed to open 
a school, which was often lor them the path to fame, fortune, 
and oflice. The sovereigns of that age often chose for their 
ambassadors, or chancellors, the same individuals aaIio edu- 
cated youth, or illustrated the anciemts ; and the, public 
fnmqions of these learned men interfered, only for a sliort 
space of time, with the equally noble objects of instruction. 
The pas.'^ion for obtaining books for the purpose of forming 
libraries, and the prodigious ^u’ice attached to a iine copy of a 
manuscri])t, aAA^oke a spirit of invention to multiply them. 
7/^xC ar^^ of printing Avas discovered at a moment, of all others, 
when it Avas most Avaiited ; and to tllat necessity its invention 
may, in fact, be attj.ibuted. At any other epoch, even in the 
days of the greatest prosperity of Greece and of Home, so 
great and urgent a necessity for multiplying the copies of 
books Avas never experienced. At no time, had tjm Avorld 
posscijsed So considerable a number of manuscripts, which it 
Avas (Icsirabfe to save from the destruction with Avhich they 
seemed menaced. In no other time, could the invention of 
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printing have been rewarded Avith more munificence, and b(ien 
more rapidly extended. John Gutternberg, of Meiitz, wlio 
was the first to employ moveable characters, from 14.50 to 
1455, wished to hide the secret of his discovery, in order to 
insure to himself a greater profit. But, in 1405, it was in- 
troduced into Italy, and in 1469 into Paris ; and, in a 
short time, those precious Avorks, Avhich Avere only attainable 
by infinite labour and expense, Avere muhi])licd by thousands, 
and i>laced within the reach of the public. 

The men Avho flourished at this period, and to Avhom 
we owe the revival of Greek and Batin literature, the })re- 
>ervation and correction of all the monuments of anticjiiity, 
the knoAvledge of its laAvs, manners, and customs, of its 
religion and its language, <lo not properly belong to Italian 
literature: and aa'c shall not make a point of <h^scnbing their 
AA’ritings, their persons, or their lives, Avhich Avere continually 
agitated by disputes. It Avill Ae suflicient to impress a few 
names on the memory of ihc', reader, in gratiibde for the 
c.minent services Avhich they have rendered to Eurojx*, and in 
recollection of a species of glory which has pas.s(‘d away. 

John of Ravenna, Avho, in his youth, had been a pupil of 
Peti’arch, already then in years, and Avho had rec(*iv(‘(l^many 
benefits at his hands, insuflicimit, hoAVt'vcr, to triumph over 
his fickleness of temper ; and Kmanuel Chrysoloras, a learned 
Greek, Avhocaineas ambassador into Italy, to implore suecour 
against the Turks, and Avho was eventually detaim*d in that 
country by the zeal Avith Avhich his lectures Avci*e attended, 
Avere the two teachers who, at the clos(i of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth century, communicated t(> Italy a 
passion for the study of Greek letters, and Avho almost alone 
gave rise to that constellation of learned men Avhich illumi- 
nated the fifteenth century. Among these may he mentioned 
Guarino Veronese (1370-1460,) ancestor of the autlior>of tiiu ' 
Pastor Pido, and the progenitor of a race Avliolly devoted to 
letters. He commenced his study of Greeks at Constantinople, 
and brought from thence on his return twocascTof Greek manu- 
scripts, tlie fruit of his indefatigable researches. One of 
these was-Jost at sea, on tlic shipAvreck of the vessel : and the 
chagrin at losing sucli a literary treasure, acquired by so 
much labour, had tlie efl’cet of. turning the hair of Guarino 
grey, in one night. He w^as ^^utor to Lionel, Marquis of Este, 
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the mopt beloved and the most liberal of the sovcrcij^ns of 
Ferrara. lie was also interpreter for tlie (ireeks, at tlie 
Councils of Fej-rara and Florence: but these distinirui>hed 
occupations did not divert him from his task of instruction, 
and he continued liis lectures, at Ferrara, to the a.i^e of ninety. 
11 is j)rincij)al works consist of trauhlatiou'* from the Greek, 
and comnuaitaries on tlie writings of the ancieiits. 

Giovanni Aurispa, a Sicilian, born in 13()9, and who died 
in 1 UiO, Ibllowed the same career tis Guarino, tlirough the 
course; of an cciually long life, and with the same success. 
Jjike liim, lie commenced his studi(*s in Greece, and brought 
back with him to Venice two hundred and thirty manuscripts, 
containing the works of many distinguished writers of anti- 
quity, which would have be(‘n otherwise lost. For a long 
time, he gave lecluree in Floreneis Ferrara, and Rome, 
wh(*re he was ap(*stolic secretary, and, again, at Ferrara, 
where he died. There renuuni of him, some translations in 
Greek and liutin, some letters, and some Italian poetry; but 
it was to his instructions, more particularly, ami to his zeal 
for study, that he owed the great influence which he obtained 
over his age, and the celebrity dijfccrvedly attached to his 
iiainc.t^ 

Ainbrogio Travorsari (1386-1 139,) a monk, who afterwards 
became the head of the order of the Camaldoli, was one of 
the nibst illustrious pupils of Emanuel Chrysoloras, a friend 
of Cosmo de’ Medici, and one of the founders of the school of 
belles lettres and philosophy in Florence. lie was connected 
with all the distinguished men of liis age, and we derive much 
information respecting them from his letters. He travelled 
from convent to convent, and took a leading share in tin; 
political events of the age, /or tlie interests of the order of 
which he was tlie chiel'. I5ut the cause of letters gained 
Both by his journeys and by his correspondence ; whilst he 
laboured to preserve or establish the peace of the church, and 
of society in genei ii, by his conciliatory spirit. The mild- 
ness and benignity of his character wmre particularly valuable, 
at a time when the generality of scholars put no restraint on 
their violent tempers, and abandoned themselves to vindictive 
and outrageous quarrels. 

The celebrated Lionardo Bruno d’ Arezzo, better known 
under the name of Leonardo Arftino (1369-1444), was also a 
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scholar of Emanuel Chrysoloras. ITc was apostolic seciTlaiy 
to four popi's, and ultimately cliaiu*(;llor ot* the Florentine 
republic ; and was not only one of the most learned, but also 
one of tlui most amiable, men of the lilteenth cmitury, e(pjally 
diojnitied and respectable in morals and in manners. lie has 
left, besidt‘s a number of translations iji Gr(‘ek and Latin, 
some letters and Latin poems, and a History of Florence ti» 
the year 1404, written with correct jiiflgmimt, and in an 
elegant tind pure style, but with too evident an imitation of 
Livy. In consecjuence of this unreasonable fondness for 
relating the events of modern limes in the style of antiquity, 
the hifttorians of the lifteeiilh century depri\ ed their Works of 
all nature and originality. 

Poggio Braeeiolini ( 1 380-1 439) was tlie fi icnid of Lionardo, 
and continued his history, lie alsw was a j)npil (jf John of 
Pavenna, and of Emanuel Chrysoloras. From the year 1402, 
and during inoi*e than lifty '^ears, he was writcT of* the 
apostolic letters; an enqdoy which hrouglit him 'little fortune, 
but which did not recpiirc his re.sidenee in Pome. Pogg?o 
was thus enabled to travel frequently, nut only in Italy, l)ut 
in Germany, in France, and in England. In bis journeys, 
be discovered a great number of manuseri[)ts, in danger of 
])erisliing in the bands of tlic monks, who were inseiihible to 
their value, and who had banished them to the damp and 
obscure recesses of their convents.'* lii this luaruieis he re- 
deemed for posterity the w'oj ks of Quintilian, Valej-ius Flaeeus, 
Vitruvius, and others. He was tenderly attached to Cosmo 
de’ Medici ; and, when that illustrious citizen was recalled to 
Florence, he fixed his own residence there, in the year 1435. 
Florence, indeed, was his native place, hut, until tliat period, 
he had always lived al)^ent from it. He was appointed, in 
1453, ehaneellor of the republic. Shortly afterwards, he 
Avas elected into the iiunjber of the Priori dv.Uv arii\\)Y pr?* 
sideiits of the trading companies; and he died, loaded with 
honours, in his native city, on the thirtietli October, 1459. 
A monument was erected to his memory in the church of 
Santa Croce, near those of othei’ great men, wdio form the 
boast of Florence. 

Poggio was one of the most voluminous writers of his age, 
and united a profound genius, philosophy, fervour of imagina- 
tion, and eloquence, to tke I’f ost extensi ve attainments. Next 
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to liis History of Floronco, which extends from 13o0 to 1453, 
and which is, perhaps, his best work, may be ranked many 
of liis philoso])hical dialogues and letters, in which the most 
noble and elevated sentiments prevail. llis memory, 
indeed, de.rives less honour from hir. too celebrated Book of 
Facciia*, which he published in his seventieth year; and in 
which, with a sarcastic gaiety, he outrages, without restraint, 
all good manners a'.id decorum. Nor are the numerous in- 
vectives, which, ill his literary quarrels, he addressed to 
Francesco Filelfo, to Lorenzo Valla, to George of Trebizond, 
and to many others, less exceptionabh'. in an age when 
literature was confined to scholastic erudition, taste exercised 
on it little influence. Society could not repress the malignant 
passions, nor could respect for the other sex inspire a sense 
of propriety. We are aetonished and disgusted at the odious 
accusations, with which these scholastic champions attack 
each other; reproaching their ^iponents with tlieftand fraud, 
poisonings and perjury, in the most opprobrious language. 
l\i order to justify an insolent and gross expression, they did 
not consider whether it were consistent with a due observance 
of decorum, but merely whether it were authorized by its 
pure lA'tinity ; and, in these calumnious aspersions, they were 
much less solicitous about the truth or probability of their 
cluirges, than about the classical propriety of their vitupera- 
tive epithets. * 

The man, whose life was most agitated by these furious 
literary (juarrcls, was Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481), the 
» rival in reputation, and the declared enemy, of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini. Born at Tolcntlno, in 1398, he early distinguished 
himself by his erudition, and. at the age of eighteen, was ap- 
pointed professor of elociuence at Padua. He relinquished 
that situation to go to Constantinople, to perfect himself in the 
(Jrcck language. Ho repaired thitlj,er, in 1420, with a diplo- 
matic mission from the Venetians, and was afterwards em- 
ployed on others ,.^n^\‘murath II., and the Emperor Sigismund. 
Having married a daugluer of John Chrysoloras, who was 
allied to the Imperial family of the Palajologi, this noble 
alliance intoxicated the mind of a man already too vKin of his 
knowledge, avid who considered himself to be the first genius, 
not only of his own, but of every age. On his return to Italy, 
his ostentatious disposition exposei^ him to numerous distresses, 
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notwithstanding the liberality with which, in many cities, he 
was rewarded ibr his instructions. At the same time, tlio 
violence and asperity of his character procured him many bitter 
enemies. Not content with literary altercations, he interfered 
also in political disputes, althouji^h, in these, he was not actu- 
ated by any noble feelings. lie pretended that Cosmo de’ 
Medici had twice intended his assassination, and he, in his 
• turn, attempted the life of Cosmo. He ^)ublished his invec- 
tives in all the cities of Italy, loading, with the heaviest accu- 
sations, the enemies whom he had drawn on himself. After 
the death of his lirst wife, he married a second, and subse- 
quently a third at Milan, where he resided a con&iderable 
time, at the court of the Sforza family. He died on the 
thirty-first of July, 1481, on his return to Florence, to which 
place he was recalled by Lorenzo de* Medici. In the midst 
of these continual disquiets, Filelfo, however, laboured with 
indefatigable activity for the advancement of literature. He 
left behind him a prodigious number of translations, dissert- 
ations, and philosophical writings and letters ; but he contpi- 
buted still more to the progress of study b^ his lectures, and 
by the treasures of his knowledge, which he displayed before 
four or five hundred scholars at a time, to whom he ^ave in- 
struction on various subjects, four or live times repeated in the 
course of one day. 

Lorenzo Valla is the last of these celebrated philologists 
\vhom we shall here notice. Born at Koine, at the close of 
tlic fourteenth century, he there completed his early studies. 
He was afterwards professor of eloquence at Favia, until about 
the yearl431, when he attached himself to Alfonso V. He 
opened, at Naples, a school of Greek and Roman eloquence ; 
but, not less irascible than Filelfo and Foggio, he engaged 
with them and others in violent disputes, of which the written 
invectives left us by these scholars form a lamentabll> pfbo?. 
He composed many works, on history, criticism, dialectics, and 
moral philosophy. His two most celebratedjirod actions are, 
a History of Ferdinand, King of Aragon", father of Alfonso, 
and the JEleganticB Linguae Latince. He died at Naples, in 
1457. • 

The attention of the literary men of the fifteenth century 
was wholly engrefesed by the study of the dead languages, and 
of manners, customs, an/I religious systems,- equally extinct. 

VOL. I. u 
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The charm of reality was, of course, wanting to works which 
were the result of so much research and labour. All these 
men whom we have noticed, and to whom we owe the dis- 
covery and preservation of so many valuable works, present 
to our observation, boundless erudition, a just spirit of criticism, 
jmd nice sensibility to the beauties and defects of the great 
authors of antiquity. But we look in vain for tliat true elo- 
quence, which is mere the fruit of an intercouse with the 
world, than of a knowledge of books ; and these philologists 
professed too blind a veneration for every thing belonging to 
anti(iuity, to point out what was worthy of admiration, or to 
select what was deserving of imitation. They were still more 
unsuccessful in poetry, in which their attempts, all in Latin, 
are few in number ; and their verses are harsh and heavy, 
without originality or vigour. It was not until the period 
when Italian poetry began to be again cultivated, that Latin 
verse acquired any of the characteristics of genuine inspiration. 

The iirst man to wliom may, perhaps, be attributed the 
re&toration of Italian poetry, was, at the same time, one of the 
greatest men of his own and succeeding ages. This was 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, chief of the Florentine republic, and 
arbiter ^of the whole political state of Italy (1448-1492). 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had written his first poems, before 
he was twenty years of age. A whole century had elapsed 
since Petrarch and Boccdccio, renouncing subjects of love, 
had ceased to cultivate Italian verse ; and, during this long 
interval, no poet Avorthy of commemoration had appeared. 

, Lorenzo attempted to restore the poetry of his country, to the 
state in which Petrarch had left it ; but this man, so superior 
by the greatness of his character, and by the universality of 
his genius, did not possess t«ie talent of versification in the 
same degree as Petrarch. In his love verses, his sonnets, and 
*c(mzoniF^ we find less sweetness and harmony. Their poetical 
colouring is less striking; and it is remarkable, that they dis- 
play a ruder expre»dOn, more nearly allied to the infancy of 
the language. On the othe hand, his ideas are more natural, 
and are often accompanied by a great charm of imagination. 
We are presented with a succession of the most (kilightful 
rural pictures^ and are surprised to find the statesman so con- 
versant with country life. His works consist of one hundred 
and forty sonnets, and^^bout twenjty ranzoni. almost all com^ 
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posed in honour of Lucretia de’ Douati. lie has not, liowever, 
named her ; and he seems to have chosen her only as th«" 
object of a poetical passion, and as the subject of Ids verse, 
lie has celebrated her with a purity not unworthy of Petrarch, 
and witli a delicacy which was not always observed in his 
other attacliments. But Lorenzo did not confine Idmself to 
l3U*ic poetry. He attempted all kinds, and manifested in all, 
tlie versatility of his talents and the exoberance of his ima- 
"inatioii. Ilis poem of Ambrn^ intended to celebrate the. 
delicious gardens, which he had planted in an island of the 
Ombrone, and which were destroyed by an inundation of that 
river, is written in beautiful octave verse. In his WancAa dxi 
Barherhio, composed in the rustic dialect of Tuscany, he cele- 
brates, in stanzas full of natural simplicity, gaiety, and grace, 
the charms of a })easant girl. l\\?>*AUercazione is a philoso- 
phical and moral poem, in which the most sublime truths of 
the Platonic philosophy are di.^layed with equal clearness and 
sublimity. Lorenzo has also left, in his lieonty an ingenious 
and lively satire against drunkenness ; and in his Carnival 
songs, couplets of extreme gaiety, that accompanied the tri- 
umphal feasts which he gave to, and shared with, the people. 
In ilis Canzoni a hallo, we have other verses, which Jie sung 
himself, when he took a part in the dances exhibited in 
public ; and in his Orazioni we find sacred hymns, which 
belong to the highest order of lyric poetry. 

Such was the brilliant imagination, and such the grace 
and versatility of talent, of a man to whom poetry was but 
an amusement, scarcely noticed in his splendid political career ^ 
who, concentrating in himself all the powers of the republic, 
never allowed the people to perceive that they had relinquished 
their sovereignty ; who, by the superiority of his character 
and of his talents, governed all Italy as he governed Florence, 
preserving it in peac^ and averting, as long as im lived* 
those calamities with which, two years after his death, it was 
overwhelmed ; who wa.s, at the same i^oi^^he patron of the 
Platonic philosophy, the promoter of literature, the fellow- 
student of the learned, the friend of philosophers and poets, 
and th(* protector of artists ; and who kindled ,arid fanned 
the flame of genius in the breast of Michael Angelo. • 
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CHAPTER XII. 

POLITIANO, PULCl, IIOIARDO, AMD ARIOSTO. 

The century which, after the death of Petrarch, had been 
devoted, by the Italians, to the study of antiquity, during 
which literature experienced no advance, and the Italian 
language seemed to retrograde, was not, however, lost to the 
powers of imagination. Poetry, )n its first revival, had not 
received sufficient nourishment. The fund of knowledge, of 
ideas, and of images, which she called to her aid, was too 
restricted. The three great men of the four eenth c tiirv, 
wliom we first presented to the attention of reach i, had. 
by the sole force of their genius, attained a degree i. erudition, 
and a sublimity of thought, far beyond the spirit of their age. 
These qualities were entirely [^rsonal ; and the rest of the 
Italian bards, like the Provencal poets, were reduced, by the 
poverty of their ideas, to have recourse to those continual 
attempts at wit, and to that mixture of unintelligible ideas 
and incoherent images, which render the perusal of them so 
fatiguinrt. The whole of the fifteenth century was employed 
in extending, in every sense, the knowledge and resources of 
the friends of the muses. Antiquity was unveiled to them 
in all its elevated characters, its severe laws, its energetic 
virtues, and its beautiful and engaging mythology ; in its 
subtle and profound philosophy, its overpowering elcKiuence, 
and its delightful poetry. Another age was required to knead 
afresh the clay for the formation of a nobler race. At the 
close of the century, a divine breath animated the finished 
statue, and it started into life. 

It w'as in the society of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in the midst 
cJTIiis friends and of the objects of his protection, that several 
of those men of genius appeared, who shed so brilliant a 
glory on Italy, in 'sixteenth century. Amongst these, the 
most distinguished rank i^ay be assigned to Politiano, who 
opened, to the Italian poets,, the career of epic and lyric 
fame. . ‘ 

Angelo Politiano was born on the twenty-fourth of July, 
14d4, at Monte Pulciaiio (Mons Politianus), a castle, of 
which he adopted the pume, mstejid of that of Ambrogini, 
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borne by his father. He applied himself with ardour to those 
sciiolastic studies which engaged the general mind, in the 
fifteenth century. Some Latin and Greek epigrams, which 
lie wrote between the age of thirteen and seventeen, surprised 
Ids teachers, and the companions of his studies. But the work 
which introduced him to Lorenzo de* Medici, and whicli had 
the greatest influence on his age, was a poem on a tourna- 
ment, in which Julian de’ Medici was* the victor, in 1468. 
From tliat time, Lorenzo received Politiano into his palace ; 
made Iiiin the constant companion of his labours and Ids stu- 
dies : ]>rovidcd for all his necessities, and soon afterwards 
confidoil to him the K,..iicrition of his children. l*olitiano, 
this iip.itation, attached himself to the more serious stu- 
dio of che Platonic philosophy, of antiquity, and oflaw ; but 
bis j)oom in h( .r of the tournaiAent of Julian de’ Medici, 
rrmains a rnon ’u-ent of tlif bstinguisln'd taste of the fifteenth 
contur\. ^ 

"J'lds celebrated fragment commences like a large work. 
In fact, if Politiano had merely intemled to celebrate ^he 
tou/'iiainent in which Julian was victor, he would liave found 
it very dilHcult to finish his poem ; since, in one hundred 
and fifty stanzas, forming a book and a half, he on^ arrives 
at the first preparations for the tournarnenr. But 1 wdllingly 
suppose that his design was of a more jxtended nature, and 
more worthy of the epic muse, fle probably intended, after 
the death of Julian, to which h'» alludes in the second book. 
To combine, in a chivrlr s description, all that could be 
found iiiteresliiig in the cnaraeter of this young prince, who^i 
loves he was recording. Politiano, indeed, must soon liavc 
discovered that he had not made choice hero, who could 
excite either his own admiration or that of hisreadcu*. Events 
aTid actions were wanting ; and this wu , doubtless, his reason 
for abandoning his wcy k, r.lmosl at its cominenccmcfit. * Biit 
this mere opening of a long poem will not suffer from com- 
parison with th(»se of the greatest wrifA^s^ ? .and neither Tasso 
nor Ariosto exceed Politiano in his management of the octave 
stanza, in the spirit of his narration, in the grace and vivacity 
of his Colouring, and in his union of an enchanting harmony 
witli the richest and most varixjd description. THie poet 
represents Julian in the flower of his youth, devoted to the 
brilliant career of nianJy «iter»ises, ^Sfiiring after glory, and 
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contemning the shafts of love.’*^ He allures the young com- 
panions of his games and exercises, from a weakness which 
lie despises ; he conducts them to the chace ; and, himself, 
the most agile, the most ardent, and the bravest of all, he 
traverses the forest, and slays the iicrr est of its inhabitants. 
But love, indignant to see his empire thus contemned, draws 
him off Irom tlie pursuit, by the means of a beautiful white 
hind, which separated him from his comrades, and leads him, 
by various windings, into a flowery mead, where Simonetta 
presents liersclf to his view, while the enchanted hind vanishes 
in air.'l’ 

' * Ncl vago tempo di siia \ordc etate, 

Spargeiido aiieor pc '1 volto il priino lioiv, 
l^c avendo il bel Oiulio ancor provate 
Lc <lolci acorbo cure chc da amoro, 

Viveasi lieto iii^)acc, in libcrlatc, 

I’alor frciiaudo iiu gontil coiridorc 
(.ilic gloria fil dc’ Ciuil^ini ariiiciiti ; 

Ci/a esso a correr conteiidca co’ vciiti. 

Ora a gnisa salt nr di loopardo, 

Or dentro fca rotarlo in In'icvc giro ; 

Or fea ronzar per V aer iin lento d.ardo, 

Dando soveiitc a fcrc agro martiro ; 

Cotal viveassi ’1 giovanc gagliurdo, 

Ne pcnsaiido al kuo fato acerbo c diro, 

Nc certo ancor dc’ siioi fiitnri pianti, 

Solea gabbarsi do gli afHitti ainanti. 

All ! quanto iiinfe per lui sospiroriio ' 

]Ma fil si altcro sempre il gioviuetto 
Che niai Ic iiiiifc ainanti lo piego)-no, 

Mai potii riscaUlarsi ’I freddo petto. 

Facea sovente pc’ boscln soggiorno : 

Jnculto sempre c rigido in aspetto, 

11 volto difendea dal solar raggio, 

Con gliirlanda di piiio, o verdc faggio. 

Lih. J. ^tuuz. S 

+ Candida ^ clla, c Candida la vesta, 

Ma pur di rose c fior dipiiita o d’ erba ; • 

Lo inarinellalo crin dc I'aurca testa 
Scende ia4*rfronte uuiiluiciitc superba. 

Itidclo attorno tu'ta la forest a, 

E Quanto pud sue cure disacerba, 

Ne I’atto regalmentc’b iiiansucta, 

,E pur col ciglio le icinpcstc acqiicla. 

d*^olgoran gli occhi dun dolce sercuo, 

Ovc sue faci ticn Cupido ascoso : 

L* acr d’ intorno si fa^tuito amcno 
Ovunque gir^T le luci amorbse ^ 

. Di 
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Julian now sees only the fair Ligurian ; forgets the chace, 
and foregoes his resolves against the power of Love. Cupid, 
in the mean time, proud of his conquest, flies to the palace 
of his mother, in the Isle of Cyprus, and boasts of his 
success ; and the description of this enchanted palace has 
served as a model to Ariosto and to Tasso, for the cnchaiited 
domes of Alcina and of Armida.* This description may, 
perluips, be too far extended, as tlie action of the poem is not 
accelerated by it, and the poet indulges liimsclf too far in his 
pictures of mythology. Jn the second book, Simonetta, 
arrayed in the armour of Pallas, ap2>ears to Julian in a dream. 
She reminds him, that it is only by valour that a hero should 

T)i celeste Icti/ia il volto ha pieno, 

Dolee dipliito di li‘?ustri o^rose. 

Ogni aura tacc al suo jmrlar divino, 

E canta ogui augillcUo in sno latino. 

^ Slam. A?> 

* A^aghcggia Cipri iin dilcttoso monte 
Ch(5 del grail Nile i Bcttc corni vede, 

A I jirimo rosseggiar dc I’orizzontc, 

Ove poggiar non lice a mortal piede, 

I»icl giogo uri venic colic alza la trontc, 

SoU/ Cfeso aprico im licto pratel siede ; 

Xr scherzaiido ira fior, lascivc aurcitc 
Fan dolccmontc irciuolarj’erbctte. 

Corona nil niiiro d’ or Y cstrcrac spondc 
Con vallc iimhrosa di schietti arboscclli, 

(.)vc in si\ rami, fra novcllc frondc. 

Can tan gli loro amor Boavi augelii, 

Sentesi un grato inormorio dc 1’ ondc 
Che fan duo frcschi c lucid i niM‘clli, 

Vcrsainlo dolcc coii auiar liquorc, 

Ovc arma 1’ oro dc siioi strali amorc. 

No inai Ic chiomc del giardino ctcriio 
Tcncra hr in* o fresca neve imbianca : 

Ivi non oaa eiitrar ghiacciato verno ; 

Non vento Y erba o gli arboscij^lj^ staiica. 

Ivi non volgon gli aniii il lor quaUemo; 

Ma licta primavera mai non manca, 

Che i Biioi criii biondi c crespi a Y aura spiega 
E mille flori in gbirlandctta lega. , 

( For a translatjpn of the above Btanzas,and of some* others, the reader 
iR referred to the note at the conclusion of the prescrit chapter. — 
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think of obtaining her heart. Julian awakes, amidst the 
aspirations of glory and of love.* 

But here Politiano has relinquished his work, and leaves 
us to regret, eitlier that a subject, of a more noble nature, 
and more exempt from flattery, had not animated his genius, 
or that too severe a taste caused him to abandon that wdiich 
he had already chosen. 

Politiano had the honour of reviving, on the modern stage, 
the tragedies of the ancients ; or rather, he created a new 
kind of pastoral tragedy, a description of poetry on which 
Tasso did not disdain to employ his genius. The fable of 
Orpheus ,' di Orfeo, of Politiano, Avas performed at 
tlie court of Mantua, in -1483, on occasion of the return of 
the Cardinal Gonzaga. It was composed in two days. It 
is not without regret that^ws contemplate the fine genius of 
Politiano. Before tlie age of nineteen, without a model or a 
predecessor, he had succcssfiill^^attempted the epic and tragic 

* Cosi dicca Cupido, c gia la gloria 
Scendca giil folgonmdo ardent c vanipo, 

Con cssa poe«ia, con cssa istoria 
Volavan tutto accesc del suo lampo. 

Costci jiaroii clic atl acquistar viitoria 
Kapissc Giulio orribilmcntc in campo, 

E ebe r arinc di Palla alia piia donna 
Spoglias-se, c lei lasciassc in bianca gonna. 

Poi Giulio di silo spoglie armava tutto, 

E tutto fiammeggiar lo tacea d’auro, 

Qnaiido era al fin del gucreggiar eoudutto 
A1 capo gl’ intrccciava oliva c lauro. 

Tvi to mar parca sua gioia in lutto, 

Vcdcasi tolto il hvo dolec tesauro, 

V’^edea »ua ninfc, in trista nubo ava^olta, 

Dagli occhi crudelme tc csscrgli tolta. 

L’aria tutta parea divenir bruna, 

E treiiiar tutto dc 1’ abisHo il fondo ; 

I'arca nanguigna in ciel farsi laduiia 
E cader giil Ic stcllc ncl prot'ondo ; 

Poi vcdcajia^ in forma di fortuna, 

Sorgersua ninfa, c rabbellirai il mondo ; 

E ptender lei <li sua vita governo 
E lui con scco far pcr*fama cterno. ^ 

» Sotto cotali ambagi al giovanetto 
Fil niiostro dc’ suoi fati il leggier corso, 

Troppo fclicc, se nel suo diletto ^ 

Non mettea niortc accjrba ^ crqdel morso, etc. 
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walks of poetry, and has left us poems which, though little 
more than fragments, exact our high admiration. To what 
^eight of fame might he not have aspired, if he had not 
' abandoned the Italian muse for Latin verse and for philoso- 
phical works, which are now no longer perused ! 

The universal homage paid to Virgil had a decided influ- 
ence on the rising drama. The scholars were persuaded 
that this cherished poet combined in Jiirnsrlf all the different 
kinds of excellence ; and, as they created a drama before they 
possessed a theatre, they imagined that dialogue, rather than 
action, was the essence of the dramatic art. The Jlucolics 
appeared to them a species of comedies or tragedies, less 
animated, it is true, but more poetical than the dramas of 
Terence and of Seneca, or, perhaps, of the Greeks. They 
attempted, indeed, to unite these two kinds ; to give interest, 
by action, to the tranquil reveries of the sheplierds, and to 
preserve a pastoral charm in tl^e more violent expression of 
passion, ''riie Orpheus, though divided into five Wts, though 
mingled with chorus, and terminating with a tragic incident 
is still rather an eclogue than a drama. The love of Ari- 
stocus for Kurydicc ; the flight and death of* the latter, who 
is deplored by the dryads ; the lamentation of Or[)heug ; hi^j 
descent into hell ; and his punishment at the hands of tln^ 
Bacchantes, form the subject of the five acts, or rather of the 
five little sketcluis lightly strung together. Each act con- 
tains little more than from fifty to one hundred verses. A 
short dialogue explains the incidents between the acts ; and 
he thus presents us with an ode, or a song, an elegy, or a 
lyric poem, which appears to have been the principal object 
of the author, and the essence of his poetry. He makes use* 
of various metres, the terza rima, the octave stanza, and 
even the more involved couplets of the vanzoni, for the 
dialogue ; and the lyric pieces are almost all supported lijr a 
burden. Nothing, indeed, can less resemble our present 
tragedy, or that of the ancients. The Gt)?heps of Politiano, 
nevertlieless, produced a revolution in poetry. The charm 
of the decorations, united to the l)cauty of the verse, and the 
music attSiched to the words, exciting interest at the same 
time that it gratified the mind, combined to lead tlie way to 
the most sublime bnjoyment which the Muse can bestow, and 
gave birth to the dranjatio^ art. At^ the same time, the 
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scrupulous imitation of antiquity,' prepared, in anotlicr 
manner, the revival of the theatre. After tlie year 1470, 
tlie academy of learned men and poets of Rome undertook, 
for the better revival of the ancients, to represent, in Latin, 
some of the comedies of Plautus. Hiis example, and that of 
Politiano, were soon followed. The ta&te for th(;atrical per- 
formances was renewed with greater eagerne:'^, as it was re- 
garded as an essential part of classical antiquit}^ It was not 
yet supported by the contributions of the spectators, but 
formed, as in Rome and in Greece, a part of the public, and 
often of the religious ceremonies. The sovereigns, w'ho at 
this ef.och placed all their glory in the protection of letters 
and of the arts, endeavoured to surpass each other, in erecting, 
on occasions ol‘ solemnity, a theatre, for the purpose of a 
single representation. The scholars and the court disputed 
for the honour of the parts, in the performance of the piece, 
which was sometimes tranaiated from the Greek or Latin, 
and at othdt times was the composition of some modern poet, 
idn imitation of the ancients. Italy boasted of exhibiting, 
annually, two theatrical representations : the one at Ferrara 
or at Milan, the other at Rome or at Naples. All the 
neigl^bouring princes, within reach, repaired thither, with 
their courts and retinue. The magnificence of the spectacle', 
the enormous cost, and the gratitude for an unbought 
pleasure, disarmed tlie kevere judgment of the public. The 
records of the Italian cities, in presenting to us the recollec- 
tion of these representations, speak of them always in terms 
of unqualified admiration. Thus, it was less the applause of 
the public than the restoration of the classics, Avliich the 
poets had in view in their comi^ositions. They confined 
themselves to tlie most fait‘i.ful copy of the ancients ; and the 
imitation of Seneca being equally classical with that of 
SbplfDclcs, many of the first dramatic attempts of the poets 
of the fifteenth century, contain tumid declamations, without 
either action ^o^j,j4erest, and all the faults of the Roman 
tragedies. 

About the same time, that style of poetry which was des- 
tined to form the glory of Ariosto, began to be <L:ultivated. 
Luigi Pulci, a Florentine, the youngest of three brothers, all 
poets, composed and read, at the table of Lorenzi de’ Medici, 
his Morgante Maggiore ; ^nd j^a^teo Maria Boiordo, Count 
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of Scandia, wrote Lis Orlando Innamorato, Botli these 
poems are chivalrous romances in verse, or rather in stanzas 
of eight verses, of the form whicli became peculiar to the epic 
poetry of Italy ; but neither the one nor the other can merit 
the name of an epic poem. The cJiivalrous romances, com- 
posed for the most part in French, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, were early circulated in Italy, and we 
learn from Dante, that they were already very much read in 
his day. In their origin, they accorded with the vivacity of 
tlic prevailing religious sentiment, with the violence of the 
passions, and with the, taste for adventures, which animated 
the Christians ol the first crusades. The general ignf)rance 
of the times favoured the powers of imagination. The vulgar 
looked rather to some supernatural agency, than to nature, 
for the explication of events, and acquitted the marvellous, 
as a part of the system to which their daily terrors and hopes 
had habituated them. At the diose of the fifteenth century, 
when the poets possessed themselves of all the otd romances 
of chivalry, in order to give a variety to the adventures oB 
their heroes, and to versify these legends, the belief in the 
marvellous was much diminished ; and the warriors, who still 
bore the names and the armour of knights, were far^from 
calling to recollection the loyalty, the true love, and the 
valour of the ancient Paladins. Thus, the adventures which 
the ancient romancers recounted witli an invincible gravity, 
could not be repeated by the Italians, without a mixture of 
mockery; and the spirit of the age did not admit, in the 
Italian language, a subject entirely serious. He who made 
pretensions to fame, was compelled to write in Latin. The 
choice of the vulgar tongue was the indication of a humorous 
subject ; and the Italian language had, in fact, adopted, since 
the time of Boccaccio, a character of naivete mingled with 
satire, which still remain^, and which is particularly remjflk- 
ablc in Ariosto. 

It was not all at once that the romyjr Me. poets of Italy 
arrived at a just measure, in the mixture of humour with 
fabulous narrative. Luigi Puld (1431-1487) in his Mor- 
gante Mil^giore, which first appeared in 1485, is alternately 
vulgar and burlesj[ue, serious and insipid, or religious. • The 
principal characters of his romance are the same which first 
appeared in the fabulous chronicle ot^ Turpin, and in the 
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romances of Adenez, in the thirteenth century. His real 
hero is Orlando, rather than Morgante. He takes up the 
Paladin of Charlemagne, at the moment when the intrigues 
of Ganelon de Mayence compel liim to fly from the court. 
One of the first adventures of Orlando is a combat with three 
giants, who lay siege to an abbey. Two of these he kills, 
and makes the third, Morgante, prisoner : con\erts and bap- 
tizes him ; and tlumcefortli selects him as his brother in arms, 
and the partaker in all his adventures. Although this 
romance consists entirely of warlike encounters, we do not 
find in it that enthusiasm of valour which captivates in 
Ariosio, and in the old romancers. Orlando and Rinaldo are 
not vanquished, but they do not inspire us witli a confidence 
in their invincibility. Morgante alone, armed with the 
hammer of a huge beU, crushes all that he encounters ; but 
his supernatural strength less exalts his bravery than his 
brutality. On the other iand, throughout the poem, a 
secondary part is assigned to the women. We do not find it 
jmbued with that gallantry and devotion, which we arc accus- 
tomed to consider as the characteristic trait of chivalry; and 
in this we have, perhaps, nothing to regret, as the habitual 
coarseness of the language of Pulci was little suited to the 
dcilineation of tender sentiments. The critics of Italy extol 
him for the purity of his style ; but it consists only in his 
fidelity to the Tuscarf dialect, of which he adopted tlio 
proverbs, and all the vulgar expressions.* This poem of 

* I’lilci commences all liis cantos by a sacred invocation, and the 
interests of religion arc const.mtly intermingled with the adventures of 
his story, in a manner capricious and little instructive. Wc know not 
how to reconcile this monkish irit with the semi-pagan character of 
society under Lorenzo dc’ Medici, nor whether wc ouglit to accuse Pulci 
of gross bigotry or of profane derision. Thi.s mixture of religion, of 
affKtoil sublimity, of solemn insijiidity, and of vulgar expression, will 
sufficiently appear from the opening of tli'e ninth canto : 

O Eclh^^llma d’ ogni grazia plena, 

Fida colonna, c spcinc graziosa, 

Verginc sacra, iimile.c Nazzarena, 

Pcrche tu se’ di Dio nel ciclo sposa, 

•Con la tua mano infino al fin mi mcna, 

* Che di mia fantasia truovi ogni chiosa^ 

Per la tua sol bcnigniU'l ch’ fc molta, 

Accio ehc '1 mio coiit;^r pi^icci^ a chi ascoUa. 


Fcho 
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twenty-eight cantos, each canto containing from one to two 
hundred stanzas, after having satiated us with the recital of 
combats against the Moors, and of ill-connected adventures, 
terminates with the death of Orlando at lioncesvalles, and 
tlic discovery and punishment of the treachery of Ganelon. 

The Count Boiardo, a statesman, governor of Reggio, and 
attached to the court of Hercules 1. of Ferrara (1430-1494), 
composed about the same time as Fulci> his Orlando 
Innamorato, drawn nearly from the same sources ; but his 
death, whicii occurred in 1494, prevented its completion, and 
his poem was not printed until the following year. This 
poem, which is only known, at the present day, as impi.*oved 
by lierni, who remodelled it sixty years afterwards, is more 
attractive than that of Pulci, from the variety and novelty of 

Febo avea gii nc I’Occano il vc"io, 

K bagnava fra V ondc i suoi criii d auro, 

E dal nostro cmispcro avcva tolto 
Ogni splendor, las(;iando il suo bel lauro, 

Dal qual fit gia mlseraiiicutc sciolto . 

Era nel tempo cbc piil scalda il Taiiro, 

Quaiido il Danesc et gli altri al padiglionc 
Si ritrovar del grande Enuinionc. 

Erminion fc* far pel campo festa : 

Parvegli quesio buon comiuciaiuento : 

E Mattafollc avea dricto gran gosta 
Di genie armata a huo contentan^ento, 

E’ ndosBo aveva una siia sopravesta, 

Dov’ era an Macometto in puro argento ; 

Pel campo a spasso eon gran festa andava, 

])i sua prodezza ognun molto parlava. 

E si doleva Mattafolle solo 
Ch’ Astolfo un tratto non venga a eadcrc 
E minaociava in mezzo del suo stuolo, 

E porta una feuico per oimierc ; 

Astolfo nc sarc’ venuto a Volo 
Per caderc una volta a suo piaccre; 

Ma Kicciardetto, cl c sapea T oinoro 
Non vuol per nulla ch’ egli sbuehi fore. 

Carlo mugghiando per la mastra saia 
Com’ un lion fainelico arrabiato, 

Ne va con Oancllou che batte ogni ala 
Ver gi-an letizia, c spesso ha simulato, 

Diccudo; ah lasso, la tua fame eala 
Or fusse qiii Uiiialdo almcn tomato ; 

Che se ci fusse il conic e I'livieri 
lo sarci fuor di millc st^n pcnsicri. 
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the adventures, the richness of tlie colouring, and the interest 
excited by tlie valour of the hero. The female sex, who 
form the soul of the chivalrous romance, appear here with due 
honour ; and Angelica displays her charms, and exercises 
supreme power over the hearts of the knights. 

All the Moorish and Christian warriors whose names have 
become almost historical, receive from Boiardo an existence 
and a character wjiich they have ever since preserved. We 
are informed that he took the names of many of them, 
Gradasso, Sacripante, Agramante, and Mandricardo, from 
the vassals of his own fief of Scandiano, where these families 
still efl'ist. It is added, that he was in want of a more high- 
sounding name for his redoubtable Moorish hero, and that, 
one day, whilst at the chacc, the name of Rodornonte sug- 
gested itself to him. ..lie instantly returned to his castle on 
the gallop, rang his bells, and fired his cannon, as for the 
solemnization of a festival ; t^ the astonishment of the peasants, 
who had ntver before heard of this nevv saint. The style oi’ 
Hoiardo did not correspond with the vivacity of his imagi- 
nation. Tt is negligent, and his verses are harsh and 
fatiguing ; and it was not witliout reason that in the fol- 
lowing age, it was thought necessary to remodel his work.* 

'' As the poem of Boiardo is become somewliat rare, I shall give, »» 
a speciiiitiii of his sl,ylc, the six fii’st stanzas of his poem, which corre- 
spond to tlie first, ill til and ninth of Bcriii. In comparing tlieni witli 
the poem of the latter, we shall ^ec how Jiemi has substituted his own 
facility and grace of expression, for the harsh and aiithpiatcd language 
of his predecessor. ( L\Ut. in 4to. 1531).) 

Signori c cavalier, chc v’ adunati 
Per odir cose dilcttossc c novo, 

Stati attenti. <iuietl, et ascoltati 
La beir histmia die I mio canto move ; 

Bt odcrcti i gesti Hinisiirati 
L’ alta fatica c le mirabil prove 
Che fccc il franco Orlando per amorc, 

Ncl tempo del rh Carlo, imperatore. 

4 you vi par giu, signor, maraviglioso 
Odir can car d’Orlando innaniorato : 

Chc qualunquc ncl mondo c piii orgoglioso 
E d’amor vinto al tutto e soggiogabo. 

Ne forte braccio, no ardirc animoso, 

Nc Hcudo 0 niaglia, no braudo afiilato, 

Nc altra possanza pud mai far ditfesa 
Ch’ al fin non sja d’ajnor battuta e presa. 

Ques 
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The Italian language was thus at length perfected. The 
versilicatioii had received its rules ; the stanza, most appro- 
priate to epic poetry, had already been employed in works of 
length ; the romances of chivalry were versified, and their 
marvellous adventures described in glowing colours, liut, 
before Ariosto, the world had no idea of that inexpressibh^ 
charm which the same adventures, recounted in the same 
stanza, were destined to receive from his pyn. Genius, com- 
pared with talent, is like tlie oak compared with the low plants 
at its feet. The oak shoots, indeed, from tlie same earth, and 
is subject to tlie same laws of vegetation. But it aspires to a 
higlier region of air; and, when we view it in single iwajesty, 
we Ibrget that the humble shrubs, beneath its shade, are in 
the same class of organization. 

(iucsta novella 6 nota a poc.i gente, 

Perelie Turpino istc.s!>o la naseoso. 

(Jrc'dcndo forsi a (piel-' route viileiite 
EsHcr le auc Bcrittui'c dispettOhO, 
l*oi elie contra ad amor pur ITl perdentc 
Colui die vinsc tutt“ 1 ’ all re cose : 

Dico d'Orlaiido il cavalier adatto ; 

Non piit parole hormai, veniamo al faito. 

ha vera hisioria di Turpin ragiona 
Che regnava in la terra d’()rieiite, 

J)i 111 dal India, un gran r^, di corona 
J)i slato e di ricdiezxc si pi^teiite, 

VI si gagliardo de la sua persona, 

CHio tiitt ’il niondo stiinava nieiitc. 

Oradasso nomc area quell' amirante 
Cli’ il eor di drago, e membra di gigaiite. 

Jilt si come gli advicn a gran signori, 

Clic pur quel voglion chc non ponno avere, 

E quando son difliculta maggiori 
ha (lisiata cosa ad ojtenere, 

Tongon il regno spesso in grand’ errori, 

No posson quel chc voglion possedere, 

Cosi bnima^'a'qucl pagan gagliardo 
Sol Durindana c T bon destrier Eaiardo. 

Ondeper tutt’ il suo gran tenitoro • 

Fece la gente no rarme assembrarc; 

Chc ben sapeva quel, che per tesoro 
No ’I brando no ’1 coraier potria quistarc • 

Duo mcrcadanti si erano coloro 
Che 2;cndcan Ic sue merei troppo care , • 

l*erd dcstina di pjissar in Fran/a 
Et acqiiistarl^ con,Rua4;raii poa<^anza. 
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Lodovico Ariosto was born on the eighth day of September, 
1474, at Reggio, of which place his father was governor, for 
the Duke of Ferrara. He was intended for the study of juris- 
prudence, and, like many other distinguished poets, he expe- 
rienced a long struggle between the will of his fatlier, who 
was anxious that he should pursue a profession, and his own 
feelings, which prompted him to the indulgence of his genius. 
After live years of unprofitable study, his father at length 
consented to his devoting himself solely to literature. Ariosto 
then repaired to Rome ; and it was there that he wrote in 
prose, before the year 1500, his comedy of La Caasaria, 
whieli,i^f not the earliest of the Italian comedies, may at least 
dispute this honour with the Calandra of Cardinal Ribbiena. 
He soon afterwards gave to the public a second comedy, 1 
SiippositL At the same time, we find him writing sonnets 
and love canzoniy in the manner of Petrarch ; but we know 
not of whom he was enamouind, nor whether his passion was 
real or feign'ed. He was not of a melanclioly or enthusiastic 
temperament ; his conversation was that of a man of wit and 
judgment; his manners were polished and reserved, and no 
peculiarities betrayed the poet in him. The death of his 
father, in 1500, recalled him to Ferrara; and the smallness of 
his fortune induced him to attach himself to the service of the 
Cardinal Ippolito of Este, the second son of Hercules 1. He 
accompanied the Cardinal in his travels, and was employed 
by him in many important negotiations. But, although skilful 
in business, he never pursued it without a secret regret; until, 
to the chagrin of the prince, he began to occupy himself with 
* the trifling pursuits of poetry. About the year 1505, he 
commenced his Orlando Fuiimo, and he prosecuted this long 
task, for eleven years, amidst the constant distraction of 
business. He read his cantos, as they were finished, to his 
frier. dr, and to persons of taste in^ Ferrara ; and he paid a 
scrupulous attention to their criticisms, in order to polish and 
perfect his style. He was at length enabled, in the year 
151G, to give the first 3dit»iOn of this poem, which now con- 
tains, in forty-six cantos, 4831 stanzas, and 38,648 verses. 
The reception given to the Orlando Furioso in Italy*, was that 
of the most lively enthusiasm. Before the year 1532, four 
editions had appeared. The Cardinal IppAfito was the only 
person insensible to the merits of- Ariosto; and, in 1517, they 
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separated with feelings of mutual distaste, on the poet refusing 
to accompany him into Hungary. A ruinous law-suit, how- 
ever, constrained him, in a little time, to return again to 
court. Alfonso 1. received him into his service, and gave him 
an employment under the government. Ariosto was commis- 
sioned to suppress the banditti of the Garfagnana, and we are 
assured that, amidst tliose lawless men, his poetical fame pre- 
ceded him, and served him as a passport.^ The Duke of Fer- 
rara gave him, at length, an appointment more congenial to 
his taste; that of superintending the erection of a theatre, 
and directing the magnificent representations wliich he in- 
tended to give. Ariosto employed, in this manner^ the last 
years of his life. With a very limited income, he provided 
for his children. It is not known who was their mother, nor 
whether Ariosto was married to h^*. He died on the sixth 
of June, 1533. His brother Gabriel, and his son Virginio, 
erected a rnounument to liiii, ^vhich, after many injuries, was 
restored, in 1612, by one of his tlesccndants. • 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto is a poem universally 
known. It has been transiaUMl into all the motlern tongues; 
and by the sole charm of its adventures, independently of its 
poetry, has long been the delight of the youth of all countries. 
It may therefore be taken for granted, that all the ^rorld is 
aware that Ario>to undertook to sing the I’ajadins and their 
amours at the court of Cliarlemagin?, during the fabulous wars 
of this monarch against tlic Moors. If it were iHupdred to 
assign an Iiistorical epoch to the events contained in this 
l)oem, we must place them before tlie year 778, when Orlando 
was slain at the battle of Koncesvalies, in an exjicdition whieft 
Charlemagne made, before he M'as emperor, to defend the 
frontiers of Spain. But it may be conjectured, that the ro- 
mance writers have confounded the wars of Charles ]\Iartel 
against Abdelrahinaii, with those of Charlemagne ; a;^ liavc* 
thus given rise to the traditions of the invasion of France by 
the Saracens, and of those unheard-of perils^ from which the 
West of Europe was saved hy^ the vakuir of the Paladins. 
Every reader knows that Orlando, of all the heroes of Ariosto 
the inoft renowned for his valo’ur, became mad, through love 
for Angelica ; and that his madness, which is only an .episode*, 
in this long poc^i, has given its name to the whole of the coin- 
*oosition, although it is iiol^un^jl the twenty-third canto that 
)Hando is deprived of^his senses. * 

VOL. I. ^ X 
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It does not appear that Ariosto had tlic intention of writing 
a strictly ef)ic poem. He had rejected the advice of Bembo, 
who wished him to compose his potnn in Latin, the only lan- 
guage, in the opinion of the cardinal, worthy of a serious 
subject. Ariosto thought, perhaps, that an Italian poem 
should necessarily be light and sportive. *IIe scorned the 
adopted rules of poetry, and proved himself suifieiently poAver- 
ful to create new c\nes. Ilis work may, indeed, be said to 
possess an unity of subject ; the great struggle between the 
Christians and the Moors, which began with the invasjion of 
France, and terminated Avith her deliverance. This was the 
subject ivhich he had proposed to himself in his argument. 
The lives and adventures of liis several heroes, contributed to 
this great action ; and were so many subordinate episodes, 
Avhich may be admitted e})ic poetry, and which, in so long 
a Avork, cannot be considered as destroying the unity. 

But Ariosto seems to havct^lesignedly thrown off the em- 
barrassment t)f an unity of action. He takes up the subject 
avd the hero, as lei’t to him by Boiardo, in the Orlando 
Innamorato. He (lornmences his poem in the midst of 
combats, and in a moment of universal confusion ; and, not- 
withstanding this, he never makes us acquainted with tin', 
antecetlcnt events, as if he thought that every one must have 
read the Avork pf his })redecessor. In fact, it is diflicult to 
comprehend the disposition of the plot of the Orlando 
Furioso, if avc have not previously perused the Orlando Inna- 
morato, or if Ave are not, at least, masters of those traditions 
of romance, Avith Avhich, in the time of Ariosto, the world was 
more familiar. He pays no regard to the simultaneous 
introduction of his principal personages. Towards the con- 
clusion of the ])uem, wc find ucav characters making their ap- 
pearance, Avho engage our attention by important adventures; 
and-.vJjo, so far from contributing to a developement, might 
serve equally \v<dl to fill a second poem of the same length 
as the first. In the course of the action, Ariosto, playing 
with his readers, seems to delight in continually misleading 
them, almost to the exhaustion of their patience ; and allows 
them no opportunity of viewing the general subjeev of this 
poem,, and of bringing the individual events under one view. 
On the contrary, he introduces each of IWs personages in 
their turn, as if he were the l^ero^pf the poem ; and when he 
lias draAvii him into an embarrassing situation, and lias suffi- 
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oiciitly excited the curiosity and anxiety of the reader, he 
abandons liim, in liis sportiveiicss, for some other character, 
or for another part of his story, wholly at variance with the 
first. In short, as he commenced, without assigning any 
reason why lie so commenced, so he concludes with ecjual 
caprice, without informing us why he thus ends his poem. 
Many of his principal actors, it is true, are dead, and he 
moreover disposes of a great number oi infidels, in liis last 
cantos, in order to deliver himself, as it were, from their 
opposition. Jlut in the course of his poem, he has so en- 
tirely accustomed us to see unnumbered hosts issuing from 
unknown deserts, and has so entiredy carried our idc'fls beyond 
the boundaries of possibility, that we see without surprise, 
at the end of the forty-sixth canto, a new invasion of France 
by the Moors, no less formidable ttiaii the first ; or, rather, 
a new war in the north, succeeding that of the south ; and 
Ariosto has himself considere) it in this light, in the com- 
mencement of a new poem, of which lie Jias^iveri us only 
five cantos. In this, the intrigues of Ganelon excite the 
Saxons to arms ; and the most valiant of the Kniglits, as 
Astolfo and Kuggiero, arc again made captive by Alcina.* 

The poem of Ariosto is, tlierefore, only a fragment of tluj 
history of the knights of Cliarleinagne and thei'* amours ; 
and it has neither bi^giiining nor end, farther than any par- 
ticular detached period may be said to possess them. 'J'his 

^ The fourth volume of Al. Ginsjiieiic*, which i had not an ojiport unity 
of seeing before the completion of this work, i»roves Ihat the hero 
Ariosto was Ruggiero, and not Orlando; aiul that the action of the 
poem ought to liiiisli witli the marriage of this fabulous anee^(or of the 
house of Kstc with llradamaiitc. The secret design of the j^oel N thus 
explained, and brought before the eyes of the reader by ilic French 
eritic, in a way as lively as his wliulc analysis is novel and engaging. 
We eannot but feel surprised, however, tliut if the object of ti-j poem* 
was solely to flatter the he use of Estc, the author should so far have 
concealed it, that it was not discovered until oOO years after his death, 
when the house had become extinct. At the wuno*timc, 1 cannot but 
regret the feeling thus induced. Th^ value of these noble monuments 
of the human mind is diminished in our eyes, Avhen wc view Ukuu only 
as the vehicle of a flattering and ingenious compliment. It is surely 
quite sulffcient for the sons of genius to consecrate somoi passages, by 
way of episode, to commemonitc their benefactors, witiimit coAverting 
the entire structure of their greatest works, into a theatre for the praises 
of those who arc so little worthy of them. 
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want of unity essentially injures the interest and the general 
impression which we ought to derive from the work. But 
the avidity with which all nations, and all ages, have read 
Ariosto, even when his story is despoiled of its poetic ch.arms 
by translation, sufficiently proves that he had the art of 
giving to its individual parts an interest which it does not 
possess as a whole. Above all, he has comniunicated to it 
a spirit of valour. « In spite of the habitual ^absurdity of 
those chivalrous combats ; in spite of the disproportion of 
the causes with their effects, and the raillery which seems 
inseparable from the narration of his battles, Ariosto always 
oontriviji:. to excite in us an enthusiasm and an intoxication 
of valour which create a love of enterprise in every reader. 
One of the most exalted enjoyments of man, consists in the 
full developement of his*energies and power. The great art 
of the poet of romance is, to awaken a proper confidence in 
our own resources, by raisingtngainst liis hero all the forces 
of nature anti the spells of magic, and by exhibiting him as 
tBMiin pliant, by the superiority of his will and courage, over 
all the powers which had conspired his ruin. 

In the world into which Ariosto transports us, we find 
also apother source of enjoyment. This world, essentially 
poetic, in which all the vulgar interests of life are suspended; 
where lov'^e and honour are the only laws, and the only 
motives to action, and no Vactitious wants, no cold calculations 
chill the soul ; where all the pains and all the disquietudes 
incident to our lot, and the inequalities of rank and of riches, 
^are forgotten; this imaginary world charms away all our 
cares. We delight in making excursions into it, and in 
dir?covering in it a refuge from the distractions of real life. 
We derive, indeed, no instruc1;ion from these reveries ; for 
the difference between the world of romance and the real 
w'orffrds such, that we cannot, in the one, make the least 
use of the lessons received from the otlier. It is, in fact, 
a remarkable characteristic of this species of poetry, that 
it is impossible to derive from it any kind of instruction. 
But we receive no little gratification from an occupation 
of the mind, on a subject which disclaims all admonition ; and 
the dream of fancy, without any defined olyect, is, perhaps, 
the real essence of poetry, which ought never to be a means, 
but is in itself its only proper eiii-l. , 
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It is true, indeed, that this world of romance is not the 
creation of Ariosto. The scene of the Orlando F'lirioso and 
that of the Orlando Innamorato, is exactly the same ; and 
both authors, in availing themselves of the fabulous authority 
of Archbisliop Turpin, have greatly profited by tlie brilliant 
invention of the French Truuvh'c.% who, in the thirteenth 
century, composed many romances on the reign of Charle- 
magne : romances, which the wandering minstrels sung in 
the streets, after translating them into Italian verse, adapted 
to the taste of the common people. If, however, the repre- 
sentation of these ancient manners and the spirit of past 
times, was the work of several successive poets, yeb Ariosto 
may bo said to have completed this elegant and ingenious 
edifice. Chivalry, with him, shines fortli in all its dignity, 
delicacy, and grace. The most exalted sentiments of honour, 
the protection of the feeble, a devoted respect for the female 
sex, and a scrupulous performance of promises, form the 
ruling spirit of the age into which he transporfs us. These 
sentiments are professed and felt by all his pr^-sonages ; a*id 
the fanciful race of knights have received from him a being 
and a name. 

The magic and sorcery which pervade so great a jmrtion 
of the poem of Ariosto, and Avhich l)ave becai, in a manner, 
consecrated by the Christian poets, were borrowed chiefiy 
from the Arabian tales, and had T^een transmitted to tlie 
Latins by their intercourse with tlie people of the J^ast. The 
Christian warriors themselves iiad, indeed, many gross super- 
stitions. They had faith in amulets, which tluiy imagined 
could render them invulnerable. They believed that certain 
ill-omened words and charms could rob them of their strength. 
Continually accustomed to the use of arms, they were disposed 
to believe that those of the finest steel and the most approved 
temper, possessed in themselves something marvellouLt But " 
their superstition often carried with it a more sombre charac- 
ter. Their priests had inspired them with a tjiousand terrors, 
which were allied to a persecu^'ng faith. Evil spirits and 
ghosts incessantly troubled their imaginations ; and the same 
warrior.^ who had braved a thousand deaths in the field, were 
palsied with horror, in crossing a burial-pigce by .night. 
This superstition, the result of the frightful pictures of Pur- 
gatory and Hell, is constanfly found in the German poets ; 
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but it is entirely strange to Ariosto and to the writers of 
romance, whom he had studied in Spanish and in French, 
with both of wliieh languages he was intimately acquainted. 
The supernatural agency, which Ariosto employs, is divested 
of all terror. It is a bj*illiant heightening of the energies of 
man, which embodies the dreams of the imagination ; the 
developemcnt of the passions of the living, not fhe unnatural 
apparition of the dead. The Genii of the Fast, whom the 
most ancient fsiblcs have represented as subservient to llie 
ring of Solomon, arc the {)rototypes of the fairies of the North. 
Their power is exercised, as in the Arabian fables, in splen- 
did creations, in a taste for the arts, and in a love of pleasure. 
In short, Alcina, Atlas, the ring of Angelica, and the Hippo- 
griff, arc the creations of Ij'lamism ; whilst the evil spirit of 
the mountain, and the sift‘ctrc of the castle, who shakes his 
fetters and disturbs the hours of repose by his frightful visits, 
are European superstitions, allied to Christianity and to the 
mythology of*Scandinavia and of Germany. 

Silt, if Ariosto was not the inventor of the mythology 
which he has employed, nor of the heroes whom he has 
introduced, he has not the less exhibited, in his poem, the 
most bjdlliant imagination, and the most fertile invention. 
Each of his knights has his own story, and each of these 
stories forms a ^tissue of agreeable adventures, which awake 
the curiosity, and often excite the liveliest interest. Many of 
these adventures have furnished excellent dramatic subjects 
to succeeding poets ; and the loves of Angelica and Medoro, 
^hosc of Bradamante and liuggiero, and of Genevra of Scot- 
land, and Ariodantc, form a world of traditionary poetry, not 
less fruitful than that of thr Greeks. 

It must be confessed, notwithstanding, that the dramatic 
powers of Ariosto do not equal his talent for description, and 
'that RtS invention is more successful with 'regard to events 
than to character. He weaves a plot in the most novel and 
engaging manne,r. Our sympathy is excited from the com- 
mencement, and increases iuith the embarrassment of the 
situations. All the incidcnts.are unexpected ; almost all arc 
of powerful interest ; and the scene and action are vividly 
presented to o;ir eyes. But, when the poet, at length, brings 
forward, as a sp(*aker, the character which ne has placed in 
the most diflicult situation,* liei suddenly disappoints his 
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reader, and shows us that his imagiration, and not his heart, 
was the source of composition. Thus, in the tenth canto, 
Bireno, the lover and husband of Olympia, arrives with her 
in a desert island. Already weary of her, he meditates her 
desertion, without her having the least presentiment of liis 
peHidy. The small bay in w'hich they disembark, the smiling 
spot on which they pitch their tent, and the serenity and con- 
fidence of Olympia, are admirably described. Whilst she 
sleeps, Bireno forsakes her ; and the manner in which Olym- 
pia, at the break of day, half awaking from her slumbers, 
seeks for her lover in the couch which lie has deserted, in the 
tent which he has abandoned, and on thtj border o^ the sea, 
and at length, from the point of a rock, sees his vessel, 
eoursing tlie distant main, is painted with a delicacy of colour- 
ing, and a feeling of melancholy w^i^k profoundly penetrate 
the heart. But when Olymjiia speaks, and expresses, in sijven 
stanzas, her regrets and her fears, she instantly checks our 
emotion ; for, in these stanzas, there is not ip single, verse 
tliat responds to the throbbings of the heart. It is, donbtlc^ss, 
the same failing which deprives the personages of Ariosto of 
individual character. Even Orlando, the hero who gives his 
name to the poem, dillers little from l^inaldo, KuggicTo, and 
Grilfonc, or from the valiant Saracen knights. In respect to 
valour and bodily prowess, as they are all r^iised above the 
level of nature, there are no meafis of distinguishing them 
from each other ; and, as to characters, there are properly 
only two, to which all the rest may be referred. One half of 
the heroes, Christians as well as Pagans, arc mild, gcuierous, 
and benevolent ; the other half, savage, arrogant, and cruer. 
Xor are the characters of tliy women more happily (hjlincated. 
'fhat of Ang(;lica scarcely leaves a recollection which we can 
seize. All the others are confounded together, except that of 
the Amazon Bradamante, the only one for whom we, jy^ rhaps, • 
feel a personal interest. 

The versification of Ariosto is more distingiiislicd for grace, 
sweetness, and elegance, than fyi^* strength. The opening of 
all his cantos is adorned, throughout, with the richest poetry; 
and thJ language is .'so perfectly harmonious, that no poet, 
either before or after him, can be, in this point, Compared to 
him. Every description is a picture ; and tfie eyes of the 
reader follow the pen of tl^ pc^et. As he always sports with 
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his subject, with his rciaders, and even with his style, he 
rarely soars, and never attempts that majestic flight which 
l>elongs to the epic muse. He even seeks facility and grace 
in negligence itself ; and it often happens that he repeats 
many words of a verse in the following one, like the narrator 
of a tale, who repeats his words in order to collect his 
thoughts.* The words are frequently thrown together negli- 
gently, and as if by chance.- We perceive that the most 
eligible words are not made use of ; that parts *of lines are 
inserted for the sake of the rhyme ; and that the poet has 
been desirous of writing likf*« an Jmprovhatore, who, in 
reciting, cjirried away by his subject, and contents himself 
with filling up his verse, in order to arrive sooner at the 
event, or description which has possessed his imagination. 
This negligence, in otheii3, would be considered as a fault ; 
but Ariosto, w'ho gave a high polish to his verses, and who 
designedly left these irrcgulari^es, has in his language, wdien 
he surrenders* himself to the impulse of his genius, such an 
inVnitable grace, that we gladly acquiesce in his negligence, 
and admit it as a proof of his happy genius, and of the truth 
of his narration. 

We occasionally meet with passages highly pathetic, in this 
light aud graceful poet. Thus, the circumstance wdiich has 
given a name to the poem, the pangs of love which caused 
the madness of Orlando, is gradually developed with a truth, 
delicacy of sentiment, and eloquence of passion, wholly unri- 
valled. The Paladin of Charlemagne tinds traciid, on tlui 
rock of a grotto, verses by Medora, in which he extols ids 
iSliss, derived from the partial love of Angelica. f 

CXI. 

Three times, and four, aud six, the lines imprest 
Upon the stone that wretcii perused, in vain 
Seeking another sense than was exprest. 

And ever saw' the thing more clear and plain ; 

And all the while, within his troubled brea.st, 

Ilo felt an icy taid his heart-core strain. 

AVith mtnd and c^ 3 close fii.stcned on the block. 

At length he 8too<l, n<rt» differing from the rock. 

^ Ma quivi giunse * 

In fretta iin Messaggier chc gli disgiunsc. 

• Vi giunse uii Messaggier, etc. ^ 

t [The extracts arc from Mr. Rose’s elegant and faithful Translation. 
-Tr.] = e 
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CXII. 

Then well-nigh lost all feeling ; po a prey 
Wholly w'as he to that o'ennastcring woe. 

This is a pang, believe the experienced say 
Of him who speaks^ which does all griefs outgo, 
llis pride liad from hi.s forehead ptisseil away, 

His chin had fallen upon his breast below ; 

Xor found he, so grief barred each natural vent, 

Moisture for tears, or utterance for l.ament. 

CXIII. 

Stifled •within, the impetuous sorrow stays, 

Which would foo quickly issue ; so to abide 
Water is .seen, imprisoned in the vase, 

Whose heck is narrow and whose swell is wide ; 

What time, when one turns up the invcrttMl base. 

Towards the moulli, so hastes the hurrying tide. 

And in tluj streight encounters such a stop, 

It scarcely Avorks a passage, drop by drop,* 

lie still pauses ; and he cannot i5clieve that Angelica is 
fjiithless, until he is convinced by the recital of a shepherd, 
Avho had witnessed h(‘r infidelity, lie flies int<) the forest, 
but in vain shuns the <jye of man. lie. again sees the inscrip- 
tion on the rock, which converts liis profound grief into rage, 
cxxix. 

All night about, the forest roved the count. 

And, at the break of daily light, was brought , 

lly hia unhappy fortune to the fount, 

Where his inscription j^oung Medoro wrought. 

To sec his wrongs inscribed up *11 that mount, 

Inflamed hi.s fury so, in him was nought 
But turned to hatred, j»hrcnzy, rage, and spite ; 

Nor paused he more, hut bared his faulchion bright ; 

* Trc volte c quattro c sei Icssc lo scrillo 
(^ucllo iufclice, c pur cercando in vano 
Che non vi fosse quel die v’ era scritto, 

E .sempre lo vedea piil cjiiaro e piano. 

Et ogiii volta, ill mezzo il petto afllitto, 

Striiigcrsi il cor sentia con fredda inaiio ; 

Kimaac al fin con gli occhi c con la incntc 
Fissi ncl aasso, al aasso indifTcrenle. 

Fit alhora per u.scir del sentimento ; • 

Si tutto in preda del doloryu lassa : 

Credete a chi 11 ’ ha fiitto esperimento 
• Che ({uesto e 1 duol die tuUi gl’ altri passa. 

Caduto gli era sopra il petto il mento, 

La fronts priva di baldanza c bassa, « 

Nc potfe aver, die ’I duol V occiipo tanio, 

A le qiicrclc vocCj huyorctiil piaiito. Canto 23, a/. 112, 113. 
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CXXX. 

Cleft through the writing ; and the solid block, 

Into the sky, in tiny fragments sped. 

Wo worth each sapling and tlijit caverned rock. 

Where Medore and Angelica were read ! 

So scathed, that they to Khc]-li'rd or to Hock 
Thenceforth shall never furnish siiade or bed. 

And that sweet fountain, late so clear and T)urc, 

From such tempestuous wrath was ill secure. 

, cxxxi. 

For he tui'f, stone, and trunk, and shoot, and lop, 

(v\ist aithoiit ceiise into the beauteous source; 

Till, turbid from the bottom to the top, 

Never again was clear the troubled course, 
r. At length for lack of breath, compelled to stop, 

(When he is bathed in sweat, and wasted force, 

Serves not his fury more) he fills and lies 
Fjioii the mead, and, gazing upward, sighs. 

** CX.XXII. 

Wearied and woc-begone, he fell to ground. 

And turned his eyes tmvird heaven; nor spake he au'^Jit, 
Noi ate, nor slept, till in his daily roiiiul 
Tlie golden sun had broken thrice, and sought 
II is rest anew ; nor ever ceased his wound 
To rankle, till it marred his sober thought. 

At length, impelled by idircnzy, the fourth day, 

Jlc from his limbs tore plate and mail away. 

CXXXI I r. 

Tlcrc was his helmet, there his shield bestowed ; 

1 1 is arms far off; rud, farther than the rest, 

1 1 is cuirass ; through the greenwood wiile was strowed 
All his good gear, in fine ; and next liis vest 
Mo rent ; and, in his fury, naked showed 
Mis shaggy iiaimch, and all his hack and breast. 

<• And gall that phvenzy act, so passing dread. 

Of stranger folly never shall bo said.* 

* E staneo ul fin, c al fin di sudor inolle, 

I*oi ('he la Icna vinta non ‘i-ispondc 
A lo sdegno, al grave odio, a rardoiite irp,. 

Cade sul jirato, e verso il ciel sof pira. 

Afflitto c staneo al fin cailc nc I’licrba, 

E fieca^U ocelli ?1 ciclo, e non fa motto ; 

Senza cii )0 e dormir ^si si serba 
Che '1 sol cscc tie volte, c toriia sotto. 

]3i eresecr non ccssd la 'pcna acerba » 

etc fuor del scniio al fin I'cbbc condotlo. 

II qii(irto di, dal gran furor commosso, ^ 

E inaglie e piastre si stracciO di dosso. 


Cavio st. l:il. 
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We find another passage equally pathetic, whore Ariosto 
recounts, in the twenty-fourth canto, the death of Ztirbino, 
the generous son of the King of Scotland, who had collectcfl 
together the arms which Orlando, in his madness, had loft 
scattered in the field. He formed them into a trophy, to lx; 
preserved for the Paladin, when he should bo restored to 
reason, and was soon called on to defend them, as the Moor, 
Mandricardo, had possessed himself of Djirandal, the famous 
sword of Orlando. But, in his combat with this cruel ojieiny, 
the arms were too unequal. Those of Mandricardo w^cre 
charmed ; and the armour of Zerbino was shattered by every 
stroke of the terrible Durandal. The two dams«Js, who 
follow the warriors, prevail on them, at length, to suspend 
their combat, and to separate ; but Zerbino's wounds were 
too deep to be staunched. In tlie n^'dst of the forest, alone 
with Isabel, his love, his blood flows fast, his anguish increases, 
and life ebbs away. 

F.XXV. 

For to leave Durindaiia sikIi iiiis(lcc<l 
To him appeared, it p:ist all oilier woes ; 

Thoufl^h ho eoiild hardly sit upon his slood, 

Tlirough mi.jdily loss of lilo-hlooil, wliioli yet flows. 

Now, when his anger and his heat sceedc, , 

After short, interval, his anguish grows ; 

Ilis anguish grows, with su<*h impetnons ]>ains, 

Ho feels that life is ebbing froai his veins. 

Lxxvr. 

For weakness can the prince no further l»ie. 

And so beside a fount is foreed to stay . 

Him to assist the pitying maid would try, 
lint knows not what to do, nor wliat to say. 

For lack of comfort she beholds him die ; 

Si nee every city is too fjir away. 

Where in this need she could resort to leech, 

Who.se succour she might purchase or bc.seeeh.* ^ 


* Per dcbolezza piil ?on potca giri*. 

Si cho feriiiossi a pife f una fontana ; 

Non si chc far, nh che si debha dire 
Per aiutarlo la donzcfla humana. 

Sol di disagio lo vedc a morirc, 

(Jh^ (piindi e troppo ognl citta lont.ana^ 
Dove in quel piiiito al medico rii;orra, 
Clie per pici^adc^^j per premio ’I soeeorra. 


Ella 
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LXXVII. 

She, blaming Fortune, and the cruel sky, 

Can only utter fond complaints and vain. 

“ Why sank 1 not in ocean,” (was her cry,) 

“ When Jirst I reared my sail upon the main]” 

Zerbino, who on her his languid c: e 

Had fixt., as she bemoaned her, felt more pain 

Than that enduring and strong anguish bred. 

Through which the suflering youth was well-nigh <lcad. 

4 

LXXVIII. 

" So be thou pleased, my heart,” (Zerbino cried,) 

To love rne yet, when I am dead and gone, 

^ As to abandon thee without a guide, 

“ And not to die, distresses me alone. 

“ For did it me in place secure betide 
“ To en<l my days, this earthly journey done, 

“ I chcci-ful, and « intent, and fully blest 
“ AVould die, since 1 should die upon thy breast. 


^ hxiix. 

** But since to abandon thee, to whom a prize 
“ I know not, my sad fate compels, I swear, 

“ My Isabella, by that mouth, those eyes, 

" By what enchained me first, that lovely hair : 
My spirit, troubled and despairing, hi(;M 
♦ Into-hcH's deep and gloomy bottom; where 
“ To think, thou w'ert aban(b»ncd so by me. 

Of a'l its woes the heaviest pain will be.” 


Ella non sa sc non in van dolersi, 

Chiamar fortuna e 1 cielo einpio c crudele. 
Verchc, ahi lassa : dicea, non mi sommersi 
Quando levai ne rOeean le vclc 1 
Zerbin, che i languid^ occhi ha in lei coiiversi, 
Sente pi Cl doglia ch’ cl la sj qucrele, 

(Mie de la passion tenacc e forte 

Che rha condo tto omai vicino a morte. • 

Cosi, cor mio, vogliate (le diceva) 

Hapoi qli' io sarO morto, amarmi ancora, 

Como solo il laseia^v^^ che m’aggrcva, 

Qui senza guida, ct noir gidi perch’ io mora ; 
Che se in secura parte m’accadeva 
Fipir de la mia vita 1’ ultima ora, 

Lieto^e contento c fortunato a pieno 
Morto sarei, poi ch’ io vi moro in seno. 
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LXXX. 

At this the sorrowing Isabel^ declining 

Her mournful face, which with her tears overflows. 
Towards the sufferer, and her mouth conjoining 
To her Zerbi no's, langnid as a rose ; 

Hose gathered out of season, and which, pining 
Fades where it on the shadowy he«lgerow grows. 
Exclaims, Without me think not so, my heart, 

“ Or.i this your hist, long, journey to deparL 

• LXXXl. * 

" Of this, my heart, conceive not any fear, 

" For I will follow thee to heaven or hell ; 

“ft fits our souls together quit this sphere, 

“ Together go, for aye together tlwell. ^ 

“ No sooner closed thine eyelids shall ap]>car 
“ Than either me internal grief will quell, 

“ Or, lias it not such power, I here protest, 

“ I with this sword to day wil^ pierce my hiva"!. 

“ I of our bodies tdiorisli hope not liejif, • 

“ That they shall have a hap[)ier fate when dead : 

“ Together to entomb them, may some ivight, 

“ Haply by pity moved, he hither lo<l.” 

She the poor roinnaiits of his vital sprite 
Went on eol loo ting, us these ivonls she said : 

And while 3 ’ct aught remains, with mournful lips, ■ 
The last faint breath of life deioiitly sijk. 

LXXXIII. • 

'Twas here his feeble voice Zerbino manned. 

Crying, “]My deity, I beg and pi\i>, 

“ lly that love witnessed, when thy father'^ land 
“ Thou quit tods t for my sake ; and, iff may 


A qiicsto la mestissima Tsabclla 
Dceliuaiido la faoeia laorimosa, 

E congiiingeudo la sua boeca a (piella 
7fi Zerbin, lang-kiidelta roiiie rosa, 
fiusa non col la in sua stagion, si cli’ cl la 
Impallidisca in sil la siepe ombrusa, , 
Hissc, non vi pensato gia,>ihia vita. 

Far scjiza me quest’ ultima partita. 

. . . . c 

Zorhin, la debil voce rinforzando, 

Disse :^io vL prego c aupplico, mia diva, ^ 
l*cr qiiello amor chc mi inr.straste, quaudo 
Per me lasciastc la pale|’i>a riva , 
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“ In comniaiKi tlicc, 1 command, 

'• Tliat., with (iod’s jdcasiirc, thou livc-out thy daA" : 

Nor ever banish irom tliy memory, 

“ ^riiat, well as man can love, have 1 loved thee. 

LXXXIV 

“ (}od haply will provide thee with ^ood aid. 

To free thee from each churlish deed I fear ; 

“ As, when in the dark cavern thou wast stayed, 

“ lie sent, to rescue thee, A nprl ante’s peer; 

So he, (!5iammercy !) succoured ihee dismaid 
" A t sea, and from the wdeked Biscaynecr. 

“ And, if thou must choose death, in place of worse, 

“ Then only choose it, as a lesser curse.” 

, LX XXV. 

1 think not these last words of Scotland's knight 
>Vcrc so expresf, tliat he was understood : 

With these, he finished, like a feeble light, 

AVhich needs sujQdy of wax, or other food. 

— Who is there, that has power to tell aright 
The gentle Isabella’s doleful mood? 

WJien stiff, her loved iierbino, Avith pale fate, 

A ml cold as ice, remained in her embrace. 

The death of Isabel herself is related in the twenty-first 
canto, in a manner infinitely toucliin^. Hut Ariosto, less 
than j\ny author, requires illustration by fragments or trans- 
lations, since lie is so generally known ; and those who have 
not yet read him, cannot possibly, from the translation of a 
few stanzas, form any idea of the gi*ace which pervades the 
whole poem, Avlierc the styh‘, the eiielianting language, and 
the nature of the ornaments, are in perfect harmony Avitli the 
^subject. 

The glory of Ariosto is attached to his Orlando Furioso ; 
hut this is not his only wc k which remains to us. lie wrote 
five comedies, of five acts eacli, and in ver.se, whicli are not 
now performed, and are scarcely read, since they no longer 
\ 

B sc coin;mdar posso, io vel eoiiiando, 

Che fin die piace a Dio rostiatc viva : 

Nc m«i j er cas- puiiiatc in oblio 

Che quanto amar si v’ abbia amato io. 

Non ei’edo die que.st’ ultimo parole i 

Potes.se cspriiiier si ebe fo.s.sc inteso ; 

‘ K fv\i come il debil luine suolc , 

Cui ccra manchi od altro in chc sia acccso. 

j, (^anto 24. st. 76, «fcc. 
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accord with the manners of the prese nt day. Of these five, 
the two first were originally written in prose, in his early 
youth. Ariosto proposed to himself Plautus and Terence, as 
models ; and as they had copied the Greek drama, so he imi- 
tated the Latin. Wc find, in bis pieces, all the characters of 
tlie Roman comedy : the slaves, the parasites, nurses, and 
female adventurers. The scene of the first. La Cassa?*ia, is 
laid at Mitylehe, in an island of Greece, wjiere the poet might 
suppose the manners to be such as w'ould harmonize with his 
fable. But the second, I Suppositl, is laid at Ferrara ; and 
the plot is artfully connected with the taking of Otranto by 
the Turks, on the twenty-first of August, 1480 ; winch gives 
a date to the action, and a locality to the scene. Nor can we 
;^void remarking the singular contrast between ancient man- 
ners and a modern subject. Still, the plot of the comedy is 
novel and engaging ; and there is an interest and even a sen- 
sibility in the part of the fathe/\ There is, too, sometimes, a 
gaiety, though rather forced than natural. Thcfwit is rather 
Italian than Roman. The pleasantries of the slaves and 
parasites of Ariosto recall to mind too strongly th(i same per- 
sonages in Plautus and Terence, and erudition often us^urps 
the place of humour. The scene, after the manner of the 
I^atin comedies, is laid in the street before the house of the 
principal personage. It never varies ; and thp unity of time 
is as rigorously observed as that bf place ; but, as on the 
Roman stage, the action is more related than seen. The 
author seems afraid of placing before the eyes of the specta- 
tors, situations of passion, and the language of the heart. In 
one piece, in which love and paternal affection are the twd 
leading subjects, there is not a single scene between the lover 
and Iiis mistress, nor between the father and the son ; and 
the incident that 2 )roduccs the catastrophe, passes in the 
interior of the house, at a distance from the eyes of tl'.e audi- • 
en(;e. Every thing in tliese pieces reminds us of the Roman 
theatre. They are ingeniously, though coldly, wrought. Every 
thing is imitated, even to the bad taste of the pleasantries, 
whicli are not sallies of wit, as^ with our modern harlequins, 
but coar?e classical jokes. SVe may observe, in the comedies 
of Ariosto, a powerful talent, corrupted by sel-vile, imita- 
tion ; and in perusing them, wa perceive the reason why the 
Italians, relying always, on ♦jie v-icient models, and never con- 
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suiting their native genius, were so late in excelling in the 
dramatic art. La Calandra, of Bernardo Dovizio, afterwards 
Cardinal Bibbiena, who disputes with Ariosto the merit of 
introducing Italian comedy, has all the same defects, and the 
same classical imitation, with more vulgarity and less wit. 
The subject is that of the Menechmiy so often produced on the 
theatres ; but, in La Calandray the twins^ who are con- 
founded with one Jinother, are a brother and sister. 

Ariosto was the first to perceive, that the Italian language 
did not possess a versification adapted for oomedy. Like Do- 
vizio, he wrote his two first pieces in prose; and, at the end of 
tw(*nty*/cjrs, turned them into verd sdruccioll, for the theatre 
at Ferrara. 

The vcid sdruccioll arc formed of twelve syllables. The 
accent is laid on the anfcjpenultiniate, and tlie two last are not 
accented. But these j)retendcd verses are not rhymed, and so 
many breaks are permitted, <^hat a word is often divided, as 
in the. word* CO ntimia'-7netitey so that the four first syllables 
tci’iiiinate the first verse, whilst the two following commence 
the second verse. They are, in short, devoid of all harmony 
and poetic charm, and their monotony renders the reading of 
these pomedies tedious. 

Ariosto composed many sonnets, madrigals, and canzoni. 
They possess less harmony than the poetry of Petrarch, but 
more nature. Ilis elegies, entitled Capitoli A morosiy in terza 
'*'imay will bear comparison with the most touching passages 
in Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius. Love, however, appears 
tlierc under the romantic form ; and AriosVf), though a rival 
of the ancients, is not, here, their imitator. He more fre- 
quently celebrates the joys *:haii the pains of love. What we 
gather from his own poems, ^respecting himself, do(js not 
represent him as a melancholy or a seiilimental man. Lastly, 
he composed several satires, which S(m vc to elucidate his cha- 
racter, and the various events of his life. These are, strictly 
sp(^aking, epistlt^s, in ver<5e, addressed to his friends, and which 
did not appear until after death. We do not find in these, 
either the vigour or the asperity of the Koman satire. On th(‘, 
contrary, we remain persuaded, in reading them, that Ariosto 
was aw amial^e man, impatient only of the misfortunes which 
he suffered, of the errors of those who surrounded him, and, 
above all, of the prosaic spirit *of ^he Cardinal d’Este, who 
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was incapable of appreciating bis merits. AVe perceive that 
lie was much occupied with himself ; and that his health, his 
comfort, and his diet, lield more place in his thoughts than w'e 
might have expected in one who sang of knights-errant ; who 
assigns to his heroes a couch in the forest, without any other 
covering than the heavens, or any other food than the roots of 
the earth ,* and who, in the long adventures, througli wliicli 
he leads them,* seems to forget that they arc subject to all the 
natural want5 of life.* 

• I cannot, I think, close a chapter, devoted to Ariosto, in a more 
api>ropriate manner, than by exhibiting him as characlcri/cd by the 
tirst of our living poet.<, ]M. Dclillc, who thus describes him in his poem 
Sur V [maginntion. 

L’Ariostc naqnit ; autour de son berceaii, 

Tous CCS 16gcrs esprits, sujets brilhms des fbes, 

Sur uu char de Baphim, dcs plumCs pour trophecs, 

Lours ccrclcs, Icurs anneaux ct lour baguette en main. 

All son de la guitare, au bruit du tambourin, 

Acconrurcut eu foulc, et ffitant sa iiaisrjance, 

I )c combats ct d’amour bcrciJrcnt son enfance. 

(Ill prisme pour liochct, sou- millc aspects divert, 

Kt sous niille coulcurs, lui montm rtJnivers. 
liaison, gaito, folic, cn lui tout cst cxtrCmc ; 

T1 sc rit dc sou art, du lectcur, de lui-mfime. 

Fait iiaitrc uu sentiment qu'il clouffc soudain : 

D’lm locit commoiico roinjit Ic lil dans ma main, 

TiC rcnouc aussitot, part, s clove, s’abaisse. 

Ainsi, d’un vol agile cssayant la sbuplcssc, 

Cent fois Toiseau volage iiiterrompt son essor, 

S’elijvc, rcdcsi'ciid, ct sc rcliivc cncor, 

W’abat Bur unc llcur, sc pose sur uu cbfine 
Jj’Iieureuy lectcur so livre au ebarmc qui reiitraine ; 

Ce n’est plus qu'uii enfant qui sc plait aiix rociU 
De gcans, dc combats, dc fantumes, d e^priis, 

Qui, dans le mOmc instant, desire, ^•sp^rc, tremble, 

S’irribj ou s’attendrit, plcurc ct rit tout ensemble. 


NOTE 

Wo cannot rofoso ourselves the plcfasurc of giving the whole of the 
very pictufesque and animated dcscrij^ion, alluded to in page 31 9, of the 
preceding chapter, in addition to the stanzas cited by M. Sismondi ; 
availing ourselves of an excellent transl.ation, to bo n et with in the 
Kev. W. Parr (ircsweH’s Memoirs of PoiUiano ; a work abounding in 
classic elegance and rcbearch, not unworthy of tho great scholars whoiu 
VOL. I. ‘ Y 
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it commemorates. In many of his translations, the author has very 
happily caught the easy and polished style peculiar to Politiano, and 
to a very few other j^octs of the Mcdicean age. This beautiful episode 
opens with the following line : 

Ma fatto amor la siia be! la vendetta/’ &c. 

Now, in his proud revenge cxiilting high. 

Through fields of air, Ijovc speeds liirt rtipid flight. 

And in his mother’s realms, the treacherous b«**y 
llejoins his kindred baud of iluttercrs light.; 

That realm, of each bewitching grace the joy, 

Where Ilcauty wreaths with sweets her tresses bright. 

Where Zephyr importunes, on wanton wing. 

Flora’s coy charms, and aids her flowers to spring. 

^Thinc, Krato ! to Tjovc’s a kindred name ! 

Of liove’s domains instnict the bard to tell ; 

To thee, chaste Muse ! alone '1 is given to claim 
Free ingress there, secure from every spell : 

Thou nil’st of soft toours the vocal frame. 

And Cupid, oft, as childish thoughts impel 
To thrill with wanton touch its golden strings, 
llchird his winged back nis quiver flings. 

A mount o’crlooks the charming Cyprian Isle, 

Whence, towards the mom’s first blush, the eye sublime; 
Might reach the sevenfold course of mighty Nile ; 

But ne’er may mortal foot that prospect climb ; 

A verdant hill o'erhangs its highest pile, 

Whose base, a plain, that laughs in vernal prime ; 

Where gentlest airs, midst tlo>\ers and herbage gay. 

Urge <5’er the quivering blade their wanton way. 

A w'all of gold secures the utmost bound, 

And, dark with viewless sliadc, a Avoody vale ; 

'riicro, on each branch, with youthful foliage crovm’d. 

Some feather’d songster chaunts his amorous tale ; 

And join’d, in murmurs soft, with grateful sound, 

Two rivulets glide pellucid through the dale ; 

Beside whose streams this sweet, that, bitter found. 

Ilia shafts of gold. Love tempers for the wound. 

No flow’rots here decline their wither’d heads. 

Blanch’d with colil snow's, or fringed with lioar-frost .sere ; 
No Winter, wide, his icy mantU spreads*; 

No tender scion rends the tempest drear. 

Here Spring eternal amilc.s ; nor varying leads 
His change quauruplc, the revolving year : 

Spring with a thousand blooms her brows entwined. 

Her auburn locks light fluttering in the wind. ^ 

The inferior band of Loves, a childish throng, 

Tyrants of none, save hearts of vulgaf kind, 

Fiach other gibing with loquacious tongue. 

On Btridulous stouc)> th^ir barbed arrows grind : 
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AViiilfet Pranks and Wiles, the rivulet's marge along, 
l*Iy at the whirling wheel, their task assign'd ; 

Ami on the sparkling stone, in copious dews. 

Vain Hopes and vain Desires the lymph effuse. 

'J’hcre pleasing Pain and fluttering fond Delight, 

Sweet broils, caresses sweet, together go ; 

Sorrows that hang their heads in doleful plight. 

And swell with tears the bitter strciimlet’s flow ; 
PalemjRs all wan, and dreaming still of sliglil. 

Ail'ection fond, witli Leanness, Feaf, and Woe : 
Suspicion, casting round bis peering eye. 

And o'er the midway’, dancing wanton Joy. 

Pleasure with Beauty gambols ; light in air. 

Bliss soars inconstant ; Anguish sullen sits ; » 

Blind Krror fluttci*s, bat-like, here and there; 

And Frenzy raves, and strikes his thigh by fits ; 
Bcpontancc, of past folly late a^re. 

Her fruitless penanee there ne'er intermits; 

Her haml with gore fell Cruelty distains. 

And socks Dcsx>air in desiOi to end his i>aiiis. 

Cest.urcs and nods, that inmost thoughts im]jarf., 
Illusions silent, smiles that guile intend, 

'fhe glance, the look, that speak th* impassioned hi art. 
Mid flow’ry liannla, for youth their toils siis]>end . 
And never from his grieft Complaint apart. 

Prone on his palm his lace is seen to bond ; 

Now hence —now tlicnoc — in unrestrained guise. 
Licentiousness on wing capricious flics. 

Such ministers thy progeny attclul, 

V’^enus ! fair mother of each fluttering power: 

A thousand odours from those fields ascend, 

While Zephyr brings in dews the pearly shower ; 
Fann’d by his flight, what time their incense blentJ 
The lily, violet, rose, or other flower; 

And views, wuth conscious pride, the exulting scene, 

1 ts mingled azure, vermil, pale and green. 

The trembling pansy virg*in fears alarm ; 

Downward, her modest eye she blushing bends ■ 

Tlie laughing ruse more specious, bold, and w'arm. 

Her ardent bosom ne’er from Sol defends : 

Here, from the capsule bursts caidi opening ybarin. 
Full-blown, th’ invited hund*s1ie here attends ; 

Here she, who late with fire# delightful glow’d. 

Droops languid, with her lines the mead best row’d. 

fn showers descending, courts th’ enamoured air • 

The violet’s yellow, purple, snowy hues ; • * 

Hyacinth r thy woes, thy bosom’s marks declare ; 
ilis form Narcissus in the stream yet views ; 

' 1 • 
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I n snowy vest, but fringed with purple glare, 
Pale Clylia still the parting sun pursues ; 
Fresh o’er Adonis, Venus pours her woes ; 
Acanthus smiles ; her lovers Crocus shows. 


To these, we shall beg leave to add a translation of a little irregular 
piece, entitled '' Lc Montanine,” very pleasingly rendered, by the same 
pen, from the Italian of Politiano: 

Vaghc le Montanine e pastorellc, 

Doiide venite si Icggiadrc e belle ^ 

Maids of these hills, so fair and gay, 

Say whence you come, and whither stray ' 

From yonder heights: our lowly shed, 

Those clumps that rise so green, disclose ; 

There, hy our Fjmplc parents bred, 

We share their blessing and repose : 

Now, evening from the flowery close, 

Pccalls, where late ci.- flocks we fed. 

Ah, tell me, in what region grew 
Such fruits, transcending all compare f 
.Methinks, I Love’s own otlspring view, 

Such graces deck your shape and aii : 

Nor gold, nor diamonds, glitter there, 

Mean your attire, but angels you. 

Yet well such beauties might repine 
Vdid desert Iplls and vales to bloom ; 

What scenes, where pride and splendour shine, 

Would not your brighter charms become ! 
lJut say, -with this your alpine lionie, 

(’an ye, content, such bliss resign? 

I’’ar happier, we, our fleecy care 
Trij) liglitly alter to the mead, 

'fhan, pent in city w'alls, your fair, 

J'’oot tlie gay <Iancw in silks array’d ■ 

Nor w ish have we, save wlio should loaid 
With gayest wreaths her flowing hair. 


Ill the .-anie author's Rape c»* Kuropa, afo likewise meet Avith ahun- 
d.kiiccof poetii*aI imagery, of Avliich, Ave shall eoutciit ourscU'cs with sub- 
j lining the folloAviiig, as an example : ^ 

iJenoath a siiow-Arliitc hull's majestic guise, 

lleFr} .love, conceal'd hy love’s tnuisioriping pow’cr, 

Ex'ulling hears Iris peerless, blooming prize : 

\) I 111 wild allright sin Ad,:^'S the parting shore ; 
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Her golden locks, the winds that advorso rin*. 

lu loose disordot spread her bosom o’er ; 

Light floats her vest, by the same gales iipboriic • 
One hand the chine, one grasps the circling horn. 

Her nak(‘d fl'ct. as of the Avaves afraid, 

Willi slirinking eflbrt, seem to avoid the rn ii:i • 
Terror and grief in every act — for ai«l 
Her crieh invoke the fair attendant (rain 
TJiey, sealed distant on the lloAv’ry mead, 

Friiitii*, recall their inistrcss loved, in \ain 
Ttetiini, Europa ; iiir resounds the «*ry : 

On siiils the (Jod, intent on amorous joj. 


CIIAPTtlU XIIT. 

f 

A l, A M \ N N 1 . — UK KN A RDO TAS’^O. T HI SSI NO. — T AS-^' 

Akiosto did not assume to Ijimsidf the lionours of tlie cj)ie 
muse. 15ul, without designing to soar beyon»r llie romantic 
i'pie, whieli was invented heferc his lime, he carried it to dlic 
iiighest point of perfection. The glory Avhich he reajied, ex- 
eit(‘d the emulation of the numerous poets who then erowdoil 
Italy; and many of tliem, despising the reputation Avhieh tliey 
might have derived from the lighter compositions of the lyric 
mus(‘, from bucolics or didactic poems, were miihitious of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by^ a loftier* and more enduring flight. 
Kach of the fabulous Paladins of tlie Court of Charlemagiif' 
had his poet, in the sixtecntli century; and the Kniglits of 
the Hound Talde of King Arthur were all Cfdebrated in tur^i. 
Two of these romances, in octave stanzas, the Girotie U cot'- 
tese of Luigi Alamanni, and the Amailis of Bernardo Tasso, 
liave survived the shipwreck of the rest. The lirst is a work 
carefully composed by one of the most learned men of his 
time, who had a talent for versification, and was not devoid of* 
taste. But feel sensible that he had too laboriously and 
<*oldly studhid the requisites fur undertakvig; and we may 
imagine that wc see him in his room, intent on his Avork, and 
thus musing to himself : “ Let*us commence with a brilliaut 
iiivocat?oii, in tlic manner of Virgil ; a bold simile Avill next 
be reijuired ; a degree of familiarity must follpw, to^ixplaiu 
our style, and to prove that wo are not suitors to the loftier 
Muse alone. After tl^at, we jaiay allow our imagination to 
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<;xi)atiat« : licre, an incolierent image, whieli will shew that 
wu are carried away by our feelings ; lliere, a pastoral scene; 
for variety suits the poetry of romance.” Luigi Alamanni 
lias, indeed, very well executed w'hat he so pedantically pro- 
posed to liimself ; but his Gironc il ^nrieaCy which is deficient 
neither in harmony of versification, nor in v-ariety of incident, 
is a tedious production, and cannot, thronghoui, boast a line* 
of inspiration. 

Alamanni was born at Florence, in 149o. Ills family was 
attached to the party of the Mcdiei ; but, when lie saw the 
bovereign authority of his country usnrixsl liy that house, and 
tyrarinieaU/ administered by thcCarclinalJiilian, he separated 
liimself from his early connexions, and, in conjunction with his 
intimate friend Maccliiavelli, entered into a conspiracy against 
the Medici, in 1/522. Tin? conspiracy was detected, and Ala- 
manni had the good fortune to escape. An exile from Jiis 
country, he wandered through rlilTerent cities of Lombardy 
and France, fo'r the space of five years. He was recalled, and 
invested with magisterial functions, during the short-lived 
triumph of the republican party; but only to be proscribed 
afresh three years afterwards, when Florence submitted to 
Alessandro de’ Medici. From that period, he lived in France, 
attached to llie service of Francis I., and was employed by 
him and by lii& son Henry II. in a diplomatic career, for 
which his judgment and acuteness of mind more eminently 
c|ualiiied him, than for the cultivation of poetry. He died in 
lo56. He has left ns a poem on agriculture, in vo.rsi scioltty 
oi; blank verse, in six books, containing about six thousand 
verses, entitled I^a Coltivnzwnc, This poem has preserved a 
considerable reputation, from the great purity and elegance 
of the style, as well as from tl.c .methodical arrangement and 
the sagacity of its agricultural precepts ; but, although he has 
the art of expressing himself poetically on such a subject, tlie 
work is, notwithstanding, tedious. An agriculturist would 
rather choose a well -written^ treatise in prose, and a votary of 
the Muse would prefer a m^re ^animating theme.* 

* 1 shall select from La Coltivaiiom a specimen of the veriifi cation 
of Alamanni, rather than from his chivalric poems, which arc now 
almost foi gotten. He thus describes the process of (jpgraftiiig. 

Ma chc direm de 1’ in^egnoso inserto, 

Che in si gran maraTi';liar-l mpndo mostra 

(iiicl 
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Alamsinni was also the author of an epic poem, called 
IJAvarchide; a fanciful travesty of the Iliad of Iloincr, in 
romantic verse. The scene is transferred to IJriigos, the 
niieicnt Avarcum.; the besiegers are kni^lits of King Arthur; 
and the events are similar to those of the Iliad, and are related, 
book by book, in the same order. 

Bernardo Tasso, who commenced writing his Ainadis 
about the year 1545, and published it jn 1559, forty years 
after the appearance of the Orlando Furioso, was a gentleman 
ol‘ Bergamo, attached, from the 3 ^ 01 * 1531, to the servici^ of 
F erdinando San vSeverino, prince of Salerno, and cstablishf*d 
by him at Sorrento, where he remained until the yx'ar 1547. 
At that epoch, San Severino, Avho had opposed himself to the 
introduction of the Jufjuisition into Naples, ^vas driven into 
revolt, and compelled to embrace tfiC pai*ty of France. Ber- 
nardo Tasso shared bis misfortunes, ami lost, through bis 
fidelity, the situation whi<di In had held at Naples. He then 
attached himself to the court ofIJrbino, and •afterwards to 

<h»el flic val f arte ‘ ho a iialiira seffua ? 
t^hicsto, vcdomlo niia hen nata piaiita 
IV ugresti uliitator talvolla prothi, 

CJli iiiicido c 8pc*Ane, c di doloczza ornata 
J'^iiova c luilla eolonia in cssa adduce : 

nI sdci^na clla, ina guardando in giro, 

*Si bella hc<»rgc 1’ adottiva p^olo, 

Che, i veri ligli snoi posti in obblio, 

Jiieta c plena d' amor gli all ml iiutriscc. 
fj’ arte e V ingegno qni mi lie manicre 
JMaravigliosaincntc lia poslc in pruova. 

Quando piii dolcc il oiel, chi ])rcndc in alto 
be sommo ciine piil novcllc e verdi 
Del miglior frutto, c risccando il ramo 
-D’ nil altro, per 8C allor aspro e Hclvaggio, 

Ma gioviiie c robust^, o ’I tronco istesso, 

Adatta in modo Ic due scorze insiemc, 

Che r uno e V altro umor, die d’ easi saglia, 

Mischiaiido Ic virth, fan;ia indivisi 
31 sapor c f odor, Ic frondi c i ponii. 

Ohi la gemma svcgIicndo,'*a 1’ aitr.i p'ahta 
Fa simil piaga, c per soavc impia.'^tr'-, 

Bell congiunta ed egnsp 1' inchi iide ia esna. 

Chi de la acor/a intcra spoglia iin ramo, 

In guisa di pastor ch’ (il iiiiovo lcmj"o, 

Faceu zarnpogne a rismiar Ic valli, • 

B nc riveste un altro iorina talc 
Che qual goiyia r tiviiil cinga c copr.i, 
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that of Mantua, at which latter city lie died, on the fourth of 
September, 1569. It was during his residence at Sorrento, 
that liis son, tlie illustrious Tasso, was born, on the eleventh 
of March, 1541 ; of wdiorn Ave shall shortly speak, and whom 
the Neapolitans claim as their countryman, although his 
father was of Jlerganio. 

J^nlci, lloiardo, and Ariosto, had transplamcd into Italian 
])oetry, the chivalrous romances of the court of tJharlemagne, 
w'hich w'c have before plaeinl in the third class. Alamanni 
liad verbified those of the first, or of the court of King Arthur, 
ilcrnardo Tasso devoted himsedf tothe second, and composed 
a iiocm af one hundred cantos, on the Ainadis of Gaul, a 
romance equally claimed by the Spaniards and by the Frencli. 
This romance is distinguished from others by a loftier enthn- 
j-iasm of love, by richer iiliagiiiation, and hy a greater exalta- 
tion of all the chivalrous virtues ; although it is somewhat less 
engaging, and exhibits less of the marvellous in valour and 
exploits. It*is from the expres>ion of the warmer feelings of 
Uift South, rather than from historic proof, that we can con- 
lirm the claims of the Spaniards to the first invention of the. 
Amadis ; and it w'as probable, therefore, that it would 
appear to more advantage in a language of the South, than 
in the romances of the French, llie first loves of the 
Damoisel de la Mer, yet a stranger to his origin, and of the 
fender and timid Oriuna'*; tlie constant favour of the good 
fairy IJrgarida, extended to all distressed lovers; and the 
noble qualities of Amadis, who, w ithout knowing Perioii, king 
qf the (Jaiils, delivers him from a tliousand dangers, ami 
appears on all occasions, in forests and in castles, as the 
3*edrcsscr of w'rongs, and the avenger of injuries, might 
furnish for a poem, a subjcv;t^full of charm, interest, and 
action. In such a poem, imagination should have less sway 
than jnmsibility ; and tlie poet should not permit liimsclf to 
trifle witli the interest of the narrative, wdiicli ought to ex(‘r- 
cise dominion over the lic^rt, Hut Bernardo Tasso was far 
from possessing, in the sai. e degree as his son, or even as the 
original author whose narrat* ve he translated, a meditative 
and poetic character. He does not, it is true, like 'Ariosto, 
sport with his subject and Ips readers. lie is grave and 
serious ; nor is any sally of w.,t or plea.santry permitted in his 
recital. But W’c arc displeased tp. finij that, like Ariosto, he 
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interrupts liis narrative a hundred times, and abandons his 
heroes at the most criticftl moment, whenever he lias excited 
our interest in their favour. We feel, in reading him, llmt 
he lias prescribed these interruptions to himself, in the way 
of art. Tliey occur more frequently than in Ariosto ; and in 
this manner he entirely destroys the interest which could 
alone ";ive. success to his work. The style is agreeable, but 
not engaging, and in general more ornapicnted than poetic. 
TJic author, at regular distances, has placed similes and 
metaphors, or otlicr figures of speech, with which wo are 
sure to meet again, after a certain number of verses, and 
which ui)j)ear at stated intervals, as boundaries to mark liis 
poetic route. The dramatic part is neglected, and tin? 
speeches have not the native charm of the original Amadi.'?. 
All these faults render so long at work fatiguing to the 
reader ; and lierriardo Tasso would probably have been I'or- 
gotlcii, if the fame of his son h[j«l not preserved his memory. " 

If we find a spirit of pedantry introducing itself into ilic 

' Olio of Iho brilliant spccimoiis of the poetry of Beruardo 
is, perhaps, the description j;;:i\en hy tlic fairy rri^anda lo (^riaiia, of 
the birth and early adventures of her Amadis. Canto vi. J^fanza 
She relates how I’crion, King of the (lauls, wandering unknown, far 
Irom his kingdom, to render himself famous for bravery and virtue, 
won the lo\e of I lie King of Urittaiiy’s daughter; how, being compelled 
to pursue his adventure, he left her when tboiit to become a niotlicr. 
and how this princess, with tlic aid of her friend Darioletta, fc.arliil ot 
Ictection, exposed licr ollspring to the waves, in a little bark floating 
on tlie river near the palace; and ho^v, finally, the Kaiads received 
him. 

r.scir Ic Dive, c dal liipiido regno * 

ITscciido a gara, di ro.se c di fiori 
Spogliando i prati lor, eini^ero il logno, 
t-oine si suol Ic cliioine a viiieitori. 

^dostrar Ic spondc (f allegre/.za .segno, 

B i vaglii augei, con garruli ruiuori, 

Kacean, oatteudo V ali, eouipaguia 
A I fanciul clie feliee sc no gia. 

Noil fur si tosto al ir.au. eh’ alto c sihv’TiIc 
P rima era, clic tornd i»iauo c fpiieti*, 

Como ora die Net turn/) ti ionfanlc 
Va per lo regno siio tihnquillo e lieto ; 

Corsero tutti i Dei, co.-scro (juautc 
Nintje quel fondo avea'eupo e segreio ; , 

K pTcsa la casetta, acefimmiataro 
] Dei del fiumc die 1’ iccunipagi: iro. 

• ' * • Non 
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poetry of Romance, we may naturally suppose, that those 
poets, who formed tlicmselves on thfe classic model, would be 
equally pedantic. Giovanni Gior*?io Trissino, born at 
Vicenza, on the eiglitli of July, 1478, was ambitious of 
giving to his country an epic poem, where no other imitation 
should be perceptible than such as was derived from an 
ardent study of the ancients, lie devoted twenty years to 
this work, which hp began to publish in the year 1547. lie 
chose for his subject, the deliverance of Italy from tlie Goths, 
and Ilelisarius for his hero. It was impossible to have 
entered on so great a task, with a higher r(*putation than 
Trissina possessed, llis extensive knowledge, and his poetic 
genius, were respected by pontiffs and by princes. The sub- 
ject was noble, and of national interest ; the names already 
illustrious and popular ;'‘and the choice which he had made 
of blank verse, afforded him more freedom of thouglit, and 
an indulgence in a more elev,ated style. But these ciroum- 
v<tances seried only to render his failure more remark- 
able. The verai sctolfi arc admirably adapted to tragedy, 
where the language differs only from prose in being more 
dignified and more harmonious ; but they are far removed 
from the ease and majesty of the Latin hexameter, and 
become tedious and prosaic in a narrative, already, in its 
subject, too closely approximating to history. Trissino had 
not the art of elevating 'liimself by dignity of expression, or 
by harmony of language, and, still less, by the majesty of the 
subject ; for, by an ill-conccived imitation of the ancients, he 
Jbrings before his readers the most trite and trivial circum- 
stances. Homer, indeed, follows his heroes through all the 
details of life. But these details possess always, in their sim- 
plicity, a dignity peculiar to the heroic age ; whilst, the court 
of Byzantium presents only the contrast of the insignificance 
of tliQ^men, and the solemnity of the ceren^onials. Trissino 
describes to us the toilet of Justinian. He relates how tlie 

•’ Non fa alctfaa di lor che non porgessc 
l/umida mai.o a Bostcncre il Ict^no ; 

Non alcuna didor (die nol cingesse 
Belle ricchezze del siio Ralso regno ; 

Non ill alcuna dilor che non avcHSC 
' « Gioia c picta del[!anciiillctto degnr ; 

Cosi per V onda abor placida e piira 
Lo'conduoca con Jpgn), studio e cura. 
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emperor puts on a succession of pompons robes, with wln’cli 
the nionarchs of the East afe loaded ; but, in ovcrwliclmiii" ns 
with a torrent of words, he does not even succeed in this idh*’ 
tlescription of ceremony. He never forgets tlie Iiour of 
repast; and his heroes deliberate, with solemn dulness, 
whether they should resume their duties before or after 
dinner. Notwithstanding all this labour, lie does not even 
<lcscrihe the military feasts, or the manneiis of the age, with 
any degree (»f interest.* In the second book, he details, witli 
iat.guing erudition, in tlie iirst jdace, the gcograpliy and 
statistics of the empire, and, afterwards, the formation of the 
legions. But all is in the style of a gazette, without r meving 
the multitude of verses by the least interest or poetry, and 
without even affording instruction in the room of pleasure. 
We constantly perceive, that, ami!lst all his display of 
knowledge, he confounds both time and manners. In his 
mythology, fantastically eompor-' d of paganism and christi- 

•f 

* (\)si quci elf criui slati entr’ al consii»lii» 
lviiu*hiu>i alquanto, lioli se if aiidaro 
A prouder ciho no i dilctti alhcri'hi. 

If onhnator ddl« ciltD, del monrlo 
(>\)mo fil <lcnt.ro all’ oiioraU slaiiza, 

Spogliossi il ricco iiianto, c ehianiar fcec 
11 bu n Narseto, c Thuon contc d’lsaura ; 

15 dissc ad amhi lor queste pai^lc : ^ 

Cari c prudenti mici mastri di f^uerra, 
on vi sia grave andare inaiemc al cainpo, 

J5d ordinal' Ic genii in quclla ])iaggia 
Grande die va della marina al vallo : 

(^lie dopo pranzo vo’ venirvi anch’ io 
Per dar principio alia fiitura impresa, 

Udilo qiicsto i dui haroni eletti 
Si di parti ro, c scesi entr’ al cortile, 

Disse Narsete al buon <^jnte d’lsaura ■ 

Che ^ ogliain fare, il mio onoratu padre ' 

Volcmo andare nostro alloggiamento 
A prender ciho, e poi dopo ’1 maiigiarc 
Oirsciie al campo ad ordinar Ic Bchicre < 

A cai rispose il vccchio Paiild c disse : 

O buon figliiiol del gencrqso Araspol 
j 11 tempo eh’ insta 5 si ace c corto 
Ch’ a uoi non ci bisogna perdern onda : 

Andiamo al campo, ehc nrem siil fatto ; 

Jfl quhi jscguircra questi negozi, 

E poseia ciherensi, bench ^ I'i megl 
Senza cibo rcstaj cho sen^a onore 
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ariity, in which he invokes Apollo ami tlie Muses to interest 
tiicmsclves in the triumph of tlie fjfith, we find tlic attributes 
of llic Deity in conversation with each other. The poverty 
of liis styl(‘, wliicli his {gravity makes still more repulsive;, the 
bad taste in wliieh liis characters discourse, and the extreme 
tediousness of the principal action, render this work, so long 
anxiously expected, so celebrated before its birth, and so dis- 
tinguished by namp even at llie. present day, one of the worst 
poems lliat lias ever ti|)peared in any language.' 

Jiiit, whilst men of tlie lirst reputation in Italy failed in 
llie gigantic entorprihe of producing an e[)ic poem, a young 
man, tw(‘iity-one years of age, scarcely known by a ro- 
mantic poem called liinaldo, commenced writing, at the 
court of Ferrara, wliither he had been lately invited, that 
Jerusalem deli cared, wfiich has placed its author by the side 
of Ilomer and of Virgil, and has elevated him, perhaps, above 
all modern poets. Torquato Tas.so, wliose misfortunes 
equalled hil glory, devoted sixteen years to the composition 
of this poem, of which seven editions appeared in the 
same year, 15HI, almost all without the concurrence of the 
author. 

The Jiierit of Tasso consists in having chosen the most en- 
gaging subject that could have inspired a modern poet. 
History presents us with the remarkable fact of a mighty 
contest between the people who were destined to exalt the 
human race to its highest pitch of eivilizaliori, and those who 
would have reduced it to the most d(*grading barbarism. 
This was the struggle between the Christians and Saracens, 
during the wars of the crusades. It is not to be denied tliat, 
at the time tlie Latins lirst eommenecd these wars, the Sara- 
cens were greatly siqierior in letters, in arts, and in manners, 
to the (yhristians who attacked them, liut they had already 
pass^id the meridian of their glory ; and the defects of their 
;i’eIigion and their government, and the barbarism of the 
Turks, w^ere rapidly drawing them to the degrading state, in 
whicli wo behold them at the present day. At the same 
time, the crusaders, in spit|? of their ferocity, ignorance, and 
superstition, possessed the j^erms of civilization. Their force 
of thought and sentiment whs about to develope that improve- 
ment whicli began with tliji Latins in the eleventh century, 
and which has rendered Earope so far superior to the rest of 
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the world. If the crusaders had t.ucceeded in their san- 
guinary contest with the people of the Hast, Asia would have 
received our laws, our manners, and our customs ; i^nd would 
Iiave been at this day a flourishing country, inhabited by a 
free and noble race. Tlie arts, for which she is formed by 
nature, would there have attained that perfection which was 
known to the Greeks, and which was found in the brilliant 
and favoured cities of Selcueia and Antijich. The borders 
of the Jordan would now luive been cultivated by a ha])py 
people ; and the lofty w’^alls of Jerusalem would not have 
stood isolated, in the midst of desert sands and rocks barren 
of verdure. The fruitful plains of Syria, and the 'delicious 
valleys of Lebanon, would have been the abode of peace tinil 
enjoyment, or the theatre of the most brilliant actions. 'I'lio 
overbearing Turk, the ferocious Drtisc, or the savage Jle- 
douin, would not have oppressed the wretched descendants of 
the most ancient people of the earth. Jf the JMaliomedans, 
on the contrary, had ac(!omplished their projects (it* conquest ; 
if the invasion of Europe, commenced at the sam(^ time inlh * 
East, in the ^Vest, and in the South, liad succeeded, the 
energies of the human mind would have been extinguished 
by despotism, and none of the qualities, wliieh characterize 
the European, would have developed theinselv(‘s. IFc would 
iiave been cowardly, ignorant, and perfidious, like the Greek, 
the Syrian, and the Fellah of Egypf ; and liis country, less 
favoured by nature, would Iiave b(*en biirical .amidst dark 
forests, or inundated by marsby wat'TS, like the deserted 
districts of Eoniagna. Tlie contest was terminated, witiiout^ 
victory declaring for either power. The JMahomedans and 
the. Franks still exist, the subjects of iiiutiial comparisfui ; 
and tlie latter may acknowledge, after the lapse of s(‘ven 
centuries, their debt of gratitude to the valour of their ruder 
ancestors. 

'i'hese two races of men, when they combated, seven cen- 
turies ago, could not foresee the Jinportant .eniiseqiieneeii 
which Providence attached to their ellbrts. Put a motive, 
not less noble, not less disintere? .ed, and still more jioctical, 
directed their arms. A relig'ous faith connected their 
salvation with their valour. Th Saracens considered tJieni- 
selves called on ‘to subjugate ^.ho earth t«) tlu*. faith of 
Mahomet ; the Christians, U> enfranchise the sacred spot 
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where their divine founder suffered death and the mysteries 
of redemption were accomplished. « We are not bound theo- 
logically to inquire whether the crusades were conformable 
to the spirit of Christianity. Were a Council of Clermont 
held in the present day, the voice of the combatants would 
not invocate Clod alone, but, honour, tlieir country, and hu- 
manity. But the religion of that age wu \ wholly warlike ; 
and it was a profound, disinterested, and enthusiastic senti- 
ment which led our ancestors to bid adieu to tlieir wives and 
children, to traverse unknown seas, and to brave a thousand 
deaths in a foreign land. This sentiment was highly poe- 
tical. /^clf-devotion and confidence in heaven, form heroes ; 
and accordingly wc never, at any period, beheld so brilliant 
a display of valour. Superstition arose out of the very cir- 
cumstances of the timef. Those who wholly devoted them- 
selves to the service of God, might expect that God would 
interfere in their favour, and on this interference they re- 
posed. — < 

“ Ell ! quel tcm])H fiit jainaia plus fertile cn miracles T 
TJie whole history of the crusades, indeed, abounds with 
miracles. The assistance of God was invoked before battle, 
his arm was visible in their deliverance, his rod chastised 
them in defeat ; and marvels were so very prevalent, that the 
supernatural , seemed to usurp the laws of nature and the 
common course of eveitts. The Mahomedans, on their side, 
relied also on Divine protection. They invoked, in their 
mosques, with no less confidence, the great defender of their 
^^faith ; and they attributed to his favour, or to his anger, 
their victories andtlrur disasters. The prodigies which each 
party boasted to have seen performed in their behalf, were 
not denied by their enciiiies ; but, as each believed them- 
selves worshippers of the true God, so each attributed to the 
power of evil spirits the occasional success of their opponents. 
The faith against which the crusaders fought, appeared to 
them the worship of the powers of hell. They easily be- 
lieved that a contest i light exist between invisible beings, as 
between different nations o^i earth ; and, when Tasso armed 
the dark powers of enenantment against the Christian 
knights, he only developed^ and embellished a popular idea, 
for the adoption of which (^ur education, our prejudices, and 
all our ancient traditions hdve nrepared us. 
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The scene of ilniJerumlinn delivercdy so rich in recollections, 
and so brilliant from it§ associations with all our religious 
feelings, is one in which nature displays her richest treasures, 
and where descriptions in their turn the most lovely and the 
most austere, attract the pen of the poet. The enchanting 
gardens of Eden, and the sands of the Desert, arc approxi- 
mated. All the animals which man has brought under his 
dominion, and all those that wage war against him ; all the 
plants which adorn his domains, and all ttiat are found in the 
wilderness, belong to the varied soil of Asia, to that poetical 
land, where every object seems created to form a picture. 
On the other hand, the nations of Christendom sepd forth 
their warriors to the army of the Cross. The whole world 
is here the patrimony of the poet, lie even calls on the 
remote Iceland, separated from tlnf rest of the world, JjU 
divisa dal mondo ultima Ishinda: on Norway, who sends 
her King Gernando, and on Greece, who furnishes only two 
liundred knights, for a war in which her own existence is at 
stake. At the same time, all the people of Asia and Afric^i, 
united by a common cause, (contribute to the defence of 
Jerusalem, forces diflering in manners, in dress, and in lan- 
guage. We may confidently assert, that however high an 
interest the taking of Troy might possess for the Greeks, the 
lirst result of their combined efforts, and the first victory 
which they had gained over the pcdplc of Asia ; and what- 
ever interest the vanity of the lioinans had attached to the 
adventures of Ai^ncas, whom their poetic fables led the 
Homans to adopt as their progenitor ; neither the Iliad nor 
the JEneid possess the dignity of subject, the interest, at thd 
same time, divine and human, and the varied and dramatic 
action, which are peculiar to the Jerusalem delivered. 

On tlie first opening of the^poem of Tasso, we are struck 
with the magnificence of the subject, lie lays it all heihre 
our eyes in the first stafiza : 

Th* illustrious Chief who warred f(ur Heaven, I sing. 

And drove from Jesus’ tomb th’ insulting King. 

Great were the deeds his arms,|his wisdom wrought ; 

Wifh many a toil the glorious (rizc he bought : 

In vain did hell in hateful Icagne combine 
With rebel n^^Ln, to thwart thc^reat design ; , 

Jn vain tlie harnessed youth fr(fn> Africa coasts. 

Join’d their proud arms w^h Apia's warlike hosts; 
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Jlcav'n smiled ; and bade the wand'ring bands obey 
The Biicrcd ensigns of his lofty bw:\v.* 

The whole course of the poem is truly epic. It is entire, 
simple, and grand ; and ends, as it commenced, Avith dignity. 
Tasso does not undertake the whole history of the first 
crusade, but enters on his action Avlien the war had already- 
begun. Ills Avhole poem is comprised in llm campaign of 
10i99, and in a sp?cc of time which, according to history, 
consists of no more than forty days. This was' the fifth year 
after the preaching of the crusades, which began in 1095, 
and the third after the Latins passed into Asia, which 
bappenoe^ in the month of May, 1097. In that year, they 
Jiad taken Nicea, and commenced the siege of Antioch. 
That city, which had resisted their arms for nine months, 
surrendered only in Jufy, 1098. The Christians, exhausted 
by their struggles against the countless armies of their 
tmcmics, by a long famine,! followed by a pestilence, and 
discouraged* and enfeebled still more by dissensions, had 
r^^tired into their cantonments. But in the spring of the 
Ibllowing year, they assembled afresh in the plains of Tortosa: 
They commenced their march to Jerusalem, and arriving 
before that city, at the beginning of July, took it after a 
.siege of eiglit days, on the fifteenth of July, 1099. They 
defended it against the Sultan of Egypt, whom they defeated 
at Ascalon, on the fourteenth of August following, and thus 
founded the kingdom of Jerusalem, Avherc Godfrey of 
Boulogne ruled only for a year. 

The poem of Tasso opens in the plain of Tortosa. The 
*l)eity himself calls the crusaders to arms. One of his angels 
appears to the i)ious Godfrey of Boulogne, reproaches the 
Clii’istians with supineness, promises him victory, and an- 
nounces to him the decrees of God, who has elected him leader 
of the sacred host. Godfrey instantly assembles his com- 
panions in arms. By his eloquence, he imparts to them the 
divine enthusiasm which nniinates his own breast, and a sudden 
inspiration determines the other warriors to choose him for 
their leader. He orders tine ai oy to prepare to ^arcli for 
Jerusalem, and is desirous oP seeing it re-united on the field, 
'ibis j-eview, which acquaints us with the most important 

* [The extracts are taken from Jrfr. Hunt's spirited translation. — T?’.] 
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l)er.sons of tlie poem, is a homage rendered to all the nations 
of the West, who ilocS:ed to this great enterprise, and a 
poetical monument raised to the fame of those heroes, wliose 
glory is still reflected on their latest descendants. Tasso 
seizes tlic opportunity of exhibiting, in the Christian aimy, 
the ancestors of the princes whose protection he had ex- 
perienced ; but, above all, Guelfo IV. Duke of Bavaria, son 
of the 3Iarquis d’Este, Alberto Azzo ll.^^wlio died in Cyprus, 
on his return from the Holy Land, and Ilinaldo, an imaginary 
hero, from whom Tasso has derived the family of Este, 
Dukes of Ferrara and Modena, in whose court lie lived. We 
also meet willi tlic generous Tancred, cousin of the celebrated 
Robert Guiscard, who had just achieved the conquest of the 
Two Sicilies ; Raymond de Saint Gilles, Count of Toulouse, 
the Nestor of the army ; and a crowd of chiefs, whom tlui 
poet has invested with great interest of cliaracter. 

On the other side, the Eiru% lieutenant of the Sultan of 
Egy])t, whom Tasso has named Aladin, King of Jerusalem, 
prepares himself for defence. He is aided by the sorcerer 
Ismeno, who in order to frustrate the attack of the Cliristians, 
v/islied to employ, in liis profane art, a miraculous image of 
the Virgin, which was preserved in the temple. This image 
disappeanjd in tlie night. A priest of the temple, or, perhaps, 
a celestial power, had saved it from jirofanation. Sophronia, 
a young Christian of Jerusalem, accuses herself of having 
stolen the image from the Saracens, in order to divert the 
anger of the king from her people. The love of Olindo for 
Sophronia, who wishes, in his turn, to sacrifice himself ftH’ 
her ; the cruelty of Aladin, who condemns them both to 
death; and the generosity of Clorinda, who saves them from 
the stake, form one of the mosi^ touching episodes of theJeni- 
mlcrn Mivered. This episode was translated by J. J. Rousseau, 
and is, Irorn that circumstance, better known to the French 
nation, than any other parts of the poem. This is a happy 
mode of introducing Clorinda, the heroine# of the infidel 
army, to the reader. Her generosity is, thus, with great 
judgmei^, made known to us before her valour ; otherwise, 
this fierce Amazon, whom wc ^always find in the midst of 
blood and combats, might have Revolted our feelings. ^Tasso, 
in his character of Clorinda, hes imitated Ariosto, lie has 
borrowed from his Braijamrnte .or his Marflsa; but heroines 
v^L. J z • 
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assimilate better with flic chivalrous romance than with the 
epic, where probability is a more ifbcessary quality. This 
character is, in fact, misplaced, in describing the manners of 
tlieKast, where a woman was never known to appear in arms 
or in the field. We more than once feel in reading Tasso, 
that he has drawn his ideas of chivalry too frequently from 
Ariosto, and from the celebrated romances of his time. 
Hence arises, sometynes, a mixture of the two styles. Tasso 
ought not to have attempted to rival Ariosto, ih the indul- 
gence of a brilliant and romantic fancy, since his success here 
would have been a fault. Jiut, however improbable his 
Clorinda rappears, it is in her character that his grcate.st 
beauties are displayed. In the same canto, Argante, the 
bravest of the infidel heroes, appears also for the first time, 
lie is sent on an embassj^to the CJiristian cam]), and he there 
manifests the fierce, impetuous, and ungovernable character 
which he is destined to supporj throughout the poem. 

At the o]V‘ning of the third canto, as soon as morning 
dsuvns on the warriors, they commence their marcJi with 
ardour, in the hopes of reaching the end of their i)ilgrimage. 

Tlio eager hands, nnconseions of thoir speed, 

With winged foot, and winged lieiirl.s, j)roL*cod. 
but. when the Sun, now high advancing, hurl'd 
Ilis noo«-tide Hood of radiance o‘cr the world, 

Lo ! on their sight .icrusalcni arose ! 

The sacrc<l towers eacli pointing finger shows ; 

.Tenisalem was heard from cv’ry l(»ngue, 

.Icnisalem a thoinyin<l voices rung. 

Tluia, some hold mariners, a hardy hand, 

Whose vonfuroiis search explores a distjnit lainl, 

And braving <lnhiou3 seas, and unknown skies. 

The faithless winds and tre cherouH billows tries ; 

When first, the >vishcd-for .‘^lorc salutes tlieir eye, 

Jhirsts from their lip.s at once the joyful cry ; 

• I'jacli shows the weleumo soil, and pleased at lasi, 

Forgets Iiis weary way, and dangc/s past. '^ 


Ali ha ciascimo al -ore, cd all al piede, 
>Ie del sno ratio aiidar pero s’ aceorge ; 
Ma quando il sol glijaridi canipi tiede 
Con raggi assai ferviati, c in alto sorge, 
Eeeu ! apparir (licn^lcm si vedc 
KeVo ! a<iditar Gicru.^ilem si scorge, • 
Ijcco ! da inillo voci unihimeiitc 
Gieniealemmc salutar si ^entc, 
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To tliis first tninspjrt of joy, ii drop contrition sooii 
puccecds, which is naturally excited in the devout pilgrims, 
])V th(* sight of a city which their God cliose for his residence; 
w lioj-e he died, and was buried, and rose from the dead. 

naked feet tlic}’ pre«^cd tlic rugircd road ; 

Their glorious ('hief the nicck example sliow’d ; 

All pomp of dress, eac h ve>tiirc’s gaudy fold. 

With silken drapery gay, or rich with gold, 

<,»iiick they strip oil* and ev’ry helm dfvest 
Of ]>ainted plunuige, and of nodding crest; 

Alike they quit llieir heart’s proud guise, and jmur 
Of iieiiitcntial tears a pious shower. 

As soon as Aladin discovers the approach of tlic Chris- 
tians, he sends out the flower of his army to prevent 
their nearer approach to Jerusalen^ lie liimself ascends a 
tower, whicli commands an extensive view of the country, to 
see the armies defile. lie is accompanied hy Enninia, 
<laugliter of the Sultan of Aii^'oeh, whosci father and wliosc 
lu’otlier had perislied the ])rcceding year hy ttic Christian 
sword ; but who, nolwitlislaiuling, knew not how (o stf'ci her 
h'-art against IIk! bravest and tlie nubl(.‘st of the Crusaders. 
Altidin interrogates her as to llie names ainl the country of 
the knights whom lu) obs(;rv(‘s to di.stinguish lliemselvcs most 
highly h}^ their valour. Tancred is the first: and ii recog- 
nizing him, a sigh escapes from the, bosom of*Erminia, and 
her eyes are bathed in t<\‘irs. ’'J'anered liimself, insensible to 
t' i love of Erininia, wliieli he lias not oven remarked, is 
cMfinioured of (’lorinda, with Avlioni Jie unknowingly combats 
With a blow of his spear, lie strikes off her lielmet. • 

The 1 hongs that hraced her helm, asunder Hew; 

With naked head, .she stood exposed io view; 

Loose to the wind her golden tresses stieanid; 

And ’rnid the storm of Avar llie Sun of heaut,\ beam'd. 

I’lash’d her bright e^e.s with auger, stern and wihl, , 

^ct lovely still ; lio”' lovch lia<l she smiled ’ 

Cosi di iiaviganli audaeo stuolo 
Che mova a riccrcar cstranio lido ; 

Ii in mar duhhioso, c .sotto iguoto polo, 

I'rovi V ondc fallacl e ’I yento intido, 

S’ al fin discopre il flisiaib suolo, 

]jO saluta da lunge in lic^o grido : , 

Fj r unt il V altro '1 mostra, c in ianto obhlik 
La noia c ’1 mat dc la passata \ ui. 


CiOfto iii. st. 3, 4. 
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Tancrcd, ll)enc<irorth defends hirns(4f no longer against tlio 
fair Amazon. Whilst she presses on him with her sword, he 
urges his suit ; but a crowd of routed Saracens separate tliein 
from each other. 

From the commencement of the po^m, the most tender 
sentiments are thus combined with tlie action ; and in the 
Jerusalem, delivered, a nobler part lias been assigned to love, 
than has been givcir to it in any other epic poem. This [)art 
is conformable to what is required ii’om tlie epic romance, 
w'hicli is more elevated in its nature, more religious, and, coii- 
sequenth', more in unison with the softer passion. Lov'c, 
entliusia^tic, respectful, and full of liomage, was an essential 
character of cliivalry. It Avas the source of the noblest 
actions, and gave iiispirption to all the iioetry of the age. If 
Achilles had been ropre^sented in the Iliad as enamoured, lie? 
could not have forgotten his poAver, and the Avomaii Avhom he 
loved must have submitted tc his authority. This jircjudicc 
of ancient (irecce rnu&t have giA'cn to his passion a cliaracter" 
oi* barbarism, Avhich instead of exalting, abases, tbe hero, 
lint Taiicred’s flame is ennobled by the religion Avliieb Ii6 
professes, and lie becomes more amiable, Avitbout any sacrifice 
of his valour. Witli the heroes of the classical epic, love is 
a weakness ; Avitli the Christian kniglits, a devotion. The 
character of Tasso, who Avas himself possessed of an enthu- 
siastic imagination, and of a heart open to all roinantie 
impressions, led him to the natural expression of a toniler 
and delicate sentiment. 

The powers of darkness could not behold wdthont grief, the 
approaching triumph of the Christian arms. In the fv)iirth 
canto of Ills poem, Tasso bitroduces us to their councils. 
Hatan, wishing to resist tlic^ conquests of the Crusaders, 
assembles bis .sable bands. 

Th’ inlbrniil tnnup, that, loud ..iid hoar.^oly l)i-a}'«l, 

Ooiivciiod Hui iunjales of tli’ eternal .'.hade; 

Hell’s gloomy cavivais shook at cverj' pore : 

'fhe murky air retm I'd I he Milieu roar: 

Not half rio lend, from upper regions drL\cii, 

Bursts on th’ aflrighlednvorld the bolt of Heaven; 

Nor such the shock, wl^n from Earth’s womb pn.for.iid, 
Evplqding v.^pours rive'the solid ground.* 

* This stanza has been universally admired, as miieli for the elfeet of 

its imitative harmony, a.sJor thc*'bea??ty o** its imagts. 


Chiema 
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The employment of tlie infernal spirits in combatinp; the 
decrees of Heaven, presented many dilliculties to Tasso. 
Superstition, by whose hand they were drawn, had given to 
them a seniblancc mean and ridiculous. Altliough Satau had 
resisted an all-powerful Being, we do not lind him invested 
wiili grandeur or majesty. It is diflicult to represent lurn, 
without exciting distaste or ridicule ; and, in spite of the 
eliaractcr wliich some Chritstian poets ^have drawn of him, 
Satan is seldom considered as a dignilied being. Tasso lias 
fombated this dilliculty ; and his portrait of the savage ruler 
of Hell, whom lie calls Pluto, inspires terror rather than 

On his fierce l)row majestic terror rode. 

That sweird with conscious ]>ride tli’ infernal Gotl : 

1 1 is red(louini>: eye, whence strc.tning poist)!! ran, 

(Jlared like a cornel, threat eninp: noe to man 
Thick matted folds his ample l)eard display'd, 

And veil <1 Ids l»osom in ils might}’ sliade. 

His mouth was like the whirlpool of ili(‘ lloody 
Dark, }aw'ning, deep, and foul uitli grmuous blood.’* 


('hiaina gii ahitaU'r dcH’ omhre cteine 
11 raiico suoii della Tarf.rea tromha ; 

'f reman Ic spaziosealrc cavcvne, 

M 1’ acr eieeo a quel romor rimhomha. 

Nc* si stridendo mai, dalle superne , 
liO^ioiii del cielo il fohjjor ]»!l:)mlm, 
si seo'jsa giammai Irema la terra, 

(^uando i \a])ori in sm gra\i<la serra. 

iv. s', 

Orriila mao.^t.'i m l fero U'pclto 
'j'errorc ucere'see, c ]»iii SM}>erl)o il roiule, 

Koi.seggian gli oeehi, c i!i teiieno infetto 
(k)ine infiiusla eoiiicta il i^uardo splemle ; 
or involve il mento,r su I’ ij&ulo j»ello 
llispida e folt.i la gran iMiha .‘-eeiule : 

I- ill guisa di voragine |irofoiida i 

S’apre la bocea, iVatro sangiie iinnio:i ! i. 

(iuali i fund sidmrei ed infiamm iti 
M-eoii di Mongihcllo. c il pazzo, o ‘1 ; 

Tal della fiera ho»*ea i iiogri liati, 

^fale il fetore e Ic favellc sono. 

Meutre ei parhi\a, ('eiVtero i latiati 
IMpresse, c V Idr.i si fi' iuuta al siioiio . 
liostd Oocito, c Tie trcnftir gli ahissi, • • 

in questi detti il gran rimbombo mli.-^i. 

Canio iv. si. 7, 8. 
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liUt we soon perceive that this powerful picture is almost 
revolting to us ; and still more sp, w^nen we find, in the next 
stanza, that he appeals to another sense, that of the smell, an 
allusion to which is not permitted in poetry. The speech 
which Satan addresses to the infernal spirits, is the prototype 
of that sombre eloquence assigned to him by Milton. The 
hatred which fires him, and which permits him, in his hill, to 
consider only the meyns of revenge, is sufficiently exalted, to 
ennoble his character. The demons, obedient to his voice, 
immediately separate, and take their flight to different regions 
of the earth, air, and water, to unite against the Christian 
army all tkc power which they exercise over the elements, 
and all which they have acquired over the men who 
devote themselves to their vvorship. The sultan of l)ama‘:cns, 
the most renowned amon^ the magicians of the East, at the 
instigation of his evil genius, undertakes to seduce the 
Christian kniglits, by the charyas of his niece, the sorcerers, 
Armida. Tile East had conceded to her the palm of beauty. 
In artifice, address, and the most subtle intrigues of a woman 
or a soi*ccrcss, she was c^tually skilled. Armida, confident in 
her charms, repairs alone to the camp of the Christians. She 
hopes to draw into the snares of love, the most valiant of the 
foes of her country ; and, perhaps, the illustrious Godfrey 
himself. It is< in this portrait of Armida, in the description 
of all that is lovely, tender, and voluptuous, that Tasso has 
surpassed liimself and is inimitable. The poets of antiquily 
appeal* not to have felt so intensely tlic power of beauty ; nor, 
lij'c Tasso, havetliey ever expressed the intoxication of love.- 
Armida, amidst a crowd of knights, desires to be conduct(^d 
to the pious commander. She throws herself at his feet, and 
claims his protection ; she relat,e8 that her uncle had despoiled 
her of lier inheritance ; she feigns that he had attempted to 
poison' her ; she represents herself as a fugitive and an 
outlaw ; and invests herself with imaginary dangers, in oi’dcr 
to excite the Svympaihy cf Godfrey and of the knights wlio 
surround him. She concludes by imploring him to grant her 
a small band of Christian soldiers to reconduct her to Damas- 
cus, of which place, her partisans had promised to open to 
her, one of tlip gates. Godfrey’s constancy is at first shaken; 
but, after Jiesitating, he courteously declines diverting the 
^ Canto iw u> C‘J. 
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army Irom the service oi‘ God, Jbr an object of human 
interest. The knights? wiiom the tears of Arniida had 
softened, and who are smitten by lier beauty, condemn the 
cold prudence of their chief. Eustace, the brother of God- 
frey, and the most ardent admirer of ^nnida, speaks, in the 
name of all the others, with that courage and chivalrous 
frankness, v/hich render the period of the Crusades an epoch, 
more favourable than any other, for j^oetry. He reminds 
them of tlie obligation of all true knights to protect the feeble 
and the oppressed, and above all, the weaker sex. 

•• ITcavens ! he it tioVt in France’s land surmised, 

Nor any land whcio courtesy is prizetl, 

'I'hal in so fair a cause aloof we stood, 

Shrunk from fatigue, or fear’d to ri^k our blood. 

For me, henceforth f east ^nith slianic aside 
Afy glittering corslet, and my lielmet’s pride, 

For ever I ungird my trusty brand ; 

No more .>Lall arms be wielded by this band ; 

Farewell, my steed, <.iir 2 )roud career is o’* r : 

And thou, fair kuiglithoo«l, be UMiri)’<l no more.”* 

Godfrey, moved by the entreaties of his brother, and caiTied 
away by the wishes of the whole army, consents, at length, 
that ten knights shall accompany Armidii, to restore liertothe 
throne of her ancestors. The sorceress, after having obtained 
licr suit, attempts to increase the miinber of Imr devotees, by 
seducing, in lier return, mor(‘. than Godfrey had conceded to 
her ; and the intrigues of her art are described with a dtdieaey 
iuid a grace which we should, perliaps, look for in vain in the, 
erotic poets, and, at the same time, with a dignity wJiigli 
renders this ijicture worthy of tlie ejne muse. 

We have now analyzed the lirst four cantos of the Jeru- 
Salem delivered. The action already commenced ; tlie most 
important personages have been introduced ; the resources of 
the enemy are developed ; the designs of the infernal powers 

Ah non .sia ver per Dio, chc si ridi<*a 
In Franeia, 0 dove in pregio 6 cortcsi.'i, • 

Che si fugga da iioi risehio O fatica 
l*cr cagion cosi giusta e eoi<i pia ; 

Jo per me qui depoiigo’olmo c lorica, 

(iui mi Hciijgo la spad.a, c piii non fia 
(’ll’ a(^opri indegiiamcn^tc armc e desfricr**, 

( ) ’J nomc usurpi mai de ciwaliero. 


Cii'iio :v. at. ol. 
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are announced ; and we perceive tlie obstacles to the progress 
of the Christians. Yet the poet has (not paused'in his flight, 
in order to acquaint us with preceding events. The action 
advances ; and the occurrences, anterior to the opening of the 
poem, are recalled incidentally, and a? occasion presents itself, 
without suspending for them the course of the narrative. A 
long recital sets forth anterior occurrences in the Odyssey, and 
in the -^neid ; but the Iliad, which has evidently served for 
a model to Tasso, is marked by an uninterrupted progress, 
like the Jerusalem ilcUvcred, without reference to past events. 
Almost all the other epic poets have imitated Virgil, either in 
order to ri'ndcr the dovelopemcnt more easy, or to give, by a 
long discourse, a moi*e dramatic form to the nai*rativ(i. Vasco 
de Gama, Adam, Telemachus, and Henry JV., have each an 
important recital assigned to them, which occupies the second 
and third books of the liusiad, of Paradise Lost, of the 
Telemachus, and the Ilenriadc. Several of the Italian critics 
have made it\i cause of serious Veproach to Tasso, that lie has 
not conformed to the model of the great masters ; but they 
ought rather to have felt the difference between mere imitation, 
and the observance of particular rules. These rules prescribe 
nothing. They interdict only ^Yhat is contrary to the general 
effect, to emotion, and to the sentiment of the beautiful. 
This feeling is checked, and the mind of the reader remains 
in doubt, if the persons, for whom we wish to interest him, 
are unknown to him ; and il' he be unacquainted with the time 
and the events, into the midst of which we wisli to transport 
h;m. But the manner of acconipli.'^hing this is not governed 
by the laws of poetry. On the contrary, we ought to feel in- 
debted to the poet, if he effects it in a novel mode, and if, 
disdaining the eAam])le of hi& jjrcdeees.sors, he does not model 
his poem, like a work of manui'acturo, by a common pattern. 
But, ill Tasso, wc find no ditliculty in compniheiuling this 
rule, or in following it. lie does not require from his readers 
an acquaintance with thc.events preceding those of his poem. 
He is complete and satisfactory, and supports himself unaided. 
This merit he owes, in great part, to the extreme care which 
he took to instruct himself in the truth of the incidents, and 
to asc(i>'tain, in all their details, the true situation of the places 
w'here the scene of his poem is laid. Wheifi M. de Chateau- 
briand read this poem, before the walls of Jerusalem, he was 
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struck with the fidelity of the description, wliich seems 
reserved for ocular demdhstration. The description ol’ the 
city of Jerusalem is drawn, he assures us, with the most 
scrupulous accuracy.* The forest, situated six miles distant 
from the camp, on the side of Arabia, and in wliich Ismeno pre- 
pares his dark enchantments, still remains. It is tlie only one 
found in the rieighbourhood of the city, and it was from thence 
that the Crusaders procured all the mater^ilsfor their engines 
of war. We even remark the tower, where Aladin is repre - 
sented as sitting with Erniinia ; and we retrace tlic patlis by 
which Armida arrived, Erminia fled, and Clorinda advanced 
to the combat. This scrupulous accuracy gives a n ;w value 
to the poem of Tasso. It connects, more intimately, history 
and Action ; and the first Cru'^adc is inseparably united with 
the name of the poet who has celebrated it. 

Jn his review of the army of the Crusadtu’s, Tasso has 
fixed our attention on a band of adventurers, tlie flower of the 
(^diristian chivalry. Tiie chief of tliis band, Dudonc <li 
Consa, liad been slain by Argantc, in the first action, under 
die walls of Jerusalem. Jt was, consequently, rccpiisite 
to appoint a new leader to this band of knights, the hope of 
the army. Eustace, wlio wished to prevent Ilinaldo from fol- 
lowing Armida, points him out as tlie most deserving of this 
d.istinctioTi, and endeavours to roiis(‘ his amhitiou. (Fernando, 
son of the King of Norway, lays claim to it, and is cnragi d to 
i.nd a t:oinpelitor. lie spreads injurious reports against 
itinaldo. Ilinaldo hears and resents them. The two knights 
rush on each other, in spite oJ‘ the crowd of warriors uiiu 
deaYonr to separate them, ami Cernando is kilit^l in the 
combat. The manners and the laws ofknighthood re(iiiired,tliat 
an impeachment of a soldier’s Jionour should be a\(‘ngcd b}'^ 
the sword. Ilut, on the other hand, all di.ssen.sions amongst 
the Crusaders ought to have been suspended ; and he wla> had 
dedicated his sword to Cotl, ought no longe'r to ha\e employed 
it in his own cause. Kinaldo, tliereforc, in or/Iiii* to avoid a 
military trial, was compelled to rjuit the C’liri^tian camp. 
During these occurrences, Armida carries witli her, not only 
tin* ten knights conceded to hcr’by Gcjdfrcy, hnt many others 
lu'sidcs, who, in the first night after her d^^artnr#, hhfl 


Cajdo i’i. .s/ o5. 57. 
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deserted the camp to follow her ; and, whilst the army is (mi- 
feebled by the absence of so many warriors, it is thrown into 
alarm by the loss of its convoys, and by the approach of th(^ 
Egyptian fleet. 

The sixth canto opens with two oxiraordinary combats, to 
which the Circassian, Argantc, challenges the (Christians in 
presence of the whole army. The one is w.itli Otho, who 
remains his prisoner ; the other, with Tancred., Night alorai 
interrupts the second combat. The two warriors arc alike 
wounded ; and Erminia, called on to give to Argante those 
attentions which, in the chivalrous ages, the females bestowed 
on the »/ounded, whose only physicians they were, regrels 
not having sooner succoured the hero whom she loves, to 
whom she is bound in gratitude, and who stands in need of 
her healing hand. She resolves, at length, to join him in tli(‘ 
Christian camp. United in strict friendship with Clorinda, 
she avails herself of her intimacy to array herself in her 
armour, ancf passes through the city gates in her name. The 
A\hole passage, where her delicate form is represented as with 
difficulty supporting the weight of her armour, is written 
with an inexpressible charm. 

With the rude Rtccl’s ungrateful load flhc pro^t 
Her golden hair, soft neck, and swelling breast ; 

Her ;irin, unequal to a task so great, 

Gives way beiioalh the buckler’s massy weight , 
rdittcring in Imrnisli’d steel the damsel stood, 

Her sex, her nature, and herself subdued. 

Love stood delighted by ; the wanton child 
Eyed the mask'd beauty, and in mischief smiled ; 

’IVas thus he smiled, when Hercules of yore 
Resigned his manhood, and Ihc distaff bore. 

Scarce can her limbs the unequal w'cight sustain ; 

Jicr feet move slowly, and she steps with pain ; 

She leans, eonfidiiig, on her faithfid maid, 

AVho walks before, and lends her useful aid : 
but from inspiring hope new spirits rise, 

And love fresh vigour to her limbs supplies. 

She urges on ; 11:^ spot they reach wdtli speed 
Where waiis the Squire; they mount the ready stcc<l.* *• 

* Col durissimo aeciar preme ed olibndc 
11 dcllcatu eoHo e 1' aurea ehioma : 

*• b la tener .1 man lo scudo prende , 

Pur troppo grave c insopporlabil soma : 

Cosi tutta <li ferro inloriio spleiuh*, 

E in atto inilitar sc s..css:f dome ; 


(.jod'j 
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As soon as tslie lias escaped from the city, she despatclicv; 
Jier knight to inform Taticre^, and ask lor her, a protection 
to the Latin camp. During this interval, and to calm her 
iin])atience, slic. advances to a neighbouring height, whence 
she views the tents so endeared to her. 

Still Ni.tyht, ill star-cinhroidcr’d vest array’d, 

Hast e’er the sliiiiih’ring world her silent sliadc , 

'So Hooting cloud di^tuib’d her Irauqiiil reign ; 

The in:«nii, slow rising through the azide plain. 

O’er lawn and liill her fiilvcr lustre threw, 

-And chang’d to living pearls the orbed dew. 

In passion's ina/es lost, th’ enamour’d Dame 
(hue pensile utfraiico to her ill-starr’d llame, 

Jiade I lie mule plains her secret sorrow's kiiov., 

>\nd call’d on silence to attest her woe. 

Then gazing on the distant Camj^ she cries : 

“ Ye Latin tents, tiiir are ye in rny eyes ' 

The passing gales that from ye blow, imjvart 
A transient c<uufort to my blccdiiirt- ncart ! 

may relenting Heaven i serve for me, » 

IMild in ils wrath, a kinder desiiny. 

As tis in yon alone niy wov « must cease ; 

As in the midst of arms 1 look Ibi peace. 
l?-ecoive me then ! an<l gnint iik* there to prove 
'riie pity, promised by assiiiing Love ; 

That soothing pity whieh I iouiid belore, 

A captive, from t he hero I adore. 

Nor one vain isifeh I chcrisli, to regain v 

Aly kingly honours and iny rich dhmaiii ; 

All earthly glories frei'Iy 1 resign ; 

Kar other wish, far other hopes are mine ’ 

Though stripp’d of those, abundant bliss twouM giio 
Within your loved abode, a slave to live ’ ’’ 

Ah ’ little, while she spake, the Fair divined 
Th’ unkindly lot her frowning fates design’d ! 

As oil the height she stood, with quiv’ring ]»lay. 

Danced on her polish’d arn^^ the lunar rav : 


(rode amor ch’ li j)rcRente, e tra so ride 
Come all 'lior gia che avvolse in gonna Aleiue. 

() con quanta fatica cl la sost icne 
1/ incgual peso, e move Icnti i passi, 

Kd D, la tide compagnia, s' atticne 
;(dio per appoggio andar diiuinzi fassi ; 

Ma rinforzan gli spirti aniorc e speiic, 

F ministran vigore ai membri lassi . 

Si che gii.ngono al loco ove la aspetta * 

Lo scudicro, e in arcion sagliono in fr^dta. 

•5 ('outo\' 

t 
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'I’he Htccl, the wiowy vest tliat deck’d her frame, 

Wide o’er the fields reflect the si'y’ry flame ; 

The burnish’d ti^^er, blazing on her crest, 

Clorinda's self, in pomp of war confest.* 

Not far from thence is posted an advanced guard of the 
Christians, commanded by two brothers, Alcandro and Poly- 
pherno. The last, imagining he sees Clorinda rushes for- 
ward, to attack her. The supposed warrior flies ; and 
Tanered, informed that Clorinda has been seen in the camp, 
flatters himself that the mcs‘iage he has received comes from 
Jier, and, wounded as he is, follows in the pursuit, to watch 
over her safety. 

Erminia, alter flying the ’whole day, reaches a solitary 
valley, watered by the Jordan, which the nol.^e of arms had 
never reached. She is fhere received by an aged shepherd, 
who, witli liis tlinje sons, tends liis flock, in tlie bosom of 
[leace and iniiocenee. It is impossible to draw a more en- 
chanting and touching pictured of pastoral life, than this, in 
'ivliich Krminia resolves to wait for happier days. | Tanered, 
on liis part, misled by tlie pursuit, arrives at the castle of 
Arinida, where, by treachery, he is made prisoner, lie docs 
not apjiear, on the day apjiointcd, to renew with Argante the 
^•ombat which night had interrupted ; and the llower of the 
army have, forsaken tlie camp, in th(3 train of Arinida. Iij 
the mean time, the veiiCiable Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
supplies the place of Tanered ; and Tasso gives interest to 
this part of the poem, in confronting an aged soldier with 
the mo'-t renowned and most ferocious of the. Saracens, and 
in giving him the ad\antage, by means of celestial aid. 
'riiis single combat is terminated, a> in the Iliad, by an arrow 
de,.-patched froir the Asiatic camp against the Christian war- 
rior. Ill the engagement w^lucli ibllows, the Latins are 
defeated. Tlie eighth canto represents them in still greater 
jx'i’il. The arms of Rinaldo, staineu with blood, are brought 
to the Christian camp, and many eirciimstanees lead to the 
belief that lie lias been aLsassinated by his comrades. Aleeto 
directs the suspicions against Godfrey Iiimsclf. I'lie Italians, 
long jealous of the French, seize their arms to aveiigc their 
he”o. A dreadful sedition spreads through the camp, and 
sc(*ins to threaten i civil commotion. This scene, as well as 
Ctnito vi. bt. 104, f Canto vii. si. 1 to ‘2‘J. 
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the ealmncss of Godfrey, who recalls the revolted 

troops to th(*ir duty, is p*iiiited with tlie hand of a master. 

The situation of the Christians now becomes every day 
more critical. Soliman, Sultan of Nicea, havin;f been driv(‘ii 
from his kingdom by the arms of tlie Christians, at the 
commencement of the war, had fled to the Sultan of (^'liro, 
and had been commissioned by him to call to arms tin*. Arabs 
of tli<; dc-ert. He arrives, in the nintlj, canto, on the night 
after tlie tumult. An innumerable host of lledouins follows 
hii^. Under the cover of night, they attack the camp of the 
Crusad(*rs, and spread dismay and confusion ; whilst Argante 
and Clorinda make a sortie, and attack the camp on the other 
sid<*. The Saracens are led on by all the rebellious spirits of 
hell ; but God docs not ])crinit tli^se malignant powers to 
bestow victory on his enemies. lie despatches the archangel 
IMiehacl to discomfit them, and, aftm* the supernatural ])owers 
have retired from the field of battle, the Christians I’ccoxer 
tln! day by their own valour. Soliman is compelled to fly. 
'flic sorcen*r l.>.mcno stojis him on his route. Jly means of 
Jiis magic art, he conducts him back to fj('rusalem, concealed 
from the <'yes of his enemies ; and, at the same time, jire- 
dicls to him the, future conquests of the Mahom(*dans, and 
the glory of Saladin, whom h(i represents as descending 
from Soliman. lie introduces him Jo the councils of Aladin, 
at the moment when the chiefs an^ preparing to capitulate ; 
and Soliman, by his presence, restores the courage of the 
dispirited warriors. On the other part, tlie knights whom 
Armida had seduced, return to cainj) during the hatlUj- 
Th<‘y riilale t») (Godfrey the nianm*r in which they Iiad been 
made prisoners by that sorccrcs'^ ; liow they liad ex[)ei*iene(jd 
the power of her enchaiitrnifiils ; and liow she had en- 
<h*avoiired to send them prisoners to the King of Kgypt, when 
Kinaldo, whom they met by llu; way, delivered tliern, and 
'^fancrexl amongst them. Thus the alarm which had spread 
through the Christian camp, for the sahity of llinaldo, isdis- 
>ipated, and Peter, the holy hermit, rijvoals the high destinies 
which Weaven reserves for his descendants. 

I'lio eleventh canto opens with the religions j>omp and 
liianic'^, with which the Christians invoke the ^id of llea\\*n, 
dui’ing their jiroccs^ion to the Mount of Olives. It is tlnis 
tJiat they prepare thcinselvcs to assault the city on the fol- 
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lowing day. Tlic opening of this great day is announced 
with all that military enthusiasm, Wiiich the Italian poets so 
well know how to represent. The assault and the manner 
of combat arc here described with great truth of costume ; 
and, although Tasso, like all other pf)ets, gives much more 
consequence to the personal valour of the eliicfs, and less to 
the services of the soldiers than is really due, hiil description 
yet, that of a rciij action, and not of a combat of knights- 
errant. In the midst of the assault, Godfrey of Boulogne, 
Guelfo of Bavaria, and llayniond of Toulouse, are wounded ; 
and tljcir retreat discourages their soldiers. Argante and 
Solimaii make a furious sortie from the gates of Jerusalem, 
ilisperse the Christians, and altemj)t to lire the wooden tower, 
on which the warriors were placed for the assault, 'rancred 
and (iodfrey, whose Mmmids had been dressed, resist them, 
and night separates the combatants. 

Clorinda, meanwhile, who had not taken an active part in 
the battle, wishes to distinguish herself, in the niglit, by 
another exploit. Slio meditates a sortie, in order to burn 
the wooden tower, -wliieh still remained at some di'^tance 
from the walls. Argante begs to accompany her. Tlie he- 
roine, to avoid being recognised, clothes herself in bla(‘k 
ai mour. The aged slave, who accompanies her, and who had 
known her from her infxncy, reveals to her secrets, respect- 
ing her birth, before unknown to her. lie informs lior tlial 
she is the daughter of tlie Queen of Ethiopia ; that she is 
imder the protection of Saint (reorge, and that this saint(‘d 
warrior had often reproached him, in dreams, for not liaving 
baptized her. Clorinda, although troubled hersell' by similar 
dreams, still persists in hci' design. Tlie tAvo valiant cham- 
pions penetrate ihc Christian lines, and tire the toAver ; hut, 
as they retire, ovcrAvlielmed by numbers, Argante ent(*r.s 
rJerusalem by the golden gate, Avhile Clormda is led oif in 
jAUTsuit of an assailant, and finds on licr return the barriers 
tdosed against her. She«.then seeks to escape from the field, 
in the obscurity of night. Tailored pursues her, and, when 
they have reached a solitary spot, lie challenges the \ tiknown 
warrior to single combat, deeming him not unAvorthy of his 
,sAv,^rd. This ^combat between two lovers, Avho do not recog- 
nise each other under the shades of night, is the masterpiece 
of Tasso. The combat itself is painted witli matchless force 
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‘ of (‘olinii-inrr. " But, when Clorinda i.- mortally woumlod by 
li' i- !ov('r, tlit; j)aflietic attgins its greatest height, and poetry 
Ji.i 'i notliing to oiler more allecting. 

I5ut to ' the Aitod nioiiicnt now was come, 

'riic moment, cliartcr'd witli Cloriiida's doom 
(Ircat Tjuicred s ^word her beauteous bosom tore; 

1 )L-ep lodg’d the greedy blade, and drank her vii gin gore : 

Jler robe, of golden tissue, that represt 
Tir ambitious lieavings of her snowy l)reasl, 

Willi The ^:a^n stream was till’d ; cold deaih a.-sair<I 
Her bloodless frame ; her languid foot.stcps fail’d 
'J’aiiercd ^\itll throats ihc falling fair pursue.-, 

1 [is eoiKjuest urges, and his hhiw renous. 

She raise-, as she falls, her voice of woe. 

And from her lips life’s latest aeeent'^ flow'. 

MMi’ infusion of tlie Spirit from on hi^'-b. 

Spirit, of b’ailb, ol Hope, of (Miarils !, 

A’cw virtue, by tU’ Almighty Father given ; 

For. if in life she sjuirn’d the laws ol Heaven, 

He will'd !it lea-1, that, in her tl*iiig hour, 

Her eonlrit(' -oul slioufd <»»•.: n Saviour’s power 

Friend, 1 am eempic'd lioii liasi ii\d 

And panloi) 1 dui’an I j.i do li 'rom tlu'e : 

.N'ot on this lijinie, win. ii no i-e fear laii liii-iw, 
but on my part iinv sjiiul nu y slu>w . 

’Tist.tr my siiilul .-oul I bid eo pray ; 

L I lites bajui.-inal w dr my uJl away.’ j- 

" ( 'tnifo Mi. to i}t} 

i ]\la eeeo oiiiai 1’ <tra fatale e guinta 
Clie I viver di (’lormda. ai siio tin deve ; 

Sfiinge celi il feno iicl bel .sen di punt i, 

(the vi s' iiiimerge, c ’1 saiigiic avido be\ j. 

F la v’esta ebo d' or vago trapuuta 
be mammelle stringea teiicra c Icvc, 

1/ emiiie d’ un ealdo riuiiie : ella gia, senie 
J\Iorirsi, e 1 ydii le manea egro c larigueii ■' 

Quel segue la vittoiiarc la Iralitta 
V'ergiiie minaeeiando iinail/a e [iroiiie. 
blla, mentre cad 'a, la vo* c afllilla 
Moveiulo, di.s.-e le paiole c.-^lreuie. 

J'arolc ell’ a Ici novo iin -pirtnditta, 

Spirto di li>, di i-arita, di spomc . 

Virth, ch’ or Dio le i iifon do, c so rubella 
• In vdta fit, la viiolc in morte aneclla. 

Amico, hai vinlo, io ti perdon, perdona 
Til aneo^,a, al eorpo no, elie nulla pave, 

A r alma si. Deb. per lei p’Oga, e dona 
l}atte.smo a me, eh' o^ni mia culpa lave. 
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arc 

Troiii lior pale lipsthcisc languid \vf>nls that loll, 
Siioh swceliie^^s l»roatluMl, divine, i’lcIVablc, 

As to the hero’s heart resistless erept ; 

Jlis eniiiity m:is hu‘‘hM, liU anger slept, 

And siraiglil, compelled hyKouic mysterious I'orcc, 
Unbidden tears gush ’<1 eopious f '*Tn their .-ouice. 
Enicr/^iiig from the hill, a scanty hns'-k. 

Xot far remote, its miiriii’ring jirogrc'S roo^' 
Thither the soiibstruck warrior ran, to fill 
II is hollow hekiiel at the limpid rill, 

'riien hasten’d to perform the sad demand ; 

Some conscious instiiift shook hi.s trembling haml, 
As from her f.icii, till now unknown, he drew 
'fhe helm that cover’d it; he saw, he knew 
AVI ptiwcr of speech, of motion, then was gone : 

Ah ! erncl sight ! ah ! knowledge, host unknow n ! 
tJor yet he died ; in lliat momentous hour, 
Oollectingall tJie rrfnftant of Ids power. 

Deep in his soul his sorrows he supprest, 

And for the solemn oflico arm’d his hrcjist. 

That she, whom late his murd'roiis steel had slain, 
Dy W’Vktcr’s saving power might live again. 

\s, froiri his longue. Salvation’s accents came. 

Neiv Joy transform’d the virgin’s dying frame . 

A smile of gladness o’er her features past. 

And sweetly tiMinpiil, as she breathed her last, 

She seem’d to say, Karth's vain delusions ei'ase : 

“ IJCiivcn opens on my eyes : 1 part in peace.” 


In queste voei languide, ri.suona 
Un non so ch^ di llebilc c soave, 

CJh’ al cor gli serpe, cd ogni .<degno ammoiv i. 

E gli ocelli a lagriiiiar gli invoglia e sloiva. 

l*oco qu'Tidi lonLaii, ncl ^en del monte 
Scaiiiria morniorando iiii pieciol rio ; 

E.gli v’ aeeor.N^ e 1' elmo empie nel fonie 
E lornb mc.'^t>> al gpaiide iilli/io e pio. 

'JVeiiiar seriti la man, nientre la froiile 
A’ on eonoseiuta ancor seiolsc c seoprio. 

La vidde, c la coiiobbe, e >e^'to sen/a 
E vojc c inoto. Alii vista ! ahi eonosceu.'a ! 

"Non mo fiia, cho sue virtuti accolse 
Tuttc in quel punto, c iiiguardiaal cor Ic mJ. ^ ; 
E pi cmciido il suo affanno, a darsi volse , 

V ita, con 1’ acqua, a chi col ferro ucciso. 

Ililentre egli il suon dc siieri detti seiolsc, 

' Colei di gioia traamutossi e rise, » 

J'l in atlo di morir licto c vivace 
.Dirparea: S’ ap**c il<-eiclo; io vado in pace. 


D’lin 
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O'er licr fair face death's livid hue arose ; 

So, mix’d with violctsytthe lily shows. 

Slie fix'd her eyc< on Heaven ; the sun, the skv, 

Socm'il to look down in pity from on hipjli : 

She waved her hand, and since her lips denied 
All power of speech, the pled|?e of peace supplied. 

So pass'd from cartihly scenes tho maid forgiven ; 

So her pure spirit fled, redeem’d, to Heaven ; 

Not drath s rude Jj.iiid her features fair impress'd, 

Ihit tije calm shiinberof uiielouded rest. 

'Mu; despair of Tancred is such as niiist bo *»X(dt<‘d by so 
dreadful an iinddeiit. But Tasso, true to tlie sensibility of 
his nation, which never prolongs excessive grief, and faithful 
perhajjs to the genuine rules of poetry, whicli ought never 
to convc'rt into real suiniring the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, does not allow the reader to dwtdl on this nudaneholy 
catastrophe ; and before (piittiiig Tancrcjl, administers to 
him consolation, by a dream. 


CHAPTER XI V". 


KCMARKS oX f oNCLrDKIl. , 

• 

Sympa'i iiv is, perhaps, the origin of all tho pleasui'os of 
! Ij(.* mind, and if critics have proscribed other laws ami rules 
of art f«)r appreciating and judging the beautiful, the rest ol‘ 
tlio world are, nevertheless, governed by their own feeling*. 
A j)rtssage which excites a deej) interest or awakens our 
furiosity, whieli circulates our blood more raphlly, and obceks 
oMi* V(*spiratinn, wliieli lakes |Tosse-ssion of our wliolo h<*ir.'t, 
and wliov,; Jiciions wo;ir the semblance* of jx*ality, lias fidly 

D un hel ]iallor lui il hianeo volu> 

(’nine a gigli sarian mi^le • 

E gli ocelli al cielo alfisa, e in lei eonveroj 
Sonihra per la pictatc il eielo e ’1 solo. 

E la man fredda c nudr. al/amlo voi.m) 

11 cavalicro, in vccc di parole 
(Hi da pcgiio di pace. In otie^ta forma • 
la bel'a donna c par .dio dorn a. 

<\tnto xii. .st. «/! to 09. 
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iiULiIiKMl the of iis author, and lias acTomplisln .1 ih'^ 

(illort c)l' ait. • 1 1* too, tjio Writer of siicli a fietioii lia^. 
Mjeeei‘ded in excitiiiL' so lively an emotion, without gi\inp- 
pain to the reader, without having ieeour>e to jiictures of 
Mitfering, i-ather than to moral seniiiU'Mits, the reeolleetior. of 
such a work is as delightful and as pure as the lirst impres- 
sion is pou(*rlijl. The poetie invention is a subject of admi- 
ration to ns, aflf'r flu; emotion is ealrned ; ami we n.'turn 
with pleasnri*, to indulge a se(a)nd and a third time, a feeling 
of th<‘ mind which is vehement without lieing painful. This 
merit, which gives a charm t(» roinam;e, and eon>tilntes the 
tixcellenon' of tragi'dy, is Irecjuently wanting in tlie epic. 
\Te admire the most e< hd>rat<Ml ])oems ; but oiir admiration 
is not aceornjianied by qaiy powerlijl emotion, by an ardent 
eiiriosity to pursue the coul^■^e of event,'', or by a very lively 
interest for the actoiv. The epic is, therefoj-(‘, amongst the, 
ju)hl(j lictiorrs of jHietry, that wliieh draws the fewest tears, 
Tasso, in this ri^.^peel, has shown him.self siijx'rior to idl hi-' 
ri’ als. The romantie interest (»f 'i'anon'd and ( dorinda is 
<MiTied <juit(‘ as far as in the lov<‘ romama .s, whos(' unly 
object was to awalom the .sofl<M* feelings of the heai't. Jn 
ilie eliaract<*r of Tanered, the bnive.''t, the mo>t genei'ou"!, 
•ind the most loyal of knights, we. tract* a V'ein of modesty 
and melancholy which wins all lu‘art.s. Cloriiida, in .spilt* of 
ill'*, contrast between her invincible and .''a\ age. valour, and 
ihe, mild virtues of tin* female character, attracts ns by her 
generosity. The. eata.'-trophe is the. most allt'ctirig that aiiv 
vyriter of romance has ev'cr inv(*nt(Ml, or any tragic author 
lias brought on tie* .stage. Allhongh Ta.sM) deprives the 
generous Tanered, almost in the middle of the ])oem. oi‘ alt 
hope and all object in life, lio^^does not yet (h*stroy the inte- 
re^'jt of what ensues. The shade of Cloriiida seems to attach 
itself lieneeforth to this imhajipy hero, who never again a]>- 
pears on the scene, without exciting the deepest sympathy 
ill the reader. 

'riie moving lower, with which the Christians liad attaekerl 
the walls, had be(.n burnt by the united efforts of ^^'lorinda 
and Argante. iMiieno, to prevent the Christians eoiislruet- 
irig a new one, by means of Ins horrid cnchantim*!!!", places 
under tlie guard of demons, the only forest where they could 
lind wood prosier for machines ^of war. The terror.>5 which 
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dreaded places inspire are thus eoinniunicated lo I he 
I’eader • 

'I’lieii hmvit uju)!! <iion- oaih a siuUleu ‘^omikI ; 

\n1um\ an (‘artln[nsiki‘ r<M*ks tlio i;r<»anin,i; i?roinnl ; 
when <lio south \\in<ls tiiiirmur, huul and dorp. 

As whon amid the roeks the weep ; 

'riie serpent h l\iss was ♦here, the wolf's dread liowl, 

The li ni's loar, the hears terrilie, ^rowl, 

'Pile Innapet's blast, with erushinu: thunder joined ; 

Siieh mingled sounds in one the hideou. din eoinhiued. 

'hlie, ino.st valiant warriors, in vain, successively emh‘avnnr 
:■» penetrate into this ror(‘st, ^vhicll is surrounded by walls of 
lire. 'J'ancred alone succeeds ; but this hero, a str .ig(*r to 
l'< ai‘, is overeoinc by coiupa'-sion. TJie tre(} which In* 
allcinpls to hew down with his swo^d^ pours Ibrth blood IVoin 
tli(‘ wuuinls which he has iidlictc<L 'J'hc voice of Cloi*inda 
licard, and reproaches him with violating the last rcpt>.s(* 
oftlK' dead. Slit! inlbrms Jiim, that tlie .souls of th<‘ warriors, 
A\li() have lalhai hclbn; Jerusalem, are attaehcfl to the trei s 
of this forest, as to a ik'w body, fur a e(‘rtain nunilxM’ o'’ 
^ear.s. T'ancred, .scarcely trusting Ids schm^s, siisix’td.s that 
wliat he hears is the \oiec oj* a .soreenn*, ami not lliaf ol' 
Cloriiida. J^iit llie uncertainty alone disarms him, and In* 
relents and departs. 

The burning da> s of the dog-star now apju'ar; tlui sun 
pours his scoi'ching rays on the sands of tin* desert ; and the. 

iny, dcpriv(*d of water, and ehoaked with llic. Iieat and tlie 
«liisi, faint under tJie drought. Tiie jiietiire of tliis dn-adliil 
'Courge is ilrawn with a Jidelity wJdch no other |\)ct lias* 
«-<j nailed. 

Whoiic'cr the Siiu begins lii'. matin race, 

V:ij)uiiis of bloody Imo distain Ins face 
And ins biiglit orb .siiiTouin/^ a sui^ pre^iigc 
(J1 coiniii” (lav's intolerable r.c^e. 

J'jsee iillor d(*lla selva uii snon r. p'-nle 
('lie par rimboinbo di ferreii eJlc tremo ; • 

E 1 iijoruiorar degli Aiistri in lui si sente, 

K I jdaiito d’onda die fra sc(»gh genie. 

^ ♦Joiiie riiggc il leoii, lisehi.i il fe(‘rpenl.e, 

('onie iirla il lupo, c come V orM> freme 
V’ (jJi. e v’ 0 (Ji le tromhe, e v’odi il tuono ; • 

Tanti c si fatti suoiii esprime uu suonr». 

Canto xiii. ‘jJ. 
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Spotted with rod, hU part in" di.s^k lie bhow:^^ 
rnerriu#; token of to-inorrowB w^>es, 

And with the future niiscliief he port.cmls, 

To past distrc.ss a sting more poignant lends. 

Wliile thus lie reigns, the despot of tlie bkies. 

Where’er nnluippy man directs his eyes. 

He sees tlie tlow’rs all droop, the lou^''‘s grow pale. 

The venhire wither, and the herbage fail. 

Cleft is the ground : the streams, absorbed, ai ■ dr^ : 

All nature's works eonless th’ inclement sky. 

The barren clouds, through ail’s wide region.s .'pie.ad, 

J'art into flaky .streaks, and flare with icmI. 

T’he Heavens above like one vast furnace glow. 

Nor aught relieves the eye of man hclow. 

<Vithiii their eave.s the .silent Zephyrs slept • 

'riic stagnant air unbroken .slillne.s.s kept ; 

No wind was there, or *twas the burning bl i-t 
'IMiat o’er jnirehVl i'HrieV glowing Kinds bad pa-: 

And w'itli a dull and heavy heat ojipress'd 
The fevci’d elicek, dry throat, ami lal/ring locasl 

Thii entire passage is too Hiig for translation, but there is 
not a single versii in these el(*ven stanzas, whic h is not ailinir 
ablci, wliidi does not contribute to the heightening of llie 

* Non esce il sol gianiai c‘h’ a^itorso e einlo 
Hi sanguigni \apori entro ed inlonio, 

Non luohlri no la tVoiite iussai di>(iiito 
JMesto prcsagio d’ infeliee giorno: 

Noh parte mai. elie ’n ros.se niucehie lii,i.». 

Non iiiinacci cgual uoia al suo rilovno ; 

K non inaspri i gi.'i soilcrti danni 
Con eorla leiiia di futuri atlaiini. 

Menliv gli raggi poi d’ alio diUbudi', 
tpiaiilo d'iiito’.no oeeliiu mortal si gn.i, 

Seeeaisi i liori, c impalliflir le frondi*, 

Assetale languir r«'rbe niiiira, 

10 leiidersi la lerra, e^seeinar 1’ omle, 

Hgui cosa del eiel soggetta a I iia , 

• 10 lo sterili nubi in aria .sj»;ira*. 

In sciiibiaii/Mi di fiaininc ultr# ’ mo'-lraiM'. 

Seiubi:, il i-iel ne Taspello atra fornaeo, 

NO eosa appar'ehe gli oet In aiineii rista .le , 

Ne Ic s-pelonclu sue zcliro ta«*e, 

10 ’n lull ) c fcrim» il vaneggiar dc 1’ auro , 

Solo vi soflia le par eampa «ii face) ' 

Vento, I he move ila T aiviic m.'iure, 

Clie gra\oso c spiaeenie, e seno v got'* 

Co’ densi liati ad or ad or pcreole. 

Ctmti/ \ili. :f. o I. 
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picture, anil aflTorJ a proof of that profound knowledge; ol' 
nature, without which gr.eat poet cannot be IbrniiMl ; for, 
without it, tlie enchantments of imagination lose their j)roba- 
bility. The prayers of Godfrey obtain at length, from 
lieaven, tlie rain so ardently desired by the army, whicli 
restores health and life to man and to the animal and vege- 
table creations. lint the enchantments of the forest can he 
destroyed only by Rinaldo. It is hcAVfhomGod has ehos(*n 
as the champion destined to conquer »I or usalem ; and lieaven 
inclines the heart of Godfrey to pardon him, and that of 
(Jin lfo to deiuainl his forgiveness. 

'riie iinportanre given by Tasso to the cnchaiitm''nts of the 
funv-t, l(» the powi.T of Jsmeno, to that of the Ghristiaii 
niMgieian, and, in general, to all tj/e marvellous and super- 
natural part of the Jorumlcm drlireml, arc treated by Vol- 
taire, in his Ks.siy on Epic IV^try, with a mixture of hi I ter 
irony and eontempl. Jhit Voltaire, who, in this essay, has 
proved that genius is independent of tin* idh^ rules ol’ the 
critics, and that the varying taste of nations gives birth to 
original beauties, to be rightly appr(*ciatod only hy them- 
selves, ceases to he ju>t and impartial, as soon as superstition 
is mentioned. Ih* is then no longer a poet or a critic, hut 
the cliaiiquon only of the philosophy of his age. lie drags 
to the trihuiial of roaNOii, or tries Jiy his sc(^)tic prejudice'^, 
i'v< ry belief which he has not himself adopted ; as if it won; 
a ijuotiuii of the abstract truth of jioetry, and not ol* it> 
truth in relation to the hero, the poet, anil lii^ readers. Jmi- 
clianinients and incantations are true*, with re>])(*ct to ^Jn- 
jxa-iod ol the, crusades, when they formed the uni verbal be- 
iii*!'. Indeed, tin* miracles of the monks, and the illusions of 
<lenions, arc presented to us^as historic facts. Although a 
philosopher might smile at a kniglit of the twelflli century 
yielding belief to spirits and magicians, yet an hi'Storian 
would Avitii more reason be ridiculed, who .should di'scrilx* 
the same knight as profes>iiig tlw opinions of a modern 
sceptic. Wo cannot, without depriving lii>tory of all in- 
terest, •Jisjoin these facts from the belief of tlie age. Much 
less, in poetry, can we revive past times, and give them the 
sentiments of onr own days ; and, if tlie o{)ini^ns whi^h Vere 
peculiar to them, are so repugnant to our own, that even our 
imagination cannot lend itself h) the contemplation of them» 
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tlje times when such opinions wore prevalent, are out of tlin 
bounds of poetry, and cannot be Cepresented to us in an 
attractive manner. Thus, it may be doubted whetluu- aji 
Kuropean poem could ]>lease us, founried on the mytholo^n'es 
of the Hindoos, the C’hinese, or tin. Penuians. Jhjt, at tlie 
same time, the orif^inal poetry of these lli•^i^>ns might highly 
interest us. Jn fact, in order to render a ]ici>.ii poetically 
true, it is, above all^ things, requisite, that he who relates il. 
should a])pear persuaded of its truth, and that they who listen 
1o him should jmssess the grounds of a similar belief, although 
their reason may njeet it. Thus, a Christian poet, A\ho 
should siwg the diviniti(‘s of India, could never excite oiir 
synij)athy, since he w'ouhl not appear to believe what ht* sang, 
'riius, the allegory widely Voltaire himself substitutes t»)r the 
marvellous, freezes, instead of warming, the imagination ; 
since it is neither the belief of the poet, nor of the actors, nor 
of the readers. But, if the marvellous is so closely allied to 
our ])r<judic^s ; if it holds a place in our general opinion*^ ; 
if iW(‘ liave even felt it at some period of our lives, and known 
it telt by others, our imagination, eager for enjoyment, hmds 
ils(ilf to th(i deee|)tion, as long as tin*, poet r(‘quiros. TIu’ 
<‘lassical mythology is so familiar to us from our education, 
that, even at this day, a poet who adopts it without inter- 
mixture, may hope to awaken icelings correspondent to the 
limes of antiquity. But the superstition of the miildlc ag(‘s 
is familiar to us iu another manner. It is the malady of our 
limes ; it is by an (dlbrt that we are fn'CMl from it ; and we 
naturally fall into it «gain, as soon as w'e allow our n^a^on 
to slumber. 

Voltaire, in wishing to banish the supernatural from jioi^try, 
lias forgotten that belief is a great enjoyment. It is a want 
and a (lesiro; dangmous, without doubt ; and the theologian, 
the i)hiIosoph(*r, the historian, and tlie statcsinan, ought to h(‘ 
on tlieir guard against that avidity, with which, W'itliout (Ex- 
amination, W(^ seize and adopt th(3 marvellous. Jiut ])oelry 
is not re([uired to b(? jealt as of our enjoyments. TJiat is not 
her ])roviiiee. She does not pretend to instruct. l,Jer only 
aim is to Hatter the imagination; and so far from r(‘sisting 
this soft illusion, her great art is exorcised in inducing it. 

It is an easy tiling h^r V^)ltaire, or for any man who n-a^ons, 
to shew that these tales of enchai^tmeiits, of sorcerers, and of 
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ilcnioniJ, aiT Mlo popular -stories ; but no otluT snpornalural 
l>elicf would have taken jfuch strong bold ol’ our imagination, 
^inee no other would have bben 5.0 i’ainiliar to ns. ISo other 
mythology or allegory <*ould excite in us such lively einotioiii: 
i‘br 'I'anered. for Uinuldo, and for tin* heroes who eourageoiisK 
d' l’y tliese 5*ui)erhunian powers, sine(‘ no other eould Jiinl in 
ns M) ready a motive for their adoption. 

Two knights an; despatehcd to rescue Rinaldo from the 
riichantmento of Anni<la. Near A^ealoiu they meet a 
(.’aiirstian magician, who informs tlwmi of tin; snan's whieh 
Anaida had laid for Rinaldo, and that she had led him to an 
i nehanted i>land, in tin; riv(*r Orontes, where the sirens sought 
to seduce him hy their songs, and to awaken tiie love oi 
plc‘asun' in his heart. lie had already ahandonecl himself to 
falal n'pose. Annlda approaches tfl revamge Inn* wioTigs, hut, 
I‘. in I'sell' mad(i eaf)tive hy the charms of his person ; and she 
who had abused the ])ow(;r <»f love, in remh-riug him the slav(‘ 
<»f Jm'I* arliliee, now h(*eomes captive in lieJ* Ityn. Armida 
had then pJaeeil liinaMo on her eiiehantc'd ear, and had trans- 
ported him to one of tJie Tortenale Islands, assiinal that sIk* 
dionld lliere tlnd mdlher rivals nor witnes>cs of la*r ])assion. 
Jiiil the power of the ( diristian magician is snj)(‘rior to that ol 
th<‘ (Miehanti css, ajid the two knights embark in a magic boat, 
wliieh is swiftly wal’!e<l aei’oss the iMcditerraii' n. The 
lUaritime eilic's of Syria, Jycvjjt, jfml Lyhia, pass in swilt 
; nceession hehire th.eir e^M’S, and tin* ])oet eharaeteriz(*s each 
m a few' word<. It is here that vvi* find tlie ceh;hratcd .-laiiz.; 
on (■arthagi*: 

<Jrc:e (’ill lli.-iar'* pnelra'ic lies; irul '.(miti: ;i 
(M .ill lu'i- uiiglUv ruins, iiiiiiks the phiM- 
^Vlieiv orii'i; .^Iie : tliii- ]X*sol;i( iini \vai('^ 

Oil loftic ',1 cilie*', and proiidc'^t stiitfs ; 

Huge heaps nfsand, an<l wavin'^ lu rltai^e hide 
The [Kuiip of power, (lie iiiomnin-iit.^ «>! pridr . 

\iid vet does Hr. III. poor eliild oCeiirth, prfsiniij 
To nioiirn vain arnucaiieo ! his inort.il doom '• 

Oiace 1 iilui (’ar(ai;o, .appeiia 1 >egrii 
He V idle sue mine il liilo .''erha; 

Miiolono le eitia, miioioiio i re^ui, 

(’. pie j i'a-rli e ic pmnpe annul ed eiha ; 

I'j 1 uoni d’ rsscr niori.i! p.ir elie sj sdeiiio ■ 

O im>:ru iiieiile eiij.ida e mi]>-‘iI a ' 

Cd'd ; _■!. 
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In some of the succeeding stanzas are foretold the 
coveries of Columbus, and those adventurous voyages whicii 
have attached the name of an Italian to one of the quarters of 
4hc globe.* The two knights, at length, arrive at the en- 
chanted gardens of Armida, which the poet has plaecd on a 
mountain in the Islands of the Blest. The description of 
these beautiful grounds inspires voluptuous£it.««s *ind delight, 
and the verses themselves liave that softness' and harmony 
which dispose to tlie joys of love which breathe around 
Armida. In the midst of the feathered cJioir, the Plnenix 
sings witli human voice.f The warriors discover the two 
lovers together. They wait, until Armida has wandered from 
Uinaldo, to shew him, in an enchanted mirror, his effeminate 
<lross, and the image of his soul. But tln‘ siglit, alone, of 
their armour is suflicirait to excite in the breast of Hinaldo, 
his former ardour for tJie held. The exhortations of Pbaldn 
awaken the blushes of shame; and he departs wdth the two 
warriors, ii\, spite of the sii[)])licalions of Armida, who 
endeavours to detain him by the most tender and persuasi\ e 
entreaties, or at least to obtain j)crmissioii to accompany him. 
lie replies as one who>e passion is sul)s»;rvient to his duly, 
and wdio awakes from the illusions of lo\(‘, without renouncing 
its t<;ndorness. lie departs, and h*av(‘s Inn* on tin* shore, 
when* slie faints through grad’, when she linds that she has 
not the. pow<*f to retain him. At lenglli, reeo\enng irom 
Jier swoon, sh<* destroys tlie gardens and the enelianted ])idaee, 
and returns to (*aza, to join the army of tin* sultan of 

The Snltan reviews Ins army, and 'fas-o tle-eribe> the 
soldiers, and the various countries from whence th(*y com;*, 
witli that fuliiesjy of informr. ion w hich can alone give life and 
truth to the picture. J Armida, in tin* midst of these* warriors, 
oilers lierself and her kingdom as a rewnird to liini who shall 
avenge her on liinaldo; whilst Itinaldo ’ himself, on his 
return from the coast of Syria, receives from the hands of the 
Christian enchanter a present of arms, on wdiich are engravecl 
the glorious d(*eds of the supposed ancestors of the house 
of Kste, from the fall of the .Koman empire to the time of 
the. Crusades. The enchanter then speaks of Rinaldos 

Canto w. st. 30 to 3*2. t Canto xvi. si. 14 ami i.’S. 

t Canto xvii. st. 4 to 32. 
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<lescon(lants, and, amon'i^st otliers, announces a Iicro, whom 
he extravagantly eulogizes. This is Alfonso Jf., the last 
Duke of Ferrara, whom posterity is liir from regarding with 
siieli favourable eyes, and whose pride and rigour Tasso him- 
self lived to experience.* 

Kinaldo, arriving at the camp, and repenting of his error.', 
which he confesses to Peter the Hermit, ih despalihed to the 
enchanted fore>t. It docs not present to him, as to the other 
warriors, monster.s and objects of tt^rror, but all the eharm< 
()1‘ an earthly paradise, and all the allurements of love. f It i^ 
by the image of Armida, that the demons, defenders of this 
ibrest, hope to seduce him. She suddenly ai>pears out of one 
of tin; trees, and supplicating him to >pare her favourite 
myrtles throws herself between it and the, sword of Itinaldo. 
Hut the warrior. canvinc,ed that the iinag(» before, liim i' 
nothing more tlian an empty phantom, naloubles his attack : 
nor does be cease, though the frightiul demons surround and 
menace him, until the tree fJls beneath his sword. Tlie, 
euehuntment is thus d(*stroye<l, and tin* forest retiirn.'s to its 
natural .state. With the trees whiidi an; here found, the 
(’hri.stians ])repare new machine's of war, more ingeiiious than 
tho.so wliieh were employed in the lii>t assault, but such a.s 
wen; olten eon.^tructed in the mi<ldh; ages. ( lodlrey disi)o^e.s 
every thing for an attack. I)uring the eoujbat, Heaven 
manil'e.sts its a^sislauee in many miraCulous ways. The lire.- 
oi'tlie Saracens are driven back upon themsc’lves; and a roci. 
f..ll.son Isineno, and eru.'lies him at the moment he, is pre- 
paring new enchantinenl>. All tin; host ol Heaven, and the 
.sonls of all the warriors who had falhai undta* the wallh of 
d'Tiisidem, as.-^einble in tin; air, to .sliare the honour ol this la.'l 
vietory. Of the mortal eonihatants, it i.s to Itinaldo that Tassf) 
a.-,'igus tlie, glory of success. At lengtii, tla; Chri.stiau baiiiiei 
is phiiitcid on the rampart.i Taiiered, in this hist hiittle, 
encounters Argante. who, in disputing the ground with him, 
reproaches him with having f:iiJc<i \o inei‘t liim as he had 
l>romised. They both then n*,tire from the light, and leavi* 
the city, ^o assuage their ancient Jiatred by single combat. 
But the lierce Argante, turning his cye-s on the ancient 

* (Junto xvii. 90 to 94. 
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capitfil of triKlca, about to i'all b(*n«iatli the liands uf Iior 
oiicniie.s feels liis houl subdued at >iie sii^ht : 

Arcjanlos turiiitiL^, .is l]i*ar slops ilioy slayVI, 

Willi tljou;^litliil ovc tho conquer’d town Mirvcv’d. 

'I'Ih'II, luaikin^ Ibul flu* sliicld was goni‘, 

'IMie e^en’rous Tancroil cast away liio --’^'n, 

And cii.;d “ What sinldcn lliooghts acn llioc come i 
Shrinks IIilmi Ihy licarl. prf'scnli^uit of its doicn ’ 
ir now' projilidie Icar.s thy soul o'oniower, 

'I’liy weakness visits tlico in evil hour.” 

“ <Jn >011 lair town,” I he Inlidel r.-plicd, 

*• .linhcas scepler’d Queen, and Af^ia^s j)ride, 

'Phal hows her vaiiquisliM head, \ think willioairi, 
jWh'.lo 1, to slay her downfall, striie in vain ; 

And insudieieiit ^hall ih’ ;ilMnenieiit he, 

'riii)u;;li Heaven adjicL; J thy l^ulei* he.id to me.” * 

« 

AVIiilst the two chiefs an*, tbu.s 1‘nu^agcJ iu deadly combat, 
'raiicrcd, having olitained the advantage, twin*, oilers to tin* 
savage Oircii.ssian Ids lile an^ his liberty. Twin*, Arganle 
rejects his ^TUTcy and n*news ihe contest. Tie tlioii faJU, and 
o’ics, a.s he hail livaal, a stranger to fear. iJut Tancred, e\;- 
liaiiste.d by the blood he had lost in the combat, has not 
slrengtli to join his eouirades, and swoons at a little dis- 
tance from his adversary. 

The C'liristian.s, on entering Jenisalcin, make a droadlul 
ma-'Saore of a-U they meet. Aladin alone, with .some warriors, 
and iindia* tin* proleetion of* Soliinan, retires into the tower nC 
David, tin*, last hope of’ the Karaeen.s. They Hatter themselves 

^ Qui .M fl rnnino enlranihi, 0 per so, -peso 
*■ Voli^<*:ifcii Aig.intc a hi cilt.nlo ulllitta. 

Vede 'rancicdi ».hc 'I jiagaii dilu.so 
TS^on ft di sciido, c ’1 suo lontaiio ci gittii. 

I’osci: lui di<‘C ; Oi (pial pcn-'icr 1/ a prc,-o ’ 

IV'iisi ch’ ft ginntii V ofa a Ic proserilta < 

S' aiilivcdcndo do tiniiih> >(ai. 

\] '1 luo tiiijoiv intcmj>c*‘Li\o liinai. 

1‘cnso (ri.spondc) a la «'iila del iv^no 
l)i riudc.. aiitii'iii.>.sima regina, 

Che vint-a or c:u..*, c iu vano csscr Mistegno 

10 proi’urii dc la fatal riiina. 

1C ch’ c poca vendetta al 11110 disdegiio 

11 c.ipo two die 'I delo or mi de.siina. 

'!' v inconfra si van c«)n gran ri\'’'u.irdo, 

Che hen eoiio-ce V nii 1’ aliio gagli.inlo, 

( ' iiif'j \i.\. i) and 10. 
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tiie army tVum Kirypt may arrive in time for tlwar deli- 
Iti lad, tliirt ar%iy \vn> tm its iiiarcli ; and Ciodfny 
liad despatched an CMpiire ot Tancred, named Valrino, who 
umhT'^tood all the lani;uajres of tiu; Ka»t, to watch its move-* 
im nts. \hirriiio is n‘ct)gnizod in the Saracen camp ])y Kiaiii- 
'ihi, and tin* priiicc>s, in love with Taricred, resolves to 
‘nci)inpany l*is eMpiii-o back to tlie Latin camp. As llu-v 
i rtuni tom iher, anil approach rlernsaleni, they tianer-a*. ih.- 
:ii Mot haltle, wliere Arirantc*. and 'rancreef \v<‘re lyini^ motion- 
h's^. Krminia, at lirsL sij^ht, believes that 'ranci-ed is dc*ad ; 
bill, w liilst >he pre«:ses him in her arms, he bo.trays si;j:ns ol‘ 
lilb. Shi* (‘loses his wounds and dries them with her tr(‘-sc.s ; 
and medinir M)me Christian w'arrioi-':, the,y, at li(‘r reepn*"!, 
iii^toad of bearinir him to his tent, conv(‘y him to fj(‘rusaleiii 
rhi.> was tile ardent wish of the chi«*l*, who, if h(‘ \v('re de>- 
tlned to die of Id's wounds, was d(‘?>ii*ons of aeeoinpli shine: his 
\'is\, and e\j)iriri^ al tin; sepuh'hn* of his Ib'deeim*]*. 

'L'he J^Ltypti.in army at hai'^fh arrives in.si,e:ht of fleni'^aleiii ; 
.aid, at hiiiirihe on the (•n.smn;^ morninjr, the C'hrisiians leav * 
he city to meet il, and olli*!* ba.lir, ^ All cjiie pods Iiave 
puiiited battles; all bav (* exbaii.sted on thi.s lav ourite .subject 
:heir/nnsi brilli.int po'-try; and none, p(‘rhap<, have .siiea*e(‘d(‘d 
in .uiviii^ i‘(‘.‘,l [ileasure to theii readers. In the mid.^t of his 
eoinh.its and ]ih v ietorie-, liinaldo meets the eaj- ol’ Annida : 
bill, aft(:r haviiin: dis[)<‘r.sed thij l>and*of her lover-, who had 
C )M.->|)ireil against liiin, he avoids iiieelini^ her. Jn the mean 
lime, Solinian and Aladin view tlie contest iVom the tower ol 
’)a\id, and deseiMid, with tln^ remainder of the troops, to joii^ 
.n the batth*. Al.idin <aici)iinters Kaymond of Tonlousc, and 
the kirnj; falls beneath the sword of the allied warrior. Solimaiu 
on the other .sid(;, niiiets Odoardo, a noble cliieJ' and Oildipjie, 
Iii- valiant spouM‘, whom no uange.r had eva‘r sejiaratcd. 
llotlj perish by the arm of the Sultan of Nicca.f J>ut tlws i-’ 
the last of his victories. Jtiiialdo rushes to rwcuiLo* tlu'ii* 
deaths, and attacks Soliman, who is jilaiu by ^lie C'hri.stian 
eliief. Uiiialdo tlnm eii.^ages Tisapliernes, tlie last defender 
of Arinhh^ 'fhis priuee,S'«, suraiving all the. wariiors who 
had .sworn to aviiiige her, and ov(*r|)ovvr red by shame and 
love, att 'inpts to put an end to her life ; but Uiiialdo arye.s^s 
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her hand, reminds her of his former love, and declares himself 
lier knight, lie supplicates her pjfrdoii, and succeeds in as- 
suaging her grief. Godfrey now gathers the last laurels of 
the day. Rimedon and Em^reno die by his hand, and Alta- 
inoro surrenders hims(df a prisoner. 

Thus Godfrey conquer’d ; nor the sinking Sun 
As yoti his full <liurna1 race had run ; • 

Jhit, ere liis beams retired, the victor-train 
Tlu* rescued 'iMwii, the sacred Teiui)le gain : 

And thitlier too, ere yet his hlood-staiu’d vest 
He laid aside, th’ impatient Chieftain prest, 

There hung his arms, there pour’d his votive prater. 

K/ss’<l his loved Saviouk’s tomb, aiul how’d adoring there.' 

Of all descriptions of j)Octry, of all productions of tiui 
human mind, the epic p« cm justly claims tin* first rank. It is 
the noblest of all harmonious creations. It is tlio grcato.st 
possible extension given to those laws of symmidry, whicJi, 
directing ajl i)arts to one object, ])roducc, iiieacdi, the pleasure 
and perfection of the whole* ; which combine unity with 
Variety, and in some sort initiate us into tlie secrets of crea- 
tion, by discovering to u.s the single*, ielem wJiicIi rules the*, most 
elissiniilar actions and the me)st e)pposite interests. The ode 
elerives its eharm from the regular expressiem of the*, varie^d 
sympathies of the soul. It is tliei essence of tragcely to com- 
hine in one actiem all subordinate events, and thus to excite 
e)ur admiration for the unity of tlic tiesigu in a subject whicli 
eoiumcncevs in variety. Rut in the e.pic, the liistory of the 
unive*rse, and that of the terrestrial and celestial ])()wcrs, is 
•submitted to the same principle of symmetry, and the, pleasure 
whicli the poet gives is so much the greater as it proceeds 
from more extensive con bination.s. Thus tlio Catlu'dral of 
St. Peter’s, and tlic Coliseuir, b(?com(i sublime from their im- 
mensity. We sccmi to behold inountaiiis, which, yielding to a 
superior power, display the perfection of art in their wliolc, 
and in theit parts. This unity in combination is the essence 
of epic poetry. It aloi'e excites our admiration ; and without 
it, we have only a romance in verse, which a truth of detail, 
a fertility of imagination, and a vivacity of colo^ ring, may 
invest with charms, but which does not convey a sublime idea 
of the creatH’c power which gives it birth. 


* Canto XX. sU 1 14. 
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The rivalship which it has been attempted to institute be- 
tween Ariosto and Tass% and which has for a long tinuj 
divided Italy on the merits bf these two groat men, will 
afford IIS an opportunity of comparing the romantic with the 
classical .•'tylo ; not with a view of assigning its poet to each 
cla'^s, but to show how far Tasso is indebted to each. These 
two kinds o^ poetry, so opposite in their nature, have rc- 
c(;ivod tlu‘ir names from tlie critics of Clermany, wdio have 
declared themselves strongly in favour of the romantic, and 
have considmed as the result of system, what was formerly 
reganled as an excursion of the imagination, and as the 
violation of acknowledged rules. AVe must, however, adopt 
their elassilication; since, the poetry of almost all the modern 
nations being of the romantic class, it would be unjust and 
absurd to judge of it, by otlier rules ^han those by which the 
writers were themselves governed. 

The ajipellation of the Romantic was taken from the 
Rumanee language, wliicli owrxl its birth to the»mixture of 
fiatin with the aneieiit Oerinau. In a similar way the manners 
of Romance were formed from ilie Jiahits of tlui peoj)le of 
the North, and the remnants of Roman customs. Tlni 
civilization of the ancients had not, like cur's, a double origin. 
All was there aingle and simple. The Germans e.xplaiii 
the ditlercnce behveen the ancients or classics, and the 
moderns or ronuantic authors, by difference of religion. 
'Hwy assert that the first, with a material ndigion, addressed 
all their jioetry to tlic senses ; while the second, whose n - 
ligion is wholly spiritual, place all their poetry in the. emo- 
liuns of the soul. AVe may, however, raise many ohjection^ 
to this origin of the two classes of poetry. We may, above 
all, remark, that, at the epoch which gave birth to the Ko- 
mantie poetry, in the ages of ignorance and siijicistition, 
Catholicism was so nearly allied to paganism, that it could 
not have a directly coiitiary influence on the pia-try wliieli it 
produced. AVhatcver we may think jof their origin, we must, 
notwithstanding, acknowledge*, that the j»ocfs of the two 
epochs I^d different objects in view. 'J'liose of anticpiity, 
aimed at c*xciling admiration .by beauty and by .symmeti-y. 
Those of modern times, wi>li to produce emotion by ilui 
feelings of the heart, or by the unexpected is&^ie of tiVems. 
The first placed a high value on a combined whole ; the latter, 
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on tlio elloct of particular details, liut Tasso has slin-\vn 
how a man of powerful gtaiius, uiii^ng the two kinds, might 
be, at once, classical in the plan, and romantic in the painting 
of manners and situation, llis potaii was conceived in the 
spirit of anti<iiiity, and executed in the spirit of the middle 
ages.' Our customs, our education, the most touching pas- 
sages in our histories, and, perhaps, even ti e tales of our 
nursery, always carry us back to tlie times and manners of 
chivalry. Every tiling connected with that age awakens 
our sensibility. Ever}'^ thing, on the contrary, tliat is derived 
from the mythological times of antuiuity acts only on our 
memory. ^ Tin* two epochs of civilization were eacli precedetl 
hy their lieroii; ages. The ( 1 reeks ascendeil to the c()in])anions 
of Hercules, and w(» look hack to the l*aladins oft’harlc- 
magn(‘. 'i’iiese two ra6c.s of heroes an', perhaps, alike tin*, 
<Teation of the imagination in a later age; but it is exactly 
this which rimders llK'ir reialion the mure true to tin*, agi; 
that has cn'ated them. The''h(*roie ages form the ideal of 
suceeeding tiiuijs. We seek in them the model of perfoetiou 
which is most in imiMUi with our opinions, our [>rejudiees, 
our domestic senlimenl«j, jiolities, and religion, it is, con^e- 
<|ueiitly, hy a ref(;r(*ne<‘ to this heroism, that ])oetry is enabled 
to exijrcise Iku- jiowc'r more strongly over the mirnl or the 
Jieart. Eoelry, at least that of the lirst elas.-, lias the same 
object as every other hrtineh of art. Jt li-ansports us from 
the real into an ideal w’orld. All tlu' line art^ seek to re- 
trace those primitive forms of beauty w hieli are not ibuiid in 
the visible world, hut the iinpn*ssioii of which is lixed in our 
minds, as the model I v wdiieh to regulate our jiulgmeiit. 
It is not a correct opinion, that the Venus of Apelles w as 
only a combination of all ti.at the painter found most perfeci 
in the most beautiful women. ' Her image existed in the mind 
of the, artist before this comhiiialioii. It was after tliis 
image that he selected subjects for 'the various parts. 'Jliis 
tirigiiial imago could aloiio harmonize tlie \arious models 
w'liich ho consulted ; an 1 this as.sistance, purely mechanical, 
to retrace the most beautiful forms, served only to <^evelope 
his own concejition, the idea of beauty, as it is conceived 
by the mind, and as it can never be ideiitiJied in any indi- 
vidual form. ' 

in the same manner, w'c find an ideal image of the beauty 
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. r criiiK*, which liU'^ ii(»t coiiihincil Iroiii liilVci’ciit iiuli- 

\ IduaN : wliicU i> not tho Iriiil ol* oli.-crvation or of ttiin- 
paricoii ; hut wJiicli p^c^ s^ih.sL'^ts in our own niiiifl, mul 

may be con.'^iilcrcd as tiui liafto of our jiootic principle:,. 
( )h'.crvation >h<‘Wri ns that this idea is not the sann' in all 
nations. If. 4S inodilicnl hy "ciiorah and often by unknown 
{•aii*^c<, which seem to aiise almost as inucli Irom diversity of 
<u-iLdii a.'^ from education. The French Ivnifrht possesses, in 
:wir imai!,inatioii, a ditfei-.'-nt charact«*r Irom that of the kniirhl 
of Italy, Sjiain, hhielaml. or (iermany ; and all tliesi^ cham- 
pions oi’ nio(h‘j'n tini<‘.s ditler still mon‘ from the In'roo,, of‘ 
.inlicpjity. and hear tlic marks «)f the Uomanfic race, formed 
irom the mixture of (iin*mans and Latins. We easily" jiour- 
.r.i v, to our own minds, the modern hero, wliose eharacteri.'.lii's 
are universally riicounized hy all hniropcan nations ; hnt we 
ainiot fiu’m a just com cption of the hero o(‘ antiipiify, and 
are ohliircd to <h*linealc his ‘.diarai ter from infmory and 
ela'".ical r<n*oll<'ctions. and md irom onr indi\ idiial feeling.- 
Jt 1 '. this cij-ciini-fam*i*, \\ Iiich <ri\cs so cold an air to the 
eJa-.-^ical |>()ems ol' niodtrii liiii<*>. In tin* romanlii; spem’f'-, 
I'j'* appt'al is made directly to oiir own Imarts ; in l)ie das- 
u‘.il, it >ei‘nis rc(jnisit(' to onr hooks, and to lia\c 

■very feellnif and idea iii>»lilied hy a (pioiat^ion h-oin an 
,;n.‘icnl author. • 

e have admired, in d'as-o, the, anli'iue east of his jioem, 
end that lu'anty vvliicli rc•^lllt'^ from tin* unity and reirnlariiy 

de>i;jn, and tVom the harmony of all its jiarls. I>nl tins 
nn rit, the prineijial one, jierhaps, in our eyes, is not that 
wineij has rmidered his work so popular. It is its romantic, 
lorni, which liarnu)niz<*s witli tln^ sejit imeiil: , the passions, 
and the reeolh'etion*, of J'Airoyioans. Jt i^ hcenuse he ede- 
hrates heroes w hose tyjie (jxists in their Iiearts, that Iw* i', 
eelehrahid in liis turn hy the ji^omloliers of Venice; that a, 
whole jieojde elim-isli his memory; aivd that, in tlie nifrlits of 
summer, the mariiuirs interchange the sorrows of Knninia and 
The death |)f Clorinda. 

TIkj genius who gave to Italy the rare honour of yiossessing 
ail epie [loeni, and w ho liad riaidered illustrious his country 
and the prince i/ndm* w'hoin he lived, might* justly hava* 
looked for that regard and kindness vvliidi are not refused to 
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even tlie most slender talents. No poet, however, seems to 
have been more severely disappointed, or exposed to more 
lasting misfortunes. We have already observed that he was 
born at Sorrento, near Naples, on tlie eleventh of March, 
1.544, and was the son of licrnar lo Tasso, a gentleman of 
llcrganio, wlio had himself enjoyed a poetical reputation. 
'I'his was eleven years after the death of Aiiosto. Tasso 
received the, nidirpeiits of his education in tlie college of 
Jesuits at Naples, and, from the age of eight years, had be(*ii 
remarkable i'or his talent for poetry. IMic misfortunes of the 
Prince of San Severino, in which his father was involved, 
drove hhn, soon afterwards, from the kingdom of Napl<\s. 
After some stay at Rome, he was sent to Bergamo, where he 
l)(*rfected himself in th(j ancient languages. During the year 
I.5()l, he studied the law at Padua. Ilis lather was desirous 
that he should follow that profession rathci* than the study 
of poetry, which had not assured to himself either jndep<Mid- 
ence or happiness. Rut tho*henius of Tasso was invineihle. 

* lis rejnitation, as a poet, was already spread abroad, and was 
the early cause of one of his first vexations. During a vi.-I^ 
which he made, to Bologna, being accused of having writtf ii 
some satirical sonnets which had given ollbncc to the govern- 
ment, its ollieers visited his chamber, and seized his papers. 
Tasso, whose temper was always irascible, ri*garded it .is a 
stain upon his honour. He j-etired to Padua, and it was 
there that he finished, at the age of nineteen, his 
a poem in twelve cantos. This poem celebrates the lo\es of 
Rinaldo of JMonlalhano, and th<; fair Claricf*, during the early 
3M)utli of this hero. Jt is a romance of knight errantly, and 
is treated in the manne*' of Ariosto. It was published in 
1.5(j2, and dedicated to tlie Cardinal Luigi d’lOste, brother of 
Alfonso II., the then langniiig duke of Ferrara. Uliis vain 
and ostentations prince, wh(» was sovereign of Ferrara and 
iModena, from 1 .'j. 59 to 1597, exhausted his estates by his 
extravagance He was ambitious of hohling the lirsfcrank 
among the pidiices of Ital}’’, which he endeavoured to do by 
assuring to himself the protection of the house of Austria, to 
which he was allied. He welcomed, with ardour, the poet, 
w*1jo. becamy the ornament of his court, hut whom he after- 
wards treated with so much cruelty. Tasso was invited ta 
Ferrara in 1565. He was lodged in the castle, and a revenue 
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\va.^ to hini«, witliont inipoMiig on liiin any 

From that periofl ho coi'fcincncod liis Jarut^itlem delireju'd^ tiu; 
iamo of wliicli preceded the publication, and wliieli, known 
only by detached ])arts, was <?xpectcd with impatience. In 
1-371, he accompanied the C'ardinal d’Kste to Paris, where he 
wa." honourably received. Soon after his return, his A ni f/tdas, 
w'liieli h(‘ had composed without interrupting his other great 
work, was represented at the court of Ferrara, A\ith universal 
a])pl:iuse. lh‘ now oxpre‘^scd his hope of rivalling Ariosto ; 
])Ut in a style more elcvat(‘d than that of the Homer of Fer- 
rai'M. Jn a diiaioguo entitled Gonzafju^ he had endeavoured 
to prove that unity ought to pre.vail in tlie plan (d* tin* epic, 
and that chivalry, whieli In* really admired and loved, ought 
to be scTiously treated, whiht all t^ie other Italian poets had 
subjected it to burlescpie. His sonnets, ot“ wliieli he wrote 
more than a thousand, and his otlu.*r lyri(‘ j)oems, in u hieh 
he aj)pear.s to rival Petrarch, and almost to cipial him in hai’- 
mony, sensiljility, and delicacy of sentiment, fkianil‘e.-t willi 
lio\vj)ure a flame the passion <»l*love possess«‘d l.is heart, and 
how devoted was his soul to all that i.«. great, no))le, and (dc- 
valed. Vet the courtiers amonir^t w luan he lived, reproached 
liim with hi.^ eiilhusia'.-tie drvotmn to women, and with tie 
ihiy-tlnaims nf love and chivalry, in vvhi< h In* eon- iimi'd hi > 
life. . 

'r.i'-so, admitted to familiarity Vith the court, thought 
■ imsidf sulliciently ( ii au M|uality tlua'c. to entertain and 
• icelare a j)a-r'ion, IIk* indu’geiiee of \vhieh wa.s a Sijiirei* ul 
eon.3tant ini-ery to him. AVe learn fiom hi'J pomns ihaHie 
wa< eiiainoiireil of a lady of the name of Khiuiiora ; but lai is 
tliought to have been alternately in love with Leonora d'K^fe, 
si-^ter of Alfonso ; Leonora di San-^"itah*, wile of (liulio lii 
Tiena ; and Lueretia Ihmdiflio, one of the iuai«ls of honour 
to the princess. Tt apj)ears that he disguist d, under the* 
name of the second, llie too jm'siimptuoiis attentions wliicli 
he had <lared to address to tin; lir^L Irritable to an exi'cs--’, 
imprudent in bis discourses, and hurried away by passion, lie. 
exliibitfd, iu the moment c;f danger, a degree of valour 
worthy of the heroic ages ; hut bis mind was troubled when 
he afterwfirds reflected on his rashness, and on the propriety 
which he considered that he had violated. * A courtier, in 
whom he had implicitly confided, maliciously betrayed him. 

I. • 
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'fasso attacked him witli his sword, in the palace of tlic Duke 
IJis adversary, with his three brolj^ers, who had all at ihc 
same monient drawn their swords on the poet, was banished. 
(On another occasion, Tasso aijiiod a blow at a domestic with 
Ids knife, in the apartmemts of the Duchess of U rhino, the 
sister of Alfonso, and was in consequence nut under arrest. 
'J'his was in the year ld77. He was then tliii ty-three years 
of age. Scarcely had his anger subsided, when he ab-nidoned 
Idmself to terror on Ihe consequences of his imprudence, to 
which the imagination of a ])oet not a little contributed. Ilis 
reason became disturbed, and he found means to escape, and 
fled as laivas Sorrento, lie afterwards returned, and travelled 
over all Italy in a stale of increasing agitation. WitliouL 
money, without a paS'Sport, without attendants, he j^reseiiled 
Jjiinselfat I he gates of Turin, wdiere he was for som (3 time 
refiiS(‘d admittaiu'O. Scarcely was he welcomed, when lie lied 
from the court of tlic Duke of Savoy, where lie imagined he 
was about t<f be betrayed, llis^love-attachment then led him 
ba<*k to Ferrara, where his friends interceded for his pardon, 
ami the Duke, who thought his honour compromised by tin*, , 
most celebrated poet of Italy preferring his complaints, at. 
every court, against the house of Este, showed himsell 
strongly disposed to grant him a kind reception. The i)o(*t 
returned to Fqrrara in 1579, at the lime of the eelehratioii 
of the iiiarriage of Alfo^iso If. with Margaret of (ionzag.u 
Neglected by tlic sovereign, in the midst of these festivilii'-, 
he thought lie perceived, in the courtiers and domestics, 
ti-Mces of distrust and eonlemjit, and lie abandoned hijiifxelf to 
his resentment Avith his usual violence. It lias also been 
related of him, that one day, at court, when the Duke and 
the Fiincess Kld^onora were p^resent, he was so smitUni with 
the b(;aiity of the Princess, that, lii a transport of passion, lie 
ajipronched her and embraced her before all the assembly. 
Tlie Duke, gravely turning to his courtiers, expressed his 
regret that so great a man should have been thus suddenly 
bereft of his reason •/ and made this eireumstance a pretext 
for shutting him up in the ho. pital of St. Anne, an a.syluiii 
f >r lunatics, in Ferrara. This anecdote is in itsedf highly 
doubtful ; and, even if the confinement in the first instance 
had been justiliable, tlie seAxrity with wbicllit ivas continued 
arose more from the policy tlian^froin the anger of the Duke. 
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TIis pride would not permit a man of so mueli celebrity, 
whom he had olfeiided, Jo wander thrcugh Italy ; and who, 
aAor having shed lustre on Ins own court, iniglit dej)reeiate 
it, and colder similar glory oi^ another, lie wished him to 
be considered mad, in order to ju^5tiiy his own severity ; and, 
indeed, in the eyes of a sellish and unfeeling pi ince, aeeus- 
Imned only to the forms of eticpiette, insensible to any other 
motive of action than iiitercft and vanity, I'asso, at all times 
enthusiastic, impetuous, irritable as a cnild, and as suddtmly 
s(K)lhed, did not widely diHerfrom a deranged person. This 
impi-ihonnnmt of the poet was tlie cause of an entire aberration 
of mind, lie, in turns, imagined that he had held disrespeet- 
lul language against his prince, had too strongly manilesled 
liis love, and had even given cause to suspect his allegiance, 
lie addressed himself to all his friends, to all the jirinccs of 
Italy, to Bergamo, Ids jiatcrnal city, to the Krnperor, and to 
llie Holy liifpiihition, imploring from them his liberation. 
His body became enfeiibled by tlic agitation of l)*s mind. At 
one time, lie thought himself poisoned : at another time, the, 
vi(!tim of magic and eiiehantmenls ; and terrifying appa- 
ritions haunted his couch in the sleeplosft hours of night. 

To add to his mislbi tunes bi^ poem had been prinled 
without his perndssion, and from an imperfect copy. Kdi- 
lions weie multiplied, wdthoiit his consent, during the very 
lime of his conlinemcnt ; and the surprise and enthusiasm of 
tiuj Italian public gave rise to the most violent literary dis- 
j)ules respecting his Jerusalem delivered. The ailinirers of 
.VriO{?to saw, with alarm, a new j)oct setup as a rival to their 
idoi, and were exasperated by the enthusiastic devotion whiTdi 
> >me of the friends of 'Fusso rendered to the poet. (.lainillo 
I’elegriiii, in loSl, endeavoured to shew how greatly Tasso 
had excelled Ariosto. This wts the signal for a gem*ral con- 
test ; and the detractors of Tasso used the more violence in 
the attack, as they considered he had been elevated to an 
mijust height. Tasso, in the midst of his sullerings and eap- 
livity, still preserved all that vigour’ of mind which had reii- 
dtM'ed him a poet. He defended himself with warmth, some- 
times w?Lh wit, often with subtlety. He appealed to tlic 
autliority of Aristotle, whom his opponents pretended tg set 
up as an arbiter bc^tween Ariosto and himself. • But iTe con- 
sidered himself humiliated by the decision of the Academy 
. ^ir.^2 
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della Crusca of Florence, wliich declared itself against him, 
and which was then beginning to acyluirc that authority over 
the language, which it has since exercised in Italy. From 
that period, he probably projected, and, in 1.'388, commenced, 
with a broken spirit, the laborious and irksome task of 
remodelling his i)oem. It was thii? that he composed his 
Genianlcmme cunqitisfala, which he Icigthcnjd by four 
cantos. He suppressed the touching incident cf Olindo and 
Sophronia, whicli, it was objected, served to divett the interest 
before the action was commenced. He changed the name of 
Uinaldo to ilieardo. He represented this hero as one of the 
Norman cmiquerors of the kingdom of Na])lc«, and deprived 
him of all relationship with the house of Fste, which he no 
longer chose to flatter. ^He corrected words and phrases on 
which grammatical criticisms had been made ; but, at the 
same time, he deprived his poem of all life and inspiration. 
Nearly all the stanzas areclianged, and almost always lor the 
worse. I hLve seen, in the liibrary of Vienna, the inaiui- 
script of Tasso, with its numerous alterations. It is a melan- 
choly monument of a noble genius, robbed of its energy ami 
d(*j)rcssed by calamity. 

'Fasso was confined, seven years, in the hospif.il ; and the 
voluminous Avritings which came from his pen during tliis 
time failed to convince Alfonso that he Avas in possession of 
his reason. The princc!?? of Italy interposed for Tasso with 
the Hukc, whose self-love Avas interested in resisting all their 
entreaties ; and the more so, because his rivals in glory, the 
Medici, interfered, with more particular earnestness, to 
procure the liberation of ihe poet. Tasso, at hingth, obtained 
liis freedom, on the lifll» of July, lo8(), at the instance of 
V^incenzio (jJonz''ga, prince of Mantua, on the occasion of his 
marriage Avith the sister of Ylfonso. After spending somf 3 
time inJMantua, he proceeded to the kingdom of Naples; but, 
on his way, he was obliged to Avritc Ut Loretto, to the Duke 
of Guastalla, to ask for, the loan of a small' sum of money, 
Avithout Avhich he cotdd not proeeed on his journey. His 
affairs, indeed, Avere at all times deranged, and hj^ ahvays 
experienced the Avant of inopey. There is still preserved 
a Avill under his hand, of the year lo73, by Avhich it is 
seen that his wardrobe was in pledge to the Jews ; ami 
he directs, that, after selling his clothes, and discharging 
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\vli;it was owing on them, the rest should be omi)lo3’^cd in 
placing a stone, with an inscription, on his father’s grave. If 
the money a^'ising from his elfects should not be sulUcicnt, lie 
flatters himself that tlie Princess Kleonora, through her regard 
to him, Avould have the kindness to make up the detieieney. 
lie survived nine years, residing occasionally at Rome and 
Naples, ehictly in the liouses of illustrious and generous 
friends, who inul always difiicult}’ in saving liim from the 
jiersccLitions of fortune.^" llis last letters are tilled with details 
of hi*; pecuniary (‘lubarrassments. At length, the C’ardinal 
Ciiitio Aldohraiidini received him into his house, and had pre- 
pared a festival for the occasion, in which it was intended to 
crown him in the Capitol; but deatli deprived him of this 
honour. The ])oet, whose mind now ahvays dwndt on his 
health, and Avho v/as (lonslantl}'' administering to himself new' 
and pow'erful medicines, died at Roim*, on the twenty-tifth ol' 
April, ld9d, aged fil‘ty-on(‘. 

Altlu)iigh the fame of"J\iss( rests on ImJcrusa^inch firanuf^ 
another of his wTirks, the Amtjntd.'i, has attained a just cele- 
brity. 'J'Ik: imitation of the ancients ha<l, at an early j)erio(I. 
givmi a pastoral poetry to the Italians. Virgil had coinposi'd 
eclogues, and (lie inodoriis thought themselves obliged to do 
ilie like. The imitation of this description of poetry may be 
CAinsidered as less servile, since the idi'al of^ country life is 
nearly’’ the Mime, wdth the ancients itud with ourseUes. The 
eclogues of Virgil paint neither what is, nor what should be, 
but rather tlie dreams of happiness, inspired by the sight of 
the country, and the simplicity, peace, and Innocence, which 
w e love to contrast w'ith real life. The Italian tongue >eemed 
better adapted than any other, by its simplicity and grace, to 
express the language of people, whom wc figure to oursidves 
MS perfectly infantine in iheii' manner.s. The beauty of the 
climate, the charms of eontemplation and indohmee ir^ the^ci 
happy countries, seem to dispoM* us to the dreams of lairal 
life; and the manners of the Italian jicasants approach nearer 
to the pastoral character than those of any other people. The 
[loot waj not obliged to turn his steps to Arcadia. The hills 
of Sorrento, wdicre Tasso w'as born, the borders of the Sebeto, 
or stane silent and retired valley in the kingdom of Naples, 
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iiiiGjIlf, with (v|iin.l propriety, hccorne tlio scene for liis ih^al 
^’ll(■pll(•^ls, witlioiit rrnouiicin" the wrauners and customs of 
Ids times. It is thus tliat 'la-sso, in his Ji^rusttlem, dcUvn'cd, 
li?is described as a modern shcpluTd, ihoni^h at the same tini''. 
with niiicli id(\‘il and poetic cITect, the old man avIio atforded 
an a>ylum to Krnnnia. 

The iiunieron.s Italian poets wlio have also conij)Osed 
Ihicolics, had adopted another sv>teni. Sanazzavo, tlie most 
celebratdl ainoniifst them, ot‘ whom we sliall s[)caiv in the next 
rdiaptcr. proposed to himsedf a close imitation of Virgil. He, 
look his shei)li(‘r<lM from the fahnlous ages of Greece, ami 
adopted tin;. ( Jreeian mytliology. The Freneh pastoral poets, 
and (iej*>ner among the (hjriiiaiis, followed in the same path, 
and were, in my opinion, ^all in error, d'he heait and the 
imaginatiem do not easily receive impressions, to which tliey 
are smdi entire strang(irs. We willingly adopt many ideas 
which arc beyond the range of onr knowledge ; but it is with 
re[)ngnnncc tkut wo receive, as tie foundation of onr poetical 
helij;f, what we know to be false. Apollo, fauns, nymphs, 
and satyrs, never make their appearance*, in modern poetry 
without a chilling clfeet. 'Fhcir names alone l(*ad us to 
compare and to judge, and this circumstance is directly op- 
posed to all excitement, sensibility, and enthusiasm. 

Agoslino lieecari, a poet of Ferrara, (lolO — lo^O), gave 
a new character to Jhicolic po( 3 try, and was the creator of 
the genuine pastoral drama. 1 lis piee,e entitled II Snf/rifizfo, 
was represented in lodd, in the palace of Hercules II. then 
duke of Ferrara, and was printed in the following year, 
lleceari, like Sauazzaro, places his shei>herds in Arcadia, and 
adopts the manners and mythology of antiijuity ; but be con- 
nects their eonvcr,sations by the action, or rather by an union 
of dramatic actions. Durii.gUhe annual festival of l*an, 
which is celebrated between the mountains of Menalus and 
Erimantlius, three couple of rustic lovers, separated by various 
chances, are re-united by the means of two aged shepherds, 
and become happy, in Shiite of the snares which a satyr spreads 
for the shepherdesses, and the jealousy with which Diana in- 
culcates a cold indilferenec in her nymphs. A chorus and 
songs are intermixed with this piece, the music of which had 
some celebrity; but the five long acts of which it is composed 
are frigid and dull. The personages unceasingly discourse?, 
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bill, never act. Tlicir laiigui.sljiii^ coiiversation*? create in 
:i ili.slaste for Arcadian love ; and ii sulyr and a driinkini hind, 
V, iii> were inlended to Aitei'tain tluj .•spectators, revolt us by 
tlieir rude attempts at gaiety and wit. 

Eighteen years afterwards, ‘in l.)72, Tasso produced his 
AnDintd.^ the idi'a of which he owed in part to the Snf/rifh/() 
of lli'ceari. This piece, also, helengs to the infancy of the 
dramatic art. However far removed thes(', pastorals might 
he from tin* mysteries by which the theatre had been renewed, 
it Im doubtful whether they were .nt all superior to them ; for 
life and action and interest are, at least, as ncecssaiy to tlie, 
drama as a strict ohs(*rvance of rules, and a regard to tlie 
uiiiti(\s. Tile Ai/if/zi/ns^ like the ISadrifhio^ and tliC Orfeo of 
l*()litiaiio, is notliiiig more than a tissue C)r ill-conneelcd 
eclogues. Hut the talents evineed^in the. details, the eharni> 
of the styh*, and the colouring of the })oetry, atone, for all 
<lcf(*cts; and tlie illustrious hard has succeeded c\ en in tlii^^ 
ill-chosou description of poetry, in erecting monument 
worthy of his genius. 

The ])lol of the Amffdiuii is simple. Ainyntas is cnamonreil 
of Svl\ia, wlio disdains hi> love, fie delivers her from tin* 
linnds of a satyr, who had carried lier oil* ; but obtains, foi* 
his services, no token of gratitude. vShe joins the, (>tli(*r 
iiymnhs in the chace, and after liaving wounded a wolf, she 
ilic.'> from him, with the loss of her .v eil, \vhi(4i is found torn 
and stained ‘witli blood. The vshe])lierds inform Amyntas, 
that Syhda lias fallen a prey to the wolves which she hail 
attacked, lie resolves to die, and precipitates himself fn»m 
the summit of a rock. A sliephcrd comes to annonneo iiis 
death on the stage, at the moment wlicn Sylvia is relating 
how she had escaped from the jaws of the wolf, to which, it 
was .supposed, slie had fallen ta prey. Insensihie until this 
nionicnt, she is now moved with pity, on hearing that Amyii- 
tas has died for her. She goes in .search of his body, to give 
it burial, and resolves to follow him to the tomb ; when it is 
announced that Amyntas is only brilis^^'d by his fall, and liny 
are. thencclcH’tli hapjy in each other’s love. The whole of 
this ac.lifn, very improbable, and ill connected, passes behind 
the seene.s. Each act, of which there are Jive, commences by 
the recital of an ijnexpected rata.strophe. 13ut,lhe sn»eess of 
the Annjntm was owing less to the Intercast of the drainalie 
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part, than to the sweetness of the poetry, and to the volup- 
tuousness and passion that breathe in every line. All otlicr 
thoughts, all other feelings, scemecf* banished from Arcadia. 
The shepherds speak incessantly of dying, and still their 
griefs have in them nothing sombre or rude. They are the 
milder sorrows of love, which inspire a sort of illusory 
enjoyment. 

This impression, however, is sometimes weakened by the 
c(mcctfi, or ullected contrast of words and ideas, ^^hich began 
to be introdiic*(*d about this period, for the second time, into 
Italian poetry ; and which, inviting imitation by an appear- 
ance of wit and ingenious invenlion, subjected it, in the 
succcedijig* age, to the empire of bad taste. Thus love 
jnade to say, in the prologue : 

But tliiri pile knowP not; she is blind ; not I, 

WJioiu blind the vulgar blind have falsely eulltMl."* 

In another place, Daphne is made to say : 

Ungraceful was m 3 "gracv, and to inyM^lC 
riiploasiiig, all that others pleased in mc.t 

Tliis play on w’ords, of wdiich Tasso affords a lamentable 
precedent, often injures his style, and chills our feelings in his 
Jcrmalein, ddivered. It occurs frequently in his sonnets ; and 
was more easily imitated Ilian his beauties. In other points of 
view, bis Amijntas was„ for some lime, a model which all 
authors thought themselves bound to copy. At the close of 
the sixteenth century, twelve or fil’tecii Italian poets pub- 
lished pastoral dramas. Several ladies, a sovereign Prince of 
Gb’iistalla, and a Jew, named Leon, attempted the same 
description of poetry. Others, ambitious of passing for 
original poets, wliiLt they were .nothing more than copyists, 
transferred the scene to the ^'oi’ders of the sea, and gave to 
l!ic public piscatory dramas, as before we had piscatory and 
marine eclognes. The most celebrated of these compositions 
is the Alcfcus of Antonio Ojigara, which, for beauty of versi 
fication, will bear coippurison with the works of the fii>t 

" C’id non coiiosce * c cicca clla, c non io 
Cui cicco. a torto, il cicco vulgo appclla. 

t E m* era 

3Talgrata la niia gratia, c dispiactude 
(Juantc. di me i/uiccva altrui. 
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poets. But the author followed so closely the foot.ste])s of 
Tasso in the weaving of his plot, and in the incidents, difle. - 
ing only in the scene, wlflch js transfernid to the abodes of 
lishcrmeii, that his may with propriety be termed a 

marine 

Tasso, and the writers of dramatic pastorals who have 
snccecded him, have used in tlieir dialogues a versilication 
which served as a model to Metastasio, and which, after hav- 
ing bc(m admitted as the language of the lyric drama, i-« found 
to be equally well adapted to tragedy. This is the iambic, 
without rhyme, verso srittlto, intcrmixcil, whenever a more 
liv(;ly expression is rcqiiisiUi, with vei*sos of six syll!d)l('^. 
AV’heii the language becomes more ornamenttul^ and the 
imagination takes a wider range, it is relieved by rliyincs. 
'riie higher blank verse of live iambics, which possesses botli 
dignity and ease, and wliich holds a place between eloquence 
and poetry, is not, jxu-haps, in all tlic movenu'nts of tender- 
ness and passion, suindcntly harmonious ; and tlie iiitorv’eii- 
tion of a short verse ndieves it, and gives it a musical and 
])leasiiig expression. Tii the same manner, a mixture of 
rhyme, regular lines, and even stroplies in tlui cliorns, carries 
us easily, and alino.-^t im])crceptil>ly, from the elevated language 
(jf conversation to the higliCht order of lyric poetry. AVc' 
seem to feel aU the musical charm of tlie language, which 
T.isso has employed, in the following verses of llic first act, 
where Amyntas recounts his first falling in love : 

While yet a boy, scarce tall enough to gat tier 

TIk' low'c.^t liaiigiiig iViiit, I became intimate 

With the most lovely ainl hcloved girl • 

That e\er gave to the winds her locks of gold. 

Thou know’st the daughter of Cydippe and 
^lontnno, who lias sucli a store of herds, 

Sylvia, the forest's liouctir, the sour.s fifer’' 

■ Tssend' io taiiciulleMo. ."i die a pena 
Oiiiiiger ])Ote:i, eon hi man pargolotl.i, 

A corro i frutti da i piegali ^ami 
Degli arboscclli, intrinseeo divoniii 
l)c la pia vaga c cara vcrginclla 
(Ihe inai spiegasse al \ento chioma iTovo. 

La figliuola cono.-.ei di Cidippe 
K di Jirontiui, ricclii.-'sinio d’ aiMMi'i, ^ 

Silvia, honor do Ij '■elve, anhu- d" 1' .i!mo 
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Oi’ Ik'i- T ‘•]>c‘uk. Alas ! T livod, ono time, 

50 lei'll unetl to her sitlo, that never turtle 
Was closer to his male, nor cvrr will he. 

Our lioin(“< vveie i*li>.sc toizfciher, elo‘>or si ill 
Our hearts; oiir a«e eonlorinahle, oiir thoiiLfht.s 

51 ill more eouroimed. Wilh her, 1 teinled nets 
]’’or birds and iish ; with her, followed I he slag, 

Ami the ileet hind ; our joy and 'ur success 

A\ ere eoinnion : Imt in making prev • ' animels, 

T tell, I know not hovv', mjsclt a prey. 

Tasso composed a prodigious nuudxu* of works. "J'lic com- 
plclo collection of’ tlicin i’orin.s twelve volumes in quarto ; but 
all that lie Jias left is not cipially worthy of Ids genin.s. Two 
entire \ohimcs are lilhid witli pro.se ; alnio.st the whole of 
which consists of polemic criticism, and is wanting in ease and 
elevation of style. 'J'lie poet was accustomed to study harmony 
and dignity only in Ids verse, lie wrote a comedy called 
on Intriyhi d^Amore, This was a description of writing 
in which, i'rom tlie original bent of his mind, and his melan- 
choly tempcKunent, lie was little qualified to succeed : yet the 
dialogue possesses both facility and grace. Towards the close 
of Ids life, he undertook a ]) 0 cin on the creation, JjC avtlc 
tfwrnate del Mondo creato ; hut his mind was exhausted by 
sufferings, and his poem is remarkable only f’or the eloquence 
of the style, and the beauty of some of the descriptive parts. 
A tragedy wldcli lie wrote, 11 Torrl%mo)}do, obtained a higher 
dt'grcc of reputation, lie composed it, during Ids conliiie- 
ineiit in the ho.spital, and publislicd it in lo87, with a dedi- 
cation to the Prince Gonzaga, to whom he owed Ids libe- 
ration. The subject is, probably, entirely his own invention. 
Asking of the O.strogotlis marries his own sister, mistaking 

!)i (picsta p.ailo : alii lasso, vissi a (picsta 
Co.v uni to al<*iin tempo, ehc fra due 
Tortorclle piU fiua compagnia 
on saifl Dial nc fiic ; 

(■oiigiunti cran gli all)<?rgld, 

Ma pill coiigiunli i cori : 

('ontbrma era 1’ elate 
JVIf. ’1 ^;eii.sier phi con forme. 

Seeo teiideva insidic eon Ic rcti 
Ai pesei cd agli aiigclli. e soguitava 
T ecrv i scoo, c le veloci dame ; 

E ’1 diletto c la preda era eoiniiiun<'. 

Ida montre io fea rapiiia d' an i mail - 
Fui, non so come, a me stesso rapito. 
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Iht* fur a furei^n ])rin('css. Bui, a"rccnl)Iy to tho fal-o 
'vvliicli llio Italians at that jiinc possessed of the (1i aniali<‘ art, 
lh(n(‘ is no real action in tins piece. It is coin])()scd of reci- 
tals of what passes olf the sta"e,.and of conversations whi<*Ii, 
])n‘j)are new incidents. There is, at the close of each act, a 
churns of persons who sin" odes or rft/unni, on tin*, in('()n- 
^lane,y of all ’nblnnary things. Some scenes are iM^antifnlly 
developed, but an ill-jud"ed imitation of the ancitmts lias 
deprived the ])uet of the vigour of his gimins. 'J'hc verses, 
/vv'.sv sriolfr, possess dignity, and sometimes elocpionee ; hnt 
tlie piece is, on the whole, cold and uninteresting. Tlie 
clionis alone, at the conclusion, touches our hearts ; for the 
]) 0 (‘t, in writing il, applical it to liim«:elf and his misfortunes, 
and to thoP() illu>ions of glory, wliieh now seemed to Huh* 
before his eyes. 

A'' tuTonts, rn)ni thcii Alpine In i;! 

As lorktMl Ij’^litnings tl, 

Atliwait tlie suinin r f«k\. 

As Aviiid, as vapour, JUs lh(* arrow ^ tli.'^hl, 

Our eloiie^ taile in nighi , 

'Pile honour of unr name i" ‘'ja-d, 

J^iko 4i pale flower that di «»ps its languid I'.ead 

The flattering forms of lf«)po im moie prevail 
The palm and laurel lade , 

While, in the ‘raihcriiig shade. 

Come sad himent, and grief, aiul ^onow pal”* , 

Nor Ijovo ma\ aught a^ail. 

Tsor frioiul>hi])’s hand ran hriiig relief, 

To rheek our flowing tcais, or still unr lonely giii 1 * 


Vj come alpohtrcc rapido torrcnlo, 

Come aeecso baJeno 
fii notturno screno^ 

Como aura, o tumo, d oomc stral repeiile, 
A’olan Ic nostro lame ; cd ogni onoro 
Somhra languido fioro. 

Cho piil si spora, o die s’ attendo oinui ' 
Dopo trioiifo 0 palma, 

Sol qui rostano all' alma 
luitio 0 lamonti, c lagrimosi lai. 

C’JiO pin giova amiei/ia d giova amoiv ' 
Alii I-igrhiic ! alii dulorc ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

.'r'J’ATE or LITCR.\TUIE IN’ 'JHE SIXTEEXTIi rENTrilV. --TIU'^'SIXH, fil’CELr .17. 

SANA/ZARO, HEJHVl, il ACII FAVELLI, J i n’JlO ARETIXO, \l*. 

C)i:ji Ihroo last chapters were devoted to tv'o 
poets, who elevated tlu^riiseU es, in tlie sixtcentli ei'iilmy, 
above all their rivals, and whose lame, passing heyoiul (Imj 
hound.s of Italy, had extended itself over all Europe. Jii 
tracing the history of the literature of Italy, it is important 
to distinguish the most remarkable of that body of orators, 
scholars, and poets, who, nourished in the sixteenth century, 
and, more particularly, during the pontificate of Leo. X. ; and 
who gave to Europe an impulse in letters, the intluenee 
of which is felt to the present day. 

The study oJ‘ the ancients, the art of poedry, had been 
universally encouraged during the fifteenth century. All the 
fri'o cities, as well as the sovereigns of Italy, endeavoured to 
assume to themselves the glory of extending their protecthui 
to literature. IVnsIons, honours, and contidcntial employ.^, 
were bestowed on men who had devoted themselves to the 
study of antiquity, and who best knew how to expound and 
to contribute to the ‘"restoration of its treasures. The 
c'hiefs of the rijpuhlic of Florence, the Dukes of IMilan, of 
Ferrara, and of iMantua, the Kings of Naples, and the Topes, 
were not merely friends of science. Having themsel^cs 
received classical cdiication.s, they were, almost all, better ac- 
<]uaintcd with the ancicn* languages, Avith the rules of Greek 
and Latin poetry, and Avith all relating to antupiily, tlian the 
greater part of our scholarb df the present day. Tliis uni- 
vc'rsal patronage of letters Avas not, hoAvever, of lasting 
duration. The rulers of states cv'cn“ pursued, in the sixteenth 
century, a contrary course ; but it AA'^as not shflicicnt to arrest 
the impression Avliick had been made, and to check the im- 
pulse already given. 

The first persecution, Avhi^h letters experienced in Italy, 
dates from the middle of the fifteenth century. It Avas .short- 
lived, but violent, and has left melancholy traces in the 
history of literature. The city of Eomc AA'as desirous, after 
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tlio exiiinples of other ca})iUi1s, of fouiuliii;^ an acaih iny, eon- 
Micrated lo letters and to the study of antiquity. The Icai iied 
popes, who had been elevated lo the eliair of St. Peter, in the 
lifteenth century, had beheld with satislaction, and encouraged 
this literary zeal. A young man, an illegitimate son of the 
illustrious house of San Severino, but who, instead of assuming 
liis family a] pellation, embraced the Uoman name of Julius 
Pomi)oniiH Laf'jtus, after having lini>hed his studies under 
Lorenzo Valla, succeeded him, in 1457, ih the chair ofUomaii 
eloquence. lie assembled around him, at liome, all those who 
p()sse>s(‘d that passion for literature and for ancient philosophy, 
by which the age was characterized. Almost all were young 
men ; and, in their enthusiasm for antiquity, lh(‘,y gave them- 
selv(*s (lre>ek and Ltitin names, in imitation of their leaders. 
In their meetings, it is said, they declared their predilection 
for the manners, the laws, the i>hiloso])hy, and e\en the reli- 
gion of antiquity, in opposition lo thosii of their own ag(‘. 
Paul If. who was then Pope, was not, like many of his j)re- 
deccssors, indebted to ti love of letters I’or his elevation to the 
pontili<'ale. Susi)ieious, jealous, and cruel, lie soon became 
alarmed at the spirit of research and enquiiy which marked 
the new pliilosophers. lie felt how greatly the rapid j)n)gr(‘ss 
of knf)wledgo might eoulribut(i to the authority of llu! 

(,'hmvh, and he viewed the devotion of thoftO scholars to an- 
ti* juity, as a general conspiracy agaisi^t thej state and the holy 
faith. The academy, of which Pomponius Ladus was th(‘, 
chief, seemed particularly lo meiit his alleutiou. In tin* 
mi(Lt of ih.e (\irni\al, in 1I()8, wliilst the ])eo[)le of Pome 
were occupied with the I'estival, he arre.-ted all the iiicmb^’.b 
of tlic academy who w'cre then to be found in the cjfJ)ital. 
J*ompouius Ladus alone weis absent. lie had retired to 
Venice, the year after the elcv;ftiouof Paul II. to tlie poiitili- 
cate, aiul liad resided llicre three years ; but, as he held a eorro- 
spouilence w'ith the acadoinieiaus at Kome, the Pope beheld in 
iiim the chief of the conspiracy, and procured his apprehension, 
through the favour of the Venetian vSmate. The academi- 
cians then imprisoned and consigned to the most cruel 
tortures. One of the number, Agostino Cami>ano, a young 
man of great expectations, expired under his sulferings. /Die 
others, among wltoin were Pomponius himself arid Plalhia, the 
historian of the Popes, underwent the ordeal, without the 
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confession of .any criminal motive being extort(al linni tlieni. 
riie Pope, exiis})eraled at their obstinacy, repaired himself to 
the castle ol’ St. Angelo, and ordered tlie interrogatories to be 
repeated under his own eyes ; not upon the supposed con- 
spiracy, but on subjects of faitli, in order to detect the acade- 
micians in some heretical doctrines ; but in this he was 
disappointed. He declared, liowever, thet any person who 
sliould name the academy, either seriously oi hi jest, should 
thenceforth be considered a heretic. JIc detained the unfor- 
tunate captives a year in prison ; and, wlicn he at length 
released them, it was without acknowledging their innoctuice. 
The death of Paul 11. put an end to this system of perseciilioii. 
Sixtiis 1/. Ids successor, confided to the care of Platiria, the 
library of the Vatican, and he allowed Pomponius Ijictiis to 
re-conirncnce bis public Jccturcs. Tlic latter succeeded in re- 
assembling bis dispersed aeadmiiicians. lie wavS esteemed for 
liis probity, Iiis simplicity, and bis austerity of manners, lie, 
devoted bis life to the study of the monuments of Pome ; and 
it is more particularly owing to him, that we have been en- 
abled to form a correct judgment on its antiquities. lie died 
in 1498. His death was n^garded as a ])ublic calamity, and 
no scholar bad, for a long period, obtained such distinguished 
obsequies. 

The persecution of Paul II. was a direct attack upon 
literature. Put the public calamities which succeeded, ovea*- 
wbelmed all Italy, and reached c\ cry class of society, at tin; 
same moment. They commenced in the year 1494, with the 
invasion of Italy by Charles YIII. The sacking of cities, 
ti.c rout of armies, and the misfortunes and death of a gnait 
number of distinguished men ; evils, always accompanying 
the scourge of war ; were not the only fatal consequences of 
this event. It was a dei Ic-blow to the independence of 
Italy ; and, from tli.at period, the Spaniards and the Germans 
disputed the possession of her provinces. After a series of 
ruinous wars and numberless calamities, fortune declared 
lierself in favour of (^diaries V. and his son. The Milanese 
and the kingdom of Naples remained under the sovereignty 
of the house of Austria ; and all the other states, \vliieh yet 
preserved any independence, trembled at the Austrian power, 
and dared to refuse nothing to the wisliCiS of tlie Imperial 
ministers. All feeling of national pride was destroyed. A 
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sovereign prince oouM not afford an a^yliiin^ in liis own 
.states, to any of liis nnlJjrlnnate siilijects, whom a vieorov 
miglit choose to denounce. • The entire face of Italy wa^ 
clianged. Instead of princes, the friends of arts and letters, 
who had long reigned in Milan and Naples, a Spanish go- 
vernor, distrustful and cruel, now ruled by the aid of spies 
and informws. The Gonzagas of Mantua ])lungcd into 
pleasures aiul 'vicc, to forge.t the dangers of their situation. 
Alfonso IJ., at JModena and Ferrara, attempted, by a vain 
ostentation, to maintain the appearance of tliat power wJiich 
he had lost. In place of the republic ol' Florence, the 
Athens of the middle ages, tlie nurse of arts and sciences, 
and in tlic place of the early Medici, the enlight(*ned re- 
storers of philosophy and letters, three tyrants, in the si.\- 
teentli century, succeeded each other in Tuscany : the fero- 
cious and voluptuous Alexander ; C'osmo I., founder of the 
second house ol* Medici, who rivalled his model and contem- 
porary, Fhilip II., iji j)rofoiir,d dissimulation ami in cruelty ; 
and Francis 1., his son, who, by his savagfi suspicion, carried 
to its height the oj>[)ression of Jiis states. Jhmie also, which, 
at the commencMmient of the ccmtnry, liail possessed, in 
lico X., a magnanimous pontiff, a friend of letters, and a 
generous protector of the line arts and of poetry, was now 
become jealous of the progress of the Reformation, and only 
occupied herself in resisting the dawning *pow(;r ’ of the 
human intellect. Under the pontilicates of I*aiil IV., 
Fins IV., and Pius V., ( 155o-l.)72), who were elevated by 
-:he interest of the Inquisition, llie persecution against letters 
and the academics was rtmewed, in a systematic and uiift*- 
Icnting manner. 

Such, notwithstanding, liad been the excitement of the 
buman mind in the preceding* century, and so tlsiekly were 
the germs of literature scattered from one end of Italy to the 
otlier, by an universal emulation, that no other country can 
be said to have raised itself to a higher pitch of literary 
4 !;lory. Among the numbers of men who bad devoted them- 
.selvcis tej letters, Italy produced, at this glnriorus epoch, at 
least thirty poets, whom their contemporaries placed on a 
l(‘vel with 'the lirst names of antiquity, and whose famje, it 
was thought, would be commensurate with tlm exist(*nce of 
the world. Rut even the names of these illustrious men 
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begin lo be forgotten ; and tlieir works, buried in the 
libraries of the learned, are, now, seldom read. 

The eircumstnnee of their equality in merit, lias, doubtless, 
been an obstaele to the duration of their reputation. Fame 
does not possess a strong memory. For a long flight, she 
relieves herself from all unnecessary incumbranees. She re- 
jects, on her departure, and in lier court r, many wlio thougist 
themselves accepted by her, and she comi^ ' down to late 
ages, with the lightest possible burthen. Unable lo choose 
between Bembo, Sadoh^ti, Sanazzaro, Bernardo Accolti, and 
^o many others, she reliiHpii>h(\s them all. Many other 
names will also escape her ; and we perceive the blindness 
of our |)resumption, when we compare the momentary repu- 
tations of our own day with the glory of tlie great men ol* 
anti(iuity. TJie Iatt(ir, w'o behold cons[)ienous tli rough a suc- 
cession of ages, like tlie loftiest summits of the Alps, 
w'hich, the farther we recede from them, apjtear to rise the 
higher. t .* 

But what most contributed to injure the lame of the illus- 
trious men of the sixteenth century, wuis the iinboumhal 
respect which they professed for anti([uity, and the [>cdantie 
erudition which stilled tluur genius. Their custom, also, of 
writing always after models, wdiiclMvero not iuliarmony with 
their manners, their characters, and their political and reli- 
gious oj)inions ; and their elforts to revive the languages in 
which tlic great wmrks wdiieli they admired w'erc eompose^.d, 
materially tended to this result. Jt has long been said, that 
he who only translates will iie\er ho traii.dated ; and he who 
imitates, renounces at the same time the hope of being 
imitated. Still, the noble elforts of tlufse studious men in 
the cause of letters, the recollections of Ilnur past glory, and 
the celebrity Avliicli yet at.aches to them, merit an enquiiy, 
on our part, into the history of their most distinguished 
scholars. 

We have already spoken of Trissino, in mentioning his 
epic poem of Italhidiberuta, and w'c have seen how much 
tliis long expected worl' disappointed the general cxoectation. 
Jt is possible, how'cver, to fail in waiting an epic pbeni, and 
still to possess claims to distinction. (lian-Giorgio Trissino 
had, rn fact, suflicient merit to justify thai celebrity, which, 
during u whole century, placed his name in the first rank in 
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]taly. Born at Vicenza, in 1478, ol‘ an illustrious 
he was equally qualilied, J)y his ediuatioii, ior letters and lor 
public business. He came* to Home wheq hf 3 was twenty- 
tour years of age, and had resided there a considerable time, 
when Pope Leo X., struck by his talents, sent liirn as his 
ambassador, to the Emperor Maximilian. Under the pon- 
tificate of Clement VI 1. he was also charged with embassies 
to (.'harles V. and to the Republic of Venice, and was dcco- 
iMied by the former with the order of the Golden Fleece.’ 
Ill the midst of public affairs he cultivated, with ardour, 
poetry and the languages. lie was rich ; and possessing a 
tine taste in architecture, he employed Palladio to erect a 
country-house, in the best style, at Crieeoli. Domestic 
vexations, and more ])articularly ^ law-suit with liis own 
son, embittered liis latter days. He died in 1550, aged 
sev<*nty-two. 

The most just title to fame possessed by Trissino, is 
founded on his ' 'hich may be considered as the 

first regular tragedy since the revival of letters ; and which 
ive may, with still greater juslic(3, regard as tlic last of the, 
tragedi(‘s of anthpiity, so exactly is it founded on the princi- 
ples of the (Iri'cian clramas, and, above all, on those of Euri- 
pides. He wants, it is true, t!ie genius wdiich inspired the 
ereators of the drama at Athens, and a more sustained dig- 
nity in the character of tlie princijAil i)crsona*ges ; but, to :i 
scrupulous imitation of the ancients, Trissino had the art <)1‘ 
uniting a pathetic finding, and he succeeded in moving hi- 
audience to tears. 

Sopliojiisba, daughter of Asdrnbal, and wife of SyphfTx, 
hiiig of Numidia, after Iiaving been promised to his rival, 
?das5inissa, learns in Clirllia, wJiero she is slmt up, the defeat 
and ca])tivity of lu'r Iiusbaiid.* Soon afterwards, Massiiiissa 
Iiiinself enters the same city, at the head of his army, ami 
finds the queen surrounded by a chorus of women of Cirtha. 
Soplionisba, supported by tin* chorus implores JSIassinissa 
to spare Iier the Jiiuniliation of b<*ing delivered, a captive to 
tlie Rorqans. Massinissa, after having sliCAvn iiow far lie is 
himself dependent on tliat peojde, and how difiicult it will he 
to grant tliis tavour, jdedges, at the same time, his W’or.l to 

Tt .slioiiM sc'oiii that Charles V. pcruiUtcd him biily to add this 
dof’i'iMtK'ri to his arms, uitliout eurolliiig him amongst the knights. 

T. , 0 O • 
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tl ‘0 (|ucen, tliiit she shall not be delivered up alive. l»ut soon 
alLer, at the same lime tlmt his ibyrner love for the queen 
r(‘viyes, the dilUculty of reseuinpj Sophonisba increases, in 
<*Diise(iuence of the Komans (iitering the city in force ; and 
lie disjiatchcs a messenger to Lielius, to announce to hii^ that 
he had married Sophonisba, in order lhat she might not be 
regarded as an enemy. Ladi us warmly reproaches Massinissa 
with the marriage, as rendering him the ally ot the greatest 
enemies of Ivome. 'On the oilier part, SyphaA, now a pri- 
soner, accuses Soplionisba of being the cause of his calamity ; 
and rejoices to find that his enemy has married her, as he 
feels assur/*d that slui Avill drag him into tlie same abyss into 
which he liad himself been jircicipilalcd by her. Massiiiis^a 
resisls, wilh iirinness, Ihp orders of Jia‘lins and Cato, to re- 
linquish So]dionisba, as the caiilive of Rome ; but when 
Scipio, in his turn, prehS(‘s him, emjdoying alternately autho- 
rity, persuasion and frieiidshij), Massinissa, unable farther to 
excuse himself, yi(‘hl.^ to his evtrealies ; but demands j)er- 
mi.^3ion to fulfil the jn-omiM^ he had given to Sophonisba, not 
to d(‘liver her alive to the RomaiiS. He then sends to her, 
l y the liands of a messeng(*r, a cup of silver, with poison, 
hiiurming her, that as he could nut kcej) the first part of hi.-* 
promisf', lie at all events assures her of the second, and de- 
rdrijig Jh r if the oeca&ion should become urgent, to conduct 
herscH'in a manner worthy of her noble blood. Sophonisba, 
jn fact, aft('r having saerificed to Proserj)ine, swallows the 
jjoison, and returns on the stagi*, to die, in the arms of lu'r 
."i.-iter and of the women who coiiqio^sc llio chorus. JMassi- 
nissa, who liad not relinquished the hope of saving her, and 
who intended to r(!seue J.er in the night, and to transport her 
To Carthage, returns too lab* to execute his project ; but lui 
pluees her son and her si.>ter''iii safety.' The ])iece is not 
divided into acts and .scenes, because this division did Jiot 
‘xi>t ill the Grecian drama, and was subsecjnenlly invimtcd ; 
but the chorus, who constantly occupy the stage, and mingle, 
in the dialogue, sing, ^vhcnleft alone, odes, and lyric stanzas, 
vJiieh by dividing the action, give rcporsii to tlie j)ieee. 

Jt would, doubtless, be easy to iiiultijdy erilicisms on ihi^ 
piec.', writbm, as it was, in the infancy of tin*, dramatic art, 
and without jv knowledge of stage elfeet. 7t is unnecessary 
to animadvert either on the narrative, in ivhich Sophonisbiv 
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recounts to her sister the history of Carthage, from tlio nu’gii 
oi* Diilo to the second Punic war ; on the im])robability of a 
elionis of female singers «lilw ays occupying the stage, c’\(‘u 
Avlien the soldiers of the enemy enter the city as con(juci\yrs ^ 
on the entire w^ant of interest in the characters of Sy2)hax, 
Ladius, Cato, and Scipio liimself ; on the w^eakiiess of So- 
])!iunisba, who, on the day that her husband is made i)risoner, 
jiKirrics his tnciny ; or, in short, on the contemptible pai t 
asj«igncd to Massinissa. It is easy to any one to urge these 
defects, and there is no fear of their being imitated. Put it 
is to be regretted that tlic modern stage lias not proliteil 
more by the Greek model wliieh Trissino lias gixeii. Ilis 
elioriis, above all, is in the true spirit and charac' -*r of an- 
lifpiity. AVith the ancients, their whole lives were jiublic ; 
their heroes lived in the midst of iJieir fellow citizens, and 
their princesses amongst their women. The chorus, the 
friends and comforters of the unhappy, transport us to tlie 
ancient times and ancient manners. Wc cannot, and outrht 
not to introduce them into j/ieecs, of whieli the subjeet 
iiiodern ; but, in exeludiug them from those dramas uhi h 
are founded on tlie hi.story and 1113 lliology of the. aneienls, 
and substituting in their stead, llie pr(‘heiu*e of modern eon- 
liilaiits, we ascribe to the Greeks the customs and language of 
onr own age and of our own courts. 

Tlic poetry of Trissino is equall3^ dc'serving pf ])raisc. IL* 
had remarked that the Greeks, in llieir ])e>l works, tlid noi 
eonfinc tragedy to the st3'le of a dignified eoiiversation ; Init 
1: xi>he<l (ui it the riclnicss of llieir minK'rous metn^s, appl3’ing 
! in 111 to tlie various situations in which their actors xve'^ 
])hieed; sometimes confining them to iambics, whicli coptri- 
biiled only to a somewhat loftier expression ; and sometimes 
raising tlunn to the most harmonious Iju’ic stre plies. Tic saw 
alM) tiiat tlicy proportioned thellight of their imagination to 
the metre whieli tiny emplo3aMl; s])eakiiig, by turns, as orators 
f>r poets, and rising, in their lyric stroplies, to the boldest 
images. Trissino alone, among tlieir modern imitators, has 
invserved this variety. The usual language of his licroes is 
in sr;^oIfi, blank verse : but, according to the jiassiuns 
which he wishes to express, lie si'urs to tin' most varied forms 
of the ode, or canzone^ and by this more poetical hinguagi die 
juoves tliat the plcVisurc of the drama consists nbt wholly in 
e c 2 
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the imitation of nature, but also in the ideal beauty tluit 
puctic world which the author substitutes for it. 

Trissino, like the Greeks, has not •treated of a lovc-inti i^ue, 
but of a great political revolution, the fall of an ancient king- 
dom, and the public misfortunes of a heroine, who, to the 
pride of royalty, united the sentiments and virtues of acit'z«‘n 
of Carthage. He has placed this action before the eyes ol’ his 
audience, more strongly than those who hav*i «!uececd(‘d Iiiin. 
'Fhere are, it must he acknowledged, many recitals made by 
the messengers, and all arc too long; hut we see Sophonisha 
expecting- and reetdving the intelligcnec of the defeat of 
Syphax, and of the loss of her kingdom ; w'e sec her meet 
]\Iassinissi-, supplicate him, and obtain his promise of prot(‘e- 
tion ; we sec the Numidiaii prisoners conducted before the 
rtoraan Prmtor ; Massii>>sa, resisting Ltelius and Cato, but 
yielding to Scipio ; and Soplionisba, expiring on the stage. 
Ft is from this last scene that I shall borrow a fragment, to 
show the powers of Trissino in the pathetic. 

Sophonisba, led on the stage, After ha\ing swallowed poison, 
**ommcnds her memory to the women of Cirtha, and imj)lores 
Heaven that her death may eontribute to their repose. Slie 
bids farewell to the beloved light of day, and to the smiling 
face of earth. Turning, tlieii, to her sister Erminia, wlio 
requests to follow, and to die with her, she entrusts to luw 
care her infaid son, and obtains from hh’ininia a promise ih \t 
she will live for his sake. 

Sr.pjr. That thou thy pily is to iny heart 

Sweet solace, au<l to death 1 go rcsiuuM ! 

^ Vet, IVoin my liamls, receive my darling f.'n. 

hiiM. beloved gift, and from a hand beloved. 

Ilcnecforlh, let liim in thee a mother had. 

AVillingly, since of thee he is deprived. 

S<'i’ii. O son, sneet son, ’ hen of Lhy molher's hrea t 

Thun Jiast ino.^t need, ^’m torn fi-om thee for eve. 

S.-r. !^^oUo mi iiiace che ui sia di^posla 

l.)i compiaecrmi, or morirO conteula ; 

]Sla til, sorella rnia, piimicrauieni'; 

Frciidi '1 iiiiO tigliolin da la mia in /m. 

IhiM. (t da che cara man, che caro doiio ' 

Sor. (tia in vecc di me gli sarai inadie. ' 

Th’.M. C\)si faro, poielie di voi lia pri\o. 

() liglio, figlio, quando ]»iii hisogno 
Jlai dc la vita uiia, da tc mi pa. to. ■' 
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Fjum. Alas ! siicli sorrow who can e’er survive * 

Soph. Time is the iissuafcr of all monal grief. 

IjUM. Sister, 1 pray thee, let me follow thee ! 

Soph. Ali ! no, my cruel death may well suflice. 

JhiM. Fortune, how swift thou rohli’st me oP all blis.'.. 

O iny dear mother, thou art far away ! 

0 that I might, at least, behold thy face 
Oixce more, once more cmbitice thee, ere I die ! 

Ejim. Tliricc happy .she, whose lot is not to see 

This j'ruel stroke of fate ; for sorr(..v, when 
Narrated, carries not so keen a barb. 
f?oPii. () my fond father, brothers, all beloved. 

Long L it since I saw you, and, alas ! 

1 see ^>ou now no more. The god.s befriend you ' ' 
liii'r. All ! A\hat a treasure they must this day lo^e ' 

•Supii. Aly sweet Ermiiiia, in this mournful hour 

Thou art my father, brother, •ister, motber ' 

Li:m. Thrice happy could 1 hut for one sullice ' 

Swj'ji. Ah me ! my strength forsakes me, and I fcid 
Jjife ebb apace. 1 struggle, now, i\ith dc ith. 

Fm.u. Alas ! how heavy falls thy late on me I 

i'viiMJ. Ihit \>ho arc .>ou I wlicncc come they * and i\nom seek tie n ' 
Ihi.M Ah • wretched me ! what do thine ey<'.' behold ^ 

Tmi n. What ! scest thou not this arm tliat dnl^■^ me «b)\.n ' 


J'liM. Oime, como furb fra lanU doglia ' 

Svip. 11 tempo suol far lic\c ogui tiolorc. 
l‘h:M. Doh, laseiatcmi aip'or veuir con voi. • 

S<ir. lia^ta, beii ba:?t:i dc la inoil(* mia. 

I'hi'i. () fortuua cnidcl, di die mi pogli ’ 

() madi'c mi.i, ipianto loiitana siete ! 

Ahiien poluto a^essi iina .sol volta 
\'cderi i cd ahbia«*emr nc la mia morte. 

Liv I. I'Vlice ltd, fdicc, che non vede 

t>ii(‘s!o caso crmlel : eh’ assiii men grai 0 
Ci pare il mal die Bolameiite .s’ ode. 

O caro padre, o dolci mM JVatdli ! 
k^uaut' b dr io non \i vi«hli, no jiib m.ii 
VaL'gio a icdcre ! Idilio vi facci.a beli 
() (juanto, f|uanto ben perderann’ oru ! 

?>o!’. I'h'iiiniia mia, tu sola a quC'.to toinj>o 
.Ml sei pailrc, fratcl, sordia, c ma'h'c. 

Last,a, valc.-»si jiur per un di loro. 

I ' Or fecnto ben cho la virth mi iiianca 
A poco a poeo, o tiittav’a camraiiio. 

Ihi r. Quanto amaro b pgr me qiicsto vla^rgio * 

S(»r. (die vergio qui '! Cho nuova geiite b quo - d * • 

I’ini. ( )iine infelice ? Clio vedete voi * 

Fi»/. AT on vedete \oi qr.e-'to die mi lira ' 

• 9 Che 
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All ! whilhcr wiU thou snatch me? 13e not rude; 

I know my fate, and, Mnlliiiff, Willow thee. 

F-rm. O boundlcsa sorrow ! grici ineftiible ! 
r SoiMi. AVhy Aveep ye < Know \c not that all of oavl.h, 

AVlicn born to life, arc ilcstincd heirs of deaih ? 

CiiOR. Ah yes ! but thou art all untiii;eW snatch’d 

From life, and hast not reach’d thy fAi'^ntietli year. 

Soeir. A Avelcome boon never too soon arrives. 

Erm. Sad boon, that whelms us all in utter woe. 

Soph. SUtcr, apj)roa*-h, support me; for my brain 
Ts di/zy, and night gathers o’er my eyes. 

Erm. Kecliiic upon my bosom, sister dear ’ 

Soph. Sweet son ! Icav moments, and thou hast no more 
A mother. J\Iay the gods watch over thee ' 
l']R>r. All ! me I Avhat direful words arc these 1 hear 
Thee ntler ^ — Stay, ah • stay lc.avo ns not yet. 

Sopjf. A"ain Avish ! death i-lrags me on the darksome Avay. 

I'hiAr. Ah ! yet look up ! thy babe w’^ould kiss thy lips. 

(.’noil. A single look. 

Soru. Ah ! me, 1 can no more. 

Cnoii, The gods rcfcive thy soul ' 

Soph. 1 dfe — larcAvell ! ' 

'J ri.>.>ino also wrote acomcMly, after tlie ancient model, with 
all tlic personages of the pieces of Terence, and e\en with the 
chorus, wliich the Koinans, in their improvements, had cx- 

Chc f.ii ’ <lo\e mi ineiii? lo so ]»eii dove ! 

].a.scialiii jiur, ch' io me no vengo livo.* 

Kiim. O elie pictale, o die dolorc cstreino! 

Sop. A clie ])ianget(d Non sapete aiit’ora 
(-lie eio die naric<‘, a morte si dc.slina ? 

CoRO. Aim^ die (jiic.^ta ^ pur Iroppo per tempo ; 

* (Jh’ aiicor non side iiel vigc.sim’ anno. 

Slip. II ben, cs.'^er non |iuu troppo tempo. 

Frai. (‘he diiro ben cpiel ebe ci di.'^trnggc ! 

Sop. Aeeostat'‘vi a me, \c lio appoggiariiii, 

Cli'io mi senlo mencare ,"c gia la nolle 
Tenebrosa nc a icii nc gli ocebi mici. 
r.R.M. Appoggiatevi pur sopra 'I mio pel to. 

Sop. (J tiglio mio, tu non arai pin madre : 

Ella gia se nc va;,stalti con Dio. 

Erm. Oim^, die fosiv dolorosa ascolto ! 

Koii ci las< iate ai.cor, non ci la.Mciate ! 

Sop. I non po.^-so f.ir altro, 3 sono in vi;i. 

Erm. Al/alc il v’so a qncsto d*c A’i ba.«ei.'i. 

(’ )RO. Itiguardatdo un poco. 

Sop.' .. Aim^, non po>hO. » 

(’oRo. Dio vi raccolga in pace. 

So.'. Io A'iulo. Addiow 
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r*lu(]e<l from the stage. It is called I Him illimi f the everlast- 
ing twins, which appear yi all theatn s. lie also left a numLer 
of sonnets and ennzonij written in imitation of Petrarch, but 
little deserving of our notice. 

A Iriend of Trissino, Giovanni Rucellai, laboured with not 
less zeal, and often with more taste, to renflcr the modern 
Italian poetry entirely classical, and to introduce, into CA ory 
class of it, a pure imitation of the ancients. Born at Florence, 
in i47o, and allied to the house of Me'^iej, ho was emj)loy(*(l 
in alKiirs of state. After the elev''ation of Leo X. to the ponti- 
ficate, he entered into orders, without, however, obtaining, 
either from him or from Clement VJI., a cardinal’s Iiat, to 
which honour lie aspired. lie died in lo25, at the ca 6 tl (3 of 
St. Angelo, ol‘ which he was governor. 

11 is most C(4el)rated production if a didactic poem on Bees, 
of about fifleeii hundred lines, u4iich reecivCvS a particular 
iiitercst from the real fondness which Rucellai seems to liav(; 
entertjiined for these ercitures. There is something so sincere 
in bis respect for their virgin purity, and in his admiration of 
tb(i order of their government, that lie inspires us with real 
int< ro^t for them. All his descriptions are lull of life and 
Iriilb. 

’ 'I’lio (hsniptioii, which ftncdlai yives of the civil wavs of I he Jk'eii* 

I ' .. vlicmi*ly plcasiiii^. lie tliu< explains I he rcailiot way yf a 

' f"p to IliLii* hatdes : • ^ 

Dciny in)(, iiislaiit sci/.c a full-leaved ln’aneh, 

And (hi'ou^^li it ]>oni* a t'liow^.v, in niinuto drops, 
ilf honey iniin*’le»l, or tlio grape's rich juice. 

Frc iinishoil, yon .shall woiidorini^ ]>chold 
The furious warfare sinldeiily aj*pcascd ; 

And the two warrimc bands joyful unilc, , 

And foe oiiihraciin? Ibo ; each with its lips 
fjiekiiie; the otlicr’.s wiiis^s, Icct, anus, and hveasi, 

WJicrcin the Juseious intxUiro hath been sliod. 

And all iiichriafe with dcli^j^hl. As when 
The Sw'it/ers, in sedition, sudden sei/.e 
'riioir jinns, and raise the war-ery ; if a ni.in 
or jispcct grave, rising, with genllc voice 
Ueproving, mitigates their savage rai-f. 

^I’hon (o fhom fields full vases of rich 
Facli, in the foaming howl, plunges lii-, lij-s 
And hoanled chin; Iiis *ello\v, with fond KI'-s, 

Kmbraees, making sudden loagin- or liiic ' , 

And, wi'.li tite bounty of the grape o’o.p-; • 

Lbiiiking oblivion of their injmk '. 

^’oii 
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His poem is written in blank verse, but with great har- 
mony and graee. . The Bees themselves, who, it is said, dread 
the neighbourhood of an echo, forbiide him the usc of rhyme, 
lie tlius opens his poem : 

As bending o’er my lyie to sincr your praise 
In lofty rhymes, eliasie virgins, angels fair. 

That haunt the sparkling river’s flowery marge. 

At the first dawn of day, a sudden sleep 
>Surprised me, and in dreams 1 saw descend * 

A choir of your fair race, and from their tongue^. 

Yet redolent of honied sveels, these w'ords 
1 heard. O Friend, that honour’st thus ojir race, 

Slum, in thy dulcet verse, the barbarous rhyme . 

For well thou kmnv’st that image of the \ .)icc 
Which babbles forth from Echo’s airy ca\e, 

Was ever to our realm a hated foe.* 


Kon indngiar; i)iglia un frondoso ramo, 

E prestamente sopra quelle spargi 
lyriimtissima pioggia, ovc si truovi 
ll melc infuso, o 1 <lolcc amor do I’uva ; 
Che fat to questo, subito vedrai 
Non sol quetarsi il cicco ardor de T ira. 

Ma insiono unirsi allegro aiiibc Je parti, 

E r una abbracciar V altra, c con Ic labbr.i 
Lcccarsi V ale, i J)i^, Ic braeeia, il i)etlo, 
Ovc il dolcc sapor sentono spar>o, 

E luUe iiicbbriarsi di dolcc//a. 

Comb quaiido m^i rtuizzeri si muovc 
Scdizioiie, c chc si grida a T anne ; 

Sc qualchc uoni grave allor ^i lo\.i iu piv^u • 
E comiiicia a parlar con dolcc lingua, 
Mitiga i pcHi bail>ari c feroci : 

E il it auto f.i portaro ondaiiLi \a!^i 
Fieni di dolci cd odorati vini ; 

Allora ognuu Ic labbra c ’1 mento iiunivige 
Xe Ic quimaiiti la/..-c, ognuii con riso 
S’abbraccia o bacia, e faiino c pace c tregu:, 
Incbhriali da 1’ umor do 1’ u\a 
Che fa obbliar tiitti i passati ollraggi. . 

Mcntr era i)cr caiitar i vostri doiii 
Con altc -iinc, d V'crgineite caste, 

V’^aglie .iiigelfel i dell’ erbose rive ; 
l*roso dal soniio in sul spuntar dell’ alba. 

JSr a})par\e uii coro della vostra gen to ; 

E dal la lingua, ondc s’ accoglic il mele, 
Sciol.'ouo in cliiaro vcci quest c i»arole^ 

<) ‘ pirito aiiiico 


Fuggi 
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But it was as a tragio poot that Iluccllai attempted to tread in 
the Ibotstcps of liis fricn<]|Trissiiio, although in this r(*S[)ect 
ho aj)pcars to be inucli iidbrior to liirn. Two dramas of Ru- 
(•(dlai remain, written in blank verso, with a chorus, and a§ 
much resembling the Grecian pieces in their distribution, as 
a learned Italian could make them, at an epoch wh(;n the 
study of antiquity was the first of sciences. One of these is 
entitled Itosmonda, and tlie other, Orei<ics. Rosraonda, the 
x\ ife of Alboin, the first king of the Lombards, nho, to avenge 
lii*r lather, destroyed her husband, was a new subject fur the 
stage. Ruccllai altered historical facts sullieiently hapj)ily, in 
order to connect events which a long s))ace of time Iiad in 
reality separated; to unite more intiinalely caii.-'cs and elfects; 
and to describe tlie former relation of his character.-, to earli 
other. But ItoamondaiA only the slcetch of a trag('dy. The 
situation is not marked by any developemont ; liuK* is not 
given for the exhibition of the i)assions ; nor are they at all 
communicated to the s])eet}‘tors. Conversations and long 
dialogues usurp the place whieli ouglit to be i‘e-(‘rved fur 
aelion; and the atrocity of the charaet(T.s and cvenl>, which 
arc rather related than >Iiewn, forbids all sympathy. The 
other tragedy of Ruccllai is an imitation of* Euripides, and i*^ 
called Oirsfes, allliongh the subject is that known under the 
name of Iphigenia in Tauri^. But tin* example of ih(‘ Greek 
])oct has not availed Rucellai. lli^ ;)i<*ee is dMicumi in inn*- 
7'est, ill probability, and, above all, in action. The Jtalian 
• l amatisls of the sixt^enlli century, seem to liave aimed al 
eopying the defects rather tlian tin*, beauties of the (ireol - 
Jf there ehaiu'C! to he. in the dramas of tlie Greek?, any ifii* 
skilful exposition, or any recital of overwhelming tediou^rie?.-^, 
they nev(*r fail to take, it for their model. It would alnio?f 
apj)oar to have bejii their int<?ntiun that Sojdiocle.s and JOu- 
rij)ide< .slionld be received with hisses; and tiny .-.'imi tu 
wait, at tin' conclusion of llie jiiece, to inform ns that the jiart 
which has so vv(‘arie«l us is from the aiiei(;iits. Eiiri[)i(le.s had 
the fault (»!' multi]»lying moral pree<‘pts. and pliilo^ophi; al di.>- 
sertatioi^ ; hut one ol liis maxims is only bk(‘ tlie t('.vt 1 ; a 

Fimui lo rime, e '1 riii.lji»inl):ir .MUiei O 

Tu s.ii i>nr ehe T <lc la 

Clio rit<i)oii(lo dai o\o Keo all>eiy i, • * 

Stinxiie I'.eiiiieu fit dfl IJeg*' >. 
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oomnicntary in Rucellai. The chorus, which the ancient poet 
flevoted to generalise the ideas amt sentiments arising out of 
the action, became, in the hands of his Italian imitator, tlie 
depository of that trivial philosophy, to which sentiment is no 
less a stranger *than poetry. The o-eognilion of’ Orestes and 
Iphigeiiia is retarded and embarrassed to a degrec^of tedious- 
ness. No character is ])crfectly drawn ; i.e situation is 
managed in a manner to rentier it touching ; and the catastro- 
phe, the circumstance of the flight of Tphigenia and the 
Greeks, has not only tlic defect of not liaving been premedi- 
tated and foreseen, but even excites our laughter, instead of 
engaging, onr sympathy; since Thoas, alarmed at the ]»re- 
dietions of the prophetess, and plact'd under lock and key, 
with all his guard, suflers himself to be duped like the tutor 
of a comedy. 

The early Italian drama comprises a considerable number of 
pieces. But the pedantry which gave them birth, deprived 
them, from'dicir cradle, of all originality, and all real feeling, 
Tl^e action and the representation, of which tJic dramatic poet 
should never for an instant lose sight, are constantly neglected; 
and philosophy ami erudition u^urp the place of the emotion 
necessary to the scene. Alam.aflni, in his AnfifjoiiPt possesses 
more truth and sensibility than Rucellai, in his ; but 

he has rather translated than imitated Sophocles. Spcroiie 
Speroni d’Alvarolti wrofe a tragedy on the subject of Canace. 
the daughter of vRolus, whom lier fatlier cruelly punished lor 
an incestuous passion ; but this is scarcely the outline of a 
tragedy, and nothing more than partial conversations on tbe 
most calamitous events. There is, perhaps, a greater degree 
of talent in t\ie OtJclipits oi" Giovanni Andrea delf Anguillara; 
in the Jorasta and Marifuia of Ludovico Dolcc ; and, above 
all, in tlic Orbecche of Giovrtnni Battista Giraldi Cintio, of 
Ferrara. Tliis last piece, which was represented in the hon.-e 
of the author, in Ferrara, in 1541, excites and keeps aliv(^ 
our curiosity. In some scenes, it even awakes, in the minds 
of the spectators, iila\n , terror, and pity. But Giraldi com- 
posed Lis tragedies from tales of bis own inventio i, wliich 
j)ossessed neither truth nor probability; and the ArrcnopUi is 
as absurd as the (h'hecclip is extravagant. The soliloquies are 
dull and frigid ; we have dialogues, inslea<I of action ; ami a 
chorus of nrctcmlcd lyrics, which contain only coinmoii ideas 
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dotlied in rhymo, destroys nil sympathy as soon as it 
heard. I 

The inferiority of the Italia»is to the Spaniards, in dramatic 
invention, is rernark«able ; and particularly at the cpocli <yr 
their greatest literary glory, llicsc pretended restorers of 
the theatr^ conformed, it is true, to all the precepts of Ari- 
stotle, from the time of the sixteenth century, and totlie rules 
of classical poetry, even before their authority was proclaimed. 
But this avails little when they arc Wanting in life and 
interest. Viii cannot read those tragedies without insuller- 
ahle fatigue ; and it is difficult to form an idea of the patience 
of the spectators, condemned to listen to those Ion." dechmia- 
tions and tedious dialogues, usurping the place of the action, 
whieli ought to be brought before yieir eyes. Tlu 3 Spanish 
comedies, on the contrary, although extravagant in their 
plots, and irregular in their execution, always excite our 
attention, curiosity, and interest. It is with regret that we 
suspend tlic perusal of then* in the closet, and tlioy an; jiot 
less adapted for the stage, wli(;re tin; dramatic interest is 
throngliout maintained, and the spectator is always interested 
in the events passing before him. 

Mven the names of the dramatic pieces of Italy, in the 
sixteenth century, arc scarcely preserved in tlie records of 
literature. But posterity seems to have paid a greater 
respect to the memory of some of the' lyric; and*^pastoral pools. 
\rany of these have retained great celebrity, even after their 
ivorks have cease<l to be read. Such, araonght others, was 
the case witli (Bacomo Sanazzaro, born at Naples on the 
twent 3 '^-eiglitli of July, 14o8 ; who died, in the same cit^, *it 
the end of the year ir)liO ; and whose tomb, very n(;ar to that 
of Virgil, may almost be said to partake of its cehibrity. 
Although he belonged to a disfiiigiiished family,- he did not 
inherit any fortune ; owing all that lie enjoyed to the favour 
of the sovereigns of Naples, lie was early remarkable for 
liis prolieieney in Greek and Roman literature ; but his love 
for a lady of the name of Carinosina Bonifacia, the rest of 
whose hytory is wholly unknown, engaged him'lo write in 
Italian, lie celebrated this lady in liis Arrftdin, and in his 
sonnets ; and, when death deprived him of licr, lie renouHCcd 
the Italian muses fcir Latin composition. From#tliat tiTue, he 
was devoted to religious observances, which had before held 
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kittle place in his thoughts. The kings of Naples of the 
house of Aragon, Ferdinand I., 4A.lfonso II., and Frederic, 
loaded him with favours. The last of these princes presented 
Iiim with the beautiful Yijja Mcrgolhia^ where Sanazzaro 
delighted to realize his dreams of hap]>iiir'«;s, in an Arcadia 
of his own. ' But the wars between tfie Fn ngji and the 
Spaniards, in the kingdom of Naples, overwliftlmed him in 
common ruin with his benefactors. Faithful to the house of 
Aragon, lie sold aliftost all his possessions, in 'order to remit 
the proceeds to Frederic, when the dethroned king was sent 
as a hostage to France. Sanazzaro followed him thither, and 
shared his exile, from loOl to loOo. lie was destined to 
close the eyes of his royal benefactor ; and exjiressed his 
attachment for him, am^liis regret for his misfortunes, with 
a warmth of jiatriotism and courage, which do honour to his 
character. Ills Mergolina, to which Ikj had returned, was 
afterwards pillaged and wasted by the army of the prince of 
Orange, imtln'. service of Cha'-^es V. He passed the latter 
years of his life in a village of the Somma, one of the heights 
of Vesuvius. A Marchioness Cassandra, to whom he was. 
attached, resided th(!re also, but at the distance of a mile ; 
and Sanazzaro, a septuagenarian, never passed a day without 
visiting her. He died at the end of the year looO, ag<*d 
,-eventy-two. 

Tlic Arcadia of Sanazzaro, on which his rciiiitation prin- 
cipally depends, was begun by him in hi:5 early youth, and 
published In 1504, when he was forty-six years of age. A 
species of romantic iia^toral, in prose and willniut action, 
serves to connect twelve romantic .and j)astoral scenes, and 
twefve eclogues of .shepherds in Arcadia. lOacli part eom- 
luencc.s with a .short recital in c.cgajit pro.se, and ends with 
an eclogue in ver.se. In tlie .seventli, Sanazzaro himself 
ap[)c^ars in Arcadia ; he recounts the exploits of his family, 
the honours they' obtained at Naples, and how love had 
driven liim into exile. Thus, the ancient Arcadia i.s, to 
Sanazzaro, nothing ijiore than the poetical world of his own 
age. lie awakes, in the twelfth eclogue, as Ironna dream. 
The plan of this piece may be subject to entieis.m, but the 
exe.cution is elegant. Sanazzaro, iii.spircd by a .sentiment of 
tender ])assian, found, in liis own mind, that reverie of enthu- 
siasm that belongs to pastoral poetry. Tlic sentiments, as in 
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all idyls, arc sometimes trite and affected, though sometimes, 
also, breatliing warmth ^nd nature. The thouglits, th ? 
iniiiges, and the language, arc always poetical, except that lie 
lias too frccjuently introduced Latin words, which w'cre not 
tlich naturalized into the Tuscan^dialect. stanzas, ^\itR 

which each eclogue terminates, are generally upder tlicj lyric 
form of canzoni. The fifth, of which the three first stanza ^ 
arc here translated, on tlie tomb of a young .slu'plierd, ni;iy 
serve to compare the poetical feelings of, the Italians, wliicJi 
arc wholly derived from the imagination, wdth those of lli j 
North, in wdiich the heart has the greater sliaro. 

Ergasto tlius speaks, over tlie tomb of his deceased frieml : 

O l»viof as liricjlit, too early l>lcsf, 

Pure spirit, frocMl from mortal rare, 

•Safo in llic far-off mansions of tlA slv\, 

Tliore, >vitli that angel lake thy rest, 

'riiy star on earth ; go, take thy guenlon thoie ; 

'INigethcr quaff (h* immortal joys, on high, 

Seoriiiiig oiir niorlal dg'-^iiiy ; 

DihpJay thy sainted beauty brighi, 

’Mid tiiOrtO that ualk the stairy splitro-’, 

'I’ll rough seasons of iinrhanging Ncais ; 

J^y living foiinlairis, and by fields of ligld, 

Le.iding thy blessed tlo<*ks aborc ; 

And teaeii tliy shepherds here to guard tluir '-are v, ith love. 

Thine, other hills, and other grove-. 

And sti earns, and riier-; never d]\y, • 

On ulioso fit'sli banks thou plucks* llic aniuiaiitb tloivtin ; 
While following oilier loies-^ 


Alma beat a e lu lla 
(die, da legal'.- i .seioll i, 

Nuda salisii iie’ supcriii chioslii, 

Ovc eon la tiia stella 
'fi godi iiisiemc ae^^dla ; 

K lieta ivi, .selicriieiido i pen-ior i w-l.i, 

Quasi mi bcl sol ti niostri 

Tra li piil cliiaii spiiti ; 

il eo i vestigi i^anti 

(.’alebi Ic stellc errant i ; • 

7'i tra pure fonlane, c sarri ii.iiti , 
I'.i'.ei eelesli gregui, 

E i tuoi eari pastori indi eor.egci. 

Altri inouti, aliri piani, 

Alii'i bosclietti e ri\i, ^ 

Vedi iiel cieio, c piCt xioAclli fioii ; 
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Throu^^h sunny glades, the Fauna glide by 
Surprising the fond Nymphs in happier bowers. 

Pressing the fragrant llowci-a, 1 
Androgeo, there, singa in the summer shade, 
liy Daphiiis’,*ind by Mclibceus’ side. 

Filling the vaulted heawns wide 
With the sweet music made ; 

Wliilc the glad choim that round appear. 

Listen to his dear voice, we may no longer hear. 

As to the elm is his embracing vine. 

As their bold monarch to the herded kino, 

As golden ears to ilic glad sunny plain, 

Such wert thou to our shepherd youths, O swain ! 

Ivcmorselcss death ! if thus thy dames consume 
'riif'. best and lofticSt of his race. 

Who may escape his doom? 

AVliat shepherd over more shall grace 

■'riic world like him, ‘And with his magic strain 

Call forth the joyous leases u]>on the woods, 

(.>r hid tlio Avrealliing boughs embower the summer floods ' 

Tlicrc liay/: been more than editions of the Arcadia. 
At tlio ])rcsont clay, it is little read, as nothing is more oppo- 
i-iti* to the sj)irit of onr age, than tlie characteristic insipidity 
of jnistorals. Sanazzaro, besides his I./atin poems, 'which arc 


Altri Fauiii c Silvaui 

Per luoglii dolei estivi, 

tSeguir Ic Ninfe in pih feliei ainori , 

Tal fra soavi Odori 
Dolec eantando all’ omhra, 

Tril J)afni c ISfelihoo, 

Siedc il nostro vVndrogco, 

E di rai’a dolcc/./a il cielo ingoinbra , 

Ternpraudo gli dementi 

Col suun do’ iiuovi inusitati accenti. 

Lhialcja vitc all’ olmo, 

Ed agli armenti il toro, 

E r ondeggianti biailo a’ lieti eanipi , 

Talc la gloria c ’1 colmo 
Fostil del nostro coro. 

Aid eriida mortc ! c chi Ca ehc nc scampi. 

Sc eon tuCjfiamm^' a'vwampi 

Lc pill elevate cime i 

Chi vedrA mai ncl mondo 

J’astor tan to giocondo, 

Che, cantaiido fra iioi si dolei rime, 

Sparga il bosco di fronde, v 

E di bei rami induca onibra sh I’ondc ? 
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Ini'lily celebrated, and which he published under Lis acadoini- 
cal name of Aelius Synccruj, wrote many sonnets and ca)izo)ih 
In order to alford, to those' who do not read Italian, a sj>eei- 
men of the thoughts and imagination of a celebrated p^^et, 
whose name is often repeated, and whose works are little* 
read, a translation of one of his sonnets, which^he puts into 
the mouth of his deceased mistress, to whom he had been 
tenderly attached, is here given. 

Beloved, well thou knowVt liow many u yoiu- 
T dwelt with thee on earth, in Idis.sfiil love ; 

Now am 1 call’d to walk the lealnia above. 

And vain to me the world's cold shows appear. 

Eiillironcd in bliss, T know no mortal Icar, 

And ill my death with no sharp pan"s 1 strove, 

Save when 1 thoinj^ht that thou wort left to pro\e 
A joyless fate, and shed the hilfci^fear. 

But round i.hcc play.*' a ray of heavenly light, 

And ah ’ 1 hope, that ray sliall lend its iii<l 
To guide ihoe through the daik al)}s.s of night! 

Weep then no nioie, nor he thy heart. di-Muay’d^* 

WIu'ii elo-!) thy moital da\s in lond driight 
i\ly .'.oiil shdl ineei thee, in inni lo\e array’d.'' 

A new d(‘rt(;ription of poetry aro'^c in Italy, under Fi'aneeseo 
ih rni, which has retained tin; naie(i of the inventor, 'flie 
Italians alway.s attach the apiiellation of hernesfjttc to that 
light and elegant mockery, of wliich he set the exainjile, and 
wliieli ])erva(les all ids writing**. The* gaiety with ^^]liell he 
r(;c')unts serious events, williont remheing lliemvulgai, i.s lu.t 
c.'MilonndtHl by his eoiintrymcn witli the hiirlesciiie, to Avhicli 
it so novarly allied. Jt is, iibo\c all, in the Orhtmlo Inna- 

Vi.s.'^a tceo .'ou io iiiolli c molt’ anni, * 

^^Jn ijiiale .iinor, tu ’1 .*'ai, ihlo eonM)rte , 

Poi reei .*'0 il niio (it Ja uiiU'ta inorle. 

Ill mi M>llra.'5.-5C alii monilaiii iiiganni 

Se Ueta io goda no i h ’ati seanni, 

^’i ginro elie '1 morir non mi tu fort j, 

So non peu^aullo all.i tua eiuda soile, 

M elie .sol li la^eiava in lanli atUiiiiii. 

Ma la virlil eho 'ii to dal cicl riluec,v , 

* All i.i.ssar (jiicsto ahisso o.seuu) e eiceo 
Spero elie ti sara mac'.tra c duec. 

Non ])iariger piil : eh’ io saro scniprc ice-> ; 

M h(;lliL 4 ? ‘d fin della Liia liiee 
Veiiir vedrai me, c riinciiartcn mia'o 
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morato of the* Count Boiardo, remodelled by Bern! in a free 
and lively style, that we pcrceivo^tlie fulness of his genius. 
His other works, imbued, perhaps, with more eomic wit, 
trespass too freqiicntly on the bounds of propriety. Fran- 
eesco Bcrni was born about 1490, at Lamporccchio, a castle 
between Florence and Pistoia. We know little more of his 
biograpliy than what he relates himself, in a jesting tone, in 
the sixty-seventh canto of his Orlando Innarwrato, lie was 
of a noble, but -not ( pulent family. At nineteen years of age, 
lie went to Rome, full of confidence in the protection of Car- 
dinal Dovizio da Bibbiena, who, in fact, took little interest in 
his welfare. After the death of that prelate, being always 
embarrassed, he entered as secretary into the Apostolic, 
Datary.* He there found the means of life, but was oppres'^ed 
by an irksome employ, *to Avhich he was never reconciled. 
TIis labours increased, in proportion as he gave less satisfac- 
tion. He carried under his arms in liis bosom, and in 
pockets, wliole packets of letfters, to which he never found 

^ A low stanza-i have been solccled, displayin*^ at the same time 
tlieMt>]e and the poisonal cluraeter of lioriii. The author suppoi'C; 
that the pleasant idoroiitino oomi)anioii, by whom lie means to represent 
himself, meets (lie cavaliers in the e;i.stle of ,Mirth, in which Ari^aiil, 
llic magician, wislies to retain itugicro. 

Ci'cdcva il pover’ uom di saper fare 
Qin llo e-ercizip, c non ne sapea stracdo ; 

11 padron non pol& niai coni eiit. ire, 

E pur non U'^ci mai di qiiello inipaecio ; 

(iiianto pc,'i",l<» facca, ]iiCi area <la Jarc ; 

Aveva scin])rc in seno e sotto il ])raccio 
Dictro e innaii/i, di letlere nn fastclio, 
il scriveva, c sii.la\a.sL il ccrvello. 

<,!nivi aiiehc, o fu .e la diM;ra/ia. o '1 po;jo 
.Mcri“o suo, non ebhc (roppo hcnc : 

Certi benelii'ioli jivcva loco 

i\el paescl, clic er.in bri^lic e pciio . 

Or la lenipe.‘'la, or Vaequa, ed or il Ib'-o 
Or il diaM.'l T cniratc gli riticnc ; 

E eerie magre pcn.'.ioni avova 
Ondo,.mai rni qu.JIriu non riseoteva. 

Era forte eolleri »‘0 c Mlognoso, 
ftella lingua c del cor lihero c sciollo ; 
ijpn era avaro, non anibizioso. 

Era fedelo cd amoreiol molto : 


Dcgli 
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time to reply, llis revenues were small, and when he caii^e 
to collect them, lie frequently found, according to his own ex- 
pressions, that stor/MS, water, fire, or the devil, had swept 
th«m entirely away. His mirtlj, and the verses and tales 
which he recited, made him an acceptable member of society; 
but, whatever love he might have had for liberty, he remained 
always in a state of dcpendance. By his satires he made him- 
many enemies, the most vindictive of whom was Pietro 
Aretino, whom he, in turn, did not spare. lierni, who informs 
MS that his greatest pleasure was lying in bed and doing 
nothing, experienced, if we arc to believe common rumour, a 
dentil more tragic than we should have been led to expect from 
his situation in life. lie was the common friend of the Car- 
iliiial Ijipolito and the Duke Alessandro de* Medici, who were 
<^ousins-gcrman, and was solicited by the latter of these to 
jioison his relation. As he refused to participate in so black a 
crime, he Avas himself poisoned a few days aft(‘rwards, in the 

Dc^li amiui ainalur mir.iroloso, 

('o.si luicho c*hi in odio a\c.i lolto 
< idiava a liiiita c uiorhdo ; 

3la pill pronto er a amar eh’ a volor inal'* 
l)i persona era graiiilo, magro o sc liietto, 
liiinghe c sotiil Ic ganibc forte aveva, 

I’i M uaso grande, c ’I viso largo, e stretto 
Lo spa/Zio elic le ciglia dividova . * 

(’oueavo 1’ ocfliio avea azznrro c nolto. 
fia harba folta, quasi il naseondeva 
Sc ravesse portaCa, ina il pailrone 
Aveva con le barbe aspra qiicstioiic. 

Ncs.niu di scrvitil giammal si dolse 
Xb pill lie I’d niinico di costui, 

I'i pure a eonsumarlo il diavol tolse, 

Si inpre il tcniic fortima in forza all mi . 

Si’iiipro ohc coiiiaiidargJi il padron voLc, 
i)i non sorvirlo venue voglia a lui, 
t'oleva far da sc, non cumaudafvj, 
t’om’ un gU comandava era spacciato. 

('acce, mnsichc, fesU*, suoni c I'alli, 
tlioflii, nessuiia suite di piacerc * 

Troppo il niovea, piacevangli L cavalli 
Assai, ma si pasceva del vedorc. 

I’lic niodo non avea da compenilli ; 

Ondc r>suo sonuiio bene era in giaccro # 

Nndo, Inngo, disteso, o ’I sno lilotto 
Era iiou far mai n.ijl.i, e in lotto. 
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yCiir 1536. In iho same year, tlie Cardinal Ippolito was, in 
fact, poisoned by bis cousin. 

Berni liacl diligently studied ihe ancients, and wrote himself 
cTegant Latin verse. He hgd pnrilied his taste, and accus- 
tomed himself to correction. His possesses so much 

nature and comic truth, that we can easily imagine the enthu- 
siasm with which it is to this day adopted as a luodel. But, 
under liis hand, every thing was transformed into ridicule. 
His satire was almost always personal; and when lie wislicd 
to (‘xcite laughter, lie was not to be restrained by any respect 
foi* morals or for decency. His Orlando Innanioraio is 
ranked, bydlie Italians, among their classical poems. Berni, 
even more than Ariosto, treats chivalry witli a degree ot 
inoek(*ry. He has not, indeed, travestied the talc of Boiardo. 
It is the same tale sincerely narrated, but by a iiinii who 
cannot resist indulging in laughter at the absurd suggestions 
of his own genius. The versilieation i^i carefully fornunl ; wit 
is thrown but with a lavish hand; and the gaiety is more 
sportive than that of Ariosto ; but the two poems will not 
bear a eoiuparison in respect to imagination, colouring, rich- 
ness, and real poetry. I'lie other works of Berni are satirical 
sonnets, and CapitoU, in ter;:a. rima^ among which the eulogy 
on the Plague, and that on Aristoth*, are conspicuous. I'liey 
were prohibited, and, indeed, not without very good reason. 

Few men were more admired and obtained a greater share 
of fame, in the sixteenth century, than Pietro Bemho, who 
was born, at V(*nice, of an illustrious family, on the twenty- 
sir th of May, 1470. Connected in friendship with all the men 
of le/ ters and first poets of his age, he was a 1ov(t of the ceh’- 
brated Lucretia Borgia, dar filter of Alexander V 1., and wife 
of Alfonso, Dukv; ol' Ferrara ; and was a favourite with tlio 
Popes Leo X. and Clement VII., who loaded him with 
honours, pensions, and benefices. lie enjoyed, from the year 
1520, the title of Ilisloriographcr to the llepublicof Venice ; 
and Paul III. linally created him a Cardinal in 1539. Wealtli, 
fame, and the most hbnourable employs seemed to pursue him, 
and snatched him, in spite of himself, from a life of epicurean 
pleasure, which he did not renounce when he took the eccle- 
siastical habit. Ilis death was occasioned by a fall from his 
liorse, on the eighteenth day of January, 1547, in his seventy- 
bcvciith year. He was the admiration of his own age, which 
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jjlaced him in the first rank of classic aulliors.' llis fam^S 
Jiowcver, has since materij^ly declined. Bernbo, wlio had pro- 
Icsst'dly studied the Latin and the Tu jcan languages, and com- 
])oried, in both, with the utmost purity and elegance, was, ali 
his life, too exclusively occupied with words to support IIkj 
brilliancy of his fame, after the Latin was no longer cultivated 
with ardour, and custom had introduced many alterations in 
llie Tuscan. The style of Bembo, which was highly extolled 
in his lifetiniv% aj)f)ears, at the present day, atfected and 
greatly laboured. Wo arc aware of his imitations in every 
line, and seek in vain for an expression of genuine sentiment. 
lS"(‘ither is he distinguished by depth of thought, or by vivacity 
of imagination. Ihi has as})ired to rank himself with Cici*ro 
in Latin jwose, and with Petrarch jyid Boccaccio in Italian 
poetry and prose ; but, however great tin* resemblance may 
be, we instinctively distinguish the original from the copy, 
iind the voluminous writings of Bemho now liiid few readers, 
llis History of Venice, in t’ 'elve books, his hdteV's, and Jiis 
dialogues, iu the Italian language, are among the best of Ms 
lirose works. Ills Cani^iHiivre may bear a coni])arisr>n with 
that cf Petrarch, llis conversations on lov(*., which ho en- 
titled A.'iolant^ ami which are iiiierspersed with [)oetry, ap- 
proa<;h to the style of the tales of Boccaccio. The singular 
purity of style, on which he prides himself, and^whieh liis con- 
Icinporaries acknowledged, has not, on all occasions, pn'^erved 
h'*’n from conoUil and atfectation.* Occasionally, howe\ er, we 

' \Vi‘ iiia^ iiislancc llic Tollowing vciscs of Porottino, in the Ai>ohniiy 

Ihi. 12. * 

Qiiand’ io pciiso al niartirc. 

Amor, <*hc tu lui dai gravos-o c forte, 

Corro IK'F glnie a rnorte, 

(^8i speraiido i iiiiei tlaiiui fiiiire.' 

Ma poi ell’ io giungo al panso 

Oil’ porto ill (piesto mar d’ ogni toimcuto, 

Taiito piacer no scnio 

CJio I'alina si rinforza cd io non passo. 

Cosi i1 viver m’ aiicide, * 

(>osi la morlc mi rilornu in vita ; 

O miseria indnita 

Che r lino apiiorta c V altro non rceido. 

Tn another canzone, he bewails himseb’, as a vietfm to the two 
extremes of torture, in the ilames of love which scorch him and iu 

• !>' i> • 

r 
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(vnd ill Iiim not only imagination, but real sensibility.’^ Hi'; 
J^atin poems are in nigh esteem, an\l he was sufficiently muster 
of the modern tongues to liavc also attempted Castilian ver>e.t 
• The same age gave tl^e name of Unico to Berria^-do 
Accolti, of Arezzo, born before 140^. and who died alter the 
year 1534. 'Whenever this celebrated poet announced his 
intention of reciting his verses, the shops were* sliut up, and 
the people flocked in crowds to hear him. He was sur- 
rounded by prelates of the first eminence ; a body of Swiss 
troops accompanied him ; and the court was lighted by 
torches. But, as Mr. Koscoe has justly remarked, there 
wanted hut one circumstance to crown his glory — that hi> 

ilie fears wliich inundate him; and he thus alftrlcdly »'oiu-liidcs flir 
lu'oco : • 

Chi tiddc mai tal sorlc, 

Teuersi in vita uii iiom, con doppia uiortc 

• The followiiif? stanza, from a canzone of IJoniho, may, it ap])cur- 
me, he poaited out as comprising 'his two-fold men*. Aoofnni, li. i. 

1 ‘- 

(2ualor due ficre, in solitaria piagLfia, 

CJirscn pascendo scmplicctte c snello, 

Per I' erha verdo, scorgo di lontano, 
l’!an;rcndo lor comiiicio: O lieta e 
Vita <1’ amanti, a voi ncmichc stcllo 
N on fan vost ro sperar fallaco o \ aiio. 

•IJn l)osco, an inciulc, iin piano, 

ITn piaccr, un dcsio, sempre vi teno 
lo <le la donna luia quanto son liingo ' 

\Mi ! sc pictfi vi pungc, 

Date udienza inscnic a Ic mic pcnc; 

E ’iitanto mi riscuoto, c vcijfgio, csprcN^o 
Che per cciear altriii, xicrdo me sIcsm). 

4 AI)Out the same time the c ample of the Italians produced a « haugc 
in Spanish poetry. Ihit Beinho, in his Castilian verses, of which Jie lia^ 
left a con>idcr:ihle numher, retained the old naUonal rhythm, as, 
jiialMico, in the following Villanriro : 

O muerte (pic suclcs scr 
Be todo ’ mal rceohida. 

Agon pv"dea volvcr 
' ' 1^1 i 1 aiigustias cii plazcr 

(.^on tu penosa venida. 

Y puesto que t-u Iicrida 
A autil mucric condeiia, 

" I No cs dolor tan sen medida 

i'll (pie da fin a la vida 
Como cl quo la tienc cu peua. , 
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Avorivs hatl porirhcd with .himself. 'Fheh' .styl (3 is hard and 
poor; Ills imiiizcs arc forced, and liis taste is perverted hv 
affectation, lie lias left us a comedy, La Vinjinia ; soi-^e 
<)(«taves and tr.rza rima ; soixA3 lyric poetry ; and .>o:ne 
'^Ira inbuilt^ or cpi^^raiiis. 

It is not by the side of these evancscc'iU poets that av(' 
must rank tlie illiistriou^ secretary of the Florentine republic, 
tiui ;^n'at Nicolo Maeliiavelli, -whose nar-.e is in no dang(‘r o! 
being buried in oblivion. This celebrity is his due, as a man 
of profound thought, and as the most elocpient hijstorian, and 
most .skilful politician that Italy has prodiuied. Jliit a di>- 
ti notion h‘ss enviable, has attached his name, to the infainou- 
principles which he developed, though probably Avith good 
intentions, in his treatise, entitled 7T Prinnpo ; and his nann* 
is, at the. present day, allied to every tiling false and perlidiou- 
in polities. 

i^Iachiavclli was born at Florence, on the th»i‘fl of IMay. 

I lt)9, of a family v/hich had enjoyetl the first olhees in tla* 
Uepublie. We arc not accpiaii.ted with the history of ili•^ 
youth : but, at the age of thirty, lie entered into public busi- 
ness, as elianccdlor of the state, and from that time lie wa- 
constantly employed in public alfairs, and particularly in em- 
ba«isic.-\ lie was .sent four. tiine.s, by the Uepublie, to tlii* 
<'ourL of France; twice to the Imperial court; and twice to 
that of Horne. Among his ernba.ssies to the .smaller prinei^- 
of Italy, the one of the longe.st duration was to Cajsar Borgia, 
whom hci narrowly obsei’ved at the very important period 
when this illustrious villain was elevating himself by flis 
Crimea, and whose diabolical policy he had thus an oppfrrtii- 
nity of studying at leisure. In the midst ofthe.se gra\e 
oecupation.s, his satiric gaiety •did not forsake him ; and i( 
was at this period that he composed his comedies, his novel 
of JJelfagor, and some stanzas and sonnets which are not de- 
liident in poetical merit, lie had ^a contiiderablc share in 
directing tlie councils of the Ih'.public, as to arming an<i 
forming»its militia; and ho assumed more 'pride to himself* 
from this advice, which liberated the state from the yoke of 
the Condottkri, than Irom the fame of his literary work.'^. 
The iiilluciico to fvhicli he owed his elevation yi the Floren- 
fine Hepublic, was that of the free party which contested the 
.noAver of the IMedici, ijnd rt that tiri^e held them in exile. 
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Wiion the latter were reealletl in V312, Machiavclli was de- 
])rivcd ot‘ all his employs and ^ banished. J le then entered 
into a conspiracy as^aiiist the usurpers, which was discovered, 
and ho was put to tlie tortunr, but witliout wresting Iroiii liihi; 
by extreme agonies, any confession uln’cli could impeach 
c'ither himself or those who had confided in his honour. 
Leo X., on his elevation to the pontificate, re.itored him to 
liberty. ]Macliiavclli«has not, in any of Iiis writings, testified 
his resentment of th(j cruel treatment he experienced, lie 
seems to have, concealed it at theliottora of his heart ; but wi‘ 
easily perceive that torture had not increased his love of 
princes, aiM that lui took a ideasure in ])ainting them as he 
had seen tliem, in a work in Avhich he feigned to instruct 
them. It was, in fact. After having lost his emjdoys, tliat 
lie wrote on history and ])olitics, with that profound know- 
ledge of the liiiman heart which he liad ae(iuii*iHl in public 
life, and with the habit of nnwcjjving, in all its intricacies, 
the political perfidies which then prevailed in Italy. He do- 
ilicated his treatise of the PrhicipCy not to Lorenzo the 
jMagiiilicent, as Boutterwek, by a strange anachronism, has 
stated, but to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the proud usurper 
of the liberties of Florence, and of th<i (‘states of his bene- 
factor, the Ibrincr Duke of Urbino, of the house of Kovcrc. 
Lorenzo thought himself profound when he was crafty, and 
energetic when lie was cruel ; and iMachiavelli, in shewing, 
in his treatise of the Prhiripe, how an able usurper, who is 
not restrained by any moral principle, may consolidate his 
poVer, gave to the, duke instructions conformable to his taste. 
TheVriie object, liowever, of Machiavedli could not be to se- 
cure on his throne a tyi\.at whom lie hated, and against 
whom he had conspired. Nor^s it probable that he only yiro- 
posc(l to himself, to expose to the yieople the maxims of 
tyranny, in order to render them odious ; for an universal 
experience had, at that time, made them known throughout 
all Italy, and that diaboli"'al policy, which Machiavclli reduced 
to a system, was, in the sixteenth century, that ol all the 
states. . Tliere is, in his maimer of treating the subject, a 
general feeling of bitterness against mankind, and a contempt 
of the 'human, race, which induces him to address it in lan- 
guage adapted to its despicable and depraved condition. • lie 
applies himself to the interests, and seliisu calculations of 
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i-nankinJ, since tliey tin not deserve an appeal fo their enthu- 
and moral .seiis(‘. lie e.stablisljcs' ])riiiciples in theory, 
'ivliieh he, knows liis readers will reduce to ])raelice ; and he, 
exhihita tlic play of the Jiiiman passions ''’ith an energy a«d 
Ci(!arncss wliich require no ornament. 

'idle l^rincipe of IMachiavelli is the best- known of Ids 
political WQvks, but it is neither the most jirofound, nor tin-, 
most consideiable. Ilis tlu*ee books of discourses on the lir>t 
Decade of Tiivy, in which he investigates the first causes of 
the poAver of the Roinans, and the obstacles Avhich have irn- 
pi'ded other nations in a similar career, discover an extensive 
knoAvledge, a great perspicacity in judging of men, and a 
powerful talent of mind in ab.'^tracting and generalizing ideas. 
Tin* most profound political observations, whiith have been 
written since this epoch, in any language, have bei'ii derived 
from these early meditations of Maehiavelli. As in this 
work ho goes much more directly to his ol)j(*et, and as lie did 
not write either for a tyrant or for a free ]>eople. but for every 
lionest mind wliich loves to rt‘neel on the destinies of nations, 
this hook is, in conseijnenci*, more moral in ])rinciple, though 
<‘ontaining lessons not les.s jirofound ; nor has it ineurr^d, on 
1 In?, part of thechiireli or ofsociely, the same nnatlienia wliich 
some tiim; after the death of IVlaehiavT'lli was pronounctal 
against Ids treatise of the Pnnnpc. 

It Avas also at this period of Ids lift* that ]\raehiavelli Avrotet 
his Ilisiory of Florence, dedicated to Pope (Jle,ment VII., ainl 
in which he instructed the Italians in the art of uniting the 
eloijuence of history Avith depth of reflection. I le has attached 
himself, much less than his predeees&ors in the same li^ie, to 
the narration of military events, lint his A\^ork, as a hi. story 
of jiopular ])a.s.sions and tumult.s, is a masterjdece, and 
Maehiavelli lias completed, By this noble exanqile of ids 
theories. Ids analysis of the human heart. He Avas agabi (*jn- 
jdoyed in public affairs by the Pojie, to Avhom In* dedicated 
Ids hook, and Avas charged with tlie.direction of the fortiflea- 
tion.s, AA’hcn death deprived Id.s country of liiiif farther se^vici's, 
on the vVcnty-sccond day of June, 1527 , three ’years before 
tJie termination of the Fiorentiiic Rejiuhlie. 

Maehiavelli might have rendered himself illustrious* as a 
comic Avritcr, if -Ifc had not preferred political ^aine. "He has 
left three comedies, Avhich, by the novelty of the jilot, by the 
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strength and vivacity of the dialogues, and by their adniirablf^ 
delineation of chararticr, are far su^rior to all that Italy liad 
then, or has, perhaps, since produced. ^Vfi feel sensible, in 
perusing them, of the talent of the master wlio conceived 
them, of the elevation from which their author judges tlie 
beings whom *lie has depicted Avith so much truth, and of 
Ills profound contempt for all the duplicity ai’d h^^pocri^y 
which he so faithlully exposes. Two monks in particular, 
a brother Tirnot^o, wlio appears in the two lirst, and a 
brother Alberico, ])rotngonist of the third, are represented 
Avitli a vivacity and accuracy which have, left nothing to tlie 
invention of the author of the Tarlttfc. It is to be regretted, 
that puhlfc manners authorized, at that thru*, such an 
extreiiKi license in theatrical representations, that it is im- 
jiossible to* give even an anal 3 ^sis of these comedies. Iii.s 
tale of Jielfafjor^ or the dcAul, who takes refuge in hell to 
avoid a scold, has been translated into all languages, and 
reinodcilled rn French by La Fon^^aine. Ilis poems are more 
reniarkable for vigour of tliouglit, tlian for harmony of style, 
or grace of expression. Some are composed of historical 
facts ^vcivi lied, and others, of satirical or burlesque frag- 
in(ints. Hut the pleasantries of the author are generally 
mingled Avitli gall, and wJien lie indulges his humour, it is 
always in deri>ion of the human race. It was thus that he. 
wrote the Carnival Songs, to be recited by difterent troops 
of masks ; each dance, having a song or an ode, appropriated 
to its character and to its disguise. In the streets of 
Florence there were successively seen, on the tilumpliant ears, 
despairing lovers, ladies, the spirits of the blest, licrniits, 
fruit-sellers, and quacks. They were connected by a kind 
of dramatic action, hut adachiave.lli contrived that they 
should be precc<led by a chorus of demons ; and avc seem to 
recognize tluj writer of the I^rhicipo in tJie inorose .manner in 
AvJiieh he introduces this annual and popular feast. 'I’he. 
following are thc3 opening ^lanza.'i : 

Driven Iroin ll.o Tnuiibions of immortal 

Angels no more, the fate ' 

Of pritle waN ours. 

Yet claim 'wc here, in thi.-*'^ 

' ‘tii'i r!iiiiiri(», (u* lion siani pin, .'•pirf f’hcal i, 
i vi \‘x < i]ierhiii no-lra 

- * Pair 
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Your rii»lc and ravaj^ed sta<.o, 

iMoro torn with factio’ and fierce i) 0 \vcrfi < 

< )f vengeance than our realms of hate, 

The rule we lost in Heaven, o'er man helow. 

Famine, Avar, blood, fierce cohl, and tieret,.- lire, 

Lo ' on your morlal heads. 

The vials pour our hands that never 1 ire : 

Ainl we, w'hile the glad season sprends 
^rhe feast and dance, arc with you now. 

Ami mu>t with you remain, 

'Po foster grief and pain, 

\nd plague you Avitli fresh avocs, and eiimes that bring fi>rtli Avoe. 

Some siinililnde may, perhaps, ho remarked between 
iMaehiavelli and a man ol* this time, Pietro Aretino, wh()s<i 
name Inis aeqniivid an infamous celebrity, 'fhose who are. 
?iot ac(iuainted with tlui works of eitjier the one or tlie othe.r, 
rt'gard them both Avith equal horror ; the first, as the abettor 
of political crime, and the other, as having made a boast ol 
his impiety, immorality, and profligacy. A comparison, 
Iiowever, cannot 1x5 admitted I)(»tween them. Aretino was ii 
man of infamous character; iVIaehijivelU was, at tlie wor^l, 
<jnly a culpable writer. Su(*h, however, was the power ol 
wit, and tlie favour shown to poets, in the sixteenth cenUiiy, 
that Charles V., Francis J., and the greatest men of the agi*. 
huidixl ’Aretino Avith honours, and admitti^d him to their inli- 
niaey. An aekriowledged fninid of Leo X,^ and (dement 
VIL, he Avas recommended to Paul III. by his son, the I)uk(‘ ^ 
ol Parma, as disserving a cardinafs hat, and had nearly 
attained that distinction, on the death of Paul, from his sue- 
eessor Julius III. Ilii composed, during a considerably lo^g 
life, (1492 to 1.557) a great number of Avorks, Avliieh^are 
scarcely read at the. present day. * Some of these OAved their 

Djilf alto e somim? eiel tutli seacciali ; 

F 'n (jue.sta terra A o.sira 
Abhiam pre.so *1 govoriiu. 

Perdu: (pii si dimosfra 
Confiisioric c duol pifi di« ’n iureni.). 

E fame e guerra, c sanguc e ;;lrIaeei(*,o loco 
.Soi)ra eiasciiii mortalc 
Abbiam iiiesso iiel iiioiido a noeo a poco ; 

F ill (|iies(o earnoA'alc 
Ve^Tiiaino a star eon \oi, 

Perehc di eiaseuii iiimIc 

Ftati siiuno c sarcin priueipio nod 
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reputation to tlieir (extreme licentiousness ; others, to tlie 
caustic satire with which he attai’kcd his powerful enemies; 
jiiany, Avliich were purcliased at an extraordinary price by 
•reigning sovereigns, arc filled with the most base and de* 
grading flatteries; and others, in no small number, ani 
devotional i^ieces, whicli the author, an enemy to every 
I’cligious faith and to all morals, wrote oniyubeeaus(i they 
brought him a larger sum of money. Notwithstanding this 
profligacy of ml'.id And lu'art, Aretino received from his con- 
lemporaries the epithet of 7/ J)ivino. l*ossessedof assurance 
of every description, he adopted this title himself, repeated it 
on all oc(,‘asions, and attacdied it to his signature as a person 
attaches a title to his name, or takes an addition to his arms. 
II is life was sullied l)3'’^every specie's of vice. Jlis (uiemies, 
wlio found they (;ould not wound the honour of* a man who 
professed to have none, were obliged to have recourse to 
personal chastisement, which, in consequence, he frcquentlv 
underwent. At otlicr limes, he drew on himself more serious 
attacks. At Kome, a Bolognese gentleman struck Jiim with 
his poniard, and lamed him for life. Bietro Strozzi, a mar- 
shal of France, against whom he had written sonn*. satirical 
pieces, tlireatened to have him assassinated in his bed ; and 
the unfortunate Aretino shut himself up in his houses, in in- 
exyircssible terror, and thus led a yndsoner’s life, until Strozzi 
had (juitted Italy. 'Uintoretto, whom he had attacked with 
his accustomed virulence, accidentally ni(iOling him near Ids 
house, and feigning ignorance of what he had written, told 
l^im that he had long wished for an opportunity of painting 
his, portrait. lie led him into his house, jilaced him on a 
chair, and suddenly preseT^ting a pistol, advanced against him 
in a menacing .^.ttitude. “ Ilow now, Giacomo!” cried the 
terrified poet. “1 am only taking your measure,” gravely 
ans\/ercd the painter ; and added, in the same tone, 1 find 
you just four and a half pistol lengths.” lie then bade him 
instantly depart, an injunction which Aretino lost no lime in 
obeying. It seemed, indeed, probable that be would have 
<lied either by the dagger or bodily chastisement, lint he was 
reserved for a lighter death. He had some sisters at Venice, 
whos^. lives were as dissolute as his own. A person was one 
day rccounthig to him some of their am^brs, and he found 
them so comic, that he threw himself back witli violence in 
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liis clialr. 1'lie cliair fell backwards, nis bead was struck 
a,'j;ainst the inarhle iloor, and he died instantaneously, at tin* 
ai^c. of sixty-five. 

'Vlii; dramatic j>icces of Aretinc^ are the, only works of his^ 
which can be said to have contributed to tlie advaneeniont of 
letters in Italy ; and it must be allowed that tliey are sonie- 
tiines sini^ulaily attractive. In spite of all the disgust whicli 
the character of the author inspires ; in .spil(‘ of the, (‘Ifrontery 
witli wliich, even in these comedies, lie liy turns .sets himself 
above all the laws of decency in sjx'aking of others, and those 
ijf inodt'sty in speaking of hiinsidf ; in ^[>ite, ol‘ tin' gross faults 
in lh(‘- conduct, and, almost always, of lln*, want o<* interest 
in liis characters, of ptjrspicnily in tlie plot, and life in tin) 
action ; we still find in his comedVriS a genuine dramatic 
talent, an originality, and often a gaiety, rarely met witli in 
the early dramatic writers of Italy. Aretiuo probably owed 
Ills itnn'it in great part to the absence of all imitation, lie 
hjid neither the Greek nor Latin modeds b(;fore hit eyes ; he, 
dej)ictcd human nature merely as he, saw it, with all its vie^s 
and all its deformity, in a eorrupted age ; and, inasmiieh as, 
like. Aristo])lianes, lie eoidiiKHl Jiiiiisclf to lh(‘ manners of liis 
own time, lie bears a greater resornhlanei* to the Athenian 
dramatist than they who have taken him for their imni' diato 
niodtd. In his eoniedies, Aretino makes eontyiual allusions 
to local circumstances ; he jiaints nmlisgnisedly the vices ol' 
tin, great as widl as those of llie people ; and, at the same 
time that he mingles his satires with the lowest flattery, in 
order to yn-ocurc for himself the protection of tiie great, or 
remunerate them for the money he luul obtained from th^an, 
li(* always preserves tlie picture of the, gimeral dissoluteness 
ot' manners, and the loose jirinciyles ol’ the ag;, with .singular 
truth and vivacity of colouring. From no other source can 
we obtain a more correct insight into that abandonment of all 
morals, honour, and virtue, whicli marked the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This age, so resplendent in literary glory, prepanal at 
the sarac^ame the corruption of taste and of geniijs, of senti- 
ment and of imagination, in destroying all that Italy had 
hitherto preserved of licr ancient laws. 

As we are compelled to pass over many illustrious aujhdrs, 
leht we should fatigue the reader by u barren ciAiineration of 
names, we shall eojiclude this list by a sliort notice of Teolilo 
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bottrr known by the naijje of Merliuo Coccajo. lie 
WMS the inv(Mitor of the macaronic poetry, a species not h\ss 
])(ii‘>\v the burlesque, than the JJc7't}f*sque is above it. It is 
’’diilicult to say ^Vlletller t/iese iioems arc Italian or Latin. 
The words and phrases are chosen fi-oiu the most vulgar of 
the loAV Italian dialects ; but the terminations are Latin, as 
is also tin; measure of tlie verse ; and the v\ it consists iii 
Icndiiii^ to a coni[>()^ition and to ideas alreadj’- burlesque, tlu' 
lan,irua ‘40 and the blunders of an ignorant scholar. Tin's 
l idiculous style, supported by great vivacity, but often by 
pleasantries of very bad taste, had a prodigious success. Mer- 
lino Coccyijo had many imitators; and macaronic versi's have 
l)e(‘ii written, formed of Latin and French, as his partook of 
J/itiii and Italian. Tlie induction of the physician, in the, 
j}fa/a(Jti Tmnfjb}(ure^ is in this macaronic language. Folenni 
was born in the state of IMantua, and was a Benedictine monk, 
but escapt'd from liis convent to follow Ids mistress. After 
a lapse of chiveii years, spent th an irregular life, Folengi 
p'-turned to his convent in 1526, and sought pardon for his 
errors in tlie composition of religions poems ; in one of which, 
amongst others, in octave verse, on the life of Christ, we find 
considerable strength and elegance. There are also bcautii s 
in some passages of his macaronic verses, but it reituircs no 
small degree fd* (jourage to look for them. 

AVc shall not speak at length of Baldassaro Castigliono, 
1:it‘ celebrated author of the CortegiariOy wlio exhibits in id.s 
verses both grace and sensibility ; of Francesca Maria Molza 

Modena, whose Avholc life was consecrated to love and tlie 
Muses, (1487 — 1544), and whom many critics have placed 
in the first rank of the ric poets of the age; of Giovanni 
JMauro, a burlouque poet, a friend and imitator of Berni ; nor 
of Nicolo Franco, who, after having been brought up in the 
school of Aretino, liad a furious quarrel witii him, but attacked 
at the same time, with not less effrontery than his rival, both 
the government and rlublic morals, in such a manner that 
Piu? V., to put an^eliectnal stop to his paBijuinades, caused 
liim to be banged in 1569. Nor shall we pause to notice the 
Latin poets of this period. Sadoleti, Fracastoro, Pontano, 
and ITda, all of whom, by the purity of their language, by 
the elegance*' of their taste, and often by tlieir classic genius, 
have approached the autl.ors of antiquity whom they had 
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taken for models. The greater part of these Have \Yritteii 
])oems on didactic subjects. This kind of edniposition appears; 
ill fact, to suit better than any other with authors wlio sub- 
mitted their genius to prescribcd^rules, and wlio, wisliing to. 
restore a nation and a literature which would not harmonize 
with tlieir own age and manners, have in their iioems studied 
inoi-f^ tlie foriii than the substance. Nor sliall we further 
speak of several distinguislied historians of this e]>och, Oiovio, 
Nardi, and Nfirli ; nor of a man more eele jrated and uni- 
versally read, Francesco Guicciardini, whose history is 
quoted, (‘.ven at the present day, as a school of jiolitics, and a 
model of judicious criticism. In works of this nature, the 
literary merit, that of expression, is only secondary. Tt is 
from their profoundness of thought, rfind their vivacity, that 
we assign a rank to historiiins ; and, in order to pass an 
opinion on Guicciardini, we should be oblig(‘d to go beyond 
the bounds which we have prescribed to our.selves, on a sub- 
ject already too extensive in itself. • 

AVc shall conclude this review of Italian literature of tl)c 
sixteenth century, by some remarks on the ])rogress of the 
comic drama. TJiis branch of the dramatic art, which arose 
at the beginning of the ago, if it was not brought to [icrfec- 
tion, had at least rapidly a<lvanced. The first pieces wen*, 
little more than pedantic copies of the Latin comcidy. 'J'hcy 
wore represented at the expense of the Courts, Tijefore learned 
audiences. But at the end of a little time, although we do 
not know the precise period, troops of mercenary comedians 
possessed themselves of these dramas, and recited tlicm b^- 
ibi-e tlic public, who paid for their scats. From that tyne, 
the taste of the public became a matter of greater importance 
to the actors and to the author?^ It was no 'ong(;r sullicient 
that a piece was made conformable to the ruhjs which th(j 
critics pretended to have deduced from tlie ancients. It was 
also requisite that it should interest or amuse. Machiavelli 
and Pietro Aretino had shown how daughter might be ex- 
cited by 4I1C delineation of modern manoicrs^tnd vices. .The 
example of Terence was gradually neglected, and a crowd of 
autliors undertook, with less erudition, indeed, but with more , 
vivacity, to entertain the public. I'lie most rcmi^rktlble 
amongst them was Anton Maria Grassini, of Florence, sur- - 
named II Lasca, (the name of a lioh), who endeavoured to 
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^ive to his native drama manners and rules entirely national, 
and who overwlielmed with ridicu¥e both tlie pedants and the 
Petrarchists. lie ridiculed, iathe lirst, tlie hard and starched 
imitation ot‘ the ancients ; in the second, their Platonic Iqye, 
the devotion to their mistresses, and the tender mysticism 
which rendtfred all tlieir lyric po(;try equally insi})id and 
affected. A great nimibcr of comic aiiihors lollowcd in the 
footsteps of Lasca; Giovanni llattista Gelli, Angelo Kircn- 
:inola, Ph*ancosctr' Dfimbra, Salviati, Caro, and* many others. 
Ijcontius Allacci, iti his Dramaturgy, enumerates more than 
a thousand comedies composed in Italian in the sixteenth 
<*('ntiiry ; and Uiecoboiii assures us, that between the periods 
of 1500 and 17«36, more than live thousand were printed. 
But amidst this prodigiqns number of writers, Italy does not 
boast a single great comic genius. If the early authors of 
this class were justly reproached with pedantry, those who 
followed were equally chargeable with ignorance and in'gli- 
gcnce. C<Fatent to draw laughtf/. from the populace by their 
co;xrse and unpolished jests, they r*ciounce the art of dispos- 
ing and unravelling the plot, and of giving a true delineation 
of character. 

These comedies, so numerous and so indifferent, almost all 
arose in tlu'. bosom of the academies, and were there j’eprc*- 
scTited. Italy was thronged in this age with literary socie- 
ties, which took the title of Academies, and which assumed 
at the same time fanciful and absurd names. Among other 
exercises of the mind, the coraiiositiun and recitation of 
comedies, with a view of restoring the drama of the ancients, 
was^pne of the earliest oceiqiations of the, sc literary soineties. 
To this object their efforts were principally directed ; and, 
as the performance of a compdy was at the same time amus- 
ing and profitSble, there was scarcely a small town where an 
academy was not found, with the sole view of giving theatri- 
cal performances to the public. It is in this manner that we 
must explain that singular and rapid multiplication of acude- 
mics,^ so rcmark^ible •in the history of Italy, and of ^whitdi no 
one seems to have discovered the real object. Even to the 
present day, nearly all the theatres of Italy belong to acade- 
mies. , The title and academical privileges pass from father 
to son, and ai*e sometimes sold. Since tlie 'academicians have 
given up performing themselves, they hire out their theatres 
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'to strolling companies ; and we arc surprised to find a literary 
title given to an association Jevotcd to plciisure and to prolitV 
Tliosc; Avandcring companies, Avho at the present day oc- 
cupy the theatres of Italy, also took their ris^i in the sixtccntli, 
century, but in an obscure manned, and in a way Avhich lite- 
rature lias not traced. This arose from the niountfibanks 
and emjiirics attempting to represent, on their stages, farces 
of a greater lengtli ; and Avhat was at lirst only an extempore 
dialogue betwe^jn a quack and his fellow, aesumed, by degrees, 
the form of a comedy. The piecca were not written before-hand, 
but a certain character was assigned to each actor, as Avell as 
liis country, and a provincial dialect. It Avas this which gave 
rise to the invention of the mdsks of Pantaloon, the Doctor, 
and Harlequin and Columbine, who, always preserving tlm 
same character’s, found them more easy to support. We shall 
again refer to lliese (‘xtimipore lamaidies, wiiich Avere called 
ComedUi deJV Arte, and 1o the ina.sks peculiar to the Italian 
theatre, Avhen avc arrive at tj>e pen iod when they exercised a 
greater inllueiice on the national tast(‘. Their lirst appear- 
am;e in the literary Avorld is marked by farc(*s in the Padmm 
dialect, Avhich Angelo Beolco Kuzzanti^, of Padua, published 
in lo,3().* It is ju’ojior to notice, at least by a single Avord, 
the commencement of the existence of Pantaloon and Ilarle- 
<iuin, to Avliom three snceceding centuries Jiavc been imlcbtetl 
for a fund of inexhaustible builbonery. • 

It Ti'ii.v gratify llio ciiriosity of (lie reader lo present liim with a 
spceimoTi of these old liarlc(niinadcs, in their original dialect, which is 
exceedingly grotesque. II Tascho, Attol, 

SxTON. An ircllo sLctu chi 

Dalddiia. So a siesse chi, eritii qne aiidera via con a A’^ago ? 

Sit. I'Jo, a digo, sc t.i c chi, via ? 

Dald. a no son za oltni ’I marc, siiyido chi. ^ 

Sit. Favolla un piio eon mi. 

J)ali). Ste vuo quo a iavclla mi, ta^i ti. , 

Sit. J [arista vczu iin certo huomo, rizzo, grido, coii nna mala cicra, 
cl nazo rcbecco in sil, con Ic masccllc grande, color fumegaizzo, barba 
chiara, e giiardaura scura * • 

Dald. lo me sto apieeo questu ] at pora sicF vczi^ su una forca, 

Sit. El la micrita hen. 

Dald. JCl no passerac do chi via, <[ue ’1 no ghe va per .sta via, nomo 
chi sc va a insantarc a Roma. 

Sit. a ponto la se ijpazia la so mercaiularia. 

Dald. Que elo mcrcadante da perdoni, o da giiibilci (ptestu ? 

Sit. a dighc dc i'cmenc, c »i no mciia via una.— &c. 
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0.N Tilt: DECLINE OF, ITALIAN LITT.AATDRE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTlTRY I 
THE AGE OF THE SEIOE>’"TSTT.*- 

Ir is sometimes found that events, whicli overthrow the 
Jortunes of whole nations, are more rapid in tlicir career than 
the lives of ind'viduals, and that a whole people may be de- 
prived of their energy, their glory, and all that constituted 
their character, while the nobler principles, which they have 
1‘orfeitcd, still continue to animate the breasts of many of the 
citizens. **TIiey, in whom the seeds of genius and talent, 
fostered by favourable pircumstances, have early sprung up, 
v/ill not be easily deterred from their cultivation, even by 
public calamities, which deprive their country of its inde- 
])endcncc, .and extinguish the spirit of the people. Indeed, 
men have eften attained to a higV degree of literary eminence, 

a period when ihc downfall of political institutions seemed 
to discourage the noblest views, and to repress the efforts of 
the human mind. Thus, notwithstanding tluj fatal revolutions 
which ushered in the close of the liftcenth century, tlie suc- 
ceeding age was distinguished by a greater number of cele- 
brated characters, in Italy, than, perhaps, had ever appeared 
in any other nation during an equal period of time. Had the 
calamities of that country ceased, and could Italy, after a war 
of half a century, have been restored to the situation which 
she held towards the close of the year fifteen hundred, these 
great characters would have maintained that national excel- 
lence, in all the fine arts and in every species of intellectual 
pursuits, which„had been ha deddown to them by their illus- 
trious predecAsors. Italy nught again have arisen, with fresh 
vigour, from tluj grave of her renowq, and we should not have 
witnessed the blank, which we discover, in the annals of the 
human mind. Hut the unfortunate events which occurred at 
the commenccrqent .of the sixteenth century, were^liardly so 
fatal to the* progress of letters as the death-like repose which 
followed,. An universal and organized system of oppression 

* TI.c seventeenth century caHed by the Italians Mille Scicento, 
or i^ncento ; ai d the writers, who flourished during that period, arc 
generally termed SeicentifiU. 
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succeeiled to the calamities of war ; and enfeebled Italy pro- 
duced, durin" a century and a half, only a race of cold dhd 
contemptible imitators, tamely, following in the patlis of their 
predt'cesftors ; or of false and affected originals, who mihtotfk 
an indated style for grandeur of*sentiracrit, tintithesis for elo- 
quence, and witty conceits for a proof of brilliant powers. 
This was the reign of corrupted taste; a taste which strove, 
by a prolusion of ornament, to disguise tlie want of native 
talent, and wliich maintained its authdi’ity from tlie time of 
the imprisonment of Tasso, until the appearance of Metastasio 
in the zenith of his fame.* 

Although the reigns of Charles V. and of Philip II. appear 
among the most brilliant in history, lor the triumphs of the 
human mind, in the career both of letters and of art, we must 
not forget that it was also the fatal period when chains were 
forged to subdue the intellect of mankind, and wlien genius, 
arrested in its course, was compelled to retrace its steps. 
These monarchs, who reap<^l the advantage of th« munilicent 
labours of their predecessors, failed to scatter, in their tijrn, 
the seeds of cultivation ; and, as the harvest of the liumaii 
mind requires half a century to bring it to perfection, every ^ 
province subjected to their dominion was, after the expiration 
nf that time, doomed to the general fate of sterility. It is 
almost impossible to conv(*y an idea of the suspicious yet 
lethargic nature of the Spanish gov^jrnment under the three 
Philips, (Philip II., HI., and IV.) over nearly one half ol^ 
Italy; embracing the IVlilunese, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. 

It extended likewivse, with scarcely less authorUy, over the 
territories of the Poj)e, and over the dukedoms of Italy, Avlncli 
had occasion to solicit its protection. Enormous duties, un- 
equally and absurdly exacted, destroyed commerce, and ex- 
hausted and depopulated the country ; wfiile governors 
enriched themselves by cruel and overwhelming extortions, 
Avhich excited an universal feeling of hatred and contempt, 
against ^hc blind infatuation and injdustice of such a system. 
The course of interminable war, in whieji th§ court of Madrid 
persisted during the whole period that the house of Austria 
wielded the sceptre of Spain, had drained the finest provinces ^ 
of their wealth and poi)ulation, and left them opei^ the 
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annual depredations of the Turks, to tlie invasion of the 
French, to the masked wars of Piedmontese, and to the 
resid(*ncc of German and Spanish troops, even more to be 
dreaded than the Liiemy. All free inquiry was considered 
in the light of a:i attack upon the government ; while tRc 
liberty of the press was rigidly prohibited to its subjects, as 
well as the least discussion relating to public .^flfairs. No)* 
were such coercive measures confined to tlie ' circulation of 
obnoxious writing*.?. All persons accused of having prohibited 
books in their possession were subjected to the severest civil 
and religious penalties. In order to render this oppressive 
system still more etfectual, and to extend its sway over the 
mind, the fhquisition was resorted to, as a final means of per- 
petuating the despotism already established. Not that this 
tribunal was instituted with a view to the interests of religion, 
or of permitting, at least to the clergy, some portion of the 
liberty of which the people were deprived; for at no time had 
greater persecution been experier^ied than by the priests who 
adl|ered to the Council of Trent, at the hands of the Viceroys 
of Naples, towards the end of the si 2 f;tecnth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The policy pursued by the court 
of Madrid was, to introduce the doctrines of the Council into 
other states, in order to enfeeble and distract them ; while, 
setting no bounds to its authority, it would never consent to 
^recognize them in its own. Hence the perpetual inconsistency 
we every where observe between its professions and its con- 
duct; and thus persecution was rendered still more intolerable, 
because its object was misunderstood, and its limits could 
neve^ be foreseen. Abuses only seemed to be respected ; civil 
liberty was openly invaded; and the popular riglits in every 
point betrayed. JMen, suspecvcd of entertaining liberal views, 
no less than of overt actions, were subjected to cruel and 
atrocious punishments, whicli were inflicted rather out of tor- 
ture and revenge, than in the course of justice and the laws, 
which were, indeed, no longer administered. Churches and 
monasteries served as a sa^3 asylum for guilt; wliile the vice- 
roys, governors of cities, and other agents of the gov^ernment, 
took hired bandits into their service, remunerating their deeds 
of outrage and assassination, committed by their authority, 
with spoil anft^^ impunity. Even convents sctupled not to make 
use of the same weapons ; and, in the conspiracy of the monk 
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Campanclla, the people witnessed, not without astonishment, 
the priests of Calabria arming with their own hands many 
thousands of banditti,* who encamped in military order before 
tljie towns, so that it recjuired i\ large escort to pass betwifen 
Naples and Caserta, or Aversa. Such a ‘state of anarchy, 
together with the universal hatred borne by the Italians 
towards the Spaniards, led to repeated eiforts to free them- 
selves from their yoke. The insurreetjons at Naples and at 
Messina in 1647, and the ensuing year, rescued nearly the 
whole of the Two Sicilies from the sway of Sj)aiii ; nor were 
they again recovered, until recourse was liad to treachery, 
where open force liad failed. The Milanese, ''xp.osed to the 
continual passage of troops destined for the wars in France 
and Germany, did not dare openly 'to revolt ; but the public 
discontent, and the fixed determination of the people to shake 
off the ignominious yoke, w^ere the foundatimis of tlie power 
of the house of Savoy, which secretly aggrandized itself at the 
expense of tlie Austrian gd\'erniucnt. * 

The Republic of Genoa remained, during the wliolc of fhif^ 
age, in absolute subjection to the court of Spain. TJie Pope, 
whom the religious wars of Germany retained in the suTne* 
interests and the same subjection, was punished for his rebel- 
lious conduct, whenever he attempted, as lie had the temerity 
to do in a few instances, to lighten tjic weight of the burden 
imposed upon him by that grasping court. The Republic oU 
Venice alone succeeded in preserving its liberty and neutra- 
lity, purchased at the price of the most scrupulous political 
silence and apathy. Nor did the Holy Inqui>ition m^re 
ellectually repress all freedom of opinion in Spain, than the 
political inquisition, fearful of giving umbrage to its more 
powerful neighbours by any inec^nsiderate action of its citizens, 

* Fra 'romiiao Campanclla was the author of many eccentric produc- 
tions relating lo philosophy and magic, lie orj;anizcd a conspiracy 
umoiijj the monks, with the authority ot several bishops, for the pur- 
pose of cstablisliing a republic in Calab¥ia. Three hundred priests 
became a jftirty to it, and fifteen hundred bandits were, in a short time, 
l)ut undcitirms. The appearance of the Turl^ish llbct, eommauAcd by 
Murat Keys, under whose auspices the new rcpuldie was placed, was 
fixed upon as the signal of revolt, wlicii it shoulil arrive off Stilo, Cam- < 
panclla's native ])laee. It came in siglit on the fourteenth of Se^jteifjbcr, 
15!)!), but he liad baen arrested, by order of the VicMoy, fifteen days ^ 
Doforc, and his companions were put to death with almfcst every variety 
of punishment. ^ , 

• t: rj 2 
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idFrcted the same object, in Vc;iice. TJie Italian dukes 
endeavoured to compensate for the loss of their political im- 
porta:ice, by all the pleasures and luxuries of a southern court. 
The princes of Tiiscany alone preserved that respect tpr 
science and thf, arts, which had shed such lustre on the name 
of the Medici. They promoted the study of natural philo- 
sophy, of painting, and of sculpture ; pursuits wliichare least 
likely to awaken thp suspicions of a jealous government. 
The academy of (5imento, and Cardinal Leopold’s fine gallery, 
were the ornaments of Florence during the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but from the time that Cosmo I. thought it necessary 
to appease ^he courts of Rome and of Madrid, by delivering 
up his confidential friend* to the Inquisition, freedom of 
opinion had been as effectually banished from Florence as from 
the rest of Italy. Since the close of the sixteenth century, 
the house of Esffe had been deprived of the duchy of Ferrara, 
reverting to the church, by the failure of the legitimate 
branch ; aSd though its illegitimate successors letained 
Mcrlena and Reggio, tliey seemed to have lost, witli their 
chief dominions, that enthusiasm for letters which had hitherto 
constituted their proudest fame. The house of Gonzaga, so 
cruelly punished by the pillage and massacre of Mantua, in 
the year 1630, for having been attached to the interests of 
Franc(', sought .to bury the remembrance of its calamities in 
• i system of depravity, unparalleled, perhaps, in the history of 
royal houses, and which caused its downfall at the close of the 
same century. The Farnese family, raised to the sovereignty 
of«Farma and Fiacenza in the preceding age, produced only 
one great character, in the Frinee Alessandro, the rival of 
Henry IV., who, however, never revisited his dominions, after 
leaving them to tfAke the command of the armies of Fhilip II. 
In his successors, we enumerate only cruel and voluptuous 
tyrari'ts, of weak and indolent capacities. As subjects of 
applause, however, are eagerly sought after to illustrate the 
Jives of sovereigns, wc' find them commended foi^ the en- 
couragement they afi'brded to the Italian Opera, wljich then 
Jirst came into notice. The heroic character of the princes 
of Savoy, alone, distinguished above that of the other despi- 

* Pietro Carnvsccchi was beheaded, and his body afterwards burnt at 
home, on the tJkrd of October, 15G7, on a charge of inclining towards 
the reformed opinions of the timer. 
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cable potentates of Italy, confers lustre on the annals of the 
seventeenth centur 3 \ The ruinous wafs, however, in wiilch 
they were constantly engaged, endangered their i)olitical ex- 
istence, and left them as little le'sure as •means for the i>»*o- 
motion of literature and of the jfrts. ^ 

Such was the state of Italy during the salne period that 
the reigns of Louis XII 1. and XIV. added so much to the 
power and reputation of France. Jlut wc ought not to he 
surprised to.iindthc seventeenth cenftiry disgraced by uni- 
versal degeneracy in Ital^', and the name of Sairentisli applied, 
<*v(m amongst the Italians themselves, in the way of oj)pro- 
briurii. Under such a government, the corruption became 
general. It infected the principles and manners of the p(^opl(\ 
and added to tlie indolence and love of pleasures, so natural 
to the inliabitants of the South. We shall, however, briefly 
proceed to cite a few names of those, who, n'sisti ng the 
torrent of bad tast(‘, still adhered to the excellent principles 
so long established, as wcloas of those who, by^nisapjdying 
their talents, opened the way for a crowd of imitators yi a 
false route, and gave that charact(*r of extra\agance and bad 
taste to the seventeenth century, for which it is so jx'culiarly. 
distinguished. 

The effects of this perverted taste were first i)(n*ccivcd 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century ; th(j period 
closing Avith tlu^ observations contained in* the preecdiii" 
chapter. The poets, of Avhom we now proceed to give some 
account, may be said to belong equally to lioth ages, both in 
point of time and in style of composition. The first of timse 
who attracts our notice is Battista Guarini, who has^long 
been ranked as one of the Italian classics. lie was born 
at Ferrara, in the year 1537, and spran^r from tJie saim* 
family which in the fifteenth ce*ntury, gave birth to two of her 
distinguished writers. He attached himself to tlie court of 
Ferrara, about the same time with Tasso, who Avas seven 
years younger than Guarini. He Avasj employed by Alfonso II. 
in sever/jA embassies ; and on the deatl^of Ins royal patron, 
transferred himself to the court of Florence, and aftenvards 
to that of Urbino. He died, at Venice, in the j^ear 11)12. ^ 
'File poem of the Pastor Fido, on Avliich his reputatmi>now 
depends, was rept’esented, for the first time, ia 1585 ; Avhen^ 
Tasso, Avhorn he had imitated, Avas a prisone’*^in the hospital 
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of St. Anne. Its success far surpassed what had been wit- 
nessed at the representation of the iimyntas, and this tribute 
to its superiority was not undeserved. A more spirited and 
dramatic tjomposition was here brought before the public ; 
uniting all the sweetness of^'the idyl with the tenderness of 
erotic poetry i while the pastoral charms, usually attributed 
to Arcadia, and tlie languishing repose of its amorous dreams, 
have a much greater portion of the fire and animation of real 
life. The action of Uiis piece was also more complete and 
probable, of its kind, and more suited to theatrical exhibition; 
and the beauties of poetry and of language were at least as 
profusely scattered in it as in the Amyntas, Guarini 
modelled tills mixed dramatic pastoral on that mythological 
plan of the opera, afterw«ards so skilfully adofited by Metas- 
tasio, but which will not, however, bear a very strict ex- 
amination. 

Arcadia, supposed, for more than a cimtury, to have fallen 
under the displeasure of Diana,»ris annually compelled to 
sacrifice a young virgin ; and, according to a mysterious 
oracle, the fatal penalty will be imposed 

** Till two of race divine he join’d by Love ; 

And high devotion of a faithful swain 
lix[)i:ite oiio woman’s long and fatal error.”* 

Only two behigs of celestial descent, however, Silvio and 
'Amaryllis, are to be found in Arcadia, one of whom is sprung 
from l*an, the other from Hercules. The Arcadians are in 
hopes that their union may accomplish the meaning of the 
orrffcle, and they had been already betrothed to each other. 
But Silvio, insensible to love, delights only in the chase ; 
ridiculing the charms of Ama. yllis, as well as of Dorinda, who 
is passionately attached to hint. Mirtillo, another shepherd, 
poor jind of obscure birth, loves Amaryllis, and his affections 
are returned. Corisca, indulging a secret regard for Mirtillo, 
wishes, from a motive of jealousy, to betray Amaryllis, 
exposing her to the most uijurious suspicions of haV.ing suf- 
fered herself to be seduced; and the shepherdesses oPArcadia 

* Che duo semi del cicl congiunga A more ; 

K di donna infcdcl T aniico errore 
t •’ alta pictii d’ un Pastor Fido aid'mcndc. 

Acts. sc. 2. 
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being subjected to vestal laws, she was <’onsequ<lntly adjudged 
to die. Mirtillo, howcvei, resolves to deTvotc himself for her ; 
and he is about to be sacrificed in her place. The sacrificial 
knife is raised ; but at that moment, his •foster-father conies 
forward to prove that he is thfi officiating^ priest’s own son, 
the brother of Silvio, and descended from the gods. The 
oracle is now^ fulfilled ; two hearts of celestial origin are thus 
united in love ; and the devotion of Mirtillo has merited the 
title of a faithful shepherd. By these iftipt^ils, Arcadia is de- 
livered from its annual tribute of blood. Silvio is softened by 
the eliarms of Dorinda, whom he happens to have unintention* 
ally wounded in the cliase ; even the repentant Corisca meets 
with pardon ; and the general happiness is comjilete. 

Such are the materials for a plot, extended by Guarini into 
more than six. thousand lines ; an<l we can scarcely, at this 
period, conceive how so long a piece could have been represented. 
From the language of the dialogue, the trilling thoughts, and 
common places, and the flatness of the action, we easily gather 
that Guarini formed no idea of any impatience in the specta- 
tors, nor thought himself obliged to awaken tludr curiosity, 
and to rivet their attention to the story. Nor was 
acquainted with the art, so important in the (*yes of modern 
French critics, of connecting the dilfcrent scenes, and of as- 
signing probable motives for the appearance and disappearance 
of the persons of the drama. Fach scene *is, for the most 
part, a separate act, w itli very little reference, either in action* 
or in time and place, to that which immediately precedes it ; 
•ind this want of consistency, as a whole, throws an air of 
singular coldness over the first act, consisting of live scenes, 
which unconnectedly follow each other in the manner of five 
diflerent plots. The versification of the libido appears 

to me even more pleasing than that of Amynta^, Guarini 
gave exquisite grace and harmony to his verses ; passing, 
witliout effort or abruptness, from the t'cr*’/! snolti to measure's 
the mos^ varied and complex. Indued, no prose could have 
conveyc-p his sentiments more accurately ; while no species of 
lyric poetry, in the ode or in the canzone, display a luippier 
(‘ombination of rhymes, or a. greater variety of feet, both ^ 
regular and free. The piece is, perhaps, more dejicient in 
spirit than in po'iftry ; the sentiments are often- trite ; and the 
author attempts to disguise his want of origirirfity by frequent 
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affectation and conceit.* Its cliief^ittraction, and which very 
much contributed to' its success, is 'tlie poetical exhi})ition of 
the passion of love, the source of the various incidents 
th«foughout the entivc action of the piece, throwing its vohi,n- 
tuous charm, equally over tfic poet, the actors, and the spec- 
tators. It hafe, indeed, more than once been criticized, and 
not without reason, on the ground of its moral tei. lcncy : but, 
if we grant that such a scenic represemtation or i,he passion be 
admissible, developed in its most ardent and invpetuous cha- 
racter, Guarini must then be allowed to have succeeded, almost 
inimitably, in communicating tlic feeling to Iiis audience and 
to his readers. Me presented the lyric and erotic poets of his 
country wit^i an example, which long maintained its influence 
over their taste. In his most moving situations, Guarini has 
often contrived to bestow upon his characters the language of 
truth and nature ; and Voltaire remarks, with justice, that he 
is among the first dramatic writers, who affected their audience 
to tears. f Guarini has left, also, f^jrnc sonnets and madrigals, 

^ •.Wo liave a specimen of the Concetti, on the first ai)peav:mcc of 
Mirtillo on the sceno, act I. .sc. 2; hut, excepting the two first lines, 
,tlio reuiaiiider is very pleasing: 

Cnida, Amarilli! chc col nome ancora 
Yyain(in\ ahi las.so ! amaramcnie iiiseyni ; 

Amarilli del candido lignstro 
Piii ^'andida c piil holla, 

Ma dell’ aspido sordo 
E pifl sonla, c piil fi'ra, e pih fiigaec ; 

Poichh eol dir t’ ofteiido, 
lo mi morro tacendo : 

Ma grideraii pernio Ic piaggic c i inonti, 

E quest a .selva, u eui 
Si .sj)C.sso il tiiu hel nonic 
])i ris^narc in^egno , 

Per luc jiiaiigcndo i Rnti, 

E morniorando i vcnli, 

Diranno i mici laineiiti ; 

Parlcni nel mio volto 
Ea pictatc c ’1 doloro : 

E se fia ni.ita og’d ultra cosa, al fine 
l.*arlcr[l il ifiio morire, 

E ti diril la mortc il mio martirc. 

t Of this kind is the speech of Amaiyllis, when, accused of being 
di.shofiou.red, .she is conducted to the temple. Act I V. sc. 6. 

. Paljrc mio, earo padre, 

E til ancor m’ ahbandoni? 


Padre 
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in which he has carried liis false taste te a much {greater ex- 
cess than in the Pastor Pltlo. 


Padre d’ iinica fiprlia, 

Cosi morir mi lasci, e notf m* aiti { ^ 

A linen non mi noj^ar £?U nil ini i baci. 

Fcrira pur duo petti un ferro solo ■ 

Vbrecra pur la piaga 
Di tua fii^lia, il tuo Kanc^uc. 

Padre, un tempo si dolce c Ciiro ntac^ 

Cli’ invocar non solcva indariio mai, 

Cosi Ic nozze fai 
Della tua cara fic^lia'^ 

Sposa il inattino, o vittiiiia la sera ^ 

I shall, to this, add an example of a dillcnml. stvle, as beautiful in 
its Avay. It is a chorus of hunters and shepherds, cxtollinir the fame ol 
Silvio for deli verini? the country from the dcprerlations of a torrilie wihl 
boar. ActlV.sc.^. 

Pastcuu. 

O faneiul glorioso, 

("he spre/zi per altrui la propria vita ! 

Questo e il vero eammino 
J)i po.efcriarc a virtiite ; 

Peroeehii innanzi a lei, 

Iai iciliea c il sudor poser gli Dei. 

Chi vuol goder degli agi 
Solfra prinui i disagi : 

(la riiioso infrutluoso c vile 
Ch’ il fatiear aborre, *“ 

Ma da fatica die virth preeorre 
Js'asce il vero rijioso. 

Cacciatoui. 

O fani'iul glorioso, 

Vera stirpe d’Aleidc, 

Che lore giil si iiiostruosc ancido ! 

Pastoki. ^ 

O faneiul glorioso, * 

J’er cui le rieche piaggic, 

Privo gi.'i di eultura e di cultori, 

Han rieovrati i lor feeondi onori ’ 
y<I pur sieiiro, c prendi • 

Omai, bitb|,eo, il neghittoso an^ro : 

Spargi il gravido seme, * 

F il earo friitto in siia stagione atlendi. 

Ficro pib, hero dento; 

Non fia pih ehc tel tronehi o tel :ali»csti , 

Nb s«frai jier sostegiio ^ 

Della vita, a tc grave, altrui noioso. ^ 
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The long* life of Gabriello CJiiabrera distinguished tlic 
elosc of tlic sixteenth, and the firfet half of the following cen- 
tury. He ^vas born at Savona, on the eighth day of June, 
l.55[^, and lie died, in the year 1637. His life, of which he 
has himself given us an^ account, does not abound \vith 
incidents. Ke spent his time partly at Tvome, and partly at 
Savona, wholly immersed in the study of the ancient authors, 
and in the composition of his own voluminous works. It was 
his misfortune ^.o be alternately banished from both these 
places, by affairs of honour quite of an Italian character, in 
which it appears that he assassinated both his adversaries. 
We learn from a notice of his life, written by himself, and 
prefixed tA his works, that, it so happened that, without offer- 
ing the slightest provocation, he was insulted by a Roman 
gentleman ; for which affront having revenged himsidf, he 
was constrained to leave Rome, and unable to obtain a pardon, 
during ten years. Having had likewise another affair, in his 
native pla^3, in which he was*slightly wounded, ho again 
revenged himself with his own hand, and was banished for 
many months. He married when he was fifty years of age, 
but had no children. I le lived to the advanced age of eighty- 
six, and without ever having suffered any serious indisposition. 
Born in easy circumstances, he was enabled to indulge his 
inclination for travel. Few writers have sur])assed him in 
the extent of their productions. He left behind him five epic 
’poems, in the manner of Ariosto; innumerable dramatic 
pieces for musical accompaniments, the earliest spcv^imens 
extant of the opera ; together with a number of treatises on 
the Passion of our Saviour, and many other religious produc- 
tions, in prose. But his lyric pieces, by which he acquired 
so great a reputation, and wiiicli are printed separately from 
the rest, in three volumes, fa^ exceed his other works. In 
these, Chiabrera w^as the first who ventured, beyond the pre- 
scribed forms and limits, derived by the Italians from the 
Proven 9 als, respecting, lyrical composition. E.yonerating 
himself from the painful trammels of the measui^fl sonnet 
and the canzone,* he Coldly aimed at catching the true scope 
and spirit of the Pindaric and. the Anacreontic ode. Possess- 
ing ,a very exact ear, he quickly discovered the kind of 
harmony bestj adapted to Italian verse. -^By dividing the 
strophe into di*ort lines, and by varying it according to the 
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rules of prosody, although Mot with the sume nicd distinctions 
as the ancients, he waa enabled to introduce into the versifi- 
cation of his odes a very fine and agreeable variety. He gave 
tlicrn a flow of metre, which enabled him 4;o drop the very 
frequent recurrence of rhyme ; ar^ flo also succeeded admir- 
ably in varying his versification, and adaptihg it to the 
opposite subjects of love, of pleasure, of flattery, and religion, 
oil all of which he treated. Many of his odes were addressed 
to princes, who merited the poet’s enthusitisinias little as they 
excite our own. The vigour, the vivacity, and the inspired 
character of his genius, certainly carried Italian poetry to a 
very higli pitch of excellence. No Avriter, says Tiraboschi, 
better knew how to transfuse the graces of Ana(-reon, and 
the daring flights of Pindar, into Italian ^erse, than Chia- 
brera ; no one displayed more of the audacity of his art ; of 
that springy strength and inspired ardour, which breathed in 
the language of elder Greece, and in the absence of which 
there is, indeed, no true poetry. Though his expressions are 
not always the most elegant, and his metaphorical language is 
somewhat too bold, yet the elevation of the thoughts, tlic 
vivacity of the images, and a certain divine enthusiasm, the ^ 
very soul of lyrical composition, leave us little inclination to 
dwell upon his faults. 

(Contemporary with Chiabrera, flourished Giovanni Battista 
Marini, the celebrated innovator on classic ItaMan taste, and 
who first S(*dueed the poets of the seventeenth century into * 
that laboured and aflected style, which his own richness and 
vivacity of imagination were so well calculated to recommend. 
The most whimsical comparisons, pompous and overwrou^it 
descriptions, with a species of poetical punning and research, 
were soon esteemed, under his authority, af^ beauties of the 
very first order. 

Marini was born at Naples, in the year 1569. Wlnm very 
young, he secretly withdrew from his father’s house, in order 
to escjipe from the irksome study of .the law, to which pro- 
fession hefwas brought up by his father, \vho was himself an 
advocate. But his singular talents for poetry ivere already 
known, and had procured for him patrons among the Nca- ^ 
politan nobility. He found more at Rome, where he idso 
met with Cardinftt Cinzio Aldobrandini, whe^ had placed, 
though late, the laurel crown upon the head*^' Tasso. He* 
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accompanied the Cardinal to th(^ court of Turin, and upon 
fceing introduced by his new patron, liis productions appeared 
to make a more favourable and lively impression than they 
j^iacT before done. . His poetry, abounding in lively imagery, 
and sparkling ^ with cMu*etti and antitheses, attracted' the 
attention of < all those writers* who, in iheir research after 
novelty and eifect, failed to'observe the just lini,its, even where 
they had attained to superior excellence in poetical compo- 
sition. Marinin’s smoothness of style and versification, his 
force and vividness of description, and the voluptuous and 
striking display of the most delicate traits of passion, in which 
liis genius was so inexhaustible, i)rocurcd for him a reputation 
whicJi he'has ever since continued to enjoy. He was shortly' 
placed at the head of a poetical party. Ilis followers tri- 
unij)hantly proclaimed his excellence, above all others, in the 
abuiulant stores of his imagination, and in the generous ardour 
with which he gave free scope to the impulses of his genius ; 
while his (jjiponeiits attempted to^anaintain the purity of taste, 
oliaracteristic of the preceding age, without exhibiting a single 
fetlark of its genius. Th^se literary feuds were as keen as they 
were obstinate, and bitter in proportion to the impossibility of 
indulging in any more serious subjects of controversy. Some 
species of intellectual discussion was absolutely requisite to a 
people like the Italians, who had lost even the sliadow of civil 
and religious freedom ; and the study of mythology was the 
only field left open to the enquiri(‘S of the human mind. 
Every nobler thought, every generous sentiment, was con- 
sidered ineomj)atibl(; with the safety of the sovereign and the 
sfate. We no longer wonder, then, that such a subject 
ac<](\iircd so much importance in their eyes. In a commenda- 
tory sonnet, lyildressed to a contemporary poet, Marini, 
enumerating the labours of Hercules, had confounded the 
Nemman lion with the hydra of Lerna ; and this was enough 
to excite the most violent outcry against him. One party of 
these literary gladiators attacked, while another defended 
him. I^erhaps no (juest!on involving the dearest ij^iterests of 
mankind could Have given birth to more discussion, and more 
voluminous works ; no quarrels, derived from the most tragic 
sources, could have i)roduced so many violent and outrageous 
libels. ' Nor did the parties confine trl/emselv es to this. 
Satirical poA^y was not the only weapon they launched 
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against each other. Murtc’^, Marini’s poetical rival, aimed 
a miis(iuet-shot at the leader of the inii6vating sect, as 
turned the corner of a street m Turin ; but, missing its 
objf|^t, the ball struck one of the prince’s vourtiers walking 
at his side, wiio immediately fell. ^VTc are li>ld that JMaririi 
endeavoured to obtain Murtola’s pardon from' the prince, 
and that his adversary, instead of evincing, his gratitude on 
the occasion, brought an accusation before Charles Emanuel 
against Marini, stating tliat the poet Iflid •eflected on llic 
prince’s character, in one of his satiric poems. Marini was 
throAvn into prison, while the alleged charge underwent 
examination ; nor was he set at liberty, until he had satisfac- 
torily proved that the obnoxious poem had been piftdished at 
Naples, in his early youth, before he had had the honour of 
meeting with the Duke of Savov, and tliat consequently lie 
could not very well have drawn Ins portrait. ()?i regaining 
his freedom, Marini went into France, where he obtained the 
patronage of Mary de’ Medici, who conierred a cciii.siderablc 
pen.sion on him. There, he prodaiced the most celebrated j:)f 
his poems, entitled the Adonis, Its publication gave rise to 
a fresh literary contest in Italy. In Iiis vindication, JMarini 
retorted upon his adversaries with much rancour, and his 
followers were still more violent than himself. During the 
lieat of the engagement, Marini made his last visit to Italy, 
where he was received with great applause. * Ilis entrancii 
into Konie almost resembled a triumph. He thence jiursued ‘ 
his journey to Naples, his native place, where he ended his 
ilays, in the year 1625. ^ 

Marini was a very voluminous writer. He left a gjeat 
number of sonnets, eclogues, and idyls ; canzoni, epithala- 
miums, panegyrics, and a seric^ of epigram^ intended for a 
gallery of portraits. I am only acquainted with his Adom.% 
and, I must confess, not very intimately so with the whole of 
it. The poem is written in twenty cantos, many of these 
consisting^f no less than three hundred octave verses, and 
one of tlftm of more than five hundreil; sq tkat it exceeds 
in length the great work of Ariosto. A slight view will 
Miffice to give an idea of the pceuliar excellences and defects, 
which formerly procured for this poet such a distinguished 
reputation. m * ^ 

The Adonis of Marini is of a mixed epic^nd romantic 


» 
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character; and the subject is tak^a from the loves of Venus’ 
irtid Adonis. It opens at the moment that Cupid, incensed 
against liis mother, wounds her with one of his arrows, 
jnspiring her with a passion for the youthful shepherd, wjiom 
lie conveys from the 'desserts of Arabia into the isle of 
Cyprus, Btit the poet, as if delighting rather in picturesque 
description, than in recounting events, treats • each separate 
canto as if it were a short poem, to which he gives an appro- 
priate title. O' thlh kind are Felicity, The Palace of Love, 
Love\i surprise. The Tale (of Cupid and Psyche, an episode 
composing the fourth canto), The Tragedy, The Garden, &c. 
Ill his descriptions of tlie pleasures of love, Marini scatters 
the floweirs of his poetry with a profuse hand, over all 
imaginable situations and incidents. He overpowers us with 
the astonishing variety of liis images, his sentiments, and his 
refinements upon tenderness and pleasure, on which he seems 
to have delighted to dwell. His style is remarkable for its 
harmony, f. and for a rich flow •of passion and expression, 
w'hich in the eighth canto is carried to its highest point. 
I^ice feelings of morality and propriety, however, seldom 
restrain him in his descriptions, any more than the rules of 
sound taste and criticism, in the distribution of his work. 
The conclusion of his poem assumes quite a romantic cast. 
The jealousy of Mars and of a malicious fairy interrupts the 
loves of Venus. Adonis is torn from her side; but in vain 
the fairy tries to seduce his affections. He effects his liberty, 
and regains his Venus ; when, his passion for the chase in- 
volving him in fre.^h perils, the poem closes with his death, 
and with the funeral rites celebrated over his tomb. 

tVe cannot consider the Chevalier Marini — a title confer- 
red upon him bj' Charles Emanuel, — as very fortunate in the 
selection of his subject. In itself, it is destitute of interest ; 
as the gods, and more particularly those of the pagan world, 
awaken no sort of sympathy in mere mortals ; while the 
poet, renouncing all keeping and probability, pre^^erved too 
little nature, both Jn his incidents and descriptions. But 
Marini aspired to no heroic wreaths ; he revelled in the 
myrtle bowers. The poet of pleasure and of wit, he presents 
us Tvith a gay series of enchanting pictures, but is by no 
means solicitous as to the manner in which it is arranged. 
In regard to fU't and spirit, the poem is replete with all those 
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sparkling graces so nmcl.. admired by liis corttemporarics. 
Plays upon words, endless" antitheses, arid striking iinagri!^, 
togetlicr with every thing calculated to surprise or to 
bevjilder his readers, admired before it is oompreliended, anj 
despised as false wlien understotJJl, hre the ^hief character- 
istics of liis poetry. ' 

Enjoying, for a period, the higliest degree of popularity 
and poetic fame, Marini was extolled, during the scventecntli 
(century, even* above those writers wlft)m#we liave been 
taught to consider as the classic authorities of Italy. The. 
Spaniards, who imitated, and even went beyond him in liis 
own eccentric career, lield him in the highest estimation; 
Avhile the French were scarcely less enthusiastic in'^iis praise, 
the effects of which may be traced in their poetry up to the 
time of Kou.sseau, wliodias given a great numbei- of MariniV 
verses in Tha new JFeloise. . I shall here select a few 
stanzas out of the eighteenth canto, (‘iititled TjH JMorte, con- 
taining a description of the chase in which Adonis*was killed 
by the ild boar : 

That soft white hand now hurls the threatening s^war, 
Straining each nerve, against the monster’s side, 

!hit, all ! in vain, to ehcck liis tierce career; 
llannloss it tlcw, nor drew the crimson tide ; 

And stonier heart and stouter arm miglit fear 
To urge the quhciing point, he vainly tried,. 

Through that ilark bristling sliiohl ; like some firm wall, 

Or anvil, fix’d it stood ; no red drops fall. 

Adonis saw ; his purple checks grew' pale ; 

^i’he startled blood llcw to his throbbing breast , 

]jafe he repeiils, late secs liis bold liojies fail, 

Ainl doubts, and turns to lly, while onward prest 

MMic terrors of his foe, that ever quail 

Voiing hunters’ hearts; shai^i growd, eree(e»^ crest, 

And ra])id pace, with eyes more fearful bright 
Than meteors seen ’mid darkest clouds of night.* 


7 * Con la tcncra niano il ferro flnro 
ndpingc coiitro il cinghial, quanto po^J ; 
]\la pill robusto braccio c piil sccuro 
IV'notrar non poria dov’ e\percotc ; 

L’ acuio acciar, com’ habliia im saldo inuro 
h^criio, oy^'o iina seabrosa cotc. 

Com’ habbia in iin ancudiiic jicrco.-so, 

Torna sciiza Irar fuor stilla di rosso. 


Quail do 
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These lines arc calculated to convey an idea of the lofty 
Iftirraony of verse, alid the picturesque powers of a poet, who, 
in an age of greater freedom, might have so far counteracted his 
peculiarities, and ‘restrained his imagination by models of a 
purer taste, as tn have rdnlted amoiig^t the most disting ui^iied 
poets of Europe. The boar is supposed to be in pursuit of 
Adonis ; and Marini, in one of those whimsical flights of 
imagination, in which he so much loved to indulge at the 
expense of gop'id laste, divests the enraged., animal of its 
natural ferocity, as if suddenly enchanted with the beauty 
of the young hunter, who is flying for his life.* 

Adonis attempts once more to repulse the monster with 
his dart ; *out he is stretched upon the plain ; and the fero- 
cious animal repeatedly attacking him, pierces his tender side 
with grievous wounds. « 

Soft-breathing sighs, sweet languor, sweetest hue 
Of pallid flowers. Death's ensigns beautiful, 

Woth Love's triumphant smLes, no terrors threw 
O’er his bright face and form, and cye.^ late full 
Of amorous fires. Though quench’d those orbs of blue, 

Their beauty doth not yet look cobl or dull : 

Shining, as Love and Death young brothers were. 

And sported midst those gracc.^ cold as fair. 

Cool fountains shed their urns, warm-gushing tears, 
l*roud oaks and pines low bend their mournful heads. 

And Alpine height, and forest murmuring hears. 

And pours a flood of sorrow o’er the meads. 

Now weep the Nj^mphs, and Dryads weep with fears 
For V’^enus now; her lost Adonis bleeds; 


Quando ciO mira Adon, riede in sc stesso, 

Tardi pimtito, ct d’ 'glio si consiglia, 
l*cn.sa lo scampo siio, se gli ^ permesso, 
teme, c di fuggir plirtito piglia ; 
l*crcljc gli scorge, in riguardarlo appresso 
Quel i'lero luinc entro T horrende eiglia 
Ch’ ha il cicl talhor, quando tra nubi rottc 
Con tridente di I’oco apre la nottc. . i 

Canw\j.^, st. 92. 

* Col mostaccio cnidel baciar gli voile 
II fianco, die vincca Ip nevi istossc, 

K credendo Iambi r 1’ avorio mollc, 

Del ficr dente la stain pa entro v’ iiniyesse: 

Vi&zi fur gli nrti, atti amorosi c gcsti 
No^'ic iisegnd natura altri chc quest!. 
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While eprin;? and n'''untain-haiinting Nympha lament ; 

Through ipriugy antfVioiiiitaiiiH is a e«ighing seiit.*^ • > 

Among IVIarinfs innumerable imitators, Claudio Ach’Uinif 
mid Gc^ronimo Preti are the ^*£>t to clhim our attentimi. 
Few writers ever attained to so nigh a degree^of reputation 
during their lives, and few have afterwards sunk into more 
eomplete oblivion. Italy, at that time, languished under 
the dominion of bad taste, whose iniluenee, over tlie mind 
and the imagination, seemed to stifle e*very other species of 
talent. It was only by improving, and refining on the lustre 
of each other’s thoughts, that authors could then flatter 
tlieinselves with hopes of making a brilliant display ; and to 
re.^t satislied with the mere representation ol truth and 
nature, either in sentiment or description, was, at that period, 
<inly to court obscurity. This eorriipted taste of the Italians, 
lor some time, likewise infected the literature of France. 
Acliillini addressed a sonnet to Cardinal Richelieu, on the 
raising of the siege of Ca^al, in 162J>, bcginiiii^ with the 
following line : • 

“ Sudatc, o fochi ! a jnvjurar iiietalli I” 

•• Sweat, sweat, yc tires, to fianie mctallie tubes.” * 

AVhcii this line was written, he was in high repute at the 
coui't of France. Such a ver.*^e is now oijly cited a.s an 
i*xc«‘Jlent, specimen of this ridiculous and affected style., 
Acliillini was the author, also, of a canzone inscribed to 
Richelieu, in honour of the Jiaujdiin’s birth, which obtained 

* () come dolcc spira c dolcc langue, 
t) qiial (lok'C pallor gl’ imhiaiica il volto ! 

Jlorrilul lit), die iiell’ horror, iiel sangiie 
11 riso rol piaccr stassi ra,fcolto. • 

Itegiia iiel ciglio aiicor veto e<l essaiigue 
K trionfa iicgli ocdii amor scpolto. 

E chiu.sa o spenta 1’ ima c 1’ ultra stella 
Lampeggia, c raortc in si hcl viso o bdla. 

^ Arscro di pietalc i freddi fuiiti, 

* S’ iiiteiicrir lo dure qiiercc c i piiii ;• • 

1*1 scaturir da Ic frondoae front i 
Lagiiinosi ruseclli i gioghi Alpiui; 

Piaiiscr le iiinfe, cd ulular da moiiti 
E da pro%udi lor gorglii viciiii, 

Driadi c Napee steinpraro in piar.io i hi:4i’ * 

Quelle di’ amaiio i l»o.sdii, e qiiowte I tiiiiiii.* 

1 Acliillini wiis born in lift ;^'car 1074, •and died in 1G40. 

V»L. I. ^ V F • 
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tor liiin greiit considenition, as wo^l as more substa^itial pre- 
lelments. We give bt*low a speeirneri of liis Madrigal^ 
comppsed in the very spirit of an age, sparkling with all those 
ccwcetii of the South, once so rapturously admired.* 

'Jlie Scuderys^the Voitui'es, and the Balsacs, were among 
the foremost ^tho imitated this fastidious and ntfected style, in 
France. .It became the reigning fashion of the day. lioileau 
and Molicre were the authors who most contributed to bring 
it into disreputw These revivers of good tacte among the 
French, perceiving that such corrupt examples had been held 
out by Italy, expressed great contempt for Italian poetry, of 
which the purest ore appeared to them nothing better than 
tinsel. Tliey introduced into France the woril concetti, as 
bidng characteristic of the most alhicted and extravagant pro- 
ductions ; whilst this term, which really signifies a power of 
poetic conception, is invariably received in a favourable sense 
by the Italians. Thus, they not only resisted the progress of 
false taste tfai France, but set aw example, in their work.*?, 
which afterwards extended its influence to Italian literature, 
and eventually induced succeeding writers to renounce the 
atfectation and absurdities formerly so much in vogue. Public 
opinion was, at that period, subjected to such restraint, that 
Alessandro IMarcluitti, having translated the poem of Lucre- 
tius De Naturd Hcnnn, with an elegance and vigour of 
poetical imagination which raised him above the spirit of his 
'age, Cosmo HI. would not consent to its publication, on the 
plea of its containing the Epicurean doctrines. If we consider 
the subject well, there are .scarcely any opinions which have* 
not some kind of connexion either with religion or with 
politics, and when every thbig relating to these tw*o subjects 
is dictated ly a j^*alous government, under which every idea, 
varying from the standard ol' established authority, is con- 
sid^ed as a crime against divine or human majesty, we must 
allow that freedom of mind and strength of genius arc no 

, I 

^ Col fior.de’ fiori in mano 
11 inio Lcsl)in rimiro, 

A1 fior respiro, c T pastorcl sospiro. 

11 fior Rospira odori, 
liCshiu respira ardori ; 

«L’ _od»)r deir iino odoro, * 

ardor dclV altro adoro, 

Kd odoraiido cd ador^ndo i’ sento ■ 

J-)al odor dal ardor ‘^hiaccia'e tormento. 
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longor to be expected. '^Vnd should spme individiuils 
liave tlie courage to aspire to a degree of literary lame, their 
only chfinee of success seems to lie in the use rmteett;^ hy- 
pcM-bole, and atfeciation, with wl%ii,they may make a brilli?lnt 
dis[)lay, and console themselves for the l6ss,of nobler and 
jnor(» seiious pursuits in tlic cause of freedom and of truth. 

There is, indeed, only one potit belonging to tlie seventeenth 
ciuitury distinguished for his patriotic s|^ntiments. That poet 
is the senator* Filieaia. It is somewhat renfiirkable with what 
ardour tlie. spark of ancient liberty revived in his breast, lie 
was a Florentine, born on the thirtieth of December, 1642, 
and he closed liis career on the twenty-lifth of^Siiptember, 
1707. Ilis genius took its source in deep national and 
religious feelings, and in interests affecting the repose of 
Furope. it was first excited by witnessing tlie siege of 
Vienna by the 'Furks, in the year 1683, and its gallant 
dtdence by Charles V. duke of Lorraine, with its final deliver- 
ance by John Sohieski. Filicaia composed sev?ral ninzoni, 
breathing heroic ardour, joy, and religious gratitude, in tele- 
bratiou of the Christian victory, and in a style very superior 
to any thing we find in the works of other poets of the ag^. 
In these we have the rare, and, indeed, the single example, 
during an entire century, of a native of Italy giving free, ex- 
pression to his thoughts and feelings in his poetry. The odes 
which h(', addressed to Leojiold I., to the Duke of Lorraine, anil 
to the King of Poland, all of whom returned very flattering 
acknowledgments to the poet in their letters, excited general 
admiration and enthusiasm, wherever they appeared. «Tlie 
wars of the succession, and the devastations committed >y lUe 
French and German armies, in Italy, soon called forth new 
[latriotic strains from his indignant muse. * The calamities of 
his country W'cre a theme not easily exhausted, and a series of 
productions were expressly devoted to the subject, 'f here 
are six sonnets and a canzone. One of the former of these, 
which i.<j| here introduced, maintains, to this day, the highest 
degree of reputation ; and it is, perhafs, the most celebrated 
poetic specimen which the Italian literature of the seventeenth 
century affords. * • 

Italia ! tlam to whom, in evil hour, 

14ic fatal boon of beauty ^atuir, gave, • * 

Yet on tliy front, the sentence (lie! engrave* 

That ceaseless w#c should be thy o»ly dower ! 
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Ah ! were tliat beauty less, or i/ore thy power ! 

That he who' now compels thtc to his arms, 

JM ijijht ga/e with cold indiircreucc on thy charms. 

Or ireiiibic al^ thine eye’s indignant lower; 

' Thou slioiild’st not, thc^, bchok*. in glittering line, i 

J^’rom til* liigh Alps embattled throngs descend, 

And Gilllic hordes pollute thy Po’s clear wa^'e ; 

A’^or, whilst encompass’d* close by spear's, not tl jiie, 

SSnould’st thou by foreign hands tliy rights defend, 
Conquering or jpnquer’d, evermore a slave.* 

Wliihi it is allowed that a certain grandeur of patriotic 
feeling pervades tliis sonnet, we may nevertlieless trace, in 
one or two of the lines, the effects of the spirit of the .age in 
which tlie \)oet wrote. The remaining sonnets arc, by no 
means, of equal merit. Filicaia does not appear to have com- 
l)o^ed tliem in a free and consistent spirit. He was somewhat 
loo careful of giving offence, in these heroic effusions, to the 
Frenclv, the German, and the Italian potentates. He dared 
not 1o show^ithc least partiality; alid least of all to inspire his 
countrymen with a wisli to revenge their wrongs. With these 
views, lie succeeded in avoiding to comjiromise his safety, but 
jlid not much add to the lustre of his fame. 

Tlie same age is remarkable for several mock heroic poemt, 
wliich made their aiipearaiK^e from time to time, and whose 
rcputalion lias outlived that of more serious works. The 
Seerhia llapHd of Alessandro Tassoni, a native of Modena, 
horn in 1565, has entitled him to rank among the best poets of 
Italy. He accompanied the Cardinal Colonna into Spain, and 
returned with very strong prejudices, which he did not attempt 
to iisgui.se, against that country. His critical disquisitions 
ffrst brought him into noticf* He assailed tJic literary autho- 

* Italia ! iTalia ! o tu cui%fco la sortc 
Dono iiifelice di bcllczza, oud’ hai 
• Functita dote d’ infiniti guai, 

Che ill froiitc seritli per gran doglia porl/C. 

Dch, I'ossi tu incii bella, u almen piil forte ! 

Glide assai piil ! * paveiitassc, o assai 
ama'=»so ireii, chi del liio hello ai rai 
Par chc si atragga, e pur si sfida a mortc. 

Che or giil dall’ Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Seender d’ armati, nc di sanguc tinta 
iicver r ouda del P6 Galliei armenti 
N5 tif vodrei, del non tiio ferro einta, 

Pii'^ar col braccio di stninierc genti, 

Per Bcrvir scy.iprc, o vincC'.riee {» vinta*. 
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rity of Aristotle, and v^^ntured to question flie established 
irn;rits of Petrarch, as a poet. This opened a new lieki of 
controversy, in which he engaged with the utmost activity and 
ardour. On the death of Cardinal^ Coloitna, he entered uito 
the service of Charles Emanuel, DulJe of Savoy, who employed 
him in a public character on several occasions.* Towards th(* 
latter part o^ his life he visited Tuscany, where he terminated 
his days, in the year 1635. *110 published his poem of the 
SfTrhia Kaf^ta, or The Ita])e of the Sneh^t, in 1622 ; with 
a notice that it had been written by him when very youn;r, 
and had been ever since deposited in his desk. He probably 
conceived that it might, in some way, affect the dignity of a 
statesman, to be the deedared author of a burlesqucf poem, more 
particularly at that advanced })eriod of life ; but its vcrsiii- 
cation every where betrays marks of tlie author’s maturer 
powers. 

The. subject of the Serehia Jtnpita arose out of the i)arly 
wars between the Modenese and the Polognesoi during th(‘ 
thirteenth century; in which it appears that the lluckct 
was carried away from a w(ill, by the heroes of IModena, out 
of the very heart of llologna, and borne in triumph into thejj^- 
own city. There it is supposed to be to this day carefully 
})reservcd, under double lock and keys, in the belfry t)f tin*, 
(cathedral. The rage of the Bolognese at having suffered sucli 
a trophy to grace the walls of their adversaries, together with 
their struggles and stratagems to recover their treasur?, 
atforded 'fassoni materials out of which to form twelve mock- 
heroic cantos. The chief object of the poet, I am inclined to 
think, was a satirical exposure of the petty Italian w ars, whicli 
c.xhausted the country, and left its natives an easy prey to th(‘ 
foreign sword. But if such ^were, indeed, his motive, the 
author appears soon to have lost sight of it ; and his readers 
are quite at a loss to discover it through twelve books of 
battles, which have, in reality, too strong a resemblance to 
each otl^er. They are told, however, with much ease and 
spirit, a*nd with occasional elevation ol^sty]e; qualities wliich 
we can by no means refuse to this amusing poet.^ The intro- 
ductions to his several cantos are peculiarly rich in picturescpie 

* In his descripiioii of the maimer in whieh king lleinsiifc wds taken 
prisoner, Tassoni, while he ridieulcs the grave s^i'le'of the real 
employs one of the happiest images which the he8«> specimens of^he 
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and poetical oVnament ; wliile liisioianner of cliaracterizing 
thS (lilfercnt personages engaged, Evinces much real humour. 
Such is tlie surprise of the military equipage of the Floren- 
tines, flaming witli ornaments of gold, so inviting to the ava- 
ricious eye of thci enemy, *aifd found to contain only dried ligs 
and walnuts; >\^hich conveys an amusing idea of the sumptuous 
parsimony, attributed to the Florentine pcople.’^i- Jt is to be 

latter can afford. TJo tin's he adds a humorous picture, of the manners 
of the times, as well as of ilic provincial eloquence of a magistrate, and 
of the jargon in which he s])okc. Canto vi. sL 42. 

11 lie si sciiote, e a uii tempo il ferro eaccia 
1^1 ventre a Zagarin, ehe gli rimpetto ; 

Aia non pno SYilupi)arsi da le hraccia 

])i Tognon, che gli eigne i fianehi, c ’1 petto . 

Kd ecco Peritco giiigne, (i V ahbraeeia 
Subito ancir egli, c ’1 lien serrato e stretto 
Ei I’ lino c r altro or tira, or al/a, or spigiie, 

J\la da’ legaini lor non .si discigne. 

•Qiial fuTO tore, .a eni <U fifhi ignolc 
Cinto aia il como c ’1 piii da cauta iiiano, 

Muggi.sce, sbuffa, si contoree, c scuoLc, 
llrta, si lancia, c .si dibattc in vano; 

E qiiando al flu do’ lacei n.^cir non puoto 
Cadcr si lascia afllitto c stance al piano : 

Tal rindomito L’c, jioiclic coniprcse 
1)’ affaticam iiidariio, alliii si rose. 

Fh dri/zato il carroccio, c fii riinesso 
Til sedia il Fodcsttl tntto infaiigato, 

I^oii si tro\w il robon, ma gli fu iiiesso 
Indosso nna coruzza da soldato, 

Ta' calze rosse abcnclic avea, col rcs.«o 
Dictro, e dinanzi un braghetton frappato, 

K nna squarcina in man, larga nna spanna, 

Parca il bargcl <U (Jaiias c d’ Anna. 

Ei gridava in Jlrcaciafto ; Innanz, Innanzi, 

Che r rott’ ol nemin, valent soldati 

Fcghc sbitii la schitta a tiicch sti Lanzi 

Maledctti da Dc, sconimunegati 

Co.si dicendo, gisu vedea gli avanzi t 

Del dcstro eonio, andar qiiii e la sbandati, \ 

E laggirSrsi j^cr quo' campi apriclii 
' Ccrcando dl .salvar la x>aneia a fichi. 

♦ Tja terza insegna fh dc Fiorentini, 

' Con cinque niila tr^ cavalli e faiiti, ^ 

Che Vmidiujcano Anton Francesco Dini 
K Av&ardo di Buccio Cavaleanli : 


Non 
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* regretted that here, as in father instances, the biirlesq-ie poetry 
of the age shouM be dcstiv*ate of that species of interest te^bc* 
conferred upon it by liberty alone ; and we nially hardly find 
it worth our while to amuse ourselves at«tlie expense of p^er- 
sonages who have been buried fcilPtne last f^vo hundred years, 
and with whom we have no points of resembhince, in man- 
ners, in cusumis, or in character. The implied satire on the 
dernocratical government of tJic Ilolognese in the^tliirteentli 
century, or tlie wars of King ITeinsiu:^ a^^^e of too insipid a 
flavour for us ; and, without looking for much stinging satire 
in a mock-heroic poem, we might reasonably expect something 
a little more lively. 

About the same period, flourished Francesco li^racciolini, a 
native of Pistoia,* who likewise produced a comic-heroic 
poem, under the title of Lo Scherno (lufjli Dai, or The Mockery 
of the Gofhi. They arc, in truth, the Pagan deities, intro- 
duced by llracciolini among the hills of Tuscany, and mingling 
with the p(;asants of the j Jace, in order to mak(^ themselves, 
on all occasions, nioni agreeably ridiculous. In a dialogue by 
way of preface, he boasts with infinite complacency ot* the 
servicii he had rendered to true religion, by this witty triumph 
over ancient errors. lie very freiiucntly presents us wiffi 
mythology travestied. The gods declaim in a mean and vul- 
gar ilialect ; and he succeeds in exciting a smile at tln^ con- 
trast between the grace and dignity which (Tur memory still 

Xon s’ usivaiio Starne c Arar/oliiii 

Nii polli d' India allor, nc vin di Chianti ; 

Ma Ic lor vittovaglie eran caciolo, 

AJoci, c castagne, c sorhe sccclic al sole. 

E di questo if avean eon Ic higonce 
Millc asinelli al dipartii* carcati, 

Aeeio jjcr quelle strode alpc.stre c sconce 
Non patisser di fame i lor soldati . 

JMa Ic some copertc in guisa c conce 
f Avean con panni d' un color sc^gnati, 

, (Jhc iaccan di lontan inostra poiiiposa 
Di salmeria siiperba e preziosa. • • 

Canto V. fit. 30. 

It is to possess themselves of thdse, that in the following canto, the^ 
soldiers of GarHignana, with the Germans, abandon King llehisins, A\ho, 
being thus desertec^ is made prisoner. 

* Bom 1566, and died 1645. 
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attaches to tli(V Homeric fables, ancUtlic meanness of the lan- 
!rnii;^(j and of the interests of the Invest classes of the people, 
among wliom his lieroes dwell.* In a few instances, however, 
th^ author seems lw rise above his usual strain of parody, 
when his descri])Jions assuftie a nion. pleasing and poetical 
< haracter. AWi Iiave an instance of this kind in his introduc- 
tion of thc^portrait of a votary of Bacchus, whom Venus dis- 
eov(‘rs asleep in a solitary cave f 

Of this dosoripAoii is the dialogue between Bellona' and Alars, tJic 
former of whom wishes to ])civuade her brother to attack Vulcan. 
( auto i. a/. 20. 

Dicendo, O bclla cosa, il Dio dclT ai*mi 
Stl.n<ler dal ciel per far uiia qui^tione, 

J‘] jioi fuggirsi ^ lui ignoniiiiia parmi 
Da noil lai\arla mai raniio o sa])Oiie ; 

10 per to comineiava a vergogiiarmi, 

1*010 discesi dal sovran bah*oiic, 

K voglio in ogni modo, o molto d poco 
Che til moni h; man col Dio^lel foco. 

Sr.irte rispondc all’ lior. Come tii credi 
IVr paura d ^ilta non mi ritiro, 

Ch’ al corpo, nl sanguc, il ])cslerci co jdedi, 

K ridurrelo in fonna di bntiro ; 

Ma pcrolie fabbricar piclie, ne spiedi 
Non .sa so non costiii, so ben rimiro, 

11 s* io r iiccido, al poco mio giudi/io 
fade ’1 incsticr doll’ anno in prccipizio. 

In oUre (u non sai oh’ ogli ii fratello 
No-lro, e V<*nerc siia, nostra cognala, 

E toc»-l]ercbbo a noi farlc il mantello 
Da vedova modest a o soonsolata, 

J‘] rhestirc a hniii rpiol ghiottoiieelh* 

D’ amore, c tutta quanta la hrigata ; 

E saria d’ uoiio per nc tio dceoro 
►Speiulero^nc la ccra del mortoro. 

+ Ajipar nel mezzo, infra due jiiotre rottc 
Da r etil lunga un arilro orrido, c voto, 

Diono <r incerlo lume, e d’ uua nottc 
Che non lascia tra 1’ oinbnj il inondo ignoto. 

Per (liritto sentiei la bocca inghiotte 
Ne V ampio ventre il niibiloso Noto, 

Suoha la grotta a tjuesto ventoj c freme, 

Da lui pcrcossa, c ncssiin altro teme. 

P.issa la Dca ncl orrid’ aiiiro, ov’ clla 
' Sente il misto romor chc fiior se n’ csce,, 

E illiMninando la na.scosa cella 
Toglio'S.' lei 1’ ombra, a se bcllezza accresce, 

Cosi 
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We can scarcely convcj' an idea of the extreme violence 
. find animosity wi'tli which tne question of the first discovety 
of the comic epopee was then discussed in Italy. AV"as 'rii,ssoni 
or Jiracciolini b(‘Su entitled to tli^ }\pnonr*of original invc*i- 
tion ? It was pretty generally. admitted, o» all hands, that 
Tassoni had been the first to wrUe, but that jfracciolini was 
tlie first to piTblish his production. There was, howvv(‘r, litth*. 
comparison lieUvcen the merits ‘of tlu*. two poets ; Ifracciolini 
])oing considered as in ev(iry way inferidt bPhis rival. It was 
easily perceived, both from tlieir subject and tlic manner of 
treating it, that neither had been indebted to the other; wliile 
no om; appeared to recollect, that after Berni, there could Ixi 
little occasion for farther dispute respecting the origin of tlie 
mock epopee. But, in truth, the desinj of a fresh literary 
warfare had arisen, and it was thus indulged. The c.Kc(*ssive 
rancour of this controversy is quite characteristic of the 
seventeenth C(mtury, and olfers a striking contrast between 
tiie fine intellectual energies which the Italians stiM displayed, 
and the very paltry interests for ivhich it was their fat^j to 
contend. By arguing tlumiselves into r(‘al warmth, in pur- 
suit of objects ecjually vain and unprofitable, they created a 
kind of illusion, which imposed upon them for a moment, and 


Cosi tni rottc nnvolo, pi A bella 
Che per scrciio eicl Ciiitia ricscc, 

K pill diletia a rignarclar la rosa 
Ciiita di spine iiilra la siepe ombrosa. 

Nftl orrid’ aiitro iiom’ vermiglio c grasso 
Sh per r iimido siiol disteso giacc, 

Vinto dal vino, e T grave ciglio c bsisso 
Preine alcun raggio a la^isibil face ; • 

La stanca frontc Iia per guancialc iin sa so 
-Di musco avvoUo, c d’ edera tenare, 
Natural felpa, omle s’ adorna c veste, 
^Capezzal duro in coltricc terrestre. 

Giace con la ritonda aperta bocea 
Lo sturato barletlo al lato manco, • -• 

E ’1 tunicciolo suo, ch’ hor non 1’ imbocca 
T*ondc legato a uno spagiietto bianco, 

La saliera v’ fe ancor piil volte tocca 
Dal fienfrainolaccio acuto c franc»» 

Vinci tor dc la lingua, ondo b mesticre • 
Che tra^tta da lui, dimandi here. • 
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ed them to b'elieve that they had fet an existence — that the)' 
not yet nttcrljr extinct. ‘ ^ 

Of a later period, there are^two more examphis of tlie same 
species of epopee, wliich are highly appreciated by the loycrs 
of Tuscan poetry at this dify. The fiii^t of these is the Mai- 
mantile racquhtato^ by Lorenzo Lippi, published in 1676 ; 
tlie sccon^. is called the Torrarchione r/e.w/a^o'from the pen 
of Paolo Minucci. It is well* known that the Italians have a 
peculiar relish ftv tlfe popular and idiomatic expressions used 
by the natives of Florence, in wdiicli, however rude and simple, 
they discover a certain harmony and grace ; and the reputa- 
tion of these poems is tlms founded on their rare merit, in 
exhibiting ‘'the Florentine dialect in a perfectly pure, yet 
liomely style. Tlie Academy della Crusca, engaged, at that 
period, in compiling its voluminous dictionary, thus preparing 
another controversy between the Tuscans and the other 
literary parties, had, likewise, atteaided to the preservation of 
this more s* tuple and familiar molie of speech. Many Italian 
wrjtcrs, even of this age, still retain so much admiration of 
its peculiarities, that th(‘y consider no other dialect as com- 
.narabh^ to it ; nor any style as perfect, which is not founded 
on the language spoktui by the common people of Florence, 
during tluj fourteenth century. Those, however, who are not 
prejudiced in favour of this popular and pedantic style, ivill 
take com])arativcly little interest in the two poems of the 
' MahnantUe and of the. Torracchiouc. Next to the divine, 
comedy of Dante, the Malnumtilc is, perhaps, the j)roduction 
on ^ which the Italian critics have bestowed the most pains, 
and which lias been published, accompanied with the most 
ample, commentaries, and ii the most splendid form. 

The castle of Alalmantile, ,the capture of which is the sub- 
ject of the poem, is built uyion an eminence in tin*, lower Val 
d’Arno, about eight miles from Florence. One of the heroes 
declares, that it might pass for the eighth wonder of the world, 
but he does not inform us where it is situated. The force, 
destined for the jittayk, was sent from the neighbourhood of 
Florence. But, though the author informs us tliat it embarks 
before arriving at its destination, he cautiously avoids giving 
us the least information respecting the country to which it is 
transported. .Tliie time is equally uncertain, and the heroes 
and heroines 'oT the story have no sort of relation to the 
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‘inhabitants of this world, or, indeed, to any thJIig we know. 
IJythe autliorityVjf Turpi nj^ which is freq\iently cited, and tyy 
histories of ogres and enchantments, we anj transj)ortcd to the 
roiyantic times of chivalry, at the same tinrio that many populiii* 
allusions still remind us of the •seVentecnJh century. Ly 
attempting to avoid the appearance of any intfividual appli- 
c.ation of his satire, the author ceases to interest or to fix the 
imagination of his readers ; h« leaves us no curiosity; and 
when we look for wit and spirit, we^ arg presented with 
proverbs and provincialisms, whose language has little of the 
air of reality and truth. I have, indeed, had some diificulty 
to discov(‘r a few stanzas at all worthy of selection, to convey 
an idea of the merits of this too highly vaunted pdem.* 

* Era in cjiici tcraj)! la (iiiando i goloni 
Toriiario a cliiiid t 1* ostcric dc cani 
E taliin c*h(' ni spaccia in iniliorii 
^l:inda al Presto il tahi pc paniii lani ; 

I'id (*ra appunto V ora die i crocdiioni 
Si cjilaiio a 1’ assedio dc’ v*alda.fi ; 
r]d (‘scoii <;oii Ic canne c co’ randclli 
! ragazzi a pigliarc i pijiislrclli ; 

Quaudo ill terra f armata con la scoria 
Del gran Haldonc a'Mahnaiitil s’ invia 
OikIc till faiiiiglio ncl serrar la porta 
Senti roniorcggiar tanta genia. 

IJii vccchio era quest’ iioiii di vista corta, * 

Olio r erre ogiior jicrdcva a V ostcria ; 

Talchc tra il here c f csscr hen d' ctii 
Non ci vedeva piil <la terza in lii. 

Per quest o mette inaiio a la scarsclla 
Ov’ lia jiiit ciarjie assai d’ un rigatticro ; 

Pcrchc vi tiene intin la faverella 

(^he la maitina mette sul brachicrc. ^ 

Come suol far clii giuoca*a criisclicrclla. 

Due ore ando a la ccrca interc intcrc : 

E poi nc Irasso, in mezzo a due fagotti 
llii par (f occhiali affumicali c rotti. 

I quali sopra il naso a pcironMano 
Con la siia llcmma pose a cavalcioiy, ^ 

Talchii meglio seoperse di loiitano 
Flsser di gente armata pijl squadroni. 

Sjiaurito di cifl eala jiiaii piano 
Per non Jar ne la seala i pedignoni 
E ginnto a basso lagrima c singhiozza ^ 

Gridando quanto mai u’ ha iie la strozza. » 

Dicciido 
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The rise o\ the opera may, perXaps, be considered as the 
oitiy literary event of tlie seventdfinth century of wliieli Italy 
can justly boast. With the decline of literature, the triumph 
oftlie various arts «f design had also ceased. Michael Angelo 
had been the contemporary of Ariosto ; his pupils and suc- 
cessors flourished in the tiijie of Tasso ; and thenceforward 
the flasheg of true genius no longer animated tiie canvass or 
the poet’s page. The astonishing progress of musical science, 
however, succeeded to that of the sister arts, as if tlie intellcc 
tual energies of man sought developernent in the only career 
left open to them ; and those who felt within themselves the 
impulse of a creative faculty, had recourse, as a last resort, 
to harmon)^, in which they might give full and uncon trolh'd 
expression to their genius, without encountering the ven- 
geance of inquisitions. Nor were the Italians, Irom their 
organization, less susceptible of the charms of music than of 
poetry and of {)ainting. A flne natural taste led them at 
once to appreciate, with little effort or reflection, whatever 
was most pure and beautiful of its kind. The ablest com- 
])Osers of the present day venture not, without some distrust, 
^to perform their new pieces for the opera, before the Lazza- 
roni of Nafdes ; watching tho motion of their pointed caps, 
filling the whole area of Santo Carlo, as a sure indication 
whether the music will succeed or not. No iiu'ans are so 
eth^ctual to rouse the modern Italians from a state of apatliy 
as a flne voice and a striking style of execution ; and I Iiave 
frequently seen liouses surrounded by the lower classes, 
struggling to hear an amateur concert, inspired by the genius 
of a^ celebrated female singer. The increasing progress and 
importance of music, at a "ime when poetry was on the 
<leeline, gave th<k former suph a superiority, that poetry 
became a mere accessory and ornament to it. Jt was ren- 

Dicondo forte, pcrch^ ogmm f intenda : 

A r armi a V ariiii, uonlsi a martello : 

Si Jasci i} giiMco, il hallo e la mcrciida, 

.R serrinsi Ic poric a chiavistcllo ; 

J*crchfe qiiaggiit nel piano ii la tregenda, 

Clio lie viciie a la volta del castcllo : 

^ K sc non ci ^erriamo o facciam testa, t 
Mcntrc^*allijiino, viiol siionarc a festa. 


Canto iii. st. 3. 
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•(l(ire(l sub 3 e?*vient to tlic in rest triiles, and to all >he variations 
and iasliions ofitlie day; awhile the sister art approaclwd 
nearer and neanjr to perfeetioh, in proportion to its established 
ini^)ortaiiee, and to tlie iiiflueifce which i^ exerted ovci th<i 
other arts. *• ' 

It is hi'j;hly probable that on the first Ve'^ival of the 
dramatic art,, music accompanied theatrical representations. 
In imitalion oi the Greeks, the chorus was introduced into 
Jtaliaii tragedy, and it was invariably sui«g. ^ Ihistoral dramas 
were likewise interspersed with these song^, accompanied with 
in.-lruments. liut music had been only the accessory in such 
eoinposilions, intended to give zest and perfection to the 
lostival, but not to constitute its very nature. The lirst 
occasion on which this ord(n* wnis reversed, was in the year 
lo,94. Ottavio llinuccini, a Florentine poet, with little 
genius and invention, but with a line musical ear, that seemed 
to feel the b<.*auties of language only in relation to harmony, 
united his efforts to those < f three musicians, Pe^d, Giacopo 
Corsi, and Cacc.ini, Together they produced a mythological 
drama, in wdiich they meant to display tln^ united excelleift;es 
of the fine arts in the most splendid dress. Kinuceini 
a])])eared to be h'ss ambitious of the rejiutation of a ])oot, thaif 
of setting olf his assoeiaf(is to the greatot advantage. He 
neglect(id nothing wdiicli miglit give attraction to the decora- 
tions and machinery, and surpriM*. or captivate the senses of 
tlj(j aiidicjice. JMen of letters liad, at least, preserved tli(i» 
inemoiy of the musical declamation of the Greeks, and IVri 
or f ’accini imagined he had discovered that this consisted in the 
recitative, which he blended so intimately with the poetry, fliat 
there was nothing farther to be merely spoken, througtiout 
the whole of the opera. Thus poetry, writlejj only with a view 
to being sung, very soon nssuined a diircrerit character ; and 
tlie develo})einent of scenes, already too extended, was no 
longer admissible. The poet’s object was to pn)duce effect, 
ami to tWs he readily sacrificed tliQ conduct of the piece, 
hastening or retarding the course of events as he thought best 
adapted to musical exhibition, rather'' tlSTn to 'the imtural 
exj)ression of the passions. In pursuit of a difierent species 
of harmony, he abandoned the lyric form of the canzone, on • 
account of its length of period, and adopted that wlifch Chia- 
brera was, at that time, employed in nitiWueing into la^s 
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stju);jas, borrowed from the ode of 'he ancients.* t Tliis cora-t 
plcte union between poetry and iirusic was rpt, however, the 
work of a moment. It occupied more than an a^e in iis* 
discovery and pei^jpetion. The lionour of the former belongs 
to Ivinuccini, and MetiTstehio lays full claim to the latter. 
Kinuccini’s lh*st attempt consisted of little more than one of 
Ovid’s metainorplioses thfowii into dialogujj. Apollo is 
t^xliibited*in the act of wounjling the serpent Python, while 
the nymphs aiR^. shc-plierds are seen in fliglit., Scornful in 
his victory, he ventuv(^s to taunt the god of Love, who takes 
his usual revenge. Sinitten with Daphne’s beauty, Apollo 
imrsues licr ; slie Hies, and a she[)heril soon after appears, 
who gives* a relation of h(*r metamorphosis. Such is this 
little drama, consisting of four choruses, divided into as many 
.diort acts, liardly amounting altogellua* to four hundred and 
lifty verses. The choruses are given in very easy couplets, 
which seem to be exquisitely adapted for music.f The 

* lie mal^js use of the h;imc form (tf verse in dialogue, of which we 
inav judge from the dispute hetween the two divinities of love and 
poetrv, forming the grouiul work of the action. 

Apollo. Dimmi, posscaic arciero, 

Qual fera ailoiidi, o qual serpcnic al varco 
Ch’ liai la farctra c V arco * 

A.MoiiE. Sc da quc.st’ arco mio 
Xoiilii I'itoue iicciso, 

* Areicr non son pero degno di riso. 

1^ son del ciclo, A])ollo, un nume aiieli’ io. 

Apollo. Sollo ; ina tpiaudo .‘'cocehi 
1/ arco, .shendi tu gli occhi, 

O fcrisci a 1’ oMairo, arciero usperto t 
YEMUiE. S’ liai di sapor doio 

D’ un cicco areicr Ic prove, 

CIiie<IiIo al JJc dc 1’ ^>ndc, 

(•hiedilo in cielp a (iiovc ; 

E tra 1’ ombre profoiide 
Del regno orridu osciiro 
Chiedi, chiedi a IMutoii s’ ci ffl .'‘icuro 1 
A POLLO. Sc in cieJo, in marc, in terra, ^ 

Amor, trtonfi in guerra, 
ijovc^dovc III’ a.si mdo't 
Chi novo cicl m’ iuscgiia, o novo mondo ? 

[ The la.st chorus, which termirtates the piece, ends thus : 

S’ a fuggir movo Ic piante Veiiir pos^a il niio crin d’ auro 

V'ero amaiite, Non pur lauro, 

^ Coutro amor fruda e superba, Ma qual’ e piCl miser erba. 

a j « Sia 
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• remaining portion of the :pera was probably altogether reci- 
tative, as wc firwj no detaclied airs, duets,- or pieces by sev(»’al 
voices. 

The Kundice of Kinuceiiii followed Iii;j5 Daphne, antt was 
prMuced, likewise, by an unidA bf laleiit with the same 
musicians. It was rejiresented, for the lirSt rtme, in 1(500, 
on occasion the nuptials of M/iry de’ Medici and Henry IV. 
lie shortly after composed A't^iana, thii reception of which 
was no less lirilliant. The success of#tlu^ opera was thus 
complete ; and every coui't eagerly followed the example held 
out by Florence. These first attempts were then brought to 
j)crfeclion. More lively action was given to the dramatic 
parts, and greater variety to the music, in whiJi the airs 
were agreeably blended with the recitative. Huots and other 
harmonized ]>ieees were also added ; and, after the lapse of 
a century, Apostolo Zeno rose to carry it to as high a (i(‘gree 
of perlection as it could possibly attain, before the spirit of a 
Metastasio breathed a soiii of tire into the irifjimious and 
hapj)y form created by others. 

Apostolo Zeno, of a Venetian family, originally from Caintlia, 
was born in the year U5(ji>. Pas.>ionat<‘ly devoted to the study 
of history, he was the first to introduce historical pieces intfi 
the .s(;enesof the opera, iust(‘adof confining himself withii' tin*, 
prescribed limits of mythology. Tlie reputation of French 
tragedy had already begun to extend it.'^elf through Europe ; 
and !ie often availed himself of some of its best pieces, as hi.f 
models. Of sixty operas which he brought before the public, 
the most complete and successful were undoubtedly tho'c in 
which he had imitated our best classics. Thus, tlie whole of the 
]dot, the incidents, and tlie characters of his Iph'ujc.nui are*bor- 


Siii vil caiiiia il mio criii l)iondo, 
(’he I'iitimoiulo 

(-Jroggo ogiior M-liianti ediranu : 
Sia vil fiiiii oil’ ai crutU denti 
Do gU jiAiicnti 
Tragga ogiior 1’ avida fame. 

Ma s’ a preghi sospirosi 
Aiiiorosi 

l)i picta sfavillo cd anlo, 
iV io prometto a I’galtrui pcnc 
Dolce spene 

Con un risu e cun ua guard o. 


* Non soffrir, cortese siiiiorc 
(’Iiu 'J iiiio ardorc 
I'renda a sclicrno alma go lata : 
Non sotlVir ch'iu piaggia o 'n lido 
Cor intido 

M’ abbundoni innaiiiorata. 

Fa cli’ al foco do’ nfici lunft 
, Si corisiimi 

Ogni gelo, ogni durc/iZa ; 

Anli poi quest’ almaitillara, 

Cli’ altra a^ara 

(inal si sia .a bellcz/a. • 
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rowed from Racine, in such away ffs he thought Test .adapted 
toi^ tlie opera. The- language of 4he passioyj is throughout 
imbued with tliat solemn htirmohy, with which music so Avell 
iiccoi*ds, without, however, arriving at the vigour and brevity 
b^onging to tragedy. •Tbe historical ])ieces which he pro- 
duced, though by no means of a more elleininate or romantic 
character tlian those of Meiastasio, are certainly a more ex- 
ti avagant burlesque of hist 9 ry. We feel tllat Metastasio 
could not have repri*seiited human nature otherwise tlian he 
does ; whilst Zeno, who as constantly dwells upon the passion 
of love, is deficient in all that harmony, delicacy, and ardour, 
which, in tlie former, transport us out of ourselves.^ Zeno, 
likewise, cjinposed several comic operas, which appeared 
about the year IdSlT, coeval with those of a more serious 
kind. They Avere modellctl upon the extemporaneous come- 
dies already Avidl known. In them the Harlequins, Colum- 
bines, and other masks of the Italian theatre, appear as the 
principal {^^Tsoiiagcs of the inece- But Zeno did not exhibit 
much talent in the comic opera, and this very amusing sort 
of national s|)ectacle, to which Italy is indebted I’or much of 
her excellent inuaie, lias never hitherto been illustrated by 
any superior genius. 

Apostolo Zeno was invited to Vienna by llie Kmperor 

Wo sulyoiii ii*,fow c\:implo« from one of Ins draiiiii.'., oiilillod / dio 
Ditttifori, founded upon tlic <|uaiTcl lictwcen the great, Faliiiis Cuiielatur 
and M. Minuliua, lieutenant of the horse, during the second l*unie Avai 
'flic passion of tAvo oa]ftiAe jiriiiocsses is, in Zeno’s hamls, the hidden 
■‘'Ourec of all these graiKl even is. Arisha, a Cartliaginian captive, avail. 
her. df of her clianiiM to sow dissension in the IkOinan caiiq*, ami con- 
grate lutes herself, as follows, upon her siicecs.s. Avf 111. tSania 8. 

Colpi al segno lo s(** 1 : gittati ho i semi 
Del cicil odio. Vedro in breve ariuarsi 
Trihuiii c Dittatori. 

(iual gloria per Arisbo * 

E sc dirlo a me leee, 

Forse Annibale aiicor taiito non feee. 

A r uoiJio it sajierc, 

Jj’ ardirc, il potcre 
ar.ura donu. 

E a noi che lascio < 

Astuzia, e bcltit/ 

Ala il sesso pih fralo, 

A senno, e possaiiza 
bovrasta, c prevale. 
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* CJiark‘3 Vi., wli^ro lie was invested with iho two very 0 |)no- 
sito employ mcMjt', of imp^gal historio^niplicr, iind of poet 
laurcat to tli(j eonrt opera. ITe lived to a very advanced a^e, 
d;^in;^ in the middle of the last^c<*ntury,«in 1730, at tiie 
ol ei^lity-one years, and havin^^^he mortiQcsUion of behold- 
ing his reputation eclipsed in his old age by JVletasta-^io. 

Tile seveifteentli (icntury was remarkable, like^vise, for its 
abundance of dramatic authors. InnuMie,rable tragedies, 
comedies, and pastorals, were every wlR're^-ecited before the 
different courts, and in the theatres, of Kuro])e. Not any of 
these, howev(*r, were comparable to those of a former age ; 
Jior arc they, indeial, to be place.d in competition with those* 
of th(i eighteenth century. The tragedies are singularly 
detieicMit in their delineation of characters and of manners ; 
the style partakes of the inllated taste*, of ihej age, and the 
action flags ; whihi the authors se«*m to have hesitateal between 
the pedantic imitation of the ancients, and the mi>taken route 
j)iirsued by the moderns. • Their productions perhaps, 
now worthy of mention, only as ohjeets of lit<*,rary rcseaireh 
and curiosity ; nor could they he represented or (Uidiireel 
on any theatre, much l(‘-«s su}>ply otlier writers with models 
or ideas in tlicir future efForts. Tlie poct^s sole object was 

So d’ armi si forti 

Valor 1)011 si sa. • 

1 loin uj jealous ol’ the son of Fabiiis, Minntiii.s eondemns him to doatlft 
wli.U) Faliius, out of roejavd to military disoipliiio, is unwilling to oppose 
llio soiilonoo, hut thus addresses his son ns he is borne to punishment 

cl IV. Scene 7. ^ 

So qiial SOHO, c qniil tu sci. 

'I’ll i pictosi afictli niioi, 

E la palria avni i piit forti. 

Dura iiivitto; c cad^igni eta 
Jn tua gloria passona 
ba virth olio toco porii. 

His son takes leave of the object of his alfeetioiis. in the following a’r. 
A ct I V. ficenc 8. , 

Coneediini oh' ij) haoi 

Cara, la bianea niaiio, •• , 

Favor di tua pietadc a I’ amor inio. 

Ma 1 u sosjiiri c tacp : 

]\Il basta il tuo dolor; p]rsiUa addio. 

• • • * * 

In the verse of Zeno we eorlainly find the origin of that of Metastasio, 

but nothing of his spirit, aeiiliment and gru e. * • 

VOL. I. • ^ ^ o 
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to surprise the spectator by the brilliancy qF the scenery, 
or ?)y a bustling mdvcinent of ♦ife stn^e, ^^^1lile j)r()l)ability 
was wjiolly sacriilced to the j^jineral desire of witnessing the 
appearance of inonslers, (jpmbats, and processions of chariQ);s 
and horses. TIio comedies were, in the ^nnie manner, un- 
connected, insipid, low, and a;^preciated only by the poi)ulac(\ 
I'lie pastorids became more aifeeted, unnatural; and dull ; 
insomuch that the opera secimAl the only species of theatrical 
representation at i ll esteemed, or whicli, indeed, deserved to 


be so. 

It is with ditfiCulty we can conc(‘ive liow the v<'ry general 
corruption, wliieh had introduced itself into every bi’ancli of 
lit(Tature, ahd palsied the powers of the human mind, was 
arrestcjl in its progress. We should have expected that the 
fal>e taste of the age would have inevitably produced a total 
neglect and cessation of mental cultivation ; that in tlu* 
pursuit of trifling and despicable obj(*cts, all nf)bl(*r pmsiiits 
would have been abandoned ; and {nat Italy would have* again 
fallen under the leaden sce})tre of corruj)t(id taste, as slui bad 
before done for a whole age, siuaa’eding that of Adrian. And 
it is liigldy probable, that if Italy bad bad to depend on lier 
own resources, her national literaltire woidd bav(‘. ceased to 
(‘xi-'t ; for if wc consult siieh of her antliors as are in nothing 
iiKl(d>t(al to tlie g(*iiius of other natioiH, we shall acknowledge 
tliem to be wortiiy disciples of tJic school of JMarini and of 
Aeliillirii. Nor is modern Italy, at this day, without abun- 
dance of sonnets which have not the least pretension to our 
notice, as destitute of thought or feeling as tla^y an* lull of 
<*xtiavagaiice and false ta.tc. To those wribu’s who are 
aecpiainted only with tlieir native language, all po(‘try a})j)ear-> 
to eon.^ist of image's ; extravagance is in their eyes beauty ; 
while sonorous words, and supertluous epithets an* substituted 
in tlie place of thought and meaning. ]>nt the examide of 
the great poeds of the age of Louis XIV'. soon ext(*aided 
beyond the national harriers, into other eountries ^ and tin* 
rej)utation of their works ti\tvelled beyond the Alps, towards 
llu; commencement of the eighlvM'nth eentury. These mast(*r- 
pieees of liteiatnre were soon put in eom[)etiti()n with the 
Vasteless productions of the Sneeatisti ; and the result was 
favourable to the ti-inmph of good taste. They w'cre found 
to ie more deeply imbue«l w ith the <puilities of thought and 
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feeliiv^, tliiiii ivitive Italif^i verse; and, not^^ itlistandingithc 
jealousy oK iiujnisitions, both political and r(*lii>:i()us, they 
brought along with them a spirit ol’ iiujuiry, of \\liich Italy 
s4)od so niiieh in need. Kiiro^j^; was beginning to awa1\('n 
out of her lethargy ; nobler views were h( 4 d f)ut ; and inan- 
Ivind began to aspire after greatc r and better things, eonneeted 
with their ifttnrovcinent and happiness. Evcni Italy, in <le- 
lianceof the elforts of ])rine(‘s and of pi^lates, exhibite<l .‘•oine 
share of the* growing energies wliieh inarl?('d the opening ot 
the eighteenth century. The first, and not the lea.-t ha[)[)y 
rj'sultof the influence of the well known French writers, and 
n!' a few of the English just beginning to Ix', r *ad in Italy. 
■»\as the r(‘forin nhich they introdu(‘ed into tlu^ theatrical 
.'.nd po(‘tical character, so totally destitute of propriety and 
ta^te. 'riie poenns of Friigoni, tlH‘ dramas of ]Meta<(.isio, and 
e\(ai the, comedies of Goldoni, have all, nion? or h'ss, a moral 
iendeiicy ; and il*w(‘, for {4 moment. eontenjj)la!e, the general 
fi ’gradation of tin*, j)eople, and the n'\ oiling license of theii 
j/oets before tluVM* uriters appeal'd, we must allow tlu^fti to 
he entitled to no small degree of ])rais(*. lN)etry onc(* more 
rc'stoiaxi to (haamey and to good feeling, was betha* enal)h*d 
to i)luine her wings for mon, nol>l(* and lofty flights. 'I'lie 
fii-st effoiT of th(‘, mo'^t attra<*live of the sister arts, ought 
naturally to Ixi to reiiirn to a ])nnT and mvre moral almo- 
s[;here, if there he any truth in the assertion, that high 
tho ’ghts have their origin in the heart. 


ciiArriiR. XVII. 

TMK r.K.iu’n Niai la^NTUiiY. — 1 la com — mt.tast vsi<». 

Tm; elo.se of the .seventeenth eentnry is rendeiaal remark- 
al)le hy *rlie birth of INIetastasio anti of Erngoni, two men 
di'stimal to revive the declining fame ol* lAidian literature, in 
th(' succeeding age. (kirlo Iiinoeeiizo Erngoni. one of the 
tnost distingiiislied of tlie modern lyrit*. p(x‘ls, was horn at« 
(Jenoa, on the twenty-lir.st of Noveinbia*, l()tl2, of a.iiohh* 
family, wliOs(* nanu! beeanie c*xtinct after li^ death. lie. was 
educated by the Jesuit’^, and cornj'elled his parents to 
« u 2 
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IIh'. religious Iisibit at tliijteen years of age. After 
lUiiiiy years of tedious sullering* and anxiety, the Tope re- 
U a-ecMiiin from his more striot and irksome vows, although 


Frftgoni still reinaiftcd a, p^-eest ; cut otf) by his ])rofessi(*>i, 
from nmre aelitedife, and from all those d anestic ties whieh 


the warmth of hi.^ heart ami the activity of his mind Avould 
have natuAilIy h^d Iiim to embrace. Italy was then di- 
tide<l between llie partizans of the alfeeted and linieal taste; 
introduced by Mftrini, and those who, in op])o‘sition to this 
ialse standard, reeommended only a servile imitation of the 
writ(‘rs of the sixte(‘nth century, or that of the elasHCs, their 
earliest moil'ds. Frugoni rejected the oj>inions of both these 
l)arties ; bis gemius suggested to him a bolder and lar more 
original career, lie devoted hims(‘lf to the study of tho'-e 
j)o<'ts who flourished in the ages scarcely emerged from bar- 
bari.'in. Without making use of them as models, he disco- 
vered ill them examples of true ^gr(*atness. He felt within 
himself the'enthusiasin of soul capabhi of eidebrating the fame 
ol' heroes, as it di‘serves to be c(*h;brat(‘d, rathm* by the lu'art 
and the imagination, than by the memory ; and he scorned 
t^'e inferior talent, which rejiroduces only what has already 
been done. 


Frugoni has treated in his poems, on a great \ ariety of 
subjects. All p;issions, both human and divine, seem to have 
fiirnislu'd liiin with materials for sonnets, eanzoni, ami lyri- 
cal effusions, in every kind of metre. Ihit it is in the vcr.si 
snuUij or blank verse, Ibat he more especially surjiasses his 
predpeessors, in tlic sinudicity of Ins expres.sions, in the 
cloipicnt emotion that inspires him, and in the boldness of 
bis juietry. Jhit, ])(;rhaps, he may be justly reproached with 
Jiaving too fre(j[U(»ntly mingle/1 science and jiolite literature 
together ; his ac<iuaiiilaiiec with the more abtruse sciences 
being so very intimate and profound, that he not unfrecpumtly 
borrowed bis images wliolly from these sources, and tr(;ate(l, 
in verse, subjects generullv considered to be very'untit for 
poetry. No one, Jiowever, could have accomplished such .a 
task with a gn^atcr degree of elegance, and with more bril- 
liant and striking effect. It ‘is not, indeed, nncommon, in 
Italy,, thijs to mingle sciemce with jioetry ; where jx'ople of 
very slight atlainpients, hasten lodisjday tli'eir knowledge on 
i*\Viy fresh ac(,misition, as a man exhibits his newly acipiired 
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ridie?.* fartlior wci afUanfi- in cl vilizatioij, tlio ^roati'i* 

is tin; accc.s^-ityiwc iccl ()(*^i\iii^ to p()^tI•y inor(‘ ^iiiislafttial 
materials uf thought : ami wlicii ciilim>iasni no longer glows 
ii^tlu; j)0(un, wo must sock to satislV thewjmlgiiKmt ;is wey as 
the iinaginatioii. Tt is thus lliaf tno It.ilians, to whom true 
philosophy was as “ a I’ouiitai'i.soaled,” have Tre([uently su))- 
^titutO(l seiefie(‘ in the plaeo of 7 *elh;etion ami tli^>ught. ('e- 
lebi-ate«l inijirori.'ifi^on ha\o h‘»Mm known to make the sei< nee 
of numl)ers,«lho j)roperties of bodies, find, even the aiiaUuny 
()f the human frame, objiads of their serious " 4 udy, that they 
might bo better enabled to answer, in rhym(‘, any sort nf 
• pK'sliniis which might be; addressed to linen. 

Fi'iigoni, as ])oet to the <a)urt of Parma, mnk r the hHt (d‘ 
the h'aniese, and tin; liourbons who sueeeedi d them, was 
.ip[)oinled inanag(*r of tin; j>nblie sp(*etaele^ ; and was often 
oeenpiiMl, in a most unworthy inanmu, in tran-laling lillh; 
piee,(‘s for tho theatr<‘, and in penning epilledamium.s and 
.•eeasional verses, upon suffpsjts hy no imams eoyg<‘nial to his 
(ast(‘. I h; Hn ed very liixnrionsly, liowe\ er, at this court, lnung 
seldom without some lov<;-intrigm , and pa^sioiedidy atlflebed 
to the soeaely of women to an advanced age ; ])reserving, 
along willi tin; passion^, tin; lire and tin; imagination *0! 
yuiitli. Ih; (licit at I^artna, at tin* M'k; ol sixty-six, on the 
twentieth of l)(*eemlx‘r, iVtiS. llis r(*jmtation. In wever 
gnat, does not seem to h.i\(; e\t(;nded f:ft-thei* than Italy, 
iVem the eir<*[imstaiiec of lyrical jmelry heing l(*ss siiscejita- 
ble of translation llian any other kind, and less likely to bo 
/.‘lislnal wlu'ia; the languagi; is not tliorongbly undei'stood. • 

Kriigoni ow(.;d his lidueation to (Jravina, a celebrated })hi- 
lo>oph''r a.iid juri'^eonsult of that ag(;. Kndowed 'vtlh an 
e\(piisite taste and g(*nins lor lett(*rs, lar greater, imh'cd, than 
we should imagim; from tln^ productions of his own niuse, 
(.rravina was, likewise, tin* instructor of iMetaslasie. If tin* 
reputation of tin; former of his pupils was eonlined within 
tin; k'offmls of Italy, tliat of tho Jattor, howov(*r, extemUd 
over all Europe;. Wo are at a loss to nu*ntion any authors 
who wrote in a siilrit more eongenial*t(f inodojiu leoling's and 
tastes, or one who has (jxoretsoil greater iidiuenec; in propor- 
tion to tin; emim*ne(; to which he was raised. Horn at Jloni«, 
(‘11 tin; third da^ of January, KiJIS, he. wa-; early hroMght np 
to tl.‘(3 tnnlo of a goldsmith ; but t Ji-^vifia, who appretdated 
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ills fiiio talents, took him lo liis i» wii lionse, cli his 

iiaiKe iVom Trapassi to the Orcoi‘ Iraiislalipli of the same 
word, and Innifo ho was called Metastasio. 1 le took care, at 
the^ saliio time, to Ipive him instructed in every branch ot 
knowledgiJ likely to tacillta^c hisprogie '=! in the poetic art ; 
and lie enconrrfge^i Ids genius lor extemporaneous eirusions, 
wliich, by enlarging his powers of poetical langivii^’N enabled 
him to ex[)ress the liiiest traits/jf sentiment anvl ])assion with 
e*qnal grace and facility. Jii the mean time, ]\Jelarttas>io be- 
came attached to tfie style of composition by which h(i attained 
to such a height of celebrity. At the early age of foin'teen, 
he wrote a tragedy, entitleil Ju.'itin, which may be found 
among his w^erks. It is, in truth, a very indilTerent iwoduc- 
tion ; but the undertaking, of itself, do?s honour to so young 
a jicrson. From that jiieee, it is clear that the genius of JMe- 
tastasio Avas turned to the opera, and, indeed, his tragedy, in 
live acts, may be said to be an opera. The How ol‘ the viirse 
is extremely^ musical ; and airs arc introduced into his cho- 
rus, in the saiiui manner as those insertial, at a later period, 
in h\> more linished productions. (Ij'avina, afteiavards, 
accompanied his pupil to Crotona, his native place, in the 
kingdom of Naples, that he might receive the instructions of 
(Gregorio Caroprese, who had also been his own master in the 
Platonic- philosophy. On his return to Rome, lie died in the 
year 17 IN, leaving, by will, all his properly, which was pretty 
eo'nsiderable, to Ids [mpil Metastasio. 

For a century and a half, Italy had been unable to boast of 
her literary superiority ; but, in jirodiieiiig jMetasfasio, nature 
-eom^,J to Jiave, made li(‘r ample amends, as Jiono of her 
writeic. ever more eom])hdely united all llie qualities llial 
constitute a poet ; vivacity of imagination, and reiineinent of 
feeling, with everj^ charm of •versifieation and €'xi>res>ioii. 
Nor shall we easily find one who, by the m(;re force of his 
style, is entitled to be considered as a more graceful jiaintiu*, 
or a more delightful musician. Metastasio made no, ])reten- 
sions, however, to the higW t order of genius, lie did not 
aim at those lofty a».J vigorous creations of the poet which 
excite our admiration by their sublimity. He wished to he 
the poet of the opera, and iji this he succeeded ; and con- 
iining IdmGclf to the path which he had chaK.ed out, he sur- 
passed the most distinguished writers of Italy, or, perhaps, of 
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• niiy ollu*i* Nation, lie »ory corrootly ap;)n‘ciftto(l tli(' ])ccu- 
liar fliarjiL*k*r ol|[tl)o tbeati^^^lo wln’cli tlcvolcul Jjis tab Ats ; 
aiifl iti a specie's oF t*()Inp(>«^iti()n whi(;Ii lias iH'vcr ccaitbrrcd 
inurh reputation .oil any oilier poet, lie iii^s produced tlfti most 
national poetry lliat Italy, porlifjfis,* eaft boast of ]) 0 ‘-ses^in|^^ 
and wliieli is rnoat <loeply impressed ujioif tlfti imanory and 
leeliiiirs of tke luioplo. 

The object of tragedy, so dkllerently explained by diirei ent 
erltiea, and as diversely understood b^# their readia’s, has, in 
n alily, varied with the variations of time and plaei;. ^Vitll 
the. aijeienls it was, in turn, ridigious, moral, or political ; 
when, repealing the immutable laws and mysteries of fate', 
the poets sought to Ibrtify exalted minds by an iccpiaintance 
with mij-fortune. It has eoiiMsted among the moderns, either 
in the simple di.-play oT ile(‘p emotions, or in the living picture 
cl* nature; or, ibunded upon a still more noble system, it 
eoinprises the worship of alt that is most beautiliil in thi; jiro- 
.luelions ol* tin* mind, and*lh(‘ admiration of art yarried to its 
\ eidisdioii, united to natural truth. 

The opera couhl not boast so jir *ud an origin. Takiifg its 
ri-e in the voluplutms courts of princes, it had none oi the 
elements favourable to the growth of lieroes. Its union*of 
(pialities was expected 1o yiehl every onjoynuMil, and tlie 
most ])l(aisiiig emotions, by eai»tiva(ing, at tint same im ment, 
both the ear and tlie <‘ye, and gratifying tlwi temlere^t alfec- 
tioMs of ilie soul. To ennoble pleasure, ami to render it, in 
-«om(! degree, saered, by the mixture of retined and ehivated 
' iitiment ; and, if we arc to look for political motives, to • 
SI reiai the prince from the sliame of his ow'ii indolciuf* and 
ell'eminaey, and to blind tlic jicople to e\ery coii'^id^i'iition 
l>ut that of the jiassing moment ; such would seem to have 
Ik.i'ii the spirit of the ItaliaTi opera, -/fnd such it was, as 
it a]>p('arcd in the courts of the Medici and the Farnese, and 
on the theatres of VTnice,wliere voluptuousness was eneouraged 
by the {•jnate for interests of slate. In this situation i\Icta- 
stasio i'ound it, when he first entered upon Iii^ career; and^ 
without examining the eircminate eliara^ter of .this species of 
jiiKdry, he eagerly followed the impulse of his feelings, which 
led liim to adopt a relined sort of Epicurean doctrinr*, identir 
fying every thi»g that was lieroic, elevated, and •|)ui#<% w'ith 
tJie passion of love. IJis language was o4‘ tliat rich am^iiu- 
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fnissioncd iiatiSro, formed to cjirry t6’ its most liixi.vious pitcli 
ji f'disli for all those pleaMires cf existenc/!, derived from 
daiiciii", ])aintiii.i^, an<l a species of poetry still more seductive 
than thcise, of wJiiel|. an audience so viviilly feels the power. 
11 is pred(^cessors, on llie^odier hand, he -itatin;^ between an 
imitation of tl*ai GiTck, the French, and cvci the Spanish 
<Iramati&ts, as AV(dl as of the pastoral poets of lUly^ failed to 
discover the true laws of this<.I;ind of comi)osilion. JNJeta- 
stasio seized upon tlium with a dariii*^ hand, i o;j:i'rdless of the 
indiiimition of p(Mfantic critics. Scornin^^ to snl)jeet himxdf 
to unity of pla<*e, he delij^hted in varying the scene, com- 
manding a wi<lcr field for all that brilliant display of theatri- 
cal var iety if nl clll'ct, on which the charm of th(‘ op<‘ra so 
juncli d»ij)(mds. ll(‘ had much more, n‘gard to tin* unity of 
lime, without confining himsell altogether within tin* limits 
prescribed, in such a way as to embrace as many incidents, 
processions, jind c(*remonies, within the four and twenty 
iioiirs, as the good nature of the sj^ectators eorrld well admit. 
He sul)mitt(*<l to regidat(j the irnity of action by the circiun- 
."tam^e of being obliged to bring foi wanl two sets of person- 
ages, three nude srnd three female lovers, upon the boards, to 
se’ive as the mejrns of contrast to tin) iiiusiciau. The cata- 
strophe of his j)i<‘C(\s i'^ almost invariably happy ; as the hui- 
guor of soul, coriMTpient upon the miisii*, would ha\(‘ be(‘ii 
too much disturbed by very dci']) or ])ainful emotions. He, 
succci (led Avilh unecpialled skill, in combining natural (*x- 
prosion Avith all the ilignity and richnos sought for in Krie 
pueti'v ; and he infused into t!ie combination of hi^ words 
and Knes an ir n’sistible har nony, Avhich it is the boast of the 
sublime accompaninnmls of IVrgolesc, to have so faithfully 
and accurately pi-eserved. 

3Ieta.>tasiocompo-ed no less tVian tAventy-eight grand ujrer'as, 
besides many ol’ a shorter kind, a number' of halirttr, and 
ceh'brations of festivals ; a s])ecies of dialogue, irriermixed 
Avith musical airs and recitative, and Aery fretpictitly en- 
livened by a dramatic acti n. He borrowed his subjects 
almost *indi.scj;imimtlely from mythology or history, and 
bi'ought upon the stage most of the dilferent ])eople and 
«’iHerent courrtiies, belonging to the ancient world. Ib; is 
also iiKlel^ted to Ariosto for one of his moi.*e romantic and 
chi^alric pieces, eii*tillcd liiujtjicro, Avhich must be referred to 
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4li<* jK'iiod o| llio. middle It is (o this very cnlai’,iii*d 

\ iew of diHeiciitf'^'ountrics, ;^(*s, and iiiaiiifcrt', tliat Mrt.i^larto 
owes all tliD.se oriKiinental vaneties intiudiiecd into liis lyrie 
.‘'(•(■ne<, lli(‘ \<‘rv great diversity *ol’ di'coratjons and <‘()stmii(;<, 
and^even that riehness of loeal in^tg<'ry,*in wliieli his poelry 
>o nineh abounds. But h(i lias not lieen so •nece'-^lhl in 
varii*ty of clnyaettM*, interests, a*nd ]>assions, as ]i(; niiijht, 
])erha[)S, ha\<* h^*en by inon" iniynte observation and analj'-is 
oi' n.itnro and^ historic trutb. JM«‘tasta.'- 4 o, I'arried away by 
hi> <'\<|iiisile musical taste, sacriliced tin* higher ohj(‘cts of 
hi^ art to th<‘ graliiication of this fi'eling. jMii-'ic, how- 
eviM- well adapted to give* (‘xpr(‘>si()n to t' e jiassions, eannoL 
>o well ."crve to mark the. dilferent >itiiations in a piece ; and 
the science woidd only he nnidcred ridicnlons, by ln’ing made 
lo as.^ume a character exprer'sivo of the dilfereiit mannei’s 
and language of each people. \V(‘ shonld leel di.-'gn.-li'd at 
heai’ing barbarism cehibrated in wild and sa\agj: sli’ains ; or 
if, m singing of lov(‘, it wire, altenijiled al.^o to ^•oiney an 
idi a of the pridi of the Homans, and the de>poti-m of the 
tliieiilals. Aware, in some <legre« . of this nnilbrinily •in 
music, iMetaslasio did not attempt lo follow hi^ hei-o(‘s lo 
lb line, or into the Kasf. Wleite\,‘r nam(*s or uhalevei^ 
dres->es he be-tows upon !b(*m, fla‘y are in\ ai iably '‘haracters 
of’ the ^aine stamp, w host* maniu*rs and who.^e pas.-'ions havi^ 
a .•'lioMg i‘e>einblance, and whose seem* of a(4ion is always 
till- lyric theatre. Snch manners, jiaving no prototypes in* 
any nation, seiMii, singnlarly enough, lo be IbrimMl out of the 
pa-ioral and romantic eleineiils ol’ another age. f^ove, i^, iii- 
d.eed, the, animating ])rinciple of all th(‘M3 dramas ; if is 
every where irresistible, ami the iinmedialo motivi* to ( fery 
action. The other passion. s, however, are gifted vvitii the 
same, refined and imaginary ipfidilie.s ; and w<3 behold pa- 
tiiotism, liberty, loyalty, filial love, and ehivalrie hononi-, 
all carried, by the i)oet, to the saint* extri'ines. 'I'liere, 
are, sentii^^eiUs with which the world aelvimwleil-jes no 
.yvmpathy ; a degree, of devotetlnt'ss wdiieh no virtue re- 
tpiirt's ; and on th(3 t,lher hand, examples of h!d-i‘ne.>i and 
perfnly, which, wa*, rej'dee lo relleet, are, no longer real. 
'rh (3 wliole of Meta>tasio’s plan’s exhilnt the .same (»ppo-itiou < 
ot' interests b(*tw(^'n our passions ami oiir tinty, oi Hietweeii 
two contending prineitiles of duty, aL\ays*under the sai^'o 
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ideal cJiaraclei*. The plot is ihrcx.gliout ravclle{. by the pi^r 
iuly of some rival,. or by that of, no iiiferiOi* agent, who i- 
purposely drawn in very darlv colours, and on wlioai the 
whole odium of the miscdiief is inad(3 to rest ; whihi the* 
ebiilrast to sneli a cliaract*fi* is gifted with all the perfections 
in the poet’s*potS’er to bestow. The intrigue, is brouglit to 
light either by some very inagnaninious efFor{ o^‘ virtue, or 
])y an iini^uc<*essful attempt t/) execute some diabolical lu’oject, 
and I lie drama almost always closes in a hapjiy manner. If, 
iudi'cd, any personage ])erishes, he is one, at least, who lia.^ 
richly ineritial his late. 

The .simeness of manners, extravagance of character, and 
in variably, happy catastrophes, produce, it must be allowed, a 
feeling of monotony in JMidastasio’s plays. One jiiece con- 
veys too comidetc an idea of all that remain ; and, when we 
haMM)nc(j familiarized oursehes with the author’s manner, 
we may pretty accurately divine, as soon as the overture of 
(iach begins, what will be the nature of the plot, and what 
its disclos'iire. If, however, wc have tluj candour to keep 
iiiwvicw, that JMetasta^io was the poet of llui opera ; that the, 
emotions he wislajd to excite were all in niferciice to mu^ic. 

• and were never intended to halve violent or ])aiiifid im- 
pr(?r,sions on the mind ; we shall e(*as(‘ 1o la^proach him for 
his volu[)tnons tenderness and elFeminaev, for the ideal lieauty 
of his sentiments, and oven for the invariably hafipy lermi- 
nation of his pieces. Wc pcrc(‘ive that these (hdeets wen* 
inherent in the nature of the, subject, and not in the poet 
who treated it ; and we, also, feel sensible that he carried 
liiiv art to its highest degr e of perfection. llis dramas in- 
varhihly open with htriking and imposing cfFci*t, and are full 
of magnitiecnee and attracuons, (calculated to rivet tlie at- 
tention of the afidimice. lie giv(csa very simple exposition 
of the most intricate actiim, and brings the spcictatoiv, 
without much preface, into the most irUen;sting situations it 
alFords. In the inventing and varying of these*, l,y 3 (lis[)lays 
llie greatest skill ; and lu one knew better than Aletastasio, 
how lo crc;t,t(i in (.‘‘luirs an imj>assioned interest in his subject, 
by the manner of weaving his plot. The language in wliich 
, he clothes tlie darling passion of liis drama, has in it all that 
is most delicate and iinpassioiKid in love. Jle developes, with 
a surprising aiij of reality, the most elevated sentiments 
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f ■ 

Attiichc'd U> Ii^yiilty, filial loti*, ami llie lovo o'’ 011/ country, to 
all of wliicli lio ifltribuhis iii.‘al oxocllunaes, in actii^i 

Sinil ill I'liJiractcr. Wc mii.st*ailil that tin* flow of In', verso 
ill the recital i VO, is, altogether, the most jmro aiul hannoifioiis 
kiiofloi ill any laiigiiago ; ami that# the airs or strophes, at 
the close of the ilifleroiit scenes, breathe a ffiio •lyric s[>irit, 
and a riolines.s,of poetical expros.-^ion not surpassed by thi* 
very fii>t masters in tlie art. conclusion, iho atlaptation of 
the S(*jUiuient l^o thij musical accompanin^ent is civery ’wherr 
so justly observed, lliat not an image or aTi expression is 
held out to the musician, which is not naturally adapted to 
liarnionic d(iV(*lop(mient, and in it-^elf ess(‘ntially harinoniou;^. 

Vet we dare hardly venture, like many of tin* Ualiaiis, to 
e.oiisider Metastasio in the eharaeter of a ti-agi^dian ; nor 
ought he to be licld out as a model to other nations, in any 
«j])eeies of composition, but that of tlie opera. 1 1 is poetry 
must not he diverted, i'or a moineut, of its nnisleal attraetions; 
i.or ought it to be put into tlnMUonlhof tragii; aetoi*^, as is too 
■flen the ease*, at pri'si'nt, in Italy. It makes no )?relen dons 
ir real tragedy ; and if placi'd in competition with that, #10 
whieli it cannot, in justice, be compared, we sliould, doubtless, 
be- eomjiollcd to admit its iniprobabili.io-'?, its want of con« 
.d^teney, and the effomiuacy of the. manners, uliieb it depict-*. 
V^iewed in lids light, the musical drama is eoule>si*dly infei i u*. 
We lei'l that the object of trag(‘dy is to ealUfortb the mo-'t 
jiower'ul emotions, by pictures of human fate and wretched-, 
ne.-^s ; and wc know that no feelings can be tlins deej) and 
pon i*i*l’id, winch are not esseiilially foimde.d in nature ami in 
truth. It is tlie duty of llic tragic poet to Iraii.^-port 1^' at 
once into the very |)hice ho lias chosen, to make us the wil*ic.ss 
of some territic action. Here, we. expect to find [daces, man- 

ners, prejudices, and passions, e%n*ry thing ifi union togctlier, 
as a consistent whole. Wc must lx*, made to bivatln*, .is it 
were, the very atmo-sphere, glowing with tliii words and 
spirit of tUe heroc.s, contending with Ihcir destiny around u.*?. 
Idiis AVfis the triumph of the Greek tlieatre ; and this the 
Germans have also succeeded in efl’ectiiig. • Vhe grand failure 
of the French tragedians, as it has generally been siip[)os(*d, 
was in giving to all the great * personages of anti([uity, the, 
jirecisc language- iniid sentiments of their own coiuitrymen. 
They were doubtless wrong, hut this err^'r by no meims 
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{ij>[)roiu‘lio3 111 iniportaiio(* to lhat<ol’ luivin;^ nioro 

cliaracttirs. Wo can indit’go in sonui <li‘^rcc of syrn- 
patliy for the former, in whom, as soon as w(: foi ^^ct tlicil 
namts, a livincf trytli of chai^actcr apfKvirs ; hut the latter wo 
arc unable to complCehtiiW,*’ inasnuicli tiny arc witliout a 
prototype inSiaftire. 

In order to convey as correct an idi'a of, tiie drama of 
'Melania.'- io, by means of s[)(‘ciniens and translations, as it lies 
in my power to d«i. T ])i*opos(i to j^ivc, in tUe tir^t [)lae(‘, a 
minute aiialysis*^ of one of his most tinished ])ieces. It is 
entitled 1 1 ; and it may s(*rvc to explain the fabric, 

of the ItJilian opera, in its varieties of incident and eliaraetta*. 
Wo could rot proceed to try that succession of very brilliant 
and sti-ikiii^( situations, and of novel events, with which tlie 
j)o(;t has crowded his drama, by any sevi‘rc and ciitical 
standard, ivithont speedily detecting lhi5 glaring improbability 
and th(! want of skill afipanmt thronghoiit his whole, compo- 
sition. Tli(‘ analysis we no\u> propose, and w hich may 
appear soiliowhat in\idions, it will, tbendbre, la^ snperllnons 
to ‘J(‘p(*at in other instane<‘S, which would imuTly presimt ns 
v.'ith the same defects ; ami w(‘, shall end(‘a\()nr to present 
oiir Headers only with what wc lind most beaiitilnl in the rest 
of his dramas. 

'J4ni j)lay of IFypsfpyh^ is, [lerhaps, one of lint mo^t poiMi- 
eal. It combines more of a ronianlic interest ; and as tint 
, danger, to winch the leading characters arit exposed, is veiy 
V. <‘11 snpj)orted, it, for this reason, keeps alive the anxiety and 
attention of the si)eelalors. The versiliitation is, likewix*, 
V('ivr sujierior to nnist of tlic same class, and the dialogue is, 
by turns, cnpially touching, eloquent, and impassioned. 'I'o 
enjoy it, as we ought, we mu^i. crealtt for ourselves an illu'-ion, 
which may scrve'lo disguise tint many improbabilities of facts 
and character ; and, abandoning oursclvi's to its impulses, we 
must wander ibrougb aii ideal world where eveiy thing is 
new, ainl wln.re even moral laws lake their sounce in other 
prineiples. 

Tlqi scene of Jlypaipyla is jdaced in Lemnos. Tin' tbeatia; 
re presents the temple of liaechiis, whose rites arc about to be 
, eelebrateel. llypsipylc appears with her coulidant Rhodope, 
armed Li the cliaraeter of Raeebantes. r The fatal oath, 
engaging her to u frightful conspiracy of the Lemiiian vvoinen, 
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lias just |5ai^so(l ^lier lips.* It is to mas acre* tlio wliolt* 
LiMiiiiiari army, oi),lho eve oi‘'ii^s return from a lonij expeditiwi 
into Tlu ai't*. The princess, who had only feigned to approvi* 
of ll^<* [>loi, commands llhoilope'lo liastiai towards tin* sftore, 
to jirevmit, if |)ossil)le, her fathcr,*ilvfng Thoas, from di>ein- 
harking ; hut it is too late, and Kurynome, Anc^of the most 
desjierate Jhiefiliantes, who originated the prqjeet of assassi- 
nating all their brothers and hnsoMnds, announces the arrival ot‘ 
'riioas. She stirs U[) the fury of the Ilaivhantes, by exciting 
their jealousy, and gives iinal orders for the ina'^sacn^, which 
is to be. (‘X(‘cuted during the night. Ilypsijiyle micourages it, 
ami >eeni>, by her language, more ferocious than Kur^nonie 
lier.Ncll'. We look in vain for a ino!iv<‘ to this dir dmnlation, 
which only favours the jirojeets of Kurynome, and ends in 
the death of the. unfortunate J.»(minians ; whiNt the jneasnres 
tak(;n by Ilypsipyle to save her lather are unaecountahle ; as 
^he. wails for the landing of Thoas, before she thinks of en- 
trii'Hng the young princes>* her confidant, with the eani ot 
drlaiuing him in the ])ort. The spei'eh of ICuiynoine 
certainly very heautifni. It lias the iwoibld merit of e\pr»?s^- 
nig the eloquent feeling of the inomenl, and of (*xplaining to 
the >pectato>’ the. motives and the mysteries of this strange 
(‘oiis])iraey, in such a manner as to give them at least an air 
of probability. 

Mo^i noble I’rineoss, {To Uhodt^pt^ * 

And you, liriive eoiiir:i<k*s ofimr cuterprize, 

IjO ! i'roui tlic Tlirariaii sliove.- once more returning, 

The r.iitliless LcinniaiLs claim their native .soil. 

Ihif,, he it ours to visit their otlcnecs 
With voiigeauee due. True, they return, hut ho^v 
Ila>c nut llirec summer suns 
Witness’d our liarve.st toils* 

* Ih/RINOMK. 

llodope, I'lincipesMi, 

Valoro.se coinpagiie, a qiicslo urenc 
Dalle .sponde di Tracia, anoi,rilonio 
Faiiiio i liuiini inledeli. A iioi .s’ :»spi*iU 
Del se.s.so vilipcso • « , 

li’oUraggio veiidicar. Tornau gl’ iiigr.ili, 

JVla tlopo ;iver tre volte 

Visic da noi lontaiio 

be iiK^si riuiiovar Toniauo a uoi, 

Ma ei porta u .sugli oeelii • 
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Xo^lVctod and nii;iid(Mn >ro\? tlu\v cdiiic^ ^ 

'I’o lliu ol' I heir.' sloluii euihracts 

liitoyuiir laiJ'< ; uhilu o;u*li^iMrl»:in;in 
H’ild as I lie savage beast, whose milk she drew, 

AVith lyoeks your I eiiaiiii'-. 

l^eveiii^o, revenge ouf* wrongs 1 
AVc tow'd it, and our vow must be luii!!’'d. 

Fortune looks snnling‘on, 

Artd lavoiiriiig nn^ht her j*iir<ain lends 
To shield oiii enterprise.* Wliile tlic ghnl god, 

AVliose noj^v i*'tes we eelebiale, 

With joyous songs shall drown their feeble eiie.>. 
fiOt fathers, sons, and bn)thers, 

And I'aFcst eoiisorts, in one fate he buried. 

For ns, be ours the !?lory or tJie blann* ; 

A jh’oud e\ain])le (o the iiigrale race 
Of womans wrath, for violated faith. 

Tlioas arrives with hi* LcMiniiajis ; bul ITypsipyhi voiilure< 
not to ivturn his caiwssos. Full of gritd*, she, bidiokls him 
siirroundod by his soldiers; a woiillrom his daughter’s mouth 
would sav<; him and his valiant oompauions front an ignomi- 
nious death, by an opmi eomliat with the wonnm, whieli conld 
not long be doubtl'ul. TIkto is, jnor<*o\(‘r, nothing It) i x- 
wLise the wliimsieal indignation of the Lemnian ladies. The 
elijiraoter of Thoas has all the tpialities of manly itrndenec, 
kindiK'Ss, and ])roteetioii. The languagt' given liiin hy the 
poet attracts u,-? by the paternal alleetion it displays ; but a 


l)e’ talami furtivi i fnitti iiifanii : 

F le barb.Mi’e aniirhe 
Dipinle il \olto, e di ferigno latte 
Ave//ate .i nuirirsi, ude^^so .all ere 
Della vo-'tra belta \ijita e negletta. 

Ah vetaletla, vendeUp ! 

Jja Jziurainnio ; s’ adenipia. A1 gian di'.egi!o 
Tiitto eo.'spira, 1 ojjportuoa notte. 

La slanelic//a de’ rei, del Dio di Ma.'^so 
11 lilo strejuto.so, tuide eoii'u.-.e 
Fian le (pierule oei 
Fra le grida h-stive. 1 padri, i figll, 

1 germafii,*/ eoii-iorti 
< adaim e'>iinti ; e sin fra iioi eoniniunc 
tl nieiitt) n la eolpa. II gr.aiide csernj)i() 

L'./ femmiiiili sdegiii, 

A1 sesso ingrato a serhar fede iiisegni. 

’ * tto /. iSc. . 
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•lilUMc’iit <*liaract(*i^ would liavtj tlirown a ‘jjn'atcr air of proba- 
•'ility over tlio coii^iiiracy of WiicIi lie* is inado llie victim. • 

Tni'v^ Loiii^ lovod, and L)\'cd ii/ A'liiii, 

• Coiiio to a t:itlu*r's ariiiN, mv cUiM,. ifly d.iii^;litor. 

I can not toll how .^ad and warily ^ ^ 

'IMic Asx'ii'-lit of niy loni^ ,\(; irs h.is on ino press'd, 

Siivc tluis T finidly ludii jon to iii\ hro:ist. 

Xo'w yon jicjain arc noar^nu* , now 1 Icol * 

The harden ol‘ni\ >ea).'; ^it lii^htantl ea'^y 
IJpdii an old man's load. * • 

IIwsTT. iMy heart will hn*ak. (JsvV/e.) 

'I’lioAs. Ihit why so sad and silent, 

i\rv only uiil ' and why so sji\\nc:el> (old 
A falher jiisl restored ' 

Ilvi'sip Alas! Non know' not. 

.M^ l.ord- 

h‘"i*. Ah, sileuee ! ( 7 o /s's’/y>/Ve) 

l!\i‘sip. Ve i;ods, w hat l»>rime t (.IsoA.) 

Ih MN. Her weal<n<sA A\ill htliay me * (..Ia/'A i 

I'll'' vs. And i< il my 

That Cl ie\ e- \ on l ha-- ' 
llii'sii* Would \<Mi ('oiihl iv'ad my luail ' 

'I'lio vs N a\ , t( 11 me all ' 

!hi':ii* ^ocodsI'^ 


1 o \ M R. 

Yicni, < t <lol< e iiiia »‘ur.i, 

Vieni al ji.ileMio sen da le loiii.ii.o. 
Tut to (Iccli .mill miei seiitiva i! | » . 

E tiitlo, (» tiiill.i. io sento 
t )r ehc aii]nesso mi sei 
il peso alleuoovir decli anni iniei. 

Is-ir. (Mi si divide il eoi.) 

Toam'R reia-he litrovo 

l.-si])ile si ine-l.i * 

(Jiial iiiai liedde/,/a e questa 
Air arrive <l’ an jail re k • 

U^M*. Ah In non .-ai . 

Sicnor . . . 

Ta«*i 

Issip. • (Che pena ') 

E L 111 N. (Ah, ml I rad isce 

La debolc/va sna ') ^ ^ 

'rovNTK. l^a mia j>resen/a 

Ti fiinesta cosi ' , 

N<ni vedi il core . 

I’creid • . . 

'l’.v:,rE. Spiocati. 

Jssip. ()hi)io' 


To anti:. 
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Tii()\.s. Wliiit is't Ihut iiiovo-, u)!i Spcalv • , ' 

t Can til’ liymciioal liti's^fvhjcli llic young piinco 

llasicns IVoin Tlies-^al.^ to (rlcbrato, ' 

^ l)isj)l(*ase niy daughter ' 

Ifyrsip. Ko, sirt'j froi^i tlyj niomont 
1 saw liiiii lirsl,^ loved him. 

Tiioas. (ftin fi, lie 

You fear to lose the power my ahseiiee gave you ? 

Fear not. Xo longer sovereign prineo, or king 
Am I. SI ill goverh at .>onr pleasure here, 

Reward, mid punish. -No di'sjro l.av'e !,• 
lint ncrc to live, and in your arms to die. 

Fn tin* ineamvliilo, Tlioas nn<l the Loinniaiis retire to rest, 
niul J Jypsij)yl(*, rep(*;it.s her promise to assassinate lier faiJier. 
Kurynome now unfolds the eaiise ol‘ her (h'sperale alteinjit. 
Her ohjeet is to avenge lier son Learehus, who Jiaving made 
an attemi)t to carry olF IJypsipyli*, Iiad been hanished l)y 
'Fhoas, and was believed to liave died in exile. Kurynomc? 
next liastens to give orders for ^‘(‘ginning tlie massacre ; but 
at tlKMiioti'.ent slie disaj)p('ars, Leandms enters upon the scene, 
wlp‘i(i he me(ds Kliodopts who liad formerly bestowed her al- 
f(!ctions upon him. She eagerly beseeches Iiirn to tly from a 
,vlaee whercj every man is doomed to destriietion. Learehus 
will not he persuaded to believe her. As the eajitain of a 
l)and of pirates, he has entered Lemnos for tin* purpose of pre- 
venting the nuptials of fFason, the prince of The>saly, Avho is 
(ivery moment exj)ected to lead H}’psi])yle to the altar. 
J>(iarchus introduces himstdf into tin* }»alaee gardens, whither 
Ilypsipyle, in a short time, conducts her lather, for tlicpur- 


i'ToA NT]-:. 

Spiegati, 0 figlia; 


So r imcnco ti spi;i*e 

Del jwiice di Te.ssajjdia 

Che a momenti lerra . . . 

Issip. 

J)al primo istaiite 


Chc il vidi V adorai. 

Toante. 

Forsc in mia vccc 


Avv'czzata a rt*g’’ar, Icmi ehc sia 
Terrainc di tuo regno il mio ritorno 
T’ ingaiilii!! Jo qni non .*^0110 
Rill .sovraiio nfe Rti. l*iiiiisei, assolvd, 
Ordina pronii e peiic': altro non bramo, 
Issipilc adorata ! 

Che viver tcco, c chc morirti aecanti. 


Ado 1. Sc. 3. 
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of liiiii lV(%ii the I’liry of till IhiCihiiintes. Tlii ii 

f.invci -.itioii is ov<*rlieunl Uy LtMiv-hiH, who liiuN ih.il l^iv)- 
tlonc had not ilereived him* III* now si'ok^ It) dr.iw auae 
l»y a ‘'(r:ita»<'in, and to 'apiicar in liis [)la<*c, wfth tin* 
\ i<*w of (*arryin;j; oir I lypsipyle/^N iTo Iran retiianl, a'< soon a*' 
‘-hii icHirn^ to M*«*k her ialher. Jri Tact, lio^adAresses himsi*!l 
lo Tlioa>, enyvatiinjj him, tor his dan,‘^htcrs saki*, to conct'al 
liimsrir oKewlit re, a-snrini^ liin^that Ids rotnait is already di-- 
eo\ei’e(] ; aiid.^un 'I'lioas retiring, he> himself <*nt(*rs tin* thicket 
in his ^feail. * 

d’hi; seen(‘ is af'terw ards fdiangc'd. Knrynnnie announces i(» 
Ilia* inlatualial eonntrywomen, wlio are a'!'ei'd)!cd in tin 
d'(*m[)l(^ of AVngeance, that an armed man had he jn oI)S(*rved 
in tilt* ])recincts of the palai'e ; “bnt tin* Li'innian Iieroines,’’ 
‘in' (‘onlinucs, hav e Mirroinid<*d him. and, I donht Jioi, ^\ ill 
s'jon pr«iV(i vietorions.’’ Jf was »Ja*>-on ; and tin? lu'xt momenl 
lie a])]) 'ars, sword in hand, pursuing (he Lemnian ladie-, 
wi'om In* h.id cuuipleti'Iy p’il to the rout, lie asLoid-^heil to 
!ind hairynome aii<l I [y[)'*ipyle hu-ily em|>loyed in* organi/iie'. 
<hese Ama/onian culprits. lie. ne\ t riheless, aceo^N Imn#]). - 
trolhed hriile in tin* most aHeciing and impassioned language , 
and is |■e'•civ(‘!l with no le-s tmidei ne.-.s on her pari. Jhil h«' 
surj)ri'>e is chaiigefl into horror, wlnm he hears ol‘ tin* 
'laiiejilcr, which has just taki'ii t>lace, of all the* lii'niuiaii" 
an i 111’ the a^'Sa-'si nation <»f the king hy the luyids of his own 
adori d and heautifid bride. I Iyt)ftipyl(*, hm’self, contirnis 
recil d, which in the eyi*s of her lover overwhelms her w'ilh 
di- *race. She had even taken the preeantion to place a di-- 
ligure.d eorj)se upon the eoneh of ddioas, in order to (le4i^‘i\e 
the conspii\dors. dason hastens from this seene of IJooil, 
di‘'gU'>ted at the unnatural wick(*dness of the bridi', whom he 
had How'll to <anhraee. • • 

The second act opens with the appearance of Kurynonu 
during the night in the palace gardens, wherii JJypsipyh^ had 
euncealeil^hcr father. 

I'hni. Ahi'. ’ whichever -way I tarn,* 

Some i'.il.il ohjei't meets my eye-i^ ^ 

Ki lulling again my passieiis iiiio inailne'sd 

I’rii. Ah ! ehe per tiitlo io veggo 
(Jiialrluj oe-'ictto fiiuesOj 
(.’lie 1 ill Iju-ci.i a (pie'll, alma i suoi fiiniti I 

• 


MIL. J. 
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'iAfidst tlui sc deep soli hides •> 

( I strive to Jose Iho dread j;;cniorse, 

AVhicli still, where’er 1 lly, intrudes. 

Tell me, ye awful scenes ! 

^riic 8])iri| of my boy no longer wanders 
Sad, m lave nged*, e^' '“the Letheai. ■ fraud; 

Thkt nv*\v hU mournful shade may the wave. 

And taste the rest h's mother's vengeance /avc. 

The son,' to whom slie herq appeals, is at her side in th(i 
same retreat ; but thi^ piratical chief is, in trLilli, more cow- 
ardly than a womfm. lie shews himself with the utmost fear, 
and retreats again at the least noise, llis voice increases tlic 
anguish of Euryfiome, who recognizes that of her son. llyp- 
sijiyle now arrives to withdraw her father from the place of 
his retreat ; and she informs Learchus, whom she mistakes for 
Thoas, of the preparations she had made for flight. Eiiry- 
iiomc, hearing her intention, hastens to summon the Bae- 
ehantes ; while Learchus, alarmed at the sudden flash of 
lights, makes liis escape before ha can be discovered. Eury- 
nome gives lirdcrs for the grove to be surrounded by the Ibie- 
chanals ; and for the retreats on all sides to be explored and 
set fire to; when, just at the moment she expects to stab 
Thoas with her own hand, Learchus is brought forward, and 
falls at her feet. This incident possesses theatrical effect, 
which might be considered as striking, liad Metastasio em- 
ployed it less frequently. The Bacchantes are supposed to 
insist upon the king’s death; but they, in reality, say nothing; 
whilst Rhodope, still in love with Learchus, comes forward, 
under pretence of hastening liis punishment, with the inten- 
tion saving liis life. Sli * contrives to lead Eurynome away, 
and ffirders her companions to make prejiarations for the pub- 
lic sacrifice ; remaining, unaccompanied, to keep guard over 
Lcai’chus. As sot»n, liowcven as the women have departed, 
she restores him to liberty. If the Lemnian ladies were to he 
thus easily imposed upon, surely llypsipylc needed not to have 
invented so many unreasonable and fatal artiiices. 

Voi, Bolitari orrori, 

I3a’ scgiiAtii'rimorsi 
Difcndctc il mio cor. Ditcmi voi 
Che per me piil non erra invcndieatii 
Jj’omhra del liglio mio ; elic piil di Jjcte 
N on sospira il tragitto ; ' 

E chc Val la sua pace il mio delitto. 
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The sc(?ne i>gain elianges ; ami Jason is soon, at sunrise. 
Dll tiio seashore,* at a little stance froin his Jninhering Com- 
panions in arms. After a moijologiie, in which lu* reproaches 
liypsipyle lor h.‘r iierhily amj cj;uelj;}*, wearied with 4ong 
wafehing, ho falls asleep upon thS grouncl.^Lerrchiis hen! ap- 
proaches him, and beholds his nival at his feiit, nnarim'd ami 
alone. lleMraws his dagger to despatch him, when llyp.^i- 
pyle, suddenly arriving, aiTe>t^ the blow', threatening to alarm 
fJason. She obliges him to deliver up Ifls arms ; but Li'archus 
is revenged upon her by himself awmkening f Jason, and crying 
out lliat he is betrayed. The TJiessalian prince starts up ; 
beholds Ilyjisijiyle wdth a dagger in her hand, and doubts not 
for a moment, that shf\ who had assassinated tier lather, is 
now aiming at her lov(‘r’s life. In vain she attempts to ex- 
culpati! lierself, and to inform him of the truth ; Jason appears 
It) listen to ln'r wdth horror, and rej<‘cts her ear(‘S>es willi tlis- 
gn,>l. She is scarct‘ly goiK^ before Thoas, approaching Ja-on, 
convinces him, by his appearance and converrittion, of the, 
entire innocence of Jlypsipyh*. Ja on immediattdy rouses hi?> 
companions, lie sw’cars to snatch IJyp.-^ipylt! from the palact*, 
and fiom the pow'cr of these furies ; to solicit her forgi\ 
and to take vengeance for the blood which the Lerniiian 
w'oimm have shed. 

In the beginning of the third act, we have the prospect of 
a st.Iitary place, not far from the seashore," where Learehns 
is lying in ambuscade, together with two of his piratieM 
follow'crs. "l’hoa.s, whose anxiety has drawn him out of tlie 
tents of Jason, is approaching near; but L(*arclius, with Ins 
two followers, judging himself no mateli for the ohl king, 
despatches his comrades for more assistance, while he attempts 
to amuse Thoas until their return. lie jjretends to make a 
confession, and to entreat the king’s forgiveness of his 
crimes ; and on receiving pardon, he takes his hand in token 
of reconciliation. The next moment Thoas is surrounded 
by the •>irate 3 ; and Learchus suddenly changing his tone, 
culls on him to surrender. Such are tliese variations of^ 
Ibrtmie, called by the Italians, di hH^coIpi (ft sccAa; line 
theatrical strokes ; and which arc of much the same nature 
in th(j action of a ])iccc, as the amvetli in regard to style*. 
In truth, the language made use of in these surpiising* turns, 
is imbued with many of the same defects* >ve liavc eiimigh 
. . *n II 2 
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of spil’il- niifl of olcviilioii of manner, but notlifng ibitural and 
triK^. Tli(*y are folIuwcMl by lluj^fiaiidits of llio theatre ; we 
admire and we reenr to tlieni ; but tlie freejnent antitlies(*s 
irivcj tirein a j)C(*uliar, air of airectatio*^. Thus Ijeaivhii'^ say.-; 
to the king, who despises life : 

JjKak. Nay, lIn‘so arc droaiii." ' 

V'hcrc ih no lliiiii;’ so \ilc 

IJiit lo\cs to live. *Tm. a <leecitfiil wile, 

A talc told pnly to the idiot throii.'c, 

Oflicruis’ lioarts firiii ainid.sl nil to- woe : 

And tliinc rcail thy sou!) is tvcinl)ling no\s.* 

TIi(i r(*ply of Thoas is almost a parody of the prci ediij-r 
passage. 

Tinus. Arc llicv dreams' 

I know (1)011 ean^t not ho at peace : 

Tor \irluc uitli ourselves is horn, 

\Vli(i>e love, lhou.:»h spurn'd, desm’ls ns nc'ver; 

And whips those lanlls, tro^li uhieh it tails to shield ii 
f( is il<«a\en’s voice * and if we hear it not, 

,, )Voo to : for the \ery worst ofi'Nils 

Is ^\hen tin* sinner hcjirs >\i(hin his heart 
The lon^iiii** altei i;ood, (he sense of right, 

' Kveu in his own di'sjdte. 

1 read thy soul, and know ev'n now it Ireinhh's. 


Lhahmi. Tole st)n t(iies(e, 

O'^ni animal elio \ive 
Ama di coiiscn aisi , arte die ing'.inna 
Solo il cnjduK) \olgo, ^ l.i fcrme//.a 
(’he ad'etano gli e oi ne’ <*asi estiemi. 

^ lo ti leggo iieir aim.i e so die tri'ini. 

'foAN'ii:. c Foie sop cpiestc i 

Trampiillo c- ser non puoi ; 

So dll' nasec con noi 

li’ amor dell i virtil. Quando non ha^ta 

Ad evilar le eolpe, 

ilasla almeno a pu -iilo. F’ uii don del cielo 
(Jhe iliventa eastigo 

Pc? chi ncYihtisa. II pill erudd to im'rito 
(Jir haimo i mahagi, ii il eonscr\ar nel eoie 
Ancora a lor dispetto, 

1/ i)lca del ginslo, e dell' oiicdo i semi.^ 
lo Li leggo nell’ alma, e so die tremi. 

A((o in. Sc. 1. 
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In thii hii'iir. wliilo lllioilopo, who s:i\v Tlions boriio :nvay 
by tli(‘ ])iratt*s,.iin(l llypslyylo, intbnnod of tlui fad,. Tiavo 
r(*f()urs(.' to rIa<on’s as^istall(H\ and oxcito him to vci^^canct*. 

scoiui is all<‘r(‘d ; and wo btdiojd tjii^ S(.'a-pi>rt, where* the 
ships (»r Ijoarehus aro at anchor. * Leaichns, ^dlh the* eaj)tive 
Tlioas already on board ; wliilo Jason, Jlyp''ipyl<‘, and 
Kliodopo a|t|)ear in pursuit of them Avitli tin* Ar;^oiiaul>. 
rlaMm wi-hes instantly to atlafdv tlie sliips of tin* enemy ; bnl 
la'arohus, sfandiii^f upon the deck, Plirtaitens to de.spaleli 
Thoas with the weapon wbitdi lie. bolds suspendiMl over tin* 
old man’s head. Ib^ relu.ses to r(*store his j)ri>oiier until 
Ify[»sipyh* shall snrreml<*r Iiersedf into Ins hands. 'J'liis, 

I Iyi)si[)yle, notwithstanding her on n fears, and the opposition 
of'l'hoas and of Ja.-'On, resohes to do; and slowly approaehi's 
the* jiiralo’s vessel. Jason then obM*rv(‘s Kiirynonw*, wJio is 
in search of her son Learebus; ami >eizing lier, In; thr(‘atc;ns 
t.) kill her, iinh'ss J’hoas p M*t at libe rty. "J"he twei vie*lims 
trembling nneh'r the* kiiive's e»l* the*ir r(*>pe‘(‘tit’ei assassins, 
mi e‘ae“h .>i«le* ol' tlio stage. Whe n tin’s spe'ctaeh* Jias Jie'cn 
e*\hibiteel a sutlh'ient time, Loarednis yiedel-, anel agre*e‘s to 
i Nediange* d'heias for his meither ; anel, as if tei e‘ai‘ry the; 
]uobability of all this tei its highest point, ainn* e‘\pre>sii‘g 
iiMimr^e', anel re'proaehiiig himself for this act eif \ii*tueg he; 
slabs him.Mdf, for the weak ne.ss he has shown, anel throws 
hi.;:se;lf into tlm sea. 

I i‘\v dram;i.> e'xhibit greate.r study of theatrical (‘Ife-et than 
// f/j)sij>,/L'; and, il we excejit its total want of preibability, 
Without rea|uiring of the author to aeeennit in a natural 
manned Jbr the; incieleaits introducMal, fenv, perhaps, wTll be* 
Ibnml that po<se‘ss a greater degrea; of interest, ilut the 
same; theatrical .surpris(\s are; repeated, un|il they weary the 
jialieiiee of his audience*. We see’, the; elaggea* at the; throat 
of a father, a mother, a seni, or a he-auty ; and the same 
lae-eniie re|)ly is given to all the liriest speeches in the; piece*, 
I'icni o iirciilo: Apprerach ! en- hv dies. AVc have, alsei, 
convenient lihe'rateirs, with the weapons whieli they have; * 
jii'^t snatehed from the real assas.'^iiis in* tTiedr hafiels, afld wdio 
an; iheinselves ac.euse;d of the crime ; and mother.^, wlm 
perMiading thenise*lves that they are in pursuit of their worst* 
enemy, ibid an oMy son in his place ; but not until tlie*y have; 
bronglit him into the extreme^t je*e)pardy.* ijnch matewals 
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an3 the common property of Italian 'tragedy. . Tin. incidents 
and* characters arc all ready drjj,v. ii out, and the situations 
capable of being transferred elsewhere without distinction 
of tune or place; thus rendering the drania^of modern Italy 
so easy a [irodiiction, tliat •every troop of players makes' a 
point of entertaining its owi\t)oet; and we an*, assured that 
more than ;u .single specimen of the serious opera has really 
proceeded from the pen of a Lhoeniaker. Metastasio’s cha- 
racters arc, likewise, » brought upon the scemv with niorc. 
tedious repetition tlinn even th(‘ incidents and situations of 
his ])iec(‘.*'. A total want of national interest, and too gi-eat 
exaggeration of the dilfcrcnt viiUiie.s and vice.s of the per- 
.<<onagi‘s h(3 (ris[)lays, admit of little* variety in the poefs cha- 
racters. \V"e are never jircsented with any of tho.se half- 
villains, or half-virtuous tieople so frcipiently met with (‘l.-e- 
where. 'i'lie author takes it for grant(*d, that one vice is 
followed by all the rest in the decalogue, and that it is im- 
possible foij a virtuous character 'Vo commit a single fault; 
insomuch that he eipially lails to excite onr sympathy in llic 
transcendent villains, and in those immaculate (;haraet(*rs, 
who invariably trium])h over their passions, after the struggle 
a moment. \Vc shall perceive, in 1 renting of the Italian 
comedy, tlui same resemblance between the different masks, 
and the uniform manner in which Pantaloon, llarlctpiin, and 
Columbine are iliade to support the same characU'r, in all the 
Comedies in which they appear. They arc, iinh*c(l, the same 
person.^, i»Iaccd in diU'ercnt circum.stanc(*s, as b(*st suits tin; 
convenience of the author. The more serion.s Italian opei'a 
was 'i'ramed upon a similar model. It admits only of 
a linhted number of masks c >on the seem*, cacli of wliieh is 
the original type and essence of a iix(;d and staled chai'acfcr: 
such as that of tfie tyrant, the good king, tin*, hot lu'adcd 
liero, the plaintive lover, and the faithful friend. On these 
personages the author invariably confers foreign naim*s and 
dresse.s, wliile ho gives them no other charactei-isti* s of the 
nation to which they belong. IVc have a Greek, a Koman, 
a Persian, oi a Scythian ; but if their individual co.^tume 
were changed, the dramatic ac,tion attributed to eacli would 
be quite as suitable to the iiiliabitants of the opposit.3 end of 
the world. * 

;?Ietastasio began liis career by a piece entitled Dulo 
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(thandotkii hjj ^Encaa^ lbuii<kMl iip«)ii lu) vi‘ry i’nvoiinibk Mib- 
jcct; out (»f Avlgcli lu*. lailfjJ to flicit tlu; of iutfiTsl 

of wliioh it have hoeii roiuloreil su.-cviitibh*. I'Ik; 

^Jhi(.*as wlioni lu‘ holds out ns liis Ijlto,, is a dis;;ustiT]" 
rarrter; but the cliarni of tlui vA*s]fication, even in this lir.st 
attempt, had the cdfoet of i*ai.'-i^« him far aboVe his competi- 
tors. Tliifc# favourable impre^^ion was iucr('^i>e<l l>y Jiis 
succeeding ellorts ; ami in 17^9, his n'putation procured lor 
him an order from tlui Kmpcror C'htirle^s VI. to attend, as 
Imperial po(*t, at Vienna, to r(*plac(* A])(JStolo Zeno, wlu) now 
wi.'-hed to r(*tire to Venice. Tlu‘re IMeta.-ta^io continued to 
redde, in the service of the court, till an advanced old age. 
He died on the twelfth day of April, J 7S2. i.i his eighty- 
fourth year. Nine of liis j)ieec>, which were com]>o-ed 
duj’ijig the first ten years of liis residemc at Ab’enna, an^ 
Iseld in much higher (estimation than tin* remainder. 
eon'?i''t of his Jssipik, Olhnphuh^ J)rtnnl\H)n!t\ Ln Ckninnn 
Ji TfiOy AchiUc, CirOy'l\in}Movky Xc/uiAm, ^and UotjuU). 
Of a few of tlic.^e we propox* to ; i\(‘, some acc’onnt, as well 
with a view to their general merits, as to the more jiartkailar 
e\ct‘llences which they (h.^play, hut wo shall :aoid repeating 
llu*. irksome task of following 1ln*m s(‘en(i hy scene. * 
The Ol{fitj}!adc is of a soft and impas.doned elir r.icoa* 
t!i/ouglu)ut ; the stjh* extremely pure ; with little pi'ohahility 
(»f ineidenL, and litth; nature except iii lli<i [)af:.‘'iou of love, 'flu* 
sec le is placed amidst the Olympic games, where the p#(‘t 
j iipjio.'cs C4i>t]i(‘U(iS, king of Sicyon, to [ire.-idta The kiiii: 
I;.!.-' glvuiii In's daughter Ariatea as a ])rize to the viebji* in lln . 
wi estliug-mateh. Th(*re are Uvo friends, Lyeidas amWh'ga- 
cles, ill love wdth Arist(*a, the former oi’ whom has 4iad lu* 
ex[)erieiiee in the Olymiiie eonihats, wdiile the latter has fi(‘- 
(pumtly been victorious in tife wrestliiig*i ing. Lyeidas had 
formerly saved the lil'e of ]Vr(*gael(*s, who now w'ishes to eiiler 
the anma, and to win the disputed beauty I'or his friend, and 
in his ft-iend’s name. A similar situation of the eharaeters is 
iiitndueed in another of IVIeta^tasiob pi(*ee.s, founded 
ehivalrie, manm;rs, and borrow'cd frftm Ario:*to, uyder the 
name of Iluggiero and llradipnante. J\Iegaeles disguises from 
his friend the passion which he entertains for the fair Ari.>le'* ; 
he enters the fists, is vietorioiis over all eompetitwrs, and 
yielding the i>do the arms of hisdrujid, jireei^itales 
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liiinst*ir into tlift rivf*r, to avoid scviiig llio oUjc/d oiHiis pas.sioo 
ill li.o cinbra('i‘S of aildther. Tlio f atastro|)li(i is, iicvorthidoss, 
liroiiglit about faviaiiably for all parties. A lisliennaii siiatrlies 
JMe^^aelos IVoin tlie^, waves ; Argeie*. fornvM’ly deserted by 
Lyeidas, in>pires liim* wilh^renewcd iia-'.-ion wliile pn*si*Jit at 
the game*: ; aiul Lyei«las is lipally dibcovored to b(; the son of 
Cdl.-theiH's, jpid brotbdi- to Aristea. As hope ran no longoi- iKi 
li(‘re indiilgeil, tin*, two pair ot‘‘*lovers arc united .igreeably to 
the dictates of the.^* lirst passion. • 

The Ol'nn pintle a])pears to me to oxced all the other jneec's 
»)[■ V. liieii jMctastasio can lx>a<t, in point of iinjiasMoned elo- 
quence. In tlu! scene between Megacles and Aristea, in wliich 
lie aeiiiiaiiits iicr with bis trinnipb, but that he has trinni[)hed 
fur an(»th<‘r instoa<l of hiinsidf, and in which he otters the. 
.'aeriJiee of both at the shrine of friendship, the interOv^t 
a:'.'>nnu‘> a high and pathetic tone. The farewell of Migaeles 
to the object of his lovi^ and to his friend, is expresseil in tlu* 
most ehxpicnt and iinjiassioned hi^igiiage, tlui close of which 
(alls into a sweet air, to which Cimarosa has given an (‘licet 
b(.*yofid the power of mere human >\or(ls to produei.*. IMiisie 
appears to ha'tCi lavislmd ujion it the utmost tendcriK'SS of 
wliich the art is snsceptibh‘, and expiv>se.s the most dedicate 
Yari(‘ties and shades of feeling with an tdo(inem?o ol’ which 
words can conv(.*y but a faint imprecision. Tlie (piatrain with 
whi(di the air elu-es : Che abhso ili pent': is a burst of gri«‘f 
wliich opens the innermost recesses ul' tlui bosom to a leeling 
of despair. 

it would be (juite impo-siblc to conv(‘y an idea in fei bh; 
prose, *’of the united elfeci of the liiu'sl poetry and music, 
liut We must, at least, atten' )t to eat(h a portion of the 
thoughts and sentiments thus exquisitely embodi(.‘d, were it 
onl> to exhibit th (3* powers of ' JMetastasio, as a faithful and 
natural delineator of piisaion. 
jMeq. Tills is Ihc mystery — 

Vmi know the secret now^ -the T‘rinco of Crete 
Dies to jiossoss you* lie imphircs my pity ; 

He saved my lile. How can I spurn his pra^c'rJ 

^ Meo. Tutto I'arciiiio 

Keeo ti svelo. 11 piincipe di Crefa 
J.jingue per te d’ amor, I’icta mi ehiedc,* 

I'j la vita mi diede. Ah ! firincipcssa, 

, , Sc ncgarla ‘poss’ io, dillo tu ate-'-a. 


A lUST. 
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\r:j^r. -Yj'U — 

^Mio. It w lot- liini. ^ 

Aiijs'j’ Ah ' \\(>«lcl ^Mui lose * 

Mlij. ' (•) })rfM‘i\o ni,v Imiionr, ;iiul remain 

Still wtntliy o" ymir lo\c! ^ 

*Aki.-.t. And 1 nju>L tlieivlbro — • 

Mkc.. CiMwii the i^reat ^\ork, ino-'t j^<*iu;roiis, ii#o^t«id )ivil. 
<), Ari-tca, liclp tlio ^ratef.«l throhs 
or ifl\ lorn hoarf, and ho lo l^yoid is 
All thou hast hoon to mo* Yo'-, h)\u him, lo\c him ’ 
lio i':^ dL.-^or\ iiiL*’ of siudi inliniLc hli.-^ ; 

^Yt li;n o htM ‘11 Olio in heart ; * 

If Ihoii art hi-^, avo do not wholly pari. 

Amvr What Iihao _\ou said < Am 1, indeed, so falhui 
I'^iom my hri^^ht JieaAen of hopes, io I he ahyss 
Ol w i’elelu‘dness ' Iteaniiol he. Xo ' find li :ij 
Some iiohU'i’ reeompen.M' ; for w'ilhoiil ^ou 
Life IS not life. 

M 1 o. Y'ct mu.-t 1 say adieu. 

Do nol thou al>o, htaiuleoiis Ari'.lea, 

Tempt mo to he a traitor to my virfiie. 

Too divadful are the of lhi'^ r(*.-ol\'e , 

\nd now the lea-t of‘ ilie-e -'AVeet foml emotion^ 
.Makes all my ellorts vain. 

Auisr. A his ’ >011 lease me — 

Autst. D lui^na.sti - 
Mk( 5. Ter lui. 

A uisr. Penler mi viioi — 

Si, per serharmi sempre 
De^iio di to. 

' ki-nT. Duu<j[iie io do\io — 

'i Ml. Til dci 

CVmmar 1’ t»pra inia Si, fi^emu'osa, 

Ailorala Ari'^lea, sei-onda i m«)ti 
I)' un ijiafo eor. Sia <iual io liii lin ora, 
hieida in avveiiire. Ainalo. D ileyuo 
Di si aran sorti' il earo aiiiieo. Aneli' io 
Vi\o di lui iiel seno : • * 

K .s’ ei t’ aecpiisla. i<i non fi ])ordo appieno. 

Aiii.sT. All, ipial pas.sauf^irio e <pie^f<) ' Io dalle ."teno 
I’reeipilo ai;li ahissi. Ah. no ; si eorelii 
■•Alii^lior eoni])enso. Ah ' .soii/.a le la vita 
Ter me vita non ii. 

Meo. Della Aristea, ^ 

Xon eoiii?iiirar In aneora 
( oniro la mia virlh. ]Mi eosta a.ssjii 
11 pre]>araimi a si ij:ran pa.sso. h'n solo 
J>i (piei ^neri .^ensi 

Quanf’ opera distriigge ! , 

Aii!-t. E di hi.siiarmi — s 
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Tt'is too true. ^ 

Aiiivr. True, iloht.lliou suy^ :in(l when? 

* Mi.o. Tins, tins, (’tis worse tluvi death to iitt»jr it,) 

This is nij' last farewell. 

Akist. The last UnuratoFul * 

Help me, ye t^ods^A sink iniw ^he earth ; 

(’ok’ diviips are on niy brow ; I lev.1 ■» iiaml, 

.‘V ehillj’ hand opproi s iny very heart. 



Me iniscrahlc ! what #.o 1 hehohl '' 

Her i^rief l^alli killed her. (Jenfle love, hjok on mo 

Do not,* hrii^ht Ariste.i, thus yield up 

Thy noidor self; Hear ' Me^^aeles is wilh thee ; 

I will not lea\e tlie(\ Ah ! she does no! heed me. 
Are there more woes in sloie lor me, yc gods ' 
Firewi‘11, r.irew'ell, for ever, 

A ml ina.> the Fates he kinder 
To lht*e, lo\e, than to nie ! 

A’(j ^-ods, i)ixw'rve your noblest w'ork helow'. 

And the bright tla.>s I lose, on her bestow^ ! 

Aly liveidns, <) hear : 

Aly fate would she uiseo\er, 

* And say : Where is he lied t 

Then answer thou : Th;v lexer, 

'riiiiie haplc.-'S fiiend, is tlead. 

Alr.fj. ]ro risoluto. 

AinsT. Tlai risoluto e quando ? 

Mk<;. Qiicsfo (morir mi sento) 
t^ucsto i) rultinio addio. 

AinsT. 7/ultiino ! ingrato — 

Soceorreteini, o Xnini ! il pib v.ieilhi 
Frethlo siolor mi ba{?na il vtillo , e ]»aiiui 
C’h’ iiiia gelida man m’ opprimii il eore. 

tf. ........ 

^Meg. jMisero me, chc ^egfi^o ’ 

Ah, r oppresse ji dolor • (’ara mia sperne, 

Hella A listen, inni axxiliiti ; aM-olla . 

ISlegat’le'e (pii. non pafiird. Sarai - 

Chc park) 1 Flla non ni’ ode. Ax etc, o slelle, 

Fill sventiirc j>er me ' 

— Addio, mia xita ; adilio, 

Mia perdu I a si)eran/.a. Jl eiel ti reiula 
Fill feliee di me. Deh ! eonserxate 
Questa hclV qpra x’ostra, etcriii Dei, 

F 1 di eh' io perdero, donate a lei. 

Lieida, ah senti. 

Sc ecrea, sc dice ; 

. - Jj’ amieo dov’ h ' c 

li’ amieo infelice, 

, Kispondi, mori. 


Ah ! 
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Yt;* no ’ :i i;riof -o hit for 
SIjc ''hall my fool, nji say,. 

IIV soivly ^\cpl fo (jiiil ]i T 
And ’.woj)in*::, woni his way. 

() viii;lily giiir (if woo ' g 

To Ioa\o niv Ioa o.V#y lioart ' 

For cv(‘rnioro lo part ’ 

^ To pari, and loave li^r so. 

AVo (li'C' Tii, likewise, I)i tlio ^)Hmi)i<nli', iin ntlcmpt to 
a more disliiwt <*\pression to iho chaifaekM’s ol* tin’ [liece. 
f.yoidns not alloi^ellim*, like lln^ othei'S, a [if'rfecl liei‘o ; but 
^'ive.'> si.i»ns of iiii])atienee and pn-.^unijithm, p('(Mdiar to liini- 
.‘•elt’. Strcn.uf.th ol* eliaracUM* may, ]io\v(‘ver, be eonsido*red as 
.1 snpertliioiis quality in mo.st opm’as ; lor the (‘.mils are so 
iar out of the reach of the int1u(‘ncc of lb(‘ persona^^es enijiaLn'd 
in tb(‘in, that did they as.sninc a cliaratdc'r (piitc opiiri^ite. lo 
that as.si.nned to them, the r(‘-'nlt woidd b(' pn'ci'ely the same. 
It is [irobaiily true, that, by ibis < baraeler of Lyeida', 
Mefa^tasio \vi>lied to explaifi In', last ra-'h aelimi. ^Ih‘ rn-du's, 
lik(‘ a madmi'ji, into tbe. teaijih', attacks tin' kiiiLq and is 
alioiit to kill liim, when b<' fe(‘ls liimsrdf restrained by a .^nd- 
»len le(‘lin,!^ of ri'speet, and by a .sort of supernatural iiri'senti- 
im'iit of Ids birlli, frecpioiifly dipjidtled by tln^ nam(‘ ot‘ tlTi* 
voice of natur(‘, but, in fact, mon^ nearly r(*.'.(*mblin;r (be 
\ oiee of the theatre, or the voice, of romance. The u bole of 
" In* eonduet sittribut<*d to La eidas is, nevert li>*le.ss, (pdt(‘ imx- 
plieabh', and bis indignation as much .‘^o a- Id.-^ re.-'^n ct. !>i:4 
it \Aas convenient to tin* authoi-, as the, soiire(‘. of one of tlio-i* 
urand ru/yv/ di .scr/ta, or dramatic .‘'Urjiriscs, so muel: aj'plaudod 
by the jicoplc of Jlaly. The King condemn.^ I„ycida^ t*>f<eatb, 
Avbil(.‘ lie is lull of compas.sion for hi.", victim ; and fvmy 
thinir is ]»i'Ci)ared for hi.s ( xeciilion, a\ lien In* n'co^nizc'. 1dm 
as ld> own son. Then, Avilh .^n e Veer'S of inaLjnanimit} , as 


Ah ! no ' j'i iriaii dijolo 
Non «].irle per iiK* . 
lii.'poiidi. 111:1 mWo ; 

I'iaiiaeinlo jiaiii. • ♦ 

Flic ahi'.M) di i)ci‘(' ' 
l.:i<ei;ire i1 mio beiic 
li.isciarlo per seinprc, 

La^ei^lrh) co.'.i ! * • 

, Atfit / /. AV'^0. 
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little a^rt'i'ublc to reason as to soiiinl luoral^iy, the kin”; 
(U glares : □ 

And shill I r diire to sav the path of crime 
' Is open iiiy race ' Jjach on' of yo.'i 

Hath proven lii's ^^ohtic, and sliall ! alone 
Ih; ieeUi' in the contest ’ This, of me, 

'rin* world shall nevAS* hear Ibion your aMars 
I 'indie, ye ]»riesU, the sacred lire ! * 

And Ihoii, m.> son, ij:o*'forl h, ainl die I 
Sjon to he hjllow’d hy tliv wietehcd sirc.^ 

•1 

'The fatal order is, liowever, deferred, on a represc'ntatioa 
beinir jnade to liis Majesty that lie is, indeed, the Kin^ (.f 
Sieyon, hut not of ( )lyin[)ia ; that his authority v/as eonlined 
to tlie late haines ; ainl that it rests with tin' jieople to di.>- 
j)use of th(‘ [)i-isoiM‘r. '^Jdie jieople, or in other words, the 
eliorus, j>rononnc(5 tin' jiardon of f^ycidas. 

It is also ohservidde of the mythology of tin' ojiera, that ;ill 
the jnmishinents consist of saerij^iees olll'n'd in honour of lie' 
j;o<ls ; and* that, sii^reeabl}'^ to this sysbun, an innocent victim 
is always considered as more valuable than one already stained 
wifn blood. W\\ may be allowed to (inestion whether this 
creed ever prevailed anions tluj ancient ])a;:;ans ; but it is, at 
li-ast, a convc'nient one for poets, whom it has supplied, sime 
the time of (juarini, with many nobhi scenes of poetical 
devotion. AVe thus behold jMegacles and Arirene succi'ssively 
claiming the ri^ht of d^in^ for Ly'^ciilas ; and tin', sarins saeri- 
\ice has been frequently ri'peated in all the, theatres of Ital}'. 
It is by the entreaties of Argene, and by the ])i‘oofs which 
she brini!:s forward of I.er former relations with Lycidas, that 
lie is^ discovered to be, tin*, mui of (.disthenes. 

Afetastasio was not a little indebti-d to (Inarini, as lias 
already been rcii,iark(*d ; but it is more jiartienlarly in bis 
JJi'innJhnnfa that be approaches llie author of the Pastor 
I^'ido, d'he plot, and esjiecially tlie introductory scene, have 

* (.ha vri m:. K forso . 

IjU libcrtTi iUi lain 

ri'riiicssa al san^uc Qui viciie ogiii altro 

A'^aldi’c'a Vliiiiostrar : 1’ unico esempio 
Essor clci^i;’ io di dcbolozzal Ah, qiic.^to 
l)i me mm oda il immdo. Ola, miiiistri, 

Uis\cglialc su V r*ra il sacro foio ; , 

Adi, figlio, c mori. Audi’ io iiiorru iVa jioco. 

^ Atto 11 J. Sc. 10. 
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I 

*.i \ovv nr'ai This play is loiin(l(.*(l upon 

tra«litioii of Iniinpi sacrilici^^ ccloliral.rd'in oiicdifiict* It) flio 
‘^inciont oracks of Thrnco, iIh*. continuance of wliicli dcp^;nd(‘d 
n'l '.oinc (‘ni^jjnuilit'yil event, vvlii<*h could al«;^ic rcniov t‘ the er^n I 
ijilTnto 1‘xaetetl hy tliti f;o*ls ; n[)on«bar]>arie laws, whicli eon- 
tlcinned to death the woman wln^ shouhl vtMilnn' to e^jani't* 
tlie liereditar}* prince without the kini^’s coiiM-nt : npt)Ji tlj^.- 
• lonhle suhstitiitions ol* chil<liv 5 i, and donhh' rt^enunitions ; 
and 1^)011 an el{il)oralc striieturc of inytlijloL»^^c:d romance, not 
traii'^niitted to ns by antitpnly, and so little in nni^un with 
il'> n>a<i(*s ami manners, as to place* it even bevond tlai pale of 
t)iir belief, 'riie piecti is not, however, th'stitute of intere>t : 
inasmuch a-' .Meta>ta>io nnilbrmly <‘Xpre.'‘>i‘s lli(‘ p^is.sions of a 
lovtu', a si)oii-^e, or a niotluM*, in natural and pallietic lan![riia.'j;e ; 
hnt it i- 1 Ik‘ pcrjX'lnal recurrence |o dranial ic comim)n-pIaees, 
'•) ineonsi^lent with (In* <lietafes of I'cal nature, and the* stale 
ma'j^iianimit \ ol* heiax'-^ dcAoliie^ thejii'i lv e^ for < aeh otlier, 
which thi'ow such an air oi t* di )ns improbability over the 
w hole. 

We have hithci'lo ])nruii‘d tb.* ear(*er of Melarda^io, in llni 
'ni’ov in(‘C (‘f ndniih'd fable and JiI>(oi-v; and have f een him 
ti’eatinii; .'nhjects which permitted liim if> lrans|)ose, to em- 
belli.^!l, and to adapt tliem to the pni’po-es of the oja*iM 
which he had alwa^'^ in \ i(‘W. I>nt he lia-^ occasionally iiili'o- 
die’i*<l the hi.-toryo( time-’, w ith which wa* aia; l)re'inmed to b(i 
'Omewlial bclti'r acipiaintet] ; iiim's which are, ]>erha|)s, more* 
O' unison willi tin* inlcia'^ts ol* tla; trai^ic drama, in which Iho 
iinjna’s-ion of truth ad«ls so \nnch to tin*, »*?notion, than to the- 
o]'era, in which W(* im'rely rc'^t upon illusions to whi(*fl uc 
ia*adily yield beli(‘f, provided they do not aetiially eom^; in 
e )ntaet with our c\t)erienee of previous fa^'ts. Amf)n'r his 
historical productions, An (^Ir/nrttza di 7 V/o is one ol‘ tho-<' 
held in the high(‘st estimalh)ii, llni subject ot’ which, with v(*ry 
slight dilfereiicc, is the .-ame as that ol’ f-Vnnn. It (‘mbracc'^, 
like the Inter, a eon-piracy against, a generous soven'ign, 
direet('»l hy a female hand. * l>ut in (Jorm ilh* there are, at 
l(*ast, old Ivoinan and lieroie principles,* ^Miieh put w’eflj)()ns 
into the hands of th(‘ conspirahys. Just v(‘ng«*anee is the 
object of some; the love of liberty and of their eoiiutry ani- 
inate.s others; and (Siniia alone, is vepiesented as (*ntanjle<t and 
driven on ])y his ]nislrcs.s. In iMela.stasio eferv thing is [#it 
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*-»ito action by artificial wires ; by tbe motives nd passions 
beist adapted to tlic interest of tl\o* opera. Vitcllia, secretly in 
love with Titus, prevails upon Sextus to enter into a conspi- 
racy against him, ovly that she may L - reve^iged upon him ibr 
his preference of the charif.^ of Berenice. She is, in fact, the 
llermione of this new Orestes. Sextus is the friend of Titus, 
apd has no^ even the shadow of a complaint against him, for 
Titus is the b(‘st of men, and Metastasio is an excellent painter 
of thoMi faultless, mcAisters without a spot. Indeed, there is 
a peculiar kind of elfeininacy in the character of the poet, very 
favoural)le to the expression of goodness and tenderness of 
soul. Titus always appears with a gentle, confiding, and even 
fondling mdiiner ; his generosity surpasses that of Augustus; 
it is be.yond all limits ; but it would produce a gr(;ater iin- 
press'on did it proceed from a somewhat firmer character, and 
if the dignity of the sovereign were allowed to mingle with 
the kindness of the friend. Lov^ is always so far the acting 
principle of. all IMctastasio’s pieces, that death nowhere appears 
und(‘r a more serious aspect than in the speeches ot‘ his lovers. 
They speak of it, and menace each other with it, incessantly. 
But, in the midst of the most terrible agitation which the word 
riiay a})p(*.ar to excite, we f(‘d a tolerably comfortable convic- 
tion that all is not meant that meets the ear. The rage of 
Vitellia, the daggers of Sextus, and even the conflagration of 
the Capitol itself, have altogether such a tempered fury, as 
will not suffer us to be really alarmed. In this piece, as well 
as in the preceding, those grand struggles of generosity are 
repeated, until they Aweary the mind. Annius, a friend of 
Sextus, renounces his mistress Servilia in favour of Titus ; 
whife Servilia, on her side, renounces the throne of Titus for 
the love of Annj.us. Tlie latter, having exchanged dresses 
with Sextus, carries on his robe the conspirator’s badge, and 
receives the accusations of the object of bis affections and 
of his princ(i, who take him for a traitor, without a reply. 
Sextus, who is, in his w^irn, discovered, is also silertt, in spite 
of the most pressing intreaties of Titus, in order that he may 
not involve Vitellia'.- We must, nevertheless, admit that these 
two last incidents have a more probable appearance, and are 
of a less conventional nature in themselves, than some of the 
j)receding; while they are, at the same time*, treated in a very 
dcl'catc and touLhing manner. These are the passages in 
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c * ♦ 

?•Ielastasio'^^flicU draw tears; but tliey arc always tlie tear^. 
of tenderness and td* passion.*^ No profouild emotions of gil^d’ 
or terror arc ever excited in us. lie only relaxes and attenu- 
ate.'te the fibres of |lie soul, an<t \yhcn lie Jlias rendered *tli^in 
siillieiently weak and flaceid, he siK^)rises us into tears of tlu; 
opera, which have nothing in c^ninion with ^hosc due to 
genuine trag(iliy. r 

Tliis peculiar sol’tness and ser.Sibility may, perhaps, be wen 
(‘xemplitied in* the concluding line*a add#ess^d by Sextus to 
Vitellia, at tiui moment when he thinks he is about to sufler 
dt'ath for her sake : 

Jf you slioiild fed upon your ehoek 
Siuno breath, like Zeplnr, ^Vcimlcrlug nigh. 

Oh say: Tliis is (lie parting sigli 
Of the fond youth who «lics for me ! 

Your lover's spirit, howring near, 

Slial 1 find a balm for c\ ery tear 

And sorrow past, to hear you kindly .speak/ 

When Titus afterwards wishes to draw from f>extus an 
avowal of his fault, the gentleness of the one, and the sulli'r- 
iiigs of the other, aixj both very lincly exiiressed. 

Tins. Uear me, 0 Sextus ! # 

'fliiiik not your sovereign speaks. He is not hero 
X<nv open all yuiir Jicart, as friiuid to friend : 
lieiieve iny word, .Augustus sIl'.II not hear it. 

(live me the reasons of your crime. Together 
TjoI. us find means of ]>ard()h — no loss pl'-asure 
To Titus than to Sextus.* 


* Sc niai senti spirarfi sul volto 
Lieve ii:ito die lento s’ aggiri, 
l)i : soil quest i gli cstrcuii sospiri 
Del mio lido die inimrc per me. ^ 

A1 mio spirto dal sciio flisoiulto 
La memoria di tauli martiri 
Saril dolcc con questa merefe. 

Atto II. Sr. 10. 

Tito. Ocymi, o Sesfeo I 

Siam soli ; il tuo sovrano 
Non 5 prcscntc. Apri il tuo a Tito,* 
Conlidali all’ ainico. , lo ti proiiictto 
Che Augu.sto nol sap'rl. Del tuo dclitto 
Di la,j)rima cagion. Cerchlamo insieme 
Una via di scu.sarti. lo nr. sarui 
Forse di te pin licto. 
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Si:x. 1 say iiothini' ! * 

liiLilL •idinits of no dejoncv. 

‘ ':’iTus. A t, Iwisr, »- 

(Jraiit it, in frioinlsliip. T lirnt* not fonocatcd 
^ ’ I’roiu \o^i the nearest seerets of niy state. 

And snieiy meVi^soiuc rLni^’ii of eoidideiiee 
Fivin 4 Sextus. 

Sex. This is Ion nent, as never ^ 

' Was known helore . either 1 must otfend Iflm, 

Or w(»rs(', lielray Vitiltlia. 

TiTi'fl. Douht yoi\,stiH ; , 

SexLii.3) \t)U wound my heart ; 

You outra^^e Jnend-hip, and insult the friend. 
With these unkind suspn*i«)in. Think onee nioiv. 
Aiid tyrant my jii^-t retjucst. 

»Sex. f'Tiat fatal Mt;n 

(’ast its niali^'nant influence on my hirth ! 


T'jjis pliiy is dodiciitf^l t<j lln* Cliarlc.; V'l.; tin* same 

\vln>, in tin* year 1 714, (Itdivenal iiptJie tiiitlilnl and niddrtiniat** 
(hitalonians to the ferocious v (Uiiiioaiiee. of* Lonis Xl\\ and of 
l*Iiilip V., loavin^ tliousands of \ ietinis to [)(*ri^li on flu*, scal- 
Tidil, saerilu'ed in Itis cause. Yet JMetastasio can say, “ 1 Innl 
Jiol ventured thus to d<‘.scril)e you, \\ei<*. yon nol universally 
reco^niz(‘d in the. clninicler of 'L'itii.s ; and is tltc* poet account- 
.•tliic l‘(»r tin* di\>nii' n .seinhlaucc ? If yon wouhl avoid ev(*ry 
w Ii(‘r('. nn'otin^ with your own lilv<'ncss, you must command 
tin* Alnsesj () vieloriou.s Augustus, iio long(‘r to *'iug tin* 
<‘xj)loits of Iteroos.” 


Sr'^io. 7 \h ! la mi.) (-(^li .■ 

Non lu. difosJi. 

Ti'40. In eoni raeamloo .ilmciio 

1 )’ amieizia lo chicilo. lo non c.lai 
A Ja tua I’ede i ^.iu j^elo'^i aivaui : 

Aleiilo hen ehc Sesto 
All tidi iiJi suo .‘'ei 4 r 6 to. 

iSesto. (Feeo iina iiiiO\a 

Spe.^/n; di pena I o dii.[»iaeere a*Tilo 
O N il vdlia ueeu>ai ) 

'Ihio. , Dubiti aneora t " 

Ala, 5?esfo, i i feri.-ei * 

.Nel pihjvy’o del cor. Vodi ehe lroi»po 
Tu r amicizia oltraggi 
Con (pie.sto didhlar. * Poiisaii, apjiaf^a 
11 mio i^iuiio ile.d*). 

• SlIjTo. Ala tju.ii’ astro : pleiideva al na^cer Ji.io 1 

, A Hu III. At*. 6. 
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* If. is difli*' mU to ascertain how tar those specimens and traij^. * 
lations of tlie ori^^inal may Serve to convoy a just idea of Hle- 
** tavstiisio, to biicli of niy readers^ as ani unac(juainted with the 
ft^lian lani^iiage. .With a genius, emhracgig so many oppctfite 
(jualities, 1 may, very possibly, lAv(*. scantely^ succeeded in 
'ihewing in what manner the iiioJit relined graces of his poetry 
arc; united wMi false and exag,ijerated descriptiorjs: the nui,st 
corri'ct and .siin])le expression ^jf the passions, with a total 
want of ])rol)abiIity in tlie characters; Rnd^an iiu^xhanstihle 
variety in the details, with a tedious sameness in the gronnd- 
woik of tin* j)lots. Tliey arc peculiar eoinpositions of their 
kind; and yet, in iiernsal, appear to bear too marked a resorn- 
hlamie to the; tragi<* drama to be referable to any other rules. 
When we icceive them, however, as such, we are unable to 
lend ourstdves, in the least degree, to th«‘ illusion of those 
eombjits of tlie oj)era, in which very brilliant victories an; 
:ie]iiev(‘d without any ap])e{^rance of the; dying or the dead ; 
and we becoim* weary of those side wliispeiv, iiiteiided to in- 
“^truetthe inattenti\ e spectator'^, iusomueh that we never l^ear 
a falsehood uttered aloud, hut it is sure to receive a eontra- 
«liction in an uiider-brcath. 'J’here is oven a degree of ted iouy- 
iioss felt in tlu' mixture of the lyric and dramatic vers(‘s, which 
interrupts the expiv^-ion of the sense, to give play to the 
Imagination : but the moment we <;onsider M<*{astasio in his 
Inn; eharaeicr, as the; great pcu-i of the opera, Ik* will always 
e vc/ite that degree of admiration which is due to an author 
•idvaneing, without a guide, in a new career, and leaving 
beliind him none who ventured to imitate him. Fresh s^riolI^ 
operas doubth'ss appear, daily, soiieitiiig the attention o^‘ the 
eojnposers; but where shall we meet '^th one 'which will bear 
pcru.sil ? Where shall we me<;t with an aiilhor wdio has ac- 
quired a reputation for even taste and talent, iuast>leol' 
<*omposition whie-h has raised iSIelastasio to a raidv among the 
greatest poets? It is not dramatic skill alone wliieli draws 
forth the [daudits of the public. There is a certain delicacy 
and enelianting softness of character, wliieli are as sun* to win 
ils sinilc'-’, as the most finislied art in exhibiting* to onf* view' 
the workings of human passiohs, and the details of biimaii 
events. ^ ^ 

Wc do not mean to enter upon tlio discussion of the lyrj(‘al 
productions of Metastasio. Ilis ranlatc and cat^oncUa mijht 
VOL. I. 
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Vii '-e boon suniciriii, fbr llo; reputation of anotli|fr author. 
'J'lioy Jkivo iho same' prnoothnossi Of vL'rsifi option as Jus air-^, 
Ihc sayie truth of drawing, and the same delicious sweetness 
in V.ie language. IVit oi^jr a.dmira^ion is ab,<orbed in the tine 
dramatic creation^of a p(»ef, wlio has exercised sucli a marked 
intlueiKie over the taste of lii^Jiation ; and siic'e we have been 
compelled to ])ass over so many of these, with^yut touching 
upon their p«'euliar cxeellcn<?es, it can hardly lx; cx])ectc«i 
that we should U'strtw more of our attention upon lighter 
])ieces, which, with all their merit, are eerlainly not original 
in their w^*^y. AV'e scarcely need to observe, that Metastasio 
is, at once, the most phasing, and the least dillicuU (d‘ the 
.Italian po(‘ts ; and that no one can he w'rong in coniTncnciiig 
lh(‘ study of lh(‘ Jjalian cl.issic<, and in imbibing, at its v(*ry 
soiirc(‘, tin; pleasure of poetic liarmony, in the great poet of 
the o])era. 


dilAPTKR XVIII. 

TTM.IAN l.lTI-JlATlJIir. IN '’.HC KHaiTKI-ATII CEJJTL llV CONTfMJr-O C OlEinKS - 
(, 0 1.1)1 ).Nr. 

, Tiir revi\al »)f Italian literature, after inon; tl}an an age (d’ 
degmiei’aey and decline, nHi>t be idlow'ed to lx* a subject woi - 
ihy of our curionily and attention. Such a ri'gc.neralion, 
Tniacvoiniianicd by an/ favourable cmiibination of circiiin- 
otaiu ‘S, and v^ucli a ra[)id de\<dopcment ol' mind, amidst 
obstacles neaily siinila^to those which ar^‘^ted the progre^-s 
of letters in the (i^.N'ceding an* surely a cause for conso- 
lation and triiJinph to mankind. AVe perceive how much 
vigour and perseverance aiv at once rcijiiir(‘d ctfccitually to 
repress tin* intellectual <'ncrgics of man, and what resources 
for renewixl jietion ha c hcaui eopferred upon him, enabling 
him to cIm* ^uperioj* /o the ealamities wbieh may have over- 
whelmed him. The poliiieal situation of Italy underwent but 
little iiniM'ovement during tlx* eighteenth century, and what 
ha«l beeu- gained was, perliaps, more, than counterbalanced by 
habits of national sloth and indilfercnce accpiired by the 
people. A dei^tructiv e war broke out, in the beginning of the 
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*ntiiry, to tlio Spanisli succession, wliieli Imd, at firjS 

lliM eflcct of tranj^f'crriii" th8 jirovinccs formerly in posse.^^ioii 
'*<)fthe Spaniards to the German liou'^e of Austria, lii^t miIi- 
S(^ninint wars, which terminated jn 174S^ restcu’ed a |>orWoii 
of the provinces, forming a part fif the Impe^-ial dominions 
under C'liarles V., to the princosA)f tlie royal family of Spain, 
"fhese. [)rincc% liowever, were of the house of Jii urhon, ai^d 
the influence which they exerefsed in Italy, might as justly 
h(* Mcc()unted»of French as of Spani.sh •origin. J)iiring the 
remaining ]nxrt of tlu^ century, Italy had to complain of few 
."(•MOHS wars ; and the, coiitm* of her own affairs exp(*rieneed 
•leither inlerniptioii nor encouragement from the rcxolutunis 
of loreign countries. 

A very formidable power had arisen in the north of Italy, 
in the house of Savov, which, in 171.‘>, attaimaj to royal 
dignit}', and continued to airgrandize itself diii'iiig the la^t 
age, under a snecessidn of ^lolilic and warlike prima's. |>uL 
though di.-^liiigui-lnMl for m(*nof’sup(*rior tahmts ainjeharacler, 
tli(^ stat(* of Savoy contrilmt(‘d little to the advancenuait ol* 
Italian lett«*rs. 'i'h(‘ goxernnKMit was wholly military, and 
bellowed no attention on the pror^re^s of the human mind.; 
while the popular language' s|K)k(*n in l*i(dmout, a rude 
di<ilect compoM'd of Frc'iich :ind Italian, added tothi*, iialiffiu-- 
<Mice shewn by tin', Pi(*(lnionte>e for literary j)ui>uits. 'I’luj 
duchiesof Milan and of Mantua, under the power of tin' house^ 
o; Austria, and siibsecpieully of that ol’ Lorraine, wen*, foi- ;i 
j.)ng period, governed hy the dejnilies ol’ so\ereigns. win., 
w Idle tln'v indulged a ta'>l(* for Italian po(‘lry, were a^e.ngious 
of (■.•ie(»iii aging tin* growth of iutelhagiial freedom in Itrdjb', ns 
lh(*y W(*nj in (bn-many. The regency^f ('omit Firmian. and' 
^!i(! ]iatronag(j afforded hy do'vph i L, W(m’(‘, neverth(*l(‘'S, 
fa\onrabIe> to these; j)r(»vinees, during the latter ]»art of the 
eighteenth century. 'Flie inii V(!r-itie«^ of J*avia and Majitna 
<>W(*d their n'sluratioii to Imperial miinilieenee ; and tin; 
dispnteal jnrisdielion of th(\J*ope'. g^.ivc ii.se to mon; liberal 
doctrine-, prononrieed from tin* chairs, tlyin had, been heard 
in Italy lor a eonsiderabh; h*ngth of time*. The \'enetian 
Ixepidilie, striving to disguise i!s decay i»f importance and of , 
])o\\er under the ^loak of policy and of n'-^olutc m^jitr^dity, 
setemed onl}" desirous of burying its( If in ob^vion. While it 
encouraged the sciences in the univeraily of Faduni; philosopTiy 
• - 2 
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Nn’js carefully cxelncled. Amusements were, al>’o, liberally 
tinconragod among tlie people, fdr the purpose of diverting 
their i\ttentiori from more serious nflairs, and the splendour of 
its^lheatres seemed tfq ii\fusv fresh energy .into the drama, of 
Italy ; while tVe ^)ukes ofVarma, and many other potentatiis, 
endeavoured, by rewards juid cncouragemLnt, to pi-oduce 
pieces of exeelleiiee, and to vie with the Venetians, 

though in vain. 'Flie duchy of Modena, still in ])os.ses.siou of 
the liouse of KsU., \\hth tliat of Parma, revived in iavour of 
a younger branch of the llourbons, liad botli b(‘en almost 
extinguished in the wars of the early part of the century. 
'Fhey were not again restored until after tlie lapscj of a con- 
siderable time and witli gr(‘at dilliculty ; nor did they in any 
way contribute to the a<lvaiicemcnt of letters, cxc(*pt by small 
])cusit)ns bestowed upon ])oets of the eourt. The graiid-ducliy 
of Tuscany had been subjected to a varic.ty oi‘ (tliangcs, at 
diff(‘r(;nt pea-iods. During some y.\‘irs, at the beginning of tlui 
century, (^)smo III. still continued to reign. A jealous and 
.suspicious bigot, he held the intellect, as well as the eonseicne.(; 
of his snbj('cts, in the harshest state of vassalage. 'I'he monks 
wore his (toiinsellors, and the whole of that beautiful co!intry 
wore the aspect of one of their gloomiest convents. Ilis sou, 
(jriovanni Dastonc, on the contrary, sought to bury the semse 
of bis own infirmities, and of the approaeliing extinetion of 
his family, in a sort of perpetual carnival, and dissipation of 
mind. When, in the, year l7o7, Tuscany was IraiisfiaTod to 
Franeis 1. of Lorraine, who had married ISIaria TluTc.sa, he 
api)^*ared inelined to , bandon it to its fate, laTusing to reside 
Ihcit', on the pica of devoting his attention to the ii'orc 
important concerns tiie empire. Put his son Leopold, 
when h(‘ assuiiie« the sovendgnty, began witli greal ze;d and 
aelivity to apply the doctrines of’ philo.sophy to the allairs (jI* 
slate. lie invited the attention of his subjects to political 
studies, and himself hid them in the path they .''hoiihl pursue. 
Jle restored to the pc.^ple of Tuscany tlie jiower of thinking, 
of speaking, and of v'l'iti ug, to an extent, which, tliough not 
nnliniilcd. ha<l no resemblance to tlui servile r(*]) 0 'C. to which 
Italy h.id been accustomed for upwards of two hundred years. 
A ])i;etl«y correct edition of tlie Italian po(,',ts and clas-^ics was 
published, by hi^ particular direction, at Leghorn, under the 
fictitious datV 3 of Loudon, which consisted almost entirely of 
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* proliibited'booJvs. Thu papal dominions wore also in !]• 
possession, diiriji^ this of two sover(*i;rn poiitiJls, ^*ho 

appeared to emulate the example of Popes Nieholas and Pius 
ot the iifteenth century, by the fncoura«-eineiit they jflfui-ded 
to letters and to the sei(3iu*es. Thifte men wcre^Olemcnt XIV. 
and Peneclict X1V^, whose personal infludiiee, however, wa> 
rendered miJch less clleetual by the opposition of the «rov(;yi- 
ment of the pricists. Jn fact,*the territories of the (Ihiireh, 
during the whole of this age, might* bc^ eonipariMl to imr. 
iinm(‘nse desert, where no signs of cultivation or of lile 
appeared. The university of llologna, alone, seeaned to hr* 
exempted from tlie universal apathy whicli j’eigned around. 
Letters appeared to share with comnnu’ce tini [>roteetion 
afforded by a inunieipal government, whicdi prese.rved some 
resemblancij of its ancient liberty. And, finally, the 1100*50 of 
liourhon, wdiieli had borne sway in Naples sinvi' the year 
1 735, att(;ni])ted to mark tl\|! revival of that ancient monarchy, 
by advancing the jirogress of science anti of h'ttt^^s. Charll^^ 
IV. of Naph's, and III. of Spain, gave the first iinpidM* to 
th(3se purMiils, of which the nation availed itself, during the 
long and letliargie reign of his sueeessor. 

AVe may gather, even from this brief sketch of the times, 
that the disposition disjdayed by tlie difleriad potentates <d‘ 
Italy towards the cause of letters was of a niiieh more en ■ 
<-ouraging nature, during the eighteenth century, than ilnrinj.' 
ilic preceding age. Yet we may observe that none of the.*c* 
princes had received a vei*} LiMnirable education, nor pOsse.>s^d 
a eharaeter callable of undertaking noble things. A few of* 
them are, doubtlons, entitled to the praise of good ini At ions, 
imt none have any claim to a lastin^’Cputation, nor to a high 
place in th(i liistoiieal re»eords^ of the tin’cs. A eontiaet(*d 
spirit prevailed thronghont their eoiuisels and administration, 
e\eii more than in their ow'ii minds. An tjstablished practice 
of exact controul, of obstinate dislike to every thing new, and 
of jealous iiKpiietude an^ mistrutst, ran lliniiigh all the 
inferior departments of tlie government, habituating its sub-* 
jiats to a state of passive obedience *aiid restraintt The 
Corruption of manners wais the r(*sult rather of the dictates 
of fashion than of any excess of tlm passions ; a generaf 
frivolity occupieci the places of all serious reflection, hnd all 
warrntii of <;onvcrsation ; while long h^bit^ of indoltncc. 
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jU’IIun' onlccbling the mind, seemed to incapac/tate it for 
evciy kind ot* occupation. Tlie,f!ii-hionable, custom of atton- 
<liint Qicisbei, as little favourable to intidlect as to inannors, 
engr.ged tlie cliief pqrtion of, the time of those wliose ol)j<*ct 
it was to trifle,, the whole •vif it away, and devolved houi iy 
duties upon beings who might boast of having no other aim 
ijulife. I'hey possessed no new ideas, no resources, either in 
the conduct of life, in action, or in speech ; and the hopeless- 
ness of applying,..stifJy to any laudable ]»urpos«i led to an 
extreme remis>ness in the (;dueatit>n of youth. The universi- 
ties, whicli fornuM'ly bore so high a reputation, were lr(*quente«l 
only hy the stmh-nts of theology, of medicine, and of juris- 
prudence, with a view to a lucrative proles^ion ; and the 
Jioiirs devoted to more lilaM-al stmlies than tho'-e ol* tin; priest, 
the ph^'sician, and the advocate, were generally considered as 
lost. Tli<‘, numerous private ncademi(‘s, which had produce.d 
so many distinguished eliarac'.ers, (,Uiring the iift(‘(‘nth century, 
were now chased ; and only a few monkish seminari(\s nmiaim d, 
where the chief objoet of education was not so much to teach 
as to restrict, and to inculcate the duty of submitting th(^ 
reason and the will to the establisheil law of silence and dis- 
simulation, of obedience and fear. In short, the whole nation 
might b(? considered as virtually extinct ; or if any v(‘,stigcs 
of its former great (jualities were to be discovered, they \\cre 
found ill those obscure stations where the influence of (‘duca- 
tion and of society had not peiv’trated, among the peasants jnid 
the lowcht classes of th(‘ pe(>ple, who, it may he ohserved, 
unifoi;pdy retain the. -Miue i»owcr of imagination, and tlic 
same, quickness of b’clirig, as during the happiest periods of 
their annals. ^ 

I’lu'y who had dullieieiit enc^rgy to emerge out of this state 
of general apathy and degradation, were lii>t induced to mak''. 
the effort from very laudable views. 'I'liey took a national 
pride in demon.-trating to the world that the literature of no 
peojile could boast, in ny of its, .branches, of a superiority 
over the Italian. TlUjiir information was (lcri\ ed from foreign 
sources, and ehielly Vroin the French. They began to com- 
pare themselves with others, before they had learned })ropei Iy 
to appreciate themselves. Imagining that tjiey discovered in 
the works of Frcneh critics too severe and iiartial ji 
judgment of Italian literature, they attemptfal to prove its 



DtUacy bjr vheir. works. luul boon accused of want* I’ 

« oinprclicnsion, ,or want obscrvatio’n, ol‘ tlic riilo.^^of 
Arifttotle ; and they inuncdiutely made them the main article 
their literary creed. Wc recognize this eninlalivc- spirjt in 
tlie eagerness evinced by the Ita^ans to disfdjiy the exc(*l- 
lenccs ol’ their writers in every branch of knowledge* ; and, 
indeed, in aU tlie productions belonging to this eeiitiirv, tjjcy 
sought to convey an iinpressiod that in nothing lia<l thev becai 
surpassed. 8uch motives, too eviderPtly^a[)paront, deduct 
largely iroin the .sincerity and originality of the works of thtj 
<*ighteenth century. 

One of the tir.st attempts to supjdy th(*ir deficiency, for 
which the Italians had been reproaelu‘d, in draiiiidic poetry, 
proceeded from a very tame imitator of Fi-ench models, who 
could boast nothing of the genius tliey displayed. I'irtro 
dacopo IMartelli was j)rofe.*'S(>r of literature at liologna, where 
be died in tlie year 1727. file look C’orneille for hi." prolot \pe 
in the tragic, and Moliere, in the eoinic liiie^ and, with 
talents something below medioeriiy, be siieeeeded in j)re.s(*rving 
only the outline of th<*ir pieee.s the combination of ibeii* 
scene.s, and tlieir theatrical regulations ; but the spirit and 
the pow’cr of th(*ir drama ivere beyond his reach. The un- 
dertaking, how'over, proveil so far siiee(‘.ssful, in point of 
languagf*, that it conferred upon the Italian a mwv species of 
erse, entitled, from its aiitlior, JMavtvUinuo, w hich is ."till 
occasionally ein])loyed. To give hi.s pi(‘Cf‘.s a more complete. 
r(*semhlanee to the French, Marttdli w'i."lu*d to ada[)t thej 
Alexandrine to Ftalian poetry ; and with this view he m.uli‘. * 
an alteration in it, wdiich, thougli indisp(*nsahle in pi^Jnt (>r 
language, rendered it intolerable to tluj ear. He. added a miiti; 
.syllable to the eesiira of the g’ving to tln^ 

JlurtcHutna, a sort of movement, at the same linn* di"<*onl.mt, 

^ iilgar, and abrupt. All writers of Italian conn tly, ."ince 
that period, have adopted the same metre, wln*nev<*r lhi*y 
W’islied to compose in ver.'si;. 

Faggiuoli, a F'lorcntine, who died in 1742, Js another ol 
those authors who attempted to introi^iiee a new style of 
comedy on the model of the Freiicli. d'he chief merit of his 
dramas, consistii^ of seven volume‘s, wdll be foiinjl hi their 
iorrcct delineation of manners, in (heir popular humour, and 
in the ease and purity of their language. But the tin? and 
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f5t)rce of dramatic genius arc wanting. Even the firest passage-^ 
poa«ess only a negative kind of^beauty ; and Faggiuoli, liko^ 
MarteUi, failed to fill up the void in the annals of the Italian 
dro^ma. e , - . 

The March^se Scipionc^ MaflTei was tiio third to enter the 
lists on this occasion. He oould, at least, boast the possession 
oijj^rcal talent and feeling, both of whicli he «li5i)layed in his 
JMcrojye, deserving the extended reputation it acquired. 
Maflfei was bornjit Verona, in 1675; and like most of the 
literary characters of Italy, produced verse.s at a very early 
age. His genius einbraceil a wide field of human knowledge, 
being equally conversant with history, antiquity and natural 
philosophy. He undertook a ])oeni, in an hundred cantos, 
upon the Iiarmony of human virtues. C'onsulting the inten'sts 
of the theatre, he made a selection of the best tragedies ami 
comedies Avritten in the sixteenth eentiiry, whicli tJie theatri- 
cal managers liad sullered to sink finto oblivion. tJealous of 
the fame otUhe French drama, he produced a critique on llu* 
liodofjiDic of (Jorneille, embracing general strictures upon the 
taste of the French theatre. In a word, he resolved, at the 
ago of thirty-nine, to present the world with a model of trm* 
tragedy, such as he conceived it should be ; and availed him- 
self both of tlie (Ircek and the Freneh dramatists, Avillioiii 
lamely following in their path. His tragedy, brought forward, 
at Modena, in tile spring of 171.3, enjoyed a run of success 
altogether unexampled in the amial> of tin* Italian theatre. 
It arrixcil at the sixteenth edition, and the aiilograph inanii- 
seript of the author is preserved as one of the sacre<l reliques 
ol* It^tx . 

► As the 3I(iro])<i of Euripides is lost to tlie moderns. IMalfei 
may he eunsiderefc* as the iii>t author, possessed of genius. 
Avho availed himself of this \ cry dramatic imd affecting story, 
whicli has since been treated by Voltaire and by Alfna-i. 
Mallei ])i(pied biiuself on the possibility of convincing the 
inodi*rns tliat a traged;, ‘miglit be, written without a syllable 
‘ of love, and Avi thou t :ido]>ting the romantic taste, wliieli pre- 
vailed 'in the drama of France. He sueeiieded, in fact, in 
exciting, and in maintaining, 'a very lively interest, by the 
‘ danger Avhich a mother exposes her oi\!y son, under the 
idea tfiat she is about to avenge him. A few of the scenes 
are* peculiarly uaffecting, by the contrast offered between the 



fury of Me^’ope and llie resignation of yKgiatlius, who is sun- 
posed to feel a lycsentimeift of her being his mother, fful 
the idea of J\feroj)e burning to execute vengeance, with her 
o\\;n hands, upon a prisoner lymg bound before lier, instead 
of awakening our sympathy, niak^s us rceoil^with disgust.^ 

^ Tlic oponi’ig of tliis scene will scn’c to ^xive an idea l)otli of llie 
hcauties ainl tlic uofect.>. of the of Mallei. • 


Ki Kiso. I’wcoini a eoiini liioi. • 

J\lF.Koei: To.'ifo di liii 

T' as.-.icnra 

Son pronto, or pin non fllg^r<^ 

Se (jue>to hraecio non ei la.M-ia. 
jloi^'io. Collie ! 

I‘j jicreht iii.u fu^i;ir dovrei ' Regina, 

Non hasta iliinqiie im sol liio eeniio ? iinp.'/nl • 
Spiegami il tuo voler ; ehe lar p()s.s‘ io ’ 

Viioi ell’ iiniiiobil mi rciida] iiiiiiiobil mmid. 
Cli’ 10 pieglii le g^ioeeliia ' oe.eo le pie-jo, 

(’ll’ io I’ ollVa iueniic il petto * oeeoii il 
I'.. I {Chi eredeii.i elie .miLLo in tanto umilt* 

Seinbiauto tania iiiiqiiita .Vaseoiida'O 
Mi'i: Spiega la fa^eia, e ad undi qiiesti iiianni 

1/ ahiioda ill gui".! elio fuggir iioii ])0S.sa. 
■•^iisTo C eiel, elio slra\agaii/.i • • 

j'h'j'. Or qua, sjH'diann*!, 

li per tuo ben non lar n'e i»iir >eiiibianie, 
l)i repiignare o <li far Ibi/a. 
r. R <-re<li 


Tu elie ({ui roriiio liio \alor mi tenga ' 

R ell’ uom til lo.w tl;i ailcruriui, e Iranni 
III qne.sfo iiioilo ' Non se no iiioi paii 
Stessermi iiitonio ; gli orsi alia loiesta 
Noil lio ioiimto d’all'rontare io solo. 

("iaiieia a tiio -<011110, piir eh' io qui li login. 
RiJisTo. .Mira, eoloi mi looa idla mi toglio 
11 lino >ig«»r ■ il mio rLtil \o!on‘ ' 
Voiiero o lomo I’lior di eo), gia einlo 
T’.ivroi 0011 iiiio-lo braeeia, e .--jllovati) 

T’ avroi jioivo.-'-o al .-uol. 

‘d”.!:. Non laetMv.i, 

Terncrario ! allVcttar <*oiehi il tuo l.iio ' 
I-o/sTo. Regina, io eedo, io 1/ iibbiilisoo, ^o^Lcsso , 
Qiial ti piaeo, m’adutto. 11 a pochi istanti 
Ch’ io fill per te tmtto d.ii eojipi, cd eeco 
Cir io li rondo il tiio ilon • vioni tu hlc.-^sa . 
Stringlmi a tuo piaocr : tu dl?-oioglic 9 ti 
(^iieste niiHorc membra, 0 te. lo anuoi^i. 

Mer. Cr va, rceami ua asta. • 


Koisto. 
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'riie anxiety of the spectator is well supported, s^ntl oven Ije- 
ecAiies more poignant from scenVi to scene,, although it luusL 
be allowed to be rather that of* an intrigue, than of strict' 
trQgcUy. Too many ad\^{ htures, also, are inwoven, pnd 
somewhat too unaccountJljly ; while the incidents come upon 
us as if it were tty mere cl^iince. The ■whole is coniposiid in 
rrrsi sriolt', or blank verse, which are equally elftvated, sinqde, 
and harnionioiis. Mallei, rihicnliiig the measured .stateline.-ri 
ol* French verse^, \v*!sh(*(l to present us Avilh a more natural 
and easy style, and, perha]»s, occasionally ran into the oppo>it< 
extreme of a trivial and j)rosaic turn of expression. Tliis de- 
gree of simplicity, however, sometimes gave him the com- 
mand of language (*f a more true and touching description ; 
as Avlicn Furyses, Merope’s conlidant, attempts to console hej-, 
on Iiearing of the death of her son, by bringing to mind ex- 
amples of fortitude umler similar ealamities : 

Til 11. Think how llu* mighly Irtiig, for whom all Ciiecce 
4 In anas arose ’gainst 'J’roy, in Anlis gave 
ills dear child (o .i (icice .nal cruel dcaih, 

' As tlio gods Aviird iL 

Mjj{. Hut, O Hur^scfi, the great gods had never 
ItcMiiiircd it of a mother.’^ 

This sentiment, lurn’cver, is not INrafhd's ; In* was irnlehtul 
Ibi* it. to a mother .sulferijig under real allliclion. 

T'licrc is, meri'ONer, a \<*ry graceful turn of langnug** am! 
•ii natnr.d expre-sion of the feidiiigs, though rather ol u p.;'- 


l.vii.s'io, Tn as^a * o soi ((! 

• (Jiial <li nie nic.^-o oggi ti juviul’ < e ([uale 

* C’omiiicsso ho ni;. niioxo delilto Diinuii : 

A (jiial line son io qui avvinto c strotlo ' 

Mkr. (Miiiiai jiiegli oeehi, faditoie, a terra. 

I‘'H. Hcccdi il h’l ro. 

1'^ a. Io il prt'iido, c sc t’ in grade, 

Glicl prosento alia gola, 

SR. A me (luel I'ci ro. 

. Alto J /I. Sr. i. 

' I’h'R. [I’ll hen sjii,cho il gran r^, per ciii fu t.ratla 
ba (jSrocia in anni a Troia, in Auli ci stesso 
ba earn figlia a criida mortc oUersc, 
b sai chc il coinaiidar gli stessi Dei. 

U'iR.* O biiriso, non avriaii gia inai gli Del- 
Cio cQ'iiandato ad iina madre. 


Alio 11. Sc. G. 
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toral tlidn, of a tragic nature, in the speocli of Polydorc, 
wlierc he first (hscovers tlrtj son of his friend in the of 

jVIerope, and* ivcalls his nftmerous \irtiies to mind. 'riie 
following translation of this passage, in blank ver-sc, ^)y VoU 
taire, i'* found in his letter to MV41 ;i. * ^ 

Ell rise** eVst done foim I 
Voui , cct alniablc enfant cjiic si soineni Sylvie 
Sc laihait nil plabir de comhiirc a la eoiir f • 

Je erois rpic cost hici*. O ! quo \oiis ctes pnmipfc • 

^.|iie eroisse/, jeuncsN,e ! ct qn*; ?laii-cvos beaux jours 
V^)lIS nous avert issez do vous coder la place. 

From the mi rn her of similar attempts made by Voltaire, 
we might sujipose he was desirous of introducing this .species 
of vera>e into French poetry; altlioiigh he did not wi>h to 
incur himself the responsibility attaidiing to it. lint he should 
have avoided, somewhat more carefully, prosaie turns of ex- 
]>re.ssioii, in lines [lossossing no longer tin* attraction of rhyme. 
The Italian languag(‘, on the other hand, is distingui>hed by 
nimdi gr(*ater elevation of style, vv hen wiithm intiilank vcrsi-, 
than in rhyme. • 

IMaffei, likewise, applied his tah'Uts toconu‘dy ; but, of two 
pieces, wliich he composed in this lin^*, neithe r aiipeared to 
meet with much success. He died in the year IToo, at. the 
advanced age of eighty years. 'I'hc (‘xanqde wliich he gave, 
to the dramatists of the day, in his tragedy of •^cemed 

to mu.se tluMii to fre.'>h ex(*rtion.s, and a ho.st of \vi-it<‘i\s loijc 
him for their model in Ji series of tragedies, which ap[)i'ared 
during the early part of the century. None of tlie.^e di‘served . 
:i lasting reputation ; and the collections which liav^; been 
made of them, will hardly reward us for the troubb". ot 
perusal. 

'riie Abhate Pietro Chiari,»poet to the*court of tlio Dulo' 
of 3Iod(.ua, in the ho[)e ofprodueing a new era in tlie ilrama 
lie annals of Italy, composed no less tlian ten volumes of 
eonieilies in verse. These enjoyed a partial .siiee**.,.-, ; bi*i;ig 

• 

•’* Til diiiiquc sci quel faiieiullin elie in rorto ^ 

Silvia rondur solca (piasi per jioiiipa ; 

Panni 1’ alfr’ ieri. Oli quanto .'■•etc prc^!., 

(iuanto mai v’ affrettate, o giovinotti, 

A f..r\ i a^uiti, cJ a gruUr La<\.'uilo 
t’be iioi diani loco ! 


A / V. 
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received much in the same manner as his romance:^ Iiad before 
bereft by the ladies of Italy ; a proOST to what j|n extent the cor- 
ruption of {;ood taste, and of the (Irarna must have proceeded. 
'I'hq,y are characterised by. a soiemn enijitiness and by^ a 
comirion-placc affectation, •ivhieh render ihcm equally tedious 
and ridiculous. ^ 

^ 'arlo (lol-doni, at lerij^tli, made his appearance ; and the 
revolution so frequently attem*pted in the taste of the Italian 
theatre, by men Yhote talents wjcre unequal to dlie task, was 
reserved for one, wliose genius was capable of making a 
stronger im]m;ssioii on the minds of his countrymen. Gol- 
doni was a native of Venic(s born in 1707, and he di(*d in 
Paris in 179^. He was at first intended for an advocate, but 
the pleasure he derived from a short tour jnadi‘ with a com- 
pany of (‘oinedians, led liim to renounee his ]>rofession, and to 
attach himself wholly to the theatre, where he eomimmced his 
original career in 1746. The lir^t piece represented by the 
company tu which he belonged, w'as his Donna dt Gnrbo : 
The Lad kj of Merits wdiich was received with very general 
ajqiluuse. From that period he poured forth his pieces with 
astonishing facility, and traces of his rapidity may be clearly 
])erceived in the compositions themselves ; of which, w(‘ an* 
assured, he WTOte no li*ss than one hundred and fifty. Ih* 
sp(‘edily overthrew the reputation acquired by the Abbate 
Ghiari, w'hose tame and ])edantic ])roductions could not bear 
a jnomciit’s comjietition with those of Goldoni. Hi- aftcr- 
w'ard^ encountered nion* pow'crful opposition from the pen of 
(youiit Carlo (iozzi, wh > aeeust*d him of Inning dcjirived the 
ftalian theatre of tln^ charm of poetry and imagination. 
(*loz/i had obtained a very popular, although a short-lived 
name, in 1761, l,'y w orking ^iiiry tales into dramas; and 
Goldoni had to struggle against him for a considerable time. 
He at last becaiiK*, irritated ; and in the same yi'ar, in a mo- 
ment of indignation, set out for Paris, where he produced, in 
tin* French language, Le Dourru hlenfaimnt: Tim monor 
’ Dhilanihropist, represented for the first time in the year 
1771. Hie was ollercd a situation at court, and notwithstand- 
ing the renewed success which his works met with in Italy, 
*lie could not be induced to visit it again. He became blind 
in the decline of life, and died in 1792. 

Ih the outset of his career, Goldoni found the Italian thcatio 
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tli'^ided b(it\ve<in two classes ofdramatie conipo^liioii. Tiicse, 

wore tile elas>i(*^l coinediA, and the (;ohnMlies ol* art. if he 
lirst'class comprehended siieli us were more particularly llui 
p^5oduction of the closed ; tlie (ruits of anxious stufly and 
correct observance of tlie Aristotelian i^dcs ; but possi^^^i ii'jr 
none of the popular qualities s^jught for tfic public. Of 
these, some were pedantic copies of the ancients ; oiln^rs, 
imitations of these copies; aiul others again, were borroweil 
from the French. We have already bsstowial sullicimit no- 
tice upon th(*s<*, and have pointed out to wJiat ilegriic th<‘y’ 
are. deficient in the qualiti(»s of originality, strength, and wit. 
'riie comedies of art were the production of the comedians 
themsolvc's, and were chiefly (Extemporary, or sivctched with 
a v( ry slight outline, intended for the actor at his pleasure to 
fill lip. Such was the species of composition which brought 
upon the Italian tlunitre tlu‘, reproach of (‘ndcnivouriiig to in- 
terest tlm public only by fits popular pleasantries, l>y gross 
hufiboneries, and by adventures eijually im]>rol);J)le and ab- 
surd. Foreigners invariably treated tlnim wilb extrmne 
contmnpt ; while the Italians tliein«eiies ashamed to lieai* 
tlK’in mentioned, and conscious lliat the public was jiIcummI 
with no other kind of exhibition, bad ndtbing to offer in llieir 
own excuse. In lact, the* people r(*-orted in crowds to wit- 
ness tll(^ comedy of art, while the ela-sical theatre wa-> left to 
fill* actors and to empty heiKihc’S. Vet, neither were tIiep<*opIe 
ill the wrong ; nor were the accusations attaching to tife 
CLMiiedies of art unjust. The truth is, tlu‘y were llie only 
productions agreeable to the national spirit of the pe iple, and * 
wlii<‘h gave a just \ iew of (he force and vivacity of tlie^laliau 
character. 

Tlieatrieal managers, who g^ivc a new (lonuidy every even - 
ing, were n. it orally dc'-irous, for I'cnnoiuieal rea-^oiis, of 
making use. oi' tlie ilresses of the. night for tla* ])ei^onag«‘^ 
who were to appear on the. ensuing day; and hence, doulilles-:, 
the origin of the comic Ualian masks. A '•ort of alistj-ai L 
con.sideration of tlu' diffc.rcnt characters smipo-ed to luf 
requisite to gi\c a natural and comph'te. vie.w of familiar lib-, 
was entm-ed into by these comic speculators ; and two father.-, 
two lov(*rs, two ^Kiics, and three <»r four doim^stics, wenj gene- 
rally fixed upon. An appropriate shualion^ a name, ae'onntry, 
a mask, and a dress, were bestowed on caeli*of these ? and 
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actor was entitled to one of these i>er»on!i"e5 by right of 
lonj;* prescription, and strove to iitake himstjlf muster of Jiis 
chai-acter, liis tone of voice, and his repartc’cs. Dramatic 
tradition, also, came in aid of lliit> jirst di,strihution of tbci 
parts ; a })artiyular inotiof? of the head, tone of voice, or 
gesture, adopted by some n*\common performer in the cha- 
racier of Partaloon, of Doctor Ihilanzoni, of Harjcf|nin, or of 
('Olumbine, became the j)(*cnhar attributes of such fantastic 
beings. Every thipg v?as “ set dow'ii and conned Ity rot(‘ the 
«*haractcr, the ideas, and tin* minutest tricks; insomuch that 
the actor had no scope allowed him for invention ; his business 
was tn till correctly the part whieli had been assigned to liim. 
I^acli iiidividiVal personage, asitlias been very bappily observed 
by A. W. iSchleg(*l, in his Dramalic Coarse, rcsemhh'd om^ of 
tlj(j pieces at a ganu' of c1h*ns, w ho^e ])rogrcss is r(‘ady chalkc(l 
onl, and invariably subject to the. sime rules; a knight is 
never pmanitted to move like a bi^^\op or a rook. Yc‘l, with 
{)iec<‘.s of a limited numher, and (d* invariable power, the com- 
binations of th(^ game are infinite ; and the same remark may 
vtny propcnly be apj)rK*(l to the characters of the Italian tln'atn*. 

lint in proportion as le^^s was left to tlic disendion of the 
fictor to do, in the invention of this imaginary ])(‘rsonng(‘, th<i 
more* safely might he lx* imlrusted with (‘-very tiling incinn- 
h'-nt upon him to say. An actor, who had never appeared 
on the hoards cxcejit in the characti r of Pantaloon, or one 
w*iio had, all his life, doin' nothing hut play the jiarl of ll ir- 
lecpiin, was much h‘>s likelv' to l ominil any imiM*opim*ti<‘.s of 
eliarneter, than even the author v\ lio h.id produced tlie ])iecc. 
Of tliN, the lattei' v\as .m) sensible, that he wa> in general 
eiijilenl to v.iite a ineri* >k(‘tc-h. lie brought upon tin* sceiic 
two or three of tk'c.se ]x*r.sonages, pointed out tin* mannei 
• n which their colh'(|ni<s were to einl, and took his leave of 
lh(*m in the contidenci! that they w'onld jmt tlic finish to their 
natural hiinionr in their own way. '^riiesc* outlines of per- 
formances, were in lepnti* (luring the v/hoh* of tin* S('\ f'uteenth 
and the greatest pait pf the eighteenth century, vvln'ii they 
were, also, introduced into France h,' the actors of Italy. 
Phey had, morever, no little iidlnenee in lixing the la>te for 
llie spi'cie.s of humour most appropriate and admissible for 
the Italian stage. This humour could seldom he derived from 
the sbhject oI‘ the piece ; and it wa.s, on the contrary, ncces- 
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*.arv to eli’cii it almost ciftircly from tim characters. 'J-hc 
rnmic sitmSitJiis ami iiiciilcnft were all arnin^iMl beforehand; 
tjee:ui>e a woitl* too little or foo much, w^ouhl be (jiiite suili- 
eient to ehanire the whole, as|M'et of affairs ; to release au 
iiiiliielvy wretch from his <liflieiilties» to dfl-cover the secret of 
tlie piece, or to oxphuii a mLitualjiiUapprcljen^ioii. ] 5 esiiles 
a really "00(1 jthjas intry, w’hich oii"ht to be ecjually ingenious, 
inst, and pertiimiit, is by no m(‘flns such a \ ulgar article as 
ahM'ys to conic to liaml at the moim*nt«it is wanted; and it 
V(‘ry well if it can be elaborated b(‘fon\ A good actor had, 
Meverth(*le-^, .suflieiiuit scope allowed him to disiilay a hiniio- 
roii': imagination, without emu-oaehing upon the provime of 
another, or bringing into jeopardy tlu‘ interest oI‘ the ])i(‘ec. 
l*antaloon was at liberty t(i make* a display of good-natured 
Jolk; th'^ Doctor liad an old prcMuaption tor his pedantic, 
\.inily; Columbine tbr her rouuerv, and Ilarleijuin for his 
i'oolery. (Jaietywas (‘\pee^‘d 1 ‘rom the drollerie>; but it had 
no in. dice in it ; inasmuch a^ each hehl up his owu^faidts and 
his own happy absunhti(\s to >iew, instead of ridiculing the 
foibles of his neighbour ; but the satire was thus \ery tle- 
<piently as little jiointed as it was true. It failed in ])f)int, 
beeaus<‘ the jM’rformers mat her obs(‘r\(*d mu* Knew before 
hand, llie pers»)Us whom th(*y might have to deal nith upon 
the scene ; and it wanted nature, inasmui'h a^ each actor 
-•ari atured the J'*ii*t n liich lie hral to pl.'iy, *l‘or the sake of 
producing gre.ati r clferl. • 

Hut (loldoni, wlnle he engaged the actor- to deliver his 
pieces (‘xaetly as In? had nrillmi them, witli a |)i<il'ihitiou 
against introducing dialogU(‘s at their plea-ui'c, eonlii\Td to 
approach n«‘arer to the eumedir- of art. than any .aulhorVho, 
had until then .aj'peared. Ib* retaineil in at least, one half 
of his pl;i\s all the ma-ks ol’ ifalian eoimaiy ; lea\ing tlu iu 
in uiidi^juitial po-se-sijm of the ehai*;a*i<T wliieh tradition had 
assigmal to them: and wluai the ]M*iforniers were freed from 
the immediate restraint <»f the author’s |u<“-en(*e, they again 
began to exhibit their extempoiairy tahmts ; so that, the • 
writers who suc’ceeded to (bddoni reiiofliTi ed tin? inasl'«> alto- 
gether, it i.s only in the pii*ees of the lattm* that A\e are still 
tiaaited, in Italy, ^\ilh the, aj>|)earanee of an actor I>layirig his • 
own part a.s an hfiprornsatnre, * • 

Coldoai is considered, by the Italians, a^ tUc author ■•lio 
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ciiiTied the draniatic art, in Italy, \o its hif^hest point of per- 
f(x;^ion; and lie must, certainly Ire allowed to ha possessed 
no common powers. lie had a^^fertility of '‘in*, ention, which# 
supplijd him with subjects for IiL. comic muse, almost always 
n(j\V ; and such fao’llty ^jf* composition, that he not unl're- 
<iuently j)roditcec\_a comedy of live acts, in rerse, within as 
many days : a rapidity so iar prejudicial, as ^t led him to 
bfjHtow too little pains uponOie correctness of his comedies, 
liis diidogiK*. was (ij'trcmely animated, cariicsf, and full of 
meaning ; and \<'ith a very exact knowledge of the national 
manners, he ]iossessed the rare faculty ol' giving a lively 
representation of them on the stage. To these he added an 
exi^uisite rtv'ish of Italian humour, which delights in amusing 
pictures of absurdity, and in the genius of the buffoon. 

It is not to he denied, liowc.ver, tiiat Goldoni’s works are 
not so highly estimated by foreigners as by the people of 
Ilaly ; and this is cbielly to be atU‘ibul(‘d to the want of those 
romantic and poetic elements in tlie national manners, wliicli 
renders them less suitable for dramatic display. 1'be passion 
of love must still form the animating principle of our comedy, 
us well as of our roinanee ; being, at once, the most lively 
alid poetical of oH the social passions, and that which gi\es 
the greatest developcment to character, and the strongest 
colours to our future days. Jlut lasting and impassioned love, 
taking its souro; at once in the heart, the understanding, and 
4 lie senses, and combining tlicir qualities in one ; a love 
wliicli founds its pleasure upon mutual prcfere^lct^, cannot 
easily be supposed, in Italian maimers, to aim at marriage as 
ils ul.iniattj objiart. Kducated in complete seclusion from 
society, and obliged to luaiiitain the utmost reserve, their 
young woiiKiii arc. subjected to as scvm*e an ordeal of public 
opinion I'or mcn*-Iy appearing Vii the ^^o^bI, ,as for engaging in 
a di. 'honour able intrigue. They are thus, in some instances, 
indiie(‘d to yield the rein to tlnar feelings, not only in a very 
incoiisid<n’ate manner, but with an inqietuosity and impru- 
dence equally surprising and revolting ; and they often learn 
to tliiqk Iess‘of indulging a choice of affection than of obtain- 
ing, in a general Avay, an establishment in marriage. This 
tliey look forward to as the means of at once throwing off t ha 
restraints imposed upon them by their pjxreifts and by society,, 
amj the aircctaticn ol* a reserve, as little agreeable to their 
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niclin:itions as totluiir taste ; and as the moment for enjoying 
the pleasures allbrded tlRnn in the wDrld. In Italy, •it is 
inadi‘, a poinrt)f *diity, in a discreet and sensible girl, to accept 
tlu! husband j>rovided fur her by her parents, whateVer may 
be her objections to liis character, Ais understanding, or 
his person ; and it is this singular sort of Mioral, always ineul- 
ealed by the comic poet, which exhibits such an amusing 
contrast to our own j)rcconci?ived opinions on the subject, 
'riius, in The Twhis of V'enire^ a si*bjcct treated at least 
twenty times by the dramatists of every nation, cilice the 
time of i'lautus, and the humour of which depends upon the 
mistakes arising out of the perfect reseiiiblanee between two 
brothers, we behold one of them just arrived fuin the muuu> 
tains of Bergamo, to espouse Rosetta, the daiigliter of Doctor 
Balanzoni. Now Rosetta is a virtuous and prudent girl, 
whom the author delights to liold up as a inoflel of duty t(» 
tli (3 young ladi(‘s of Ital;^ Her lover is an idle, ignorant, 
cowardly, uneducated fool; a sort of harlecpiiii. inlemhid to 
support the absurdity of the piece to its close. ito.'.(‘tta is at 
some pains to repel his impertinence, and to keep hinfat a 
di*'tanee, although, at the same time, she frecpiently gives ns 
to understand that he is lar from boding very disagreeable. 
The author rids himself of this notable hero by i)ois()ning him 
upon the stage, and further jiislilies this summary way of 
pioeeeding, in his preface, by the ing(*nion« argument, lliat, 
far iVom exciting any tragic feelings, he only amuses us ky 
the ridiculous inanmu' iii which he meets with his death. But 
I doubt whether the spectators do not view the atfair in* 
another light, a4id led that the levity of a bulfoon, amending 
the commission of an atrocious crime, adds considerably' toils « 
horror. However this may be, Rosetta, after expressing a 
])roper .^ense of her despair, In the nexf scene ae.cepts the 
hand of Ledio, anothm* species of the tribe of fool.-, vvh(>.'*e 
boasting falsehoods and absurdities bad sustained the iirsL 
Ibiir acts. Until the liftli, lie had been devoted to anotlier 
lady; but be ha.s then tlfc option of Ro.sella’.s hand, with # 
Ibrtiirie of fifteen thousand crowns ;«»nd exelnims^ in tlui 
presence of the lady, “ She eannut but he agreeable ; liftecui 
tliou.saiid crowns confer beauty iijion every one.” The ladyiK 
consent is then^ asked ; ami Ro.-eita n*p!ies, “Tlt it«she has 
always pleasure in fulfilling the wishes of4ier father.’’ ^This 
vot. J K R * 
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Utter want of delicacy is, wc must confess, too frequt ntly met 
witK in the marmefs of the p0i)ple ; but we -can hardly 
persuade ourselves that such inaiyiicrs are adapta.l to the ' 

The'female characters of most of this author’s pieces dis- 
cover little more del/^acy •mi their sentiments and condm:t. 
Thus, in his i)onva di testtj, dehole: or 7Vu? vjeak-heoded 
J). KH’ira makes improper advances, and induces lier 
friend to take similar st(‘ps,* in her name, to D. Fausto, a 
lover of her sister-irirlaw, not out of any alfectipn she enter- 
tains for him, but out of mere jealousy lest her sister-in-law 
siiould be married before herself.^ She, likewise, gives a 
very sharp lecture to her uncle Pantaloon, the master of tlie 
house, for nc„ shewing more alertness in providing her with 
a separate establi^hment, in marriage j* As the name imlieate.\> 
llie g<Muus of the character, all the Uosettas of his pieces anj 
found to be sentimental young ladies, a little amorous, and 
V(*iy obedient; with a ^a^t ambjtion of being marrif'd, but 
with still Ijigher notions of paternal autliorify. Goldoni’s 
Beatrices, on the contrary, are of the opposite eharaeter, 
fullof vivacity, impetuosity, and frolic, as a contrast to his 
melancholy Kosettas. Sometimes their extrenn; violence, 
carries them beyond all kind of conventional hounds. We 
ure presented, in many of Gohloni’s t>lays, with young ladies 
just eloped from home, pursuing their admirers iu a students 
gown, or a miHtary roc|uelaure, proceeiliug fi-om pdaee, to 
]Mare, and after all eoueludiiig their adventures liappily. 
Such personages have a very strong infusion of the national 
character; no country in the world atfunling so many 
instances of the triun.jdi of passion, wIkvi once the fair 
piartyrs have overcome all obstach\<, in order to yield them- 
selves up to its dictates ; but the results attributed by the 
romance are by no means probable. Tlu*re is no triitli in 
them ; and it is prejudicial, in a moral point of view, to give 
honourable results to a viehms and dissi[)ated course of life, 
sueb as that of- l»ealric(‘, in Tivula of VenicA\ or in 

* Harlequin the Valet of Tivo jHalHera; and to suppose that 
female ^’irtue? incurs'ii’O risk by an elopement from the patej*- 
nal mansion. It may, to be sure, be observed, that regard to 
'dramatic propriety, not always favourable to morals, would 

* tift Donna di testa dcbolc. Alio II. !^c. 10. 

* t TIv^ sa/iic. Alto I ■ Sc. 14. . 
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not of a less rorlunatc c-onoliiriun to tlio story: Tii 

trntls the scenic lieroin(*sf by ])rctty I'cneral a!^rc<‘mcift, are 
sii|)[)(W(l, oii^hc whole, to entertain only \ irtiious senliinenls ; 
:in<l this rule, which 1 am liir Ironi presiuninij; to imniinn, 
liives a singular air of inconi;rii'4y to* the ivprcseiitatit)n of 
jnanners,* which are by no means so imni»culale. The ehiel' 
(l<‘velc.pemo'it of the pas>ions, the absorbin.ij: interest ol'Jile, 
in Italy, aj)pear to be centered in that whirn-iejil relation 
known hy the name of Cirishc/, or Ct^ralicn serventL 'J'Ikj 
ri'^traint th(*re impose<l upon yonn" unmarried women, and 
th<* imhounded liberty ‘granted to those who wear the hymeneal 
yoke, invariably led, aeeordin;? to tin* enstoins of the comitiy, 
to the nn’gri of love, suhsecinent to that of marriage. Love, 

\\ a< then no longer eonfoiindetl with the vague desin; of a 
settleimMit in lile, hut sprung from iutimatt' acqiiai?ilanee, 
eoineidenee of fiM'lings, and an union of the, wln)le ■'Oiil. 
d iii-:, how t‘ver, hail a \er^" iiiifax onrahle infliieiie(* on all the 
relations f»f social life ; on the peace of lamilies, the (‘diiea- 
tioii of children, and the eharaeter of woman. None of the 
comic authors viMituivil to (‘xhihit a sentiment of so imin?)ral a 
tendency upon the stage, although they eonld not wholly c'v- 
clmli*. one of tlie mo^t eliaraeleristic traits from llie pier in es 
ol national nianner.s thus e\Iiihit<‘d. (yinshoi arc inirodiieed 
into the greatest |)art of the coimrdii^^, without, howexcr, 
h»'ing permitted to breathe a syllable of lose. W'e ant 
jil’UO'it at a loss to [xu’ceive the ohj<*ct of their ho[>es or feai* ; 
tiieir .situation renders thmii peculiarly dull and iinim- 
pas-ioned ; it never changes ; and in this very disiiitei'e-ted« 
.sentiment, leadi*ig to no action, and pi;rmitted to gisP no « x- 
pression to its wishes, we anticipate as little of the iiftrigye • 
SIS of the catastrophe. 

Nor is it the tender passiort only whieli is thus mi-repn*- 
.'^emted in the character of Cioldoiii’s w'oimm. We fiinl others 
('(iually inconsistent, both in point of natural and dramatic 
jnopriety. I hav<; invariably found the exhibition of fern in im* 
iiienilsliip received witli*lhe moNt lively applaiK''(^ on ihv 
It dian stage. The ladies, in Goldoni, ^ikvays meet eiyh other 
with tli(‘. most rapturous exprc.ssions of attcction, bestowing 
mntufil flattery upon their graces of mind and person, w'iili (h« 
w.irmest assurances that they take inlinitc pleasuri* in parti- 
cipating each other’s feelings ; yet tlic moment they arc ^epa- 
K K 2 
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rated, they attack each other’s character in a Strain of 
mingled hatred and 'contempt. ^Unfortunately, .hia species 
of hypocrisy among fair ac((ua]^tance is of 'Ao very rare ' 
occujTcnce in Italy. It is, perhapa, more usual there than in 
other places ; \)ut it fcquiift,‘d no great degree of skill, on the 
part of the author, to bring this contrast of manners into 
Thc’pe can be no merit in describing a ^cene wliich 
calls for no particular delicacy) judgment, or accuracy. And 
even supposing sujL’h kypocrisy to be natural, it is equally low 
and revolting wlien it occurs so frequently throughout the 
author’s pieces ; and, by renouncing the interest arising out 
of real friendship, he, at the same time, deprives himself of 
oric grand source of touching the feelings, and of weaving 
and unravelling his plot. 

Iji the sfime manner, the good and the had qualities of hi.s 
women arc all carried to an extreme ; there are no redeem- 
ing points in some, and no foibles^^in others. In one of Ids 
comedies, Qoldoui aimed at throwing ridicule upon the 
of learned ladies, inA\hich he far surpassed tlie degree of 
extravagance and caricature Jbr which IVIoliorc has been rc- 
])ronchc(l ; whose portraits may be considered as patterns of 
<l(*licaey when placed ‘'by th<‘. side of the Italian. The subject 
of this satirical piece, Donna di te,sia debole, brings 
forward very powerful arguments, with much acuteness and 
good sense, for’ the c-ultiva4;ion of lier mind. But this she 
<'’onccive.s chiefly to dcj)cnd upon the. number of lessons she. 
lakes in the Latin syntax, from an ignorant student, wlio 
inslmcts her to speak in a pedantic jargon, which cannot fail 
to redder her ridiculous as well as her master, neither of 
tlicm* being able to utter v sentence without a solecism, or to 
understand the Ljjlin decree pronounced by the judge in her 
lawsuit. In Italy, however, ^tho nature of [)cdantry is not 
understood. A j-cison is never <‘xposed to ridicule for 
making a parade of the knowledge he really possesses, but 
for ])iquing liirnself on that whicli he does not, in tlic least, 

‘ understand. Upon this distinction, Goldoni founded Ins 
Donna di Oarho : Hke Ladif of Merit, as a contrast to the 
Donna di testa, dehole. : The weak- headed Ladtj ; the 
'•former of whom is a most intolerable pedant ; yet because 
she sitrp!issc.jj every one opposed to hci-^iii real scientific 
knowledge, she i.+ fixed iipen as the source of the interest 
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’ of the |)i«5co, and us a |)attrrn for all studious ladit s. IFoldiu^L^ a 
menial situation in llio IioSsc of J)r. Jorlanzoni, slio eii^ifagos 
• The affections* of the doctor, who is induced to niany her. 
Soinetirnes she reads her ownpoetiy ; sometimes she argue^: 
a Latin tliosis, and at others, eng-iges ift scliolastie disputes : 
displaying, throughout the wliol^ perroriutvice, tiie sort of in- 
formation h.ast agreeable iii women. In another Italian 
comedy, IXi Sny/iorelh* we are presented with a Rdy, 
ill a in Ill’s dress, playing the part of %n advocate ; and tin* 
^pceiinen of her jileading, sprinkled wifli texts of Jioman 
law, is inserted at lengtli in the drama. 

Directs of the same kind arc ajiparimt, also, in the charac- 
ters of the men. Jn Italy no considerations on noral philoso- 
phy, wliich are always suspected of endangering the interests 
of religion, are allowed to ajipear. Sound morality is, in eon- 
si‘quenee, so falsely appreciated and understood, that what a 
I'omie author not unfreiyieiitly exhibits as noble, delicate, 
and virtuous, is precisi'ly of an opposite nature; and the'sanu* 
remark will even apply to more siadoiis writers, dissimulation 
and breacli of faitli are vices of wliich the Italian pijoji^e are 
in general accused. This fact may, iierhaps, have given ri'^e 
to that fre(pient ineulcatioii of a religious observance oPthe 
word, which we so fre(|iiently liiid placed among tlie virtues 
of the Italian stage. Hut tliiw extend this duty to eases where 
it will not apply, deiiending entirely upon the will of othiirs ; 
and tliey treat the heart and hand of a daughter as iliil 
'ivere always in a father’s jiower to confer them. We havi‘ 
an instance of this in The Obedient J)aufjh(er; a piece, iu 
other respects, •defieient neither in interest nor am#, Avlion*. 
Lantalooii encourages his daughter’s regard for Floriiifio, avIio. 
had set out for Leghorn to obtain the consent of his jiarcnts 
to their nuptials. lie returfts suceessfiTl ; but a lew hours 
nfti'r Ills arrival, Count Ottavio, a rich blockhead, makes his 
appearance, requesting llosetta’s hand from her father, avIio is 
not disposed to lose so favourable an ojTportunity of a rieli 
alliance. He, therefore, g’lves his daughter’s consent, withoj^t 
consulting Iier on the subject ; and hi# word, on suel^an occa- 
sion, is eonsidcred as irrevocable. Florindo, in despair, jdeads 
his prior title in vain ; and in vain Rosetta, whihi sIk; obeytf, 
discovers the w^'eAehediuss of her heart. The new .lover, of 
Avlioni no one in the family kiicAv any thi»g, Iflvcwisc dyiplays 
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the iHOat oliildiali extravagance in tlic presence both of father 
and daughter, all in vain. Ifc is a InTd cliaracter, a spendlhril't, 
and a coward ; but Pantaloon, tliough neitlier an obstinate, 
nor avaricious falhor, but a kind aiid sensible parent, with ,‘i 
high sense of liis dutif% ha*^ given his word and will observe 
it. Jle deeply sympathizes in his daughter’s affliction, but is 
not the less resolved to sacrifice her to liis proinisV;. Kosettii 
submits to every thing, with the greatest resignation ; she 
consents to give hjir iiand to the Count that very day, and 
even tells lier father that, for liis sake, she does it with jdcasure. 
The only reason of the marriage not taking place proeiieds 
iVom the Count, who, ns a fresh instance of impertinence, 
breaks liis proAiise with the holy. 

Even integrity is re|)resented under very false colours, and 
wdthout the least pretension to delicacy of rnin<l. !^eally lion(*st 
jieople make such repeat(‘d prote.^tations that they will respect 
the properly of others, as might, iur^otlun* places, give rise to 
strong sus[)icjons against them. In The Ttrins of Voficcy 
Tonino, intended by the author for an aecomplisbed gentle- 
man, Obtains, tlirougli tlie mistake of llarlecpiin, jewels to a 
very large amount, with a purse of gold belonging to bis 
brotfuT. He repeatedly a(‘(]uaints us that “ Such an incidmit 
might have made another’s fortune ; but as for me, I am an 
lionourable character, and scorn to meddle with otlier peojile’s 
proiierty. I shall- take care ‘of this ca>e of jewels, and of 
this, purse, and when 1 am lucky enough to meet with their 
right owner, 1 shall not fail punctually to restore them.” He, 
nevertheless, in the next '•cene, offers the jewels to a woman 
whom li^ has reason to believe to be an imf>o.?tor ; and lie 
/injjlly e*ii trusts tliem, under Jie express condition of restor- 
ing tliem to the prop/'ietor, to a stranger, who turns out to be 
a rogue- Jjearned characters are invariably, represented as 
intolerant pedants ; not for the purpose of easting ridicule 
upon them ; but because little knowledge exists in Italy ; be- 
cause tliose who possess it seldom appear in society, and know 
asdittle of what is due to the .self-love of others, as they do of 
the ridicide nttdcbed tef their own vanity. Courage is turned 
into a sort of bravado, which fails upon being put to the proof. 
])»Rds are frequently exhibited on the stage, wliile the heroes 
as frequently pause to reflect, whether it might not be the 
safest v'ay to assijssiAate their adversary. 
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111 (lo'fecribing tlie C'XtVcmesof absuj-«lily and of vicc^ Onl- 
doiii tlirov groat animatii?n into tlie portraits lie drew. J'^liere 
is, in goneralf a toiihistonoy In the olinracter of oneli of liis per- 
sonages, whioli lie jnvM'rvcsllirouj^lioiit, and wliicif appears 
in every aetion, wonl, and gcsfnw^ ’liueli a cliaraeter, liow- 
<‘ver, lias* for tlie most part, little resemblance in nature, or 
in ti iilli. As there is no real society in Ital}^ no jiower of 
o[)iiiion, and no satini whielT is dreaded, we there beJiohl 
errors and i;ices exhibited with a fearb'^s sinceriiy, which we 
ill vain look ior in any otlna* eouiilry. •There are certain 
limits, however, beyond whiith the comic writer must not 
A'cnturc to pas.s, if he would avoitl *'xeiting feedings less allied 
to pleasure than to disgust, (k)wardicc is, perh :ps, the quality 
best adapted to rouse an audience to langliter ; but Goldoni, 
instead of confining it to persons altogellier of a ridiculous 
stamp, eonfeiied it, in many instances, upon his lovers, whom 
li(3 thus rendonxl at least ^is effeminate as the objects of their 
adoration. Kxtrerne perfidy and depravity of mind ought, by 
no means, to be admitted on thi* stage ; nor, indeed, any 
cdiaracler which is likely to he assailed by the hisses ftf th(3 
audience, l^inerace, in the Tn'htff, is one of these ; lie is at 
once 11 hypocrite, a coward, ami a hrnti', who lini.^lie?^ hi.s 
career by poisoning his rival with so little prospect of advan- * 
lage to himself, that the improbability of the circumstaiieo* 
adds to the feeling of disgust which ids crime inspires. 

This feeling of delicacy in the spectators is, in France, 
<'urried so far as not to admit of the appearance of female ad- 
venturers upon the stage. But the Italians are not so fastij 
dious ; and it Js, perhaps, chiefly in the parts assigned to 
female dancers and actresses ; in the pride which tlndf father, 
is supposed to take in their riches and success ; and in llie 
incessant mixture of vain boaMing and of^mcan ness, that Gol- 
doni discovers talents at once natural and liumorous. In the 
pleasing comedy entitled La Locamliem: The Lamlladij^ in 
which tlie animation of the dialogue, and the whimsical con- 
tradiction of the charaeft-'rs, are carried very far, the 
females wlio make their appearance iw** tlirce kitriguers. The 
author here attempts to centre the interest in Mirandolina, 
the mistress of the inn, who supports the character of 
<3xpGrienced coifuette, full of life, variety, and c©in^)liment ; 
totally insensible to the tender passion with i3liich siie^hillies 
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for mT*re pastime, but quite virtuous iit heart; anrl wifli a 
repiitP.'tioii wliicli, in cbnclusion, procures her a valy siiiuibhr 
establishment in married life. And, in order tvi exhibit li(‘r 
exeellent points in a more pleasing light, the .autlmr docs not 
scruple to eontrq,st liei^ witUtwo very ini[>crtinent, assuming, 
and grasping advenfcnrcrs, wlio would not be iolerated, for a 
momjLmt, on tlsc Fnnieli stage. 

In the Jealous Pantaloon appears as an old usurer, 

who has just tak(;n iio himself a young wile, ainl who 
watches h(*r like his money; thongli slill rather willi tln‘ 
inistru.^t of avarice than of love. 'J'he character is Jiaj)jfily 
conceived, and developed with much spirit ; but the very ex- 
travagance of* his two foibles diminishes the probability of 
each, and renders tlie effect too disagreeable. The jealous 
miser makes liimself so thoroughly contemptible, that his 
reformation, at the end of the play, is hardly to be accounted 
for by a miracle. ^ 

Among tlje most happy subjects for the display of the 
national absurdities is, doubtless:, that of ostentation. In a 
country, where the censure of opinion falls very lightly on 
those who have no solid claims to esteem, liches form the 
readiest means of imrking an impression on the public, 
(roldoni caught the true spirit of a foible, which gives an air 
of happy ridicule to many of In’s comedies. Three of these 
are devoted to the subjects of Lq V'dlpfjhiture; the season 
pai^sed in the country during the rural festivals ; and tlio. 
author has succeeded in drawing a very ludicrous picture of 
the sumptuous display, peculiar to one mouth in the year, for 
which whole families are content to sacrifice tke comforts and 
'Cnjoymfcnts of the eleven i ^niaining months. Such exhibi- 
tions, however, of vices and absurdities liave seldom much 
effect in eradicating them. I hhve bc^en witness to a family 
lavishing its resources on a magnificeiit festival, given on the 
banks of the Brenta, in which they represented the piece, 
well entitled : he Snmrtic per la YHletpatara .* The rape for 
the Fetes Champetres. All the performers mutually ridiculed 
each other. The legal ^processes wliich had been served at 
their villa in the morning, left very little room, indeed, for 
illusion ; but so far did they disregard such a consideration, 
that they seemed to take pleasure in displaying their own 
charaQters upon their own theatre- 
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After Ihe analysis wc fuive just given of the diflcronf eliji- 

rrtcters of (iohloni’s conieiiy, it will easily be pereeive(l«li')\\ 
•small is the atiare of fine feelings which they display. In- 
de«Ml, the drama of this author is imj thing but senlJlnenla]. 
llis heroc^ and heroines are not tlfose ‘cff romance ; he givi^^ 
thfiin their full share of linman Jibiiiles, aikd delights to jiiak** 
in laugh at rtieir expense; displaying the cgoti.'wu lurkiim’ in 
their generosity, the interested nature of their friendship, 
the envy mingled with their admiratioit, and lliroughont all. 
the dull, ealeulating, and vulgar part of Inmiaii natnn*. 
Tliis he aeeornplished with considerable adtlress and wit, and 
witfi no slight knowledge of dramatic effect, lie strongly 
excites our laughter, at the same time that we' applaud tin- 
natural turn of the dialogue and of the characters. But wo 
arc not very sure that this is the sole object of comedy ; ainl 
tlie feeling of weariness which wn soon experience in the 
pi‘rusal of Goldoni’s plays# leads us to suspect that in all tin* 
productions of art, something of a more ideal j^haracter i*< 
required. The various actions of mankind, the object.^ 
which they have in view, tlieir thoughts and their opiiAon>. 
may all be considered in an opposite light, and tried by lwi» 
very dilferent rules. In the iileal worlVl, wc [iroposc to o*ir- 
s(‘lv(‘.3 only that which is most perfect and beautiful in it& , 
kind ; in the real world, we consider what is most likely |o 
tir-ii out to our own advantage. Of thesr* characters, tin? 
former class may be conshlereil as poetiiail, and the latter !ls 
prosaic. The struggle between these antagonist (pialilics fur 
nishes subjects equally good for the tragic, and for the coniii** 
muse ; and it re^ts with the author to take part witli thi ouc oi 
the otlier, as he feels most inclined to call forth our syu^patl^y” • 
for those poetical beings wjtli(*ring in^fhe frown of tin* - 
world, or to amuse us with Jangliing at their ignoran'^c of 
human affairs, and at tlieir inability to make themselves un- 
derstood by mere worldly men. But wliere no character of 
this elevated description^ appears in a comedy, we soon 
become weary of the narrow views and despicable opinion# 
peculiar to the prosaic class. We begifi to feCl tlu^waiit of 
a species of interest which we do not find ; and to tliis aspi- 
ration after nobler sentiments, and more grateful foelingsf 
rn iy be aitribiifed the revival of sentimentjd (fbiuedy, of 
domestic! tragedy, of tragi-conicdy, thc^ ir^lo-drame* and 
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Blit lliougli Goldoni occasionjrtly aimed at tVcating a sort 
of intiJiVst, it was rather in imitation of the intricacy of the 
Sjiainsli iinbroqU, ant! oi ttlle romantic comedy, wJiero the 
incidents crowd ujion cach^ otlier, and the heroine only 
o'scapcs out cjf one danger to rush into anotlier, than upon 
the^niodel of the French seiltimeiital dramas, employed by 
Jiis rival Chiari, that the sought to attract and rto move tlie 
feelings of his aiuflcnce. The best sjiecimen which we pos- 
sess of this kind, is in Iiis Incognita. Kosaura is tlie 
daughter of a Sardian gentleman, w ho had been ruined in a 
family quarrcVi, wliieh liad already caused tlie clfusion ol' 
much blood. His other children had all been assassinated, 
and lie is liirnself in continual danger from the w'eapons of 
hired bravos sent in pursuit of him by his enemy. Botli 
liad been banished by the law's (f their country ; and the 
father of Rqsaura had sought refuge, under a feigned name, 
in Naples; where he disguises himself even from his 
daughter, to whom he only appears as a friend of her family. 
Fresh dangers once more compel liim to seek for safety in 
lligFit ; he concealshi3^daughto^ in the cottage of a peasant 
^ in Aversa; and there the scene first opens upon us. A gen- 
tleman of the name of Florindo, cava/ tare servenic to Bca- 
Irice, wife of the intondant. falls in love wdth Kosaura at 
Ayersa. She requites liis passion, aiid is on the point of 
eloping wdth him, to avoid the importunities of Lelio, another 
flidmirer, who is the leader of those bravos and smugglers 
formerlj’so numerous in the kingdom of Naples. He dis- 
jicrses *tlie force sent in pursuit of him; sets justice at 
defiance, and spreads terror through the neighbouring 
<;ountry. By tlie outrages anil depredations of Lelio, the 
vindictive jealousy of Beatrice, the importunate w’armth of 
Florindo, and the intendant’s love of justice, Kosaura is in- 
volved in a series of adventures, carried away an infinite 
jyjinber of times and ns often released, in sucli a way ns to 
keep up g, very lively degree of interest and, curiosity. The 
character of Pantaloon, Lelio’s father, and a respectable 
iiftcrchnnt of Venice, who alone retains any influence over 
Jiis son, 78 -of itself sufficient to support the ‘interest of tlie 
piece.^ His conduct, under Ihe most trying circumstances. 



•is roprescntcd as eqnalh' ItiliVatc, "tMierous, ami (l<*t<*rinin(Ml. 
W(j may, li’'("\vis(", considtt/ Goldoni as tMililknl to praisi^for 
Jiaving placed 4lii? scene of liis comedies in the manners of a 
eoiintry, in every way so suitable for the re])resentaiijn of 
romantic adventures. Jt is f hel-e,t1iut#we behold men' en- 
slaved b^* habits of effeminacy and sh^th ;* or break in." 
Ihi-oiigli the Restraints of society, to su?rc»ider themselves 
mildly to their passions; living in ojxm deliancc of puWic 
(;id' 0 *, and yielding no obedience to ih^^ desj)icahle govern- 
ment-i, whose yoke they have shaken off. • \VV have there, 
likewise, seen, no later than the close of tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, a sovereign prince, Alfonso Piccolomini, duke of 
ISfonte Mariano, become the chief of a horde* of banditti, 
and continue his strange profession for more than a period of 
fen years. It was a circumstance of more common occur- 
rence for the Neapolitan gentlemen to grant the use of their 
e istles and estates, as a safe retreat for th(‘, banditti ern- 
jiloyed by them in their private quarrels ; iir-omuch that the 
cxi-'lence of these men, living in open defianci* cfl‘ the laws, 
and dreaded even by cities, which had sulfered from their 
\iolencc, was sulficiently re^l to admit of the introduction 
of scenes, similar to those of the Incofjtiitiii into the romiPn- 
tic comedy and the romances of Italy. 


ClIAPTEli XIX. 

Tllli ITALIAN COMEDY CONTINUKD : GOZ7.I ; ALBKKOATT ; AVKLLmnP; 

FEDEKICl ; ROSSI ,* PINDE.MONTI, &.C. 

• • 

Goldoni is universally allowed, by the people of Italy, 
to be the great master of the comic stage ; and his produc- 
tions, identified as they are with the character and manners 
of the nation for which they were written, are always received^ 
with enthusiastic applause. I have /^equently heard the 
representation of one of his jiicces interrupted by tlic fepoated 
cry of “ Gran Goldoni'* which was caught and re-echoed^ 
through all parts# of the theatre. Yet his merit,, lipwcver 
eminent in the natural and faithful delincj^tion' of manners, 
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!‘.n l .in the strain of tliat Vans tliroiiglioui, by no 

i.n ayis convoys an idea of granJonr, or of Uansccndoiit 
Lfiiius. As wo bavo before bad ^iccasion to ob^orvo, (Joldoni 
was extremely provoked to beJiold bis pieces made a subjt ct 
of parody by Count Mid more so tnat Ids attonipis 

had been recci\SHl by tire public with very gv oerall apidaiK-^e, 
lliough bestowed perhaps, on the liappyiess of the 

parody tlian on the laiita'^lie. |)».‘od notions in winch it was eon- 
tained. This gave rise to a literary quarrel, ^attended by 
two very reniarkafjle eireuinstances. (loldoni became iri-i- 
lated to such a degree as to lead him to abandon his country 
and his native tongue. Retiring to Paris, lie devoted liis 
talents to tli^* Freiieli theatre, prodiua'iig pieces written in 
that language. AVith Gozzi it had likewise the efleet of 
h‘ading to a new style of comedy, by the introduction of 
lho>e fairy dramas, which bad such an astonishing run, 
during several years, at Venice, and which are now com- 
pletely forgotten, except indeed lay the Germans, wdio, on 
their nivivfd, conferred upon Count Gozzi the title of the 
firsticomic writer of Italy. 

The dramatists of the eiglitefentli century, who adopted 
tlio French drama a>„tlicir model, invariably produced com- 
plete iiicccs for the. si age. The company of wdiich Goldoni 
bad the management, undertook to give a faithful repre- 
sentation of the putlior’s pieces : each performer engaging to 
oh*^crve bis instructions, without interrupting the dialogue, 
iur the sake of displaying bis own extempore talents. This 
^ w as a sudden and a serious cheek to the routed of art, 
wliieb, I, however loose and improbable, and ^fteii vulgar and 
indeewit in its character, had discovered, in its original 
spirit, great energy and vivacity ; those sterling qualities of 
the Italian drama, 'of wdiieh Gtuldoni availed himself, to giv(* 
a lasting reputation to his name. It appears that one of the 
most distinguished companies of players, entitled La (Joni- 
jtafjnia Sarrht, each of which liad supported, with surprising 
success, the character of the mask assigned to him, fourul 
itself, in cons^quence^^qf the desertion of its poets, reduced to 
the last Vtage of wretchedness. These celebrated Pantaloons, 
Jlarlequiii'^, and Columbines, in vain sought opportunities 
for a frcsji display of their talents ; and they now struggled 
against the influeq,ce of Goldoni’s company, which, although 
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possessed, us it appeared, of niueli.less sterling wjt jjnti 
originality, was,yet too powerful to be’ met by open cmn])i-- 
* tifion. Thci? indignation i^osc high against (loldoni, as w<dl 
a against the Abbate Chian, ^vluj, by aid of his j)or()})ons 
'cer.si Mm'telUani, not only maintSinei* his ground, but dis- 
puted the stage with his opp«*nent, the iV'enetian advocate. 
Count Carff) Gozzi had dechyed hims(*lf in tivour the 
old national comedy, whose popular wit and spirit, he ob- 
served witlf concern, w'erc fast dis/ippearing. Jlis line 
musical taste had been long wearied with tlie recitation of 
the versi MartdUani, then admitted, for more than twenty 
years, u[)on the stage, in contempt of all Italian prosody ; nor 
was his delicacy less wounded by ihe veiy inttated and per- 
plexed style adopted by the Ablmte Chiari, in imitation of 
]\farini and the seicenthti. His national feelings were 
ecpially opposed to the authority assumed, in matters of taste, 
by the French writers, ile, moreover, disliked their philo- 
sophy, and eagerly availed Iiimself of an occasion to turn it 
into ridicule. In 1761, he presented llie company of players, 
eutill(‘d Sarrfit, witli his dramatic sketch of the Tft?rr 
OrcDffjes^ leaving the subordinate parts to be filled up by 
tli(i liuiriour and imagination so abifndantly disi)hiyod* by 
these admirable actors ; w'lio, further inspired by the personal , 
di'^like which they felt towards the objects of their parody, 
played it with the greatest success. 

The scene of the Three Oraiuje^ is laid in, the kingdom, iflid 
.it the court of the King of Diamonds, wdio appears in all his 
juock majesty ami gravity, very exactly copied from his proto* 
type in cards. ■'Fartaglia, the Imreditary prince of J^amond.'^, 
i'^ in the last stage of luelancholy, owing to the dark e^ichavl-* 
nienls of a wicked fairy (the Abbate Cliii^ri), wdio is destroy- 
ing the i)rince by a slow poison of tluj cersi MartcUimri, dro]» 
by drop. The same fairy is in league w ith tlu* ambitious 
knave of Diamonds, and wdth Clarice, tlie lady of his alfec- 
tions, representing, I believe, the queen of Spades, wdio fiatler 
themselves with the hope of sueeeealiiig to the crown. Tw- 
taglia has not the least chance of n^i^vgry, iTnlesj^he can be. 
made to laiigli ; and anotber cjjclianler (Goldoni) has dis- 
patched TiMjlfaldino, a black niask, to the. court, who eInpIo^^s 
his art in tempting the prince to smile. ISg faf, the piece 
was 21 direct and 2 ilmost undisgiii.sed satiAj upon Goldvii and 
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Cliiari. Tliolr appearance on llie .‘^tnge was Jicconipanlcd liy 
a ptvody of their language, and fne turn of tliei/ ideas ; aiul 
the conceited and pompous man r.er of Clnari,<^nd the t(‘(*h-' 
nical phrases of Goldoni, were ef|Uidly the object of ridicule. 
The remaining charifj'rers#were all burlesques of the dramas 
of these two aulfhocs, and the, malice of the actors took a secret 
pleasure in sjipjdying the satire, of which the malice of the 
spectators was always ready to make the application. 

But the author, having Ibiinded the ideaof hir parody upon 
an enchantment, /latuially enough connected the action with 
that fairy world, so universally known. He selected a fairy 
tale of very general re[)ute in Venice, most probably to l>c 
met with in t/ie CM net des entitled The Lams of the 

Three Ormiffea, Tartaglia, recovering from bis melancholy 
by a sudden fit of laughter, is seized with a desire of under- 
taking the concpiest of the Three Oranfie.<, preserved in the 
castle of the fairy Creonta, whose* Ipstory he had heard during 
liis illness. Ilis exp(*dition for their discovery and conquest, 
with all the wonderful events whieh follow, were iiitomlcd, by 
theii^antlior, as a series of satirical refiections u[)on difi'erent 
works of Goldoni and Chiari. While assisting at their re]>re- 
senVation, Count Gozzi was surprised to observe the pleasing 
effect of the supernatural portion of the speetaele upon tJui 
audience, which he had been so far from contem|>latiiig, that 
he had inserted i**^ oidy by ^^^ly of interlude, with little vai ia- 
tien from tlie fairy tale in the manner that it is related by 
good housewives and beldams, to beguile their nursery hoiiis. 
.The fairy Creonta sumiiions her dog: “Go, bite tlie thief 
who steVe my oranges ! ” and the dog replies,* “ Why should E 
bite hrtii? he gave me somcihiiig to eat, while you have k»q)t 
m*e here, months and years, dying of hunger.” The faiiy tln ii 
turns to the well: “ Itope, bind the thief who stole, my 
oranges !” I'lie cord, rising up, thus replies: “ Why should 
T bind Iiini who hung me in the sun to dry, while you ]i:ive 
left me for months and j ars to moulder in a eornor?” 4 he 
fijiry tlu*n commands the iron gate bf the castle : “ Crush the 
thief who stole rny orvnges ! ” but the gate replies, “ Why 
should I eriisli liiin wlio oiled me, while you have left me here 
long to rust?” Yet, during the whole of this dialogue, 
the audinncu was rapt in pleasure and attention, listening to a 
marvellous tale, known to every one before, and following it 
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• witii louJ applause. H*it the ration was at its Uciglit 
when TruilPihlino came Ibiiwartl with fresh prodigies; aj^d on 

* cutting two cf the oranges, J;he re stepped forth two bcautiCul 
young ladies, who very soon- died of thirst. On '^’’artaglia 
})foeethling to cut tlie third oran^e^ l)y * y le side of a foutitain, 
a third pfincess made her appearance, to uliom he lost no 
time in giving something to tfrink, as it appears she was 
destined, alter many niore a<lVentures, to become his %ife. 
She is transformed into a dove before ^le eyes of the specta- 
tors, and it is some time before she can»again recover lier 
natural figure. 

It was tims accidentally, that Count Gozzi acquired a 
knowledge of tlie use which might be made of f]ic love of the 
mar\ell«>us, and of the admiration of the people for decep- 
tions and nietamorphostis accompli'^hed on a gn*at scale, upon 
the stage; ; in a word, of the emotions which attend the re- 
vival of the (\arly lictions familiar to oiir ehildlioovi. AVliilu 
ilie Surrhl company w^as thus r<‘pleriishing its 1‘iinds by re- 
peated ivjireseiitations of The. Three Oriuifjc.^ Woy/iX mon^ 
seriously devoted himsidf to the new species of drama \'*hieh 
he had just discover<;d. ITc seleetetl for tin; stage all the 
fairy tales that appeared to him best eqleulated to [)rodu.*t? a 
brilliant effect. He dramatized them, ami gave them lo the 
l)ul)lic, accompanied with such magnificence of decoration 
am! snrprihing machinery, as did not fail to/lraw forth tesli- 
monies of its liveliest applause. The humour of the actoj^-^, 
and the animation and interest which the author contrived !(► 
tlirow into these time-worn lictions, gave them all tie; ctfoct^ 
of a tragi-corae(ly equally interesting and amusing. ^ 

In many of these fantastic creations, Gozzi at di- 

play(‘d tlic qualities of a ])oet and a man of wit. Of tlii?, 
perhaps, the pieces entitled The Lad// Z>ohnde, Thu 

Him Moniiiet\ T'hc Green JJh’d, The K'nnj of the Genii, 
&c., might afford sufficient proofs. He avoided personal 
satire, in order better to sn>taiii the serious portion of hi.^ 
subject. He seemed to have iinhibetl the very spirit of fair^ 
fables ; and if his tragi-comedy displi^^too littje resemblanco 
to nature, it, at least, preserves the sort of probability w’C 
look for in a fairy tale. He no h)rigcr boundej his ambition 
to a mere outl’iie, as he had before done in !jf7/e Three 
Oraufjes; but divided his perfoiTuanccs ,into* the acts^ and 
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hfciiifs of a rcgiilrti* tri\gc(ly, and composed .the parla relating 
to t^ e serious characters in iainbii verse. To th*^ extempore 
1 .‘dents of tlie actors, the autfior confided ^oiily the five# 
rliarar'icrs, in mask, of I’antidoon, Columbine, the Neapo- 
litan Tartaglia, TruflUl<fi^\o,* (the Ilarlequin of othci%) and 
Snieraldina, his lister, or the sister of Columtihe. Tlic 
scene was hjid in unknown regions of the Eaj^t, where the. 
marvellous required to be lihiited only by the author’s own 
imagination, and wluwe he supposes five Italiaq adventurers, 
the masks, had jCist arrived to try their fortune ; referring 
the (‘Vent to moclerii times, in order that he might lose none 
of the sources of amusement to be derived from allusions to 
the inaniK^rsfi of his contemporaries and fellow-coimtrymen. 
JI(‘. had, likewise, sketched and prepared the particular scenes 
which lie proposed to leave to the discretion of his improvvi- 
s.jtorij in sindi a manner as hardly to permit them to mistake 
the [lart assigned them, either in, their style of language, in 
iheir peculiar sort of [ikjasantry, or in the general design of 
the whole. The more serious personages were invariably 
l>la(.V‘d in very critical circumstances, for the purpose of 
creating sufficient interest and curiosity, sometimes in the 
adventures, and soinctiines in the characters themselves, 
riieir language was occasionally toucliing, inspired by kind 
and impassioned feelings, aiul expressed with a poetic 
warmth, wliicli seemed to spring from the heart. JVIost fre- 
quently, however, the interest was kept alive by one astonish- 
ing incident crowded u])ou another, for the gratification of 
Mirprisc and curiosity. We might almost be led to suppose, 
that tHu human faculties, beyond a certain odegree of power, 
;ire (fctriictive of each ' ther, and that an excessive- developc- 
rnent of the im.agination is inconsistent with s(;iisibility of 
mind. There is, lor iristaimc* no situation of a more affecting 
iiature than in the Zohekh of (rozzi, jr-et its perusal, in all 
jirobability, never cost a single tear. The princess is carried 
off by a wicked enchanter, who, imposing upon her by his 
, hypocrisy, lias inspired her with* a pasrion for him. This 
monster, wlmsc nairuj*is never retains the samowiffi 

longer than forty days ; after which lime he transforms her 
I into a lieifoj, and carries off another by the power of his 
magicid art. Those? who have iesist<?d hiin(arc tormented, in 
u (Ijismal cavern,!, with all the punishments he can inflict. 
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Zobeidc has already arrived at tlic* ibrtietli day, and tlie 
monster is-resolyed to di‘stroy her.* But she has fortuiftitoly 
* rna<le an impf(^ssioii on thelieart of Ahdalae, the hijrli priest 
the country, no less powerful irni^ieiau tliau tin; kin;T 
liims(*lf.,*4nd he endeavours to nia^e thft init'iijnal incantations 
<jf the latter r<H‘oil upon his^ own hei^l. lie rev(‘,als to 
Zoheide thtf el^araeter of lier IvJshand, and tlie^fate whi^h is 
in reserve for her. Ife shews her, ainoni^ tin', wretched 
prisoners iif the cavern, who hav<*, if'sisj;ed King Sinadab. 
her own sister and Jier half-sister ; and the scene represcnited 
on th(i stage strongly resembles the eharaeler of Dante’s 
I fell. One of tliese wretches is seen pacing tlie winding 
(•avern, Avith her head in her hand, siispendca by the hair ; 
tlni bosom of another is made llie prey ol‘ si*r[)ents 'perpetually 
gnawing at her In^art ; a liiird is lialf metamorphosed 
into a monster ; and all exclaim with horror against the 
cruelty and excesses of Sfiiadah. No longer under delusion, 
Zobeidc, t<‘ars the image of llu‘ monster from he# heart ; but 
in order to <'seap(?, hislury, she is obliged to conceal froirj him 
the discovery tlui has made. Slici Jias soon lurther reasons 
lo detest liim. Jler falheM* and iier brotluT arrive, Avitb an 
army, to her rescue ; when Sinadab, I'y a new cnebantinent, • 
so far changes their appearigiec', that, ignorant of (‘ach other, • 
ihey engage in single combat, and the father is killed by his 
own son. Zobeide still disguises her fetdings, and is invi 
hy Sinadab to jiartaki* ot a eollatnm, where he proposes to 
give her iIk; fatal cake Avhieh Avas to transrorm her into a 
heifer. But ^In; adroitly takes care lo substitute oi^* of the* 
eak<‘s for another, and Sinailab himself is noNV traiis],brmcd 
into a monster, a eireuni'jtanee of Avhieh Ahdalae aAails liini-* 
>elf, to bn'ak the anIiv^Ic ol’ hj*; enehantnAMits, and lo riistore * 
his eaplivi's to lib(‘rty. Fi-av tragedies exhibit more terrific 
incidents than wi^ inci^t Avilh i\\ Zuheitir : Avliere she discover^ 
h(*r own sistiu’s among the. victims oi' a husband she so much 
loved, and wlu're, Schems«*ddin, her brother, kills his father 

* I It Avould fi]i])0}ir liijit tli«; English arc iTtllo Ic.ss iu(lch(»il tluin tlic * 
Germans to tlic fantastu- drama t)l’ G(»z/i, many of whose niarvellons 
prodnelioiis may he I rami in the most po|iuIar after- ITiocos of (ho da^, 
Lwhihited with all fhe siiju'rnatnral euilM.lhslirnont and clfaelv which the 
Kintj itj tht Gc/o /, ami I lie e.reat /V/// • jjimscif, leo a\cU know 

how to produce. Tr ] “ * 

V<gL. j. t . . L 1. 
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ill mistake, lint so nitiny marvelloiis events seem to leave 
no rdoin 1'or emotions oi* pity, eitlier in the aiillior or tin; 
rp(‘etator ; tli<» ioriner beini; too imicli busied ifi eonduetitif]^ 
]iow intri^rues, to tliink^ok bo.^^towin^ more ibiin a lew e\el^'.^;- 
inations uj^ori tbe ino^t dintressinjr occurnmee, an,d^ in llie 
tumult and crowd '’of* incidev.ts, losiii.i^ sight ol‘ tJie <‘lVeet> 
wljio?‘ they oifglit to be, made \o ])rodiiee iii)OU feelings of 
the audieiici*,. Althougli the* \ersitieatioii can by no means 
be pronounced fai^Ule^ts, in r*\gard to metrical rules, yc^l its 
chief failure is the want of (devation of style and expression ; 
and wliiht the incident‘s tend to excite the atlimfion, they in 
no way pi-odnce a hi>ling impression on th(‘, mind. 

'i'h(^ eoinie ma‘>;ks had fidl a'< gr(‘at a sliar(‘ in supporting 
j lie er(*dit of these, fanlastie exhihilions, as the snjrernalnral 
nuudiinery itself Tliey w<*re entitled, hytlicii* author, 
tir i‘j om an old Itciiiaii word, neaidy ohsolele. "I’lie ina^k'' 

of (fozzi. however, have* no sort AT reManhlan(*e to those ef 
the eoim'dy • »j‘ ai ( . h'ne anelcmt m.i>ks were*, cho-en with a 
\ieWft<o a genenil ]’epi e<entalion ol’ the eireinnstances of real 
social lif<‘. T'hus J\iiital<»en, the merchant ; tlie d<H*tor of 
IJalanzoni ; (’aptain Spa\i(‘nto. th<‘ Sjianish hnlly : liw' 
l)ns\l)ody, (,\diimhiii(j'; the* stupid \al( 1, 1 larlccpiiii, and so 
jiiaiiy eth<*r.',, w<*r(‘ all taken ftom different eonditions of 
society, in such a w ay as to give a sort of family piclnre. 
a^nroadiing as nearly to the origiir.d as pos.-ible. I'heir 
country, lla-ir .‘■ilualion in life, ami l!i(‘ir 1‘ainily, w'eri* all, 
!ik<‘ th( ir cha!’act(‘i‘s, arranged .-o a-^ to display an acenrale 
»’e]n’ese^tation oi' domestic, alfairs. Ihit A\lieji once tran-'- 
portedjrito i iiehantcd reg^i- n>. lln*y no long(*r ])reserved tin Ir 
Individuality; and tin* di^tiiietitni f»l' situation, of language, 
-ind of (ounlry, bet .verm liMrhqnin, Colnmhinc, and l*anla- 
ioon, when they an ive al d’e11i<, or at Samandal, is almo.-t 
too trilling to he ol)s<*rved. "1 hey sec'in to ha\e. lost lli'*. 
!’e(*()lleclioii of their former condition, and have all th(‘ :ij)- 
pcaraiice of iijistart adventurers, v .‘ry much rcscmkling: t‘aeh 
otlau'. Th(*y^ire seai’ccly to b(*, distinguished in ( lo/zi’s ])ro- 
ductions', which is chielly to be r(*greitcd for tin; sake of tbc 
fliaraclcr ol’ pantaloon, wliosc approiiriato qualities were an 
lionourablp tivstimony to the loyalty, simjriieily, and good 
J'ccling of the i)ld ^n;rehants of VVniec. A tinge; of ridicule 
•itiaciied itsell’ lO tlndr manners, no less aiilicpie Ilian the 
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fiisiilon of tlioir beard iifid drc?5S ; but a iiublc, iroiH'rous, and 
<‘\on dolicrUo conduct and deport incn’t shone thron^lf tins 
anliqiiatcd dfsguisc.* The? Avorks of OozzMhll intej neglect 
tf.'ii the separation of the Sarrhj ce^^njninv, as no otfieiitroop 
remain'^f^ wdiicli had been acciistoflied fo ext^inporarv acting, 
with the same ability and sii«cess. ln»4e(*d. Gozzi liiinself 
liad contributed not a little Jo deprive tiie j«.*tor.s of^heir 
Ibriner spirit and invention, qualities Avhieh he iKiverllndess 
exjieted of *1110 jxM’foriners, by alleriifji: t|je parts Avhieh had 
])'*en a'^'^iirned to them ; and Avhen di\ ested of their iinlividnal 
'■iiaracter, tlu'y seemed to 1 om‘ tin* ass<)eiati<)ns ainl lh(Mn‘'])ira- 
t ion which Inul facilitated th * e\(‘rei>e of th(‘ir peculiar talents.f 
It does not appear tliat (Jozzi’> plays were r(‘j>rescnt(‘d 
njion other tln‘atr(‘s than thoM* of Xhaiier* ; nor do they, in 
Iriith, represcMit tint national spirit of tin* Italian iieoph*. AVe 
alino-t ieel inclined, on t'-eir |)(‘rnsal, to n'ler tlnan to a 
Gorman, rather 'than to .^n Italian origin ; c.nd. indeed, they 
):a\e bta'n repeatedly publi^'ln'd, and rec(‘ived wikh the irr(‘at- 
<*'•1 (*nthii>iasin by the (Jeianan pi*oph‘. iMany of h\> yi(‘ccs 
Avere t!-an.>lat<*(l, and aerpiinal for Gozzi a reptilation Avhich 
iias eA er .sinc(* nia(h‘ hi> name popular in German\ Tin* b'^'^tit 
/«-r faiiy fictions appears to liaA e spr(*a*d, howe\er. no t'arthei* , 
Mirin Vh‘nic(' : they are iieitlier to be met w ith in the ])ea>ant's • 
hub nor in tin* niirsei’y, in other p.ir:.^ ol’ Italy. 'I’hey apjiear 

< ?‘t. (’ainilln ]tiil»li'>hcil. in mi lli al woik^ia 

il iiliMMlaio, iiitho mvojcI li.ili <•! (Iirl.'lii i\.ilmy. j!istl\ rcanik.'-. 

• ■Ilf. I oii.u'i* to lri\i; made an cNccjition in l;o<)"i- if cr 

v'.'o/'. i Dll i*anlalDon a sn]»oii) chara-dei* , Ic' icla<<".^iai‘vi.ay 

iiCicr I lie .alwiifnrc'i of t lo//i, iiii li ncro nof a IiMV. hn! Jic (h'clh •d'-o 
/■MDii fln‘ \ enci i.in jutririaaVdif^hkc i»» i>nl>ln- ciilc^litcimii'ul amf liln rlj • • 

i Tlii "C <.\UT.ipDic cDiiJcdic'* ^•Dnllnn d to 1 >d jil.iu'd at. \iiiir(.‘ till* 
wil!iin :i vci,\ ti-w year-.. In tin* •! n.-al j<*^ririls ii]> Id (Ii.: year 
I sal, \v(i li\’r|iioiitU liad iiicniioii of them ii-. M'pn".Lnk‘d jil iIk' tln'alnx 
Ol S. Aimclo, S. Lnca, and S. too. Ca*i''D..lDmo rndcr llio (iI|<n d 1 
^ d/’ A\ i! meet, nil li Ae //^y•.^ 07 - 

■'I’lqqi (!i Trfflihhli/io. 1 Pur 'rrujiulu’it/i, Ln Puruht d,! Cnrro, kr. 
M’iie nai-’cs dI' llie aneimit. iifti-k-i aie al-o in-'rli-d i.i tlc'-e j'liiriiat^: 
fi.ca !‘aalalDon, 'I'arlnsflia, llarlfiiuin rDlumlnjie ; 1 ml uritlior 
(' .medie-' nl .iiL. imr masks, ajipeared at iTo je^mil a i»erii«l in other • 
p.wls ol Italy. 

\ 'rim lhi'i;lisli translator of thi** work. .Mr. T. hos^'oe. hy wlm^c 
SDarclii's it has fif/jnently been cniielied, remarks that t’jo theatre of 
tio/zi III.*- liad l•onsidera^)ie inthienee on the mi^or dfama in Knfflarid. 
^-Authors note to last edition. • 
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to hnvo takoii refuse amonj]j thr cpnimon‘])(*opIe of Vonicc, 
with Wlioni every species of fiction was in repute, and wliero 
it is ma^le a regular profession to'invent andtoVeeite stories 
for the populace in the; slveet^?. As .-non as *tlie relater^peii- 
eeives tliat the initercsi is at its lieight, and that thejCjiriosity 
of the people is excited w'ithotit being gralilied, he adroitly 
prescf.its his h?it to each of his audience, and rai.s(\s* a subscrip- 
tion befon. he proceeds with the catastrophe, which he gives 
out according to thy pAce. (Vnint (.inzzi Avas onT3 of the last 
Avriters of talent who produced his ]>ieces in tin*, sketch, and 
who aimed at ])re.serving to his countrymen the ext(*rnj)oro 
oharact(*r of llie, ohl comedy. Ilis theatrical reputation con- 
tinued for ten'or lil'teen years in Venice; ; but, Avhile he ob- 
tained the applause of the pcoph*, all tin; imm of lett(‘rs, even 
those Avho had the h‘ast pretensions to the title, attacked him 
Avith the utmost critical virulence and animosity. They ridi- 
(mled his Fahhs ; and Avithoiit being'at the trouble of enh'ring 
into lh<* nierXs of the subject, or of exaininiiig how far IIk; 
elforlis of a Avild imagination may be made subservient to tin; 
ex])ression of the feelings and to tluaitrical success, they 
endeavoured to expose'^ the absurdity ot‘ such transformations 
and jniracles, and Ihi; imt)robability of the lairy tales u])on 
wdiich they Avere founded. The modern Italians have also 
peculiar opinions^ relating to some points of supernatural 
bt\lief. They entertain a particular dread of being susp(‘cted 
of lending the same faith to fairytales and apparitions, Avhich 
^tliey are daily in the habit of di>playing on the subject of 
new invades, <o fre(pnmtly performecl hedpre their eye.<. 
They *si>em to regard tlr lielions of tin; imagination Avith 
jealousy, as if lh(*y Aven; afraid of being accus<*d of ^‘liildish 
Aveakn(‘ss and credAlity. 'J'hewlaet Avould appear to he, that 
tlu'ir feelings are too mneh nnd<'r tin; iiilliienee ol‘ super- 
natural alarm, to derive any degree of pofdical ])leasin e from 
the subject. The di.slike Avliicli they express towards the mar- 
vellous, in these creations of the limey, pndly clearly [)roves 
liow much tluvr minc^spnust he still imbued Avith the super- 
stition Avnich thev so much dread. 

, (jlozzi, bo\rov< r, yielded to the ontery Avbieh had been 
raised agivnst him ; and by degrees, be reliiuuiished the kind 
of drama Avhicli be bad adopted. In the collection entitled, 
Tcatro modernU apjdaudifo; The npproredviodern theatre; 
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consislir.;^ of sixty vSiliiincs* iiol sin^lo spofiincii' of hi.- 
fiincilul productions Iias^)ccn admitted, although thrc« of liit: 
^ubsequent^ramas Idrm a*part of tlie selection. Two of tliese, 
77//^ Philosopkicul I^rhtnuis ajid t^e Nrffru trith rotfi- 

phixiup^ are of a mixed kind ,• eoi’^i-stiiijj of tragedy and 
comedy; of Imprurvisatori liiasks, wit)# the Venetian dialect; 
and of sertoys cliaraeteiv, wl^osci dialoj 2 ;iie is iw \erse. Jjozzi, 
in these pieces, Jiatl mendy snbstilnl(*(l rtuiianec in the. plae«^ 
of tlie marvellous; and he su<!cce<lei1 in elfectinir, by liiiinan 
<‘aiis(\'^, by the aid of heroism and <>1‘ [)erlidy, those, revolutions 
which are intended to «i‘ratify curiosity and to surprise the 
spectators. .V fr(**'|i host of critics att<nnpted to denonnet^ 
this onion ofedtivated sjaitinient and buHboiiPiy, ol’ heroism 
and jraiety, and of \ else and pi-fi^e ; and very "ood re:isc»ns 
may <*ertainly be alleged both in favour (d*, and atjaiiist a 
species of innovation which brin<^s (iozzi into comparison 
with Shak.'^peare ; but .•lies<* reasons should be drawn from 
an analysis of tlie f.i<*nlli('s of the human inimUand from the 
sources ol' the ima^jinativ e arts. It was found easier, how<‘ver, 
to appeal to ruh‘s : ami the classical authority, whiidi has 
been neither obeyed nor o\ (irthrow’ii ])y the writers of Jtaly, 
was I’oiind ftUlli(dently powerinl lor the condemnation ol'(iozzi., 
lie had tlnm recourse to the Spaniards, ainoMi»st whom In# 
found writeis who furnished hijii with inoihds. A third 
production, which, luidi'i* tin* title of Thv Mrlttplnfsirioif, 
r« 'ally pour tray. s a very amiable sort of pei sona'ire, both in 
.fidendship and in love, is evidently boi’i'(.»wed from the 
Sj»ani'-h tlnaitre. (Joz/i jnet with much tin* same rueeess fn 
this fresh undertakin2', a.-- tin* vivaeitv of his ima,ij;ii,i^tioii liad 
jirocured tbi him before. Ilis dramas an- I'aJ’ from be>nfr 
excidlent in lh< ir kind ; but thi-y always possess a, (ieiiiei* ol 
inteiest, and much animation and wit. Tinw have, moii over, 
a dignity and ehn at ion of eharaeter, and a delicacy and noble- 
ru'S'; in the smiliments and manners, very raiely ro be met 
with in the Italian tln jitre, and which betiay, at a glance, 
liicir Spanish origin. • 

W e Iiave, el.sew'iu*re, Jiad occasion to olisej’v^* that the* 
Duke of Parma pi’ojioscd prizes as the rmsnisqf pi’oilucing the 
best dramatic ^compositions. At tbe annual mc«'tings, vvliicb 
took place about the year 1770, and were • continued until 
1778, several pieces of a superior cliaractcr* appeared, ^tinong 
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which those of the Marchese Afbergat? (^apaccilli, a 13olo"nosf% 
were t<ie most distin^ui&he(J. One. of tiics(*. drarnaJ*, entitled 
^T/ic I*rUonei\ merited the hiiindVrowii in the* year 177‘S 
^ The peculiar qualities of Axlber^ati’s d. anias, wjiieh are pr.etty; 
numerous, are t^e verkitility, ease, and var'et}", wyj,eh are 
everywhere diseovemible, uiiit(fc,l to niueh delieai-y of wit and 
fifood f,,*elin". /riic ])lay llie JPn.^oncr eonsisls (fi'tive acts, 
and is written in verse*. The interest turns upon the atfee- 
tion of a man of rajik \br a lady wantin'*- the aikanta^je of 
})irth, and the sufferinj^s which tiny experience in eonse- 
([uenee of the undue exercise of ])arental authority. Alber- 
cati Avas nearly tin* lir.«^t A\riler in Italy who selected this 
ijieident for d/aniatie us(‘ ; and he treated it. witli etjuai 
eiKU-^y and sonsil)ility. It Avas not lon^ bei’ore be diqd.iyed 
tahait'!, no less cons[>ieuous in pure, comedy. A man ol' the 
Avorld, ami eonversanl Avitii tlai be>t socitdy wliieh Italy 
alforded, he enqiloytal (he ojiportunKies Ik^ thus <'njoye(I, to 
obs(‘r\e lile. iiAid to deserilx*. it Avith im])artiaiity and li-uth. 
11 is (Jiarlafitm MaJt^iceutc^ The. JlnliciaHs liusi/hodjf, is 
(piite Avorthy of (Jolduni, in the siniridar eorreetiu'ss of ils 
ehanvters, and in the spirit ol’ the dialoj^ne. ; whih; in point 
.of lavisli Avit, and (‘hyaiiee of style, it may, [)(*rhai"^, be pn»- 
vioimeed to lx* siqxn-ior. lint we lind little that is inPu'estinv^ 
ill this comedy, any more tlian in tlios<* of (Joldoiii ; Alber- 
f]jati^, like him, horrowinir Jii.s^ d(\seripti(;ns altoiiellier frcmi 
Itafian manners, in Avhirli he mu^t ha\e been at a lo-s to dis- 
covi*r any motlel either of poetieal l)(»auty or (devation of 
eharactei;. d’ho s]HM't.itor’s indifibrenee as to i1m‘. eon-'e- 
^[nence.s^of a iias.^ion, of av* 'eh the object is lar from bein^^ 
^Je^ervin^, leaxes liim little enrio.sity to knoAV Avdictlier the 
^piarrel of the l()V(*rsf ori'^inatin^ in the malicious r(*porls oi 
the Jiii.syhody, Avill eontinm*, or whether they Avill l)o recon- 
ciled at tlie ex[)(*ns(j of all their future comfort in life. The 
oidy real interest lic'.'i in the iioja; ol* se(‘iii_i*- the author of tin*, 
ealurniiies puni^hee. IluL this im^jive i.s not siilfieii-ntly 
po\v(!rl‘ul to .^U'tain the, action of a pi{‘<*e, unless qnalitie.^ of 
a more prfpo.''^e>>ing nature ax’c- di.^eovered iii the victims of 
tlie treachery. , 

jMany pii'ces, of ihe style of composition kn^nvn under the 
name of /n^re, ae(.* from the p( u of the >anu*, author ; and they 
are justly ranked among the most amusing productions of 
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wliit-li tlice Italian thc‘iiti;o ran ljir)a.st. In Allx'rijj.tti luiu' 

lli*i art ot^nnitiri^ to natitnal Iiniiioiir,. and to tlu* ImlldoiuTy 
oi‘ llu*- nld cojiurtly, tliat ch'^faiKMi id* inannrrs pcriiliar to uoo<! 
.-ocinty. The most su till, pfiliaps, was oiio, Liitithil 
*l)c't Co nvalshmi : 6’b;/rw/.N/o/f.s* All)i;rii;aft took 

<»<-<-asion* to rally tlioso alloctcd dUordors M‘ tlio niTvos so 
l.i?liional)ly lacvalont about llTd end ut' l!i( hwt eentiiry, and 
-iicceediid in 'deterrin*^ the \*oliiiitary \ icliin-* Iroin nffdvin^ 
iJiein the |4t’ctenco for fnriher u^iirp^tion of awfhority ovei* 
their linsbands and their lovers : thus ffeeinu.' tiui pt'ople of 
Italy Irom tlie lun^ yoke with whieli tlu^y wen; tlinaitiMied. 
Alln'rL^ati was j)assinnjil(dy devoted tt) tin* study of the drama, 
and was one of tlic foiiiuh‘rs of tie; [)atrif^tle theatre at 
llolo;;na, instituted with a view of iiUroiliiein;^ a more <‘,orr(;ct 
of ileelaniation amoni^ the playei’<, by puhlie S[)(‘einien'; 
of eloeutioji, in w hieh his own ln>tri«)iiie lalents were eniploycal 
in throwin:^ new iie-ht 014 the >;ul)jeet of drainati(; coopjOKiiicai. 
lie di^tin^uis-hed him-df, abo, by lii^ <*iitieal tast(j and 
ae([uir<Miienls, as a|)pears froin tin' nauark^ wiTieli Ik* made 
ujxm his own wurk>, and from his eorre^pondenee witlidC/ouni, 
Ailieri ; and he undoubtedly de*.'^(*r\(‘.>. to hi; (‘numerated amon;;' 
lh(>se, who, without posses'iu'^ any extraordinary dei»i^‘t' ol 
uo’iiius, eontribuLed ino.-t to tin' perfeelion of the Italian tlujatn*.* 
In eon^e(pleJlee, liowever, of the inej’ea^sini^ iiillui'nee. ol* 
1‘ieneh ta^-^te, and (d* llni Mi[)(;rli( ial philvsof)hy so inueh in 
ie[)ut(; towards lh<; ejid of the eii^htei'uth eentury, the dritina 
(»f Italy wais wholly deprived of it*! ori,i:iual eharaeder. 'Tlu; 
prineiples eontaiu(;d in tlu', Kneyelopa-dia liad not s[>ruiif^; uj) 
natui'ally in Italy; they had been trail siVu’j’ed thitlufc- Avithr)ut 
beinif a])plied or unde.rstood, and wen; by no means a«jn’eabie 
to tin; feelin;L^s and opinions of tin; ]>eo])le. 'I'lie diseij)les oj 
the new philosophy [iroposetf to sub>litul(; idh; deelaination, 
and the iiiOMt futile ari^inn(‘nts and opinions, in place of the 
aneieiit prejudices, wdii<*h they Haltered th(*ms<'l\ es they had 
evpioded. 'I'Ik; plays of Jieamu.irehais, of Didei'ot, and of 
.vh reier, imbued with tlie. modish sj)irit of thi'^ philosop^iy, 
made icreat iiinires.'.inn upon the, tt»lians ; land the; wn-ilius^ 
who app'‘ared about tin; end ol' tin; century, uuivei>ally 
endeavoured to imitat(; tliem. Fraiiei'sco Arttoiiio A\ell()4ii, 
of N'eniee, Mirnamed 11 Povtinu, prueured for iiiwurfdf a hi'^h 
reputation i'or coinii; wdt, for wliicii lie^vas chiefly ii^debted 
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to the parts Jie borrowed *ii*oni l»(*aurparcliais. lie had. 
iridcqd, the same object in view aS, the latter. JCe direr ted 
the ridicule of tlic Jpwer orders of the people* against their 
superiowj in rank ; inakii^g plniosopla rv: of lae(|neys, and e,\- 
])Osing tlie variou.s abides ^^f *thc establislied order of tilings 
to tlie public eye. , The cliaijacter of Ciaiini, ui Ins Maqir 
Lmite.ni^ seeips to b(? formed upon the model of Vltjaro; but 
i\ PoetiiKt is very lar from%li.s])la}ing the wit and sjfirit 
which we im'ct with in« lieauniarehai.s. I linisr*!!’ lueomic a( tor. 
and as ignorant a^Mui rest of his profession in Italy, In* falls 
into egregious (Trors, wiienever he sentures to lav thii seem* 
of action beyonil the eirele ol* his own evpi'iitMiei*. Tlie 
character wliiwli In* hestovs^ upon hi*^ Kngli>h and (German 
personages is ]>itiahle to tin? last degree; his nn'ii of learning 
are, mere ridicidous ])edants, ami liis ]>hilosO])hers are babblers, 
who n<‘A(ir repeat any thing beyond a t'oninion-plae(\ Ilis 
aecpiaintance with soeJefy is equally dcspieahhi ; In* d^'serihcN 
what never has been, and wliat is never lilv(*ly to be; and his 
ideas of morality, honour, and hon(“!ly, on which all iii- 
Ji(*roe*s arc modelled, are as much out nature as his heroes 
iheinselve.s. Hut enveloped, as lie is, in clouds of ignorance. 
Avelloni is not without talent. Tin; outline of his eharae-ters 
'.is good, and his dialogue excids in the (plalilie^ of nature, 
of vivacity, and sonn tiiiu's of wit. Ilis ehoirrie pnrsornigr^ 
are adniirahly hDught out and he displa\s I'onsidnrahir 
skM in tin; humorous ch-seriptiou of the pas.-ioii of angnr in 
all its vari(*ties. In tin* petli.dnn*-s, the raillnry, ami Jn.- 
oaprieions iiianm*rs of \\onn*ii. In* is no! easily surpassi'il. 
Ilis comedy of Mu! (ivn'n) c hnan Ctinrc : 7//e htul IJisjxi- 
iulinn (fud thr (jood Jf curt ^ is verv nltraeti\e, and eoatidii'' 
e-!Ome good comic inejdeiit^ ; it is Thr innr(h<i‘ Phihnitlu’optsf . 
or rnon* ])rop(*rly, Thr (/nod passiituuir Man. ' 'flic eharaeti'i* 
is, perha[)s, a little Ibreed ; although in a eonnlry where edn- 
eation is so mneli negbn*ted, and soei<*ly so liglitlv este(‘ined, 
we ought not to be greatly surjirisri^ to nuM‘l >\ilh men whose 
viklenei* of eharaeter is little short ot ilial ol tlie C.!aNalii*r 
..Ardenli. Jn n‘gard lo'iKi* instances of gem-rosity wilh which 
be has attempt(*d to redeem it, we must hear in iniml. that 
p<‘.ets and roinahee writers iiave always claimed the right of 
disposing* of tin,* purse; of Iheiv ideal lieroes with boundless 
nuinilirence. A^veVv remarkable, but verv "eneral trait of 
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‘^(.‘XcellencT in llic comccIi**.s ol Avelioiii is the correctness ot 
their dramuMc perspective#; tlic art of* cxhibitiii;^ each ^-ha- 
traeter in such it: ir exact ami proportionati^ point of view, tllat 
it may only lui^seen as far as it is required, and nidthout 
thVowin;; the other characters ifttc^sha^e. TJk; ILonticUla 
hi thecfut^ of Honour^ another^of Avelloni’s V'orks, is (juite 
in the inaniv/r of the sentimental conu'dy. Ihc ])lot of tl.e 
piece is inlerc^tinir, and man\^ of the charaelers Jiave^tluj 
reconunendatjon of novelty ; ami in ^)artieiilar that of :i 
domestic wlio is jealous of her mistress, ^md who watclies 
in order to cross her in her amours ; as v\ell a> tiiiil of the, 
l\lareh(‘sc Amadoro, wliicli has Irctjiicntiy made; its i-eappear- 
anee on the Italian sta^e. 'riui manjiie^s i^ \eiy iivtdy, 
jo\ ial, clever fellow, who has nothing more*. ;:t heart than 
iraiety, <rood cheer, and t!ie comforts of j)eaee and e(»ntenl- 
nuMit, y(‘t is not v\ithout a strong hdlow -feeliii'; ft)r the suf- 
feriniTs of othei's. He is a^warm IVicmd, and doo not fear to 
lisk liis own salety in the service, of (»llu‘r> ; <lispl ivim; that 
de«' r(‘(‘, of activity in doinjij cfood which he h(‘l‘ort*. s< emed t<» 
have d(‘ voted entirely to ]»leasiirc. Such a charael<‘i* is \ ery f.ir 
from being naturalized in France ; where the lov(* of pleasm-e, 
which is, perhaps, ju*ver IWm* from mixluie ol* vantty, 
corrupts the, heart, encourages egotism, ami in it> ahsorhing 
principle <»f self-love, rarely dlM-ovtTs any h.-eling li)i* othei*>. 
lint he Italian spe.eies oK bo)i}> nmns hav<i ui()r(j rcseinhhmee 
to <t\ergrown children than to prollig.ite rakt*.-' ; and tl«f^ 
model thu.-> drawn i'- <loiihtle>«. national, since we see sj) many 
copies ol' it extant. We may ol)M‘rv<* that the sentimental, 
Z/oz/.s- lint/is of the new comedy arc all tiaced iq on t!#.* saiui* 
model, in the. saiiu* neimier as l!ie eimrae'.errt of l*ai.^alooii , 
ami (V)lmnhine are < vtry wlicre the sairn*, in the ;!'i(‘ienl. , 
'riiey all sj)eak the; sai.ici langftage. ami ai^e rej)rt ^. nlod with 
the same acceail, and j)eeuliar manners and geHnre^, h\ the 
actor who is always called tin* ( \fr/ifu fisfo ; aii'l we are 
almost inclined to regret tliat they do not i vei*y v, i.ei '* ap[)ear 
mnl<.*r the same mime amPma k. ^ 

Th(‘ I/oiiiii iilr in the rausi' of IfomHir wouhl have really 
been a very interesling j)rodm;tion, had the aiilhoi^ enjoyed 
the advantage of a more intimate acqiiaintaficc^ witli llu^ 
world, witji the taws of honour, and with tlie military laws, 
upon which lie modelled his piece. Iltk might v cry <^asily 
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liavH^ contrived to niakti tI^; old La?ejiri, certainly 

"uijjty ill a niilitary*vi<!\v, aItom*tti(‘i* iiiiio(U'iit a* tin*, bar ol' 
conscicMicc. An o|,d ^(MUlcmaiiM'ediicctl to (ii;.treine distivs.# 
the e.xtravaujajnai of his son, einra^es hijii.xdt jis a 
common soldier, and j:*- p'laei <I iindor lb*' eoniu'anfl ol a 
sergeant, 'vvho lu^l Ibnnerly been a M*rva.it in 'As lamily. 
'riiis man ayails biniseirol' liis authority to add ro tlio mi'-lbr- 
tunes of his iorinm* inasf(‘r. He, stoiioliines'irrilati s him b^' 
sarcastic obscrvaliov-s ; at otliers. by more fl:|,<;rant in>idts, 
and ends by elia?'tisini;’ him with Ids cane*. l,.ascari det'end -. 
liimsidt' with his bayonet, and kills tlie sergeant on the spot. 
ir(3 is then condejiined to death; and tin* kin^-, on bein;?; 
intbrnied oltall tlie cirenm-tanec's, lliiidvs him an iinwortby 
object of hi,', mercy ; while lu* biin.'^elf declare', that bis erime 
lias eovered him with et<n’nal <lisL'ra<*e, and tliat beAvir-iie? to 
die, in order to (“'Cape tlie exeess of bis reinorsi*. \\\* eannoL 
but be; seiisibh; of the I'Xtrav a‘;aiv<‘ of all this : the ]n*o\oe.i- 
tion ',5iveii is loo severe ; the n*taliation is loo .stronuly callt'd 
for ; and the reinorsii lias too litth' foundation in jiisliee to be 
naiViral. 'rini intiTest fails tVoin the \ cry eii ciimstanee of 
tlie author having* so imich overeliar;»;ed it. 'J'he truth is 
tlnit, ill e'eneral, the* minor Italian draniati.ls iindcrtook to 
eivc an aes'ount of mon* than tliey h i'l (‘ver si'ci, and of 
more than they knew ; of courts whicli tluy li.id ne,\'*r 
visited, and oi'» foreiirii efnintrii s wliere they Innl m'vei 
ti*avell<;<l. Fortunately for them, Jiowever, jlc y were ble"'C(i 
with spectators still more iirnoraiit than ihemselvi's, wIcj 
e invariably reeeivesl tlieir countcrieils a^ oriLiIiial portraii-, 
ibr tliA'sole reason that lliey dilfered I'rom (Si'ry thing which 
^they*iiad witnessed of the, sain, kind before. 

Of tlie si-ntiincntat picc<*s, wbi(*li atlraeti'd the greate-'t 
tujblic applause in Italy, sintral were borrowed Irom tin' 
i'b*tui(di, Knglisli, and Gmanan romances. A in*w W’crlcr 
appeared from the, pen of Anton Simone Sograli, a writer ol 
sf)iiiG re[)iite ; and a .Neapi Utan, of tin; name of ( luaI/( tti, 
•produced a series of tliese, dramas founded on tlu^ History of 
the Coi|nt db Comiliiiriges, which does not reaeli its conclu- 
sion until the end of the third picci*. Few pieces have' been 
more frctpie'ntly played, or are n;cciv(;d with a greater de- 
gree of iheasuro, than these three dramas' upon, the Italian 
stage. The sepond, entitled Advuiidii murntd, i» a pai ticular 
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r:ivoiirito,*tlio!i:^h it j\-5 J:irf IVoni ti*oe from those pecu- 

liar detects wof which tlui ^cntiincnUil school has been 
^icci!-ed ; lie texts 'arising oift of a total ignorance of tlie 
national inann(‘rs,of other eouiltri(‘s,jan(l of the lawswf true 
lionoiir. ,T1 k* CV)unt do Coinmingns efgitrives to inlroTliie(' 
liiniself into the house of a lad of whomjie i^ enanioiired. 
anil, witliontfseeing lier, ciigagi^s Jiiin.s(*lf as a j^iinter in the 
service of the. i\lar([uis of lienavides, her hiishain!, siihiwitfing 
to the greati'st indignities, and laliing \jpon his knees wiieu 
lie, is threatened willi chastiseaiuMit, to bi'U his master will 
not, hy dismissing him, de.prive him of all hope of obtaining 
bis bread. It is tins total want of dignity in th(» dramatie 
heroes of the Italian stagii which ileprivcs them thi^ ijiterctol 
ive might otherwise feel in thi-. sjceies of composition. CJon -■ 
tem[>t is too strongly mingled with our pity ; and we almost 
re[)roaeh ourselves lor sympathizing with eJiai’aetei's whici 
W'‘ cannot <\steem. until wi^ix-eall to mind tlie utter iinj)roba- 
Iniity ol’ their exisli'iiee. 'I'he jlhr-ion in a moment ceases : 
and we. only behold before our eje.-> a poet wlu>*lias pruvei' 
bim.sidf to be a very poor paiiitca* of bnman nature. • 

is allot her story which has furnislKal the Italian 
diMinatists with niov materials for coimxly, and (.ioMoni Tia-' 
drawn fi'om it no lower than successive, play". 'I’lii 

j\bbali* (!hiari, in the same, manner, extracted three more 
from a romaiici', of which he ^^;v» vej*y proUibly the autboi. 
entitled Ftuml Fan.i'i t) Jjnmh’d, Famn ManinW. 

Tl'<' (.’avalierc (jrio\anni (Ireppi likewise produced ihrei 
connected drama.s, b(;twccn the same personages, auvl with < 
the scone laid flironghont in hhigland. 'I’hcy anf called 
Tv rom c Claudio^ Terem Vrdova, and TcrviH( v Wdk. *Ton\ 
./o/jc.v and Clarissa have also li^gured u[)oii^the Italian hoards, 
a" w(;ll as an innumerable list, whose pretensions both to 
Miiglisli names and to kbigli.sh maniiej-s would be ipiile, a.s 
a])plicable to the meridian ol ('hina or Ja|)an. 'riie (’anutaf 
JJclldfCgor, originally from the pen of AFacliiavelli, ha.s 
I’nrnishcd a tolerably good comedy ; but it wa- herti thonglii 
advisable to lay the scene in a couiitiy o)' ri*[>robati*s, tin 
only ])laee where such j>ers()iiagcs could be presumed to 
hv(‘ at their casc^fn'c from the imporluuitii's o*f magistrates# 
and priijsts. Geneva was tbend’ore li.\ed upon ; aAd»it is at 
Geneva tliat the Devil is supposed to arifvc^ provided ^vith 
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;impIo rccomniftniliitioiis to the ])rinrc, of the city ; tJiat lie 
is likewise supposed to enter into the holy estate of inatri- 
niony, and, driven io despair by the bitter tenii^ajr of his lady,i 
to regiet his ancient residence below. 

But, perhaps, thermos^ distinj^uished farce writer of Italy 
was C'amillo i'cd.eriei, a Piedmontese actor, who,' as J have 
been informed, owed his education to tlie Je aiits. He after- 
wards made many lonj^ tours with his company, in the course 
of which he obtaimt-1 some aciiuaintance witli the German 
theatr<*, more paikieularly witli the drama of Kolzebue, many 
of whose piiiccs he attempted to naturalize at home. These, 
while they discoviu* much h*ss talent and knowled'^e of the 
world, retail.' all the peculiar (jiialities and delects of the 
(ierman poet. He wrote a eonsideralde number of comedies 
of the mixed kind, which are entitled by the French f/ni/ncs. 
But he rarely excibs our laughter by the sprightliiicss of his 
wit, or awakens o«ir sympathy hy the pathos he displays, 
'file child’ attraction of his eoinetly consists in the force ol' 
the incidents and situations, 'fhe dialogiKi is, for the most 
par\, dull and moindoiious, without being natural ; bis 
pleasantries are scAere ; and when he aims at senlinicnt he 
is ‘most frequently jK'.laiitic or alfected. His ])lots, however, 
are, in general, striking and new ; and, in the eonducl oi'his 
little romance, the interi*.>t dei>ends more upon ciirio^ilv, and 
upon humorous and uiicxpeeted surprises, liiaii uiioii sciiti- 
hient. Gni* of the must jiopular of his prodm tiou.-? is, pci- 
iiaps, J falsi (ralanluoaihii : The 'prclviah tl Jlcn of W orlh ; 

' llic siil)j'*ct ol’ which, however, is a litth; stale. Jt is that ol’ 
a sovc.’-eign arriving u icxpv'ctcdly in one of his cities, lately 
. addcA to his empire, to o])scrvi*, incognito, liie eondiicL of his 
snl)alt<*rn oHiccrs,^aml the [u rlid} ainl egotism of all ranks ; 
rcAvarding »’ach, in conclusion, according to his deserts. 
Residing in a country diviil'd into a niunlicr of sovmvign 
duchii‘s, iM'dcrici selected a sovereign duke for his liero. 
He tixed iqion the J^uke of Burgundy, whom he represents 
«is residing at Dijon, w.iolly occupied with the cares of slate, 
and with the proiiiofrioci of the welfare of his subjects. This 
Jicro, ol’ the most pacific disposition possible, is, we are sur- 
«■ jirised to fihd, no other than Charles the Jjold. Federici 
appears \o have had a very limited acquaintance with the 
history of othejr thues and nations, for which vve could have 



more iN'.'ulily ])ar(lon<Hl liii.i, if he liad Jisj)liiy^‘d :i more hiti- 
mat(* kiiowluhjjt' oi* the liiiiRaii heart. J>Mt his Falsi Oa^an- 
^tunmini, iiis [itetended AV'orUi, sh-(‘ surely the imisi, 

iinniidt^nt ro^iii-s.that were evVr hr>)U,![^ht forward upon the 
staire. havin'^ sufTKaent skifl %) piVseiit ^is witli a eom- 

idele exeniplitieatioii of their pijjiieiples wjtliiii tiui drainatie 
ptM'iod allowetl to him, the author has made siieji aii iiiai-ti- 
iieial display of them in their diseourse as Avoiild not fail to 
rendr*r \illaiiw in real life \ery harnde«s eharaeteis indeed. 
An a<lvorate. irddrnis the duk(*, whom he df>es not I’eeo^nize, 
of‘ the injusliee of many of the causes in wliieh Jie is en"a^(‘d, 
and of the m(*a:is whieh he proposes to try in ordcu’ to nmder 
them sneeev^^lhl, either 1)y false witnesses, or by iloenments as 
falM*. A physician next assures him, that his object is to 
restoni only the more wealtliy ranks of socie ty to health ; as 
it is, in fa<*l, a charity to permit the otlnirs to die, bein^ tin 
last ehancj* tbe poor have •of escai)in,![^ 1‘roin theii* sidferiunrs, 
in hein*^ ({uickly <I<ispateh<*d into another world, "flu; presi- 
d<'nt, or e!ii(‘f justice of the ])lae“. commits him-cm’.^till more 
impriuhnitly, by b('t raying a very atrocious ease*, ol‘ eonsi)ir!lcy, 
by whieh he had (‘Ifected theruiu of an iinfort miale- treasurer, 
and ha<l rednecMl him to the jioint of de.lth, lor the [mrposeof 
S(‘(bieing his wile. We may heni observe*, that b(*^ides the 
<*apital error of having made all the^e villains so boa>lfid and 
imprudent, Federiei has also fallen into tliatf of drawing the 
V. iioh* of his eliaraetcrs in r/tiarosnim. 'fhey an*, all li.glfl 
or all shjide, : we find only v<*ry atrocious crimes, or the mo>L 
shining virtues. Thus s(^ven monsters ol* ini([uity and four • 
perfect characters are contrasted ; and among the llf-^t, is a 
])easant, who-^j* v irtuous cjualities arci even moji; Jiiiirvl llon.'., • 
than the vices of tin? others.. Here vv(*,bc*Iiold good i'aith 
without a taint of >’Jspieion, generosity beyond bounds, and 
all tbe virtues earrie<l to t)erfeetion. 'riie so\er(*ign, with 
tbe eliaraetea* wliieli is ase.ribed to that rank by comic authors, 
is a model of ]){*rfeet justiep, of eh*vutio?i of mind, and of zt*al 
in the cause (d* virtue. At. tin' eoiielusioii, be di>pos(*s (jii 
every thing in a very summary and .•fi’Witi ary Inaiiin r ; and 
tin* fortunes, the liberty, and the lives of all the personages 
eoncenn'd, art^ i^'gulated according to his goo<l will and* 
pleasure, and to the intinit<*. satisfaecioii of the,andJ\*iree. It 
is thus that comic writers have abvays ap])rQjx*d themstilves 
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til ! ^tanoli fri<‘!i(Ls of dospofism. /I'lie /It'VcdopfMnonl of iiu 
alvvjivH proci'fids innni pU^lssnitly and ra|d<ily whxm u 
dictatorial dmractcv aj>poars, to d»i.-«po.sc of tito liberty and the' 
lives of the rest, wilhotit the tedious ])ro(;(‘ss of eon.Milting 
Hk; tornisof la\v ; ai^'l ast'lie retribuilve inslice of tlie tlieatro 
[s always in nnisoy with the wishes of tlie ‘Spectators, their 
■ciiciated a|Vfdanse attends ev.eaT fre.di abuse «i)f authority 
wliich iVIussulinen theinselve's 'would be ashamed of admittini^ 
i;ilo their adininistrafrhan Yet, in the midst of.these ;Tlarin»r 
‘.lults, we are in pi"! ice, hound to confers, t'nit the r<‘pre.'-(in- 
t'ltion of the f/Vz/.v/z/z/nm//// is in\ ariahly atleiuh'd with 

leelinixs (jf pleasure. 'Flu-n' is .•'oni'‘thim^ sinyulaidy happy 
in lli(* snhj('et, although so olten rep(‘ated, of royalty in di>- 
'jrnis'* : ami in tluj conlimied contract alhndrzl, between the 
v-!ii>i!s[)ieious eontidenee of lhe''e wieketl sid‘i'‘cts. and the 
■jnlph of df'strnetion whicli we s<‘(* (►pcMiinij; at tladrleel. WY* 
seem to lose our own feeliii'^s as *»''pectatoi*s. in llm.^e ol‘ the 
jiuli^e, who, is a S]>'‘etator also. ldk(*. him we leel aware of the 
importance of each casual word. 1hu,s incautiously ])ronounecd; 
und'tlK* decree of interest which lui taki's in each iu^talu•e is 
})reeiM*ly tlie measure of our own. 

'inhere is another ])ieee IVom the ])en of F(‘deriei, wbieli i> 
l|k'cwi.>(‘ fretjuently ])layed with jrreal sueet'ss. It i*' ealhal 
/ P re<jhuUzi di' paesi pirvolh The i^rejud'ti es of .szzz.7// 
Tojrns; and, in 'its eliaraeter, it is I'.ot Aery unlike the ])n»- 
eediniLf one. The id('a is borroweel from tbc ti’avel> ol‘ the 
bhuj)cror rjo.-eph, in which he ai)pcarcd incorjiilo. and iVom 
•die amn>in-.>: idnnders which tlic, Aanily of 1 lie, |)coph“ I'd 
tliom commii in the royal pn'M'iice. AV tlie aiitlior did 
♦ lot Aeiiture toiiaim; an indi\ ‘dnalsox ereiiinof nmdiM-n limes, he 
confers n])')n his eljaractcr, in «f»me of tlie editions, tln^ name 
<if Alhci't, and in others, of Siaismond. A\'e ]) 0 ‘'M -s aKo. in 
Ki-ench, The i/ttfle Toirn. of Ihcanh ami. 'in (Jcriiian, The 
Little To}vn of Kotzebue, of whicli the, kittiw licars the, must 
strikinii: rcsi'riiblarice to that of lu-derici, fn--.l rcpn*-cMl(*d at 
'’Chirin, in the year l7t)I. 'rhe, sneee.ssivo ]>ci’n>al oI‘ these 
threti comedies mnst^bf- extnnnely enrinus, by allbnlini^ ns Ji 
comparison between the national fuibh's presented by each of 
‘these authors upon the sta^e, from Avhieh ^Jbe, eharaeter of 
the thre(*'nat5ons Avould be scvni in a very .strikin*^ ]»oint of 
A iewt The productions of Fcdcrici, however, have none of 
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t]i ‘ oi’i^iinaliry iiKliculix o ul* a llati^(• "VDWlli. As ho soir^ht 
ralljri* Ini’ novoltivs to (Mitrrtaiii lihs conipaoy tliaii^loi* 

1'’piitatioii ai)(iP faint*. In* nj^'loil notliinp^ and scnipletl not 
To !'\a’d hiin.>( If of tlio litcraiy pr^iponty of tithcrs ; ad>P.im'inp; 
III) prt'lciijyms to ovii^inality, and tfiily Vosiro^is of si'ciirinc; 
soil- p('vs('--ion of tlio j)i(*oes whioli In* Jiad borrowed from 
• ' (-sonrees not his own. J Inp-^i^’cad an AVr/n? yf I /V/v/^or, 
VVtt' .:j>r(ihinf^ Hat, with his name attaehctl to it ; hut tlniuirh 
T lia\e not l^‘en able to tract' it ^.i#s real antlior, 1 can 
. f-arei'le per,-*nadc inyst'lf that it is his. '/lie diii^Mily of the 
oharaclei-s, the retiinunout of the. sentiments, and a certain 
inljiiiJ'iit and ])ropriety, which no intTc. conietlian, nnac- 
v.'uaiiiled with the be.-t society, oouhl liave dis[4ayed, rt'inler 
■t a'lio^eilier t<'o ])l('!;-in,ir a piMduelion tt> be atiribiitcil to 
i''( (|(‘i iei. The stoj’y is tliaL o! a inanietl lady, who. wliile 
her c«)ndiiet is perfectly et>rreet, lias intInlL''etl a secret attaeh- 
f>.:* a yoimir oftieer.* in eoiisi*«pienee til which sin* is 
biiiMved intose\eral imprinh nt >t(‘])s. 'fin* oiycer i-^ tlis- 
e to lie lirr own brotiier, (.•* wlnim sin* hatl letaini'il no 

, •eoileelidii ; and tin* hoe hv wliieh !-he i*- supposed to iVjve 
‘'• eii aetu;iled. i.> iietliiie^ more Hiaii tin* sisterly aifeetioii 
*)] Iiiy in confused and (einler n*nieml)rane(>s of tlieij* 

^ !til(ili-i'id. Iliil li< r \'( nioi m*. her ‘'iilferinirs, a'nl I he jralfiu^y 
'•i‘ her liusband, are all th'Iineated with a tleirree of tleliraey 
■.,.d honoiirahlo feelinj^ >ehlom t« he met w hli on tin* Italian 
I i"e. • 

j'l 'h rifl may be said to b< loiiif to our own at^e : bi.^. th'alh 
.ja’.i'.ii iah 'ii iilaet* only a lew' vt'ar.s aL*'n. Me had a siui* 
M.uu' d ('arid, w ht) t'lnbraet'tl the sam<* prdfe'-'-ion, lenl th(*ir 
w r.k' are Ireipn ntly eonfonndetl t(\iret ln‘r. 'I'In* son,* Imw • 
■'.'er, h.id a nion* e\tensi\e, ;y_*tpiainiaMe<4 A\ilh tlie hi^ttn-y • 
and ni:inners of other jieople, ainl Wi; may diseo\'‘i’ tracts of 
more t ]e\ation ami triilh of eli:ii aett r in his waitings. Many 
italiaii tlramalists of our own ‘hi\s, dissatislieil with the mix- 
ture of sentiment anti of pathos which they met with in iht! 
drama of h'edt'riei, liave attempted to rt'place sentimt'iil.fl 
eoinetly hy Avhat is termed dome.'tH: “trai^etf}'. Jl’liey t'li- . 
dt'avtnired to tli-iriii.-M* the wairit of tlicrnity of eliaraett*r in 
their jier^oinicre'.^ liy invt'stinir tln*m with iiiort! darine- amt 
perver.'t* natures, and by }>laeiii;r ♦hem in mgrc ft'i'rilic si- 
tuations ; tlins thitlerin;! themselves tliut tticy. were imitating 
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tlie .Eii^^lisli and Spanish w/itors, and l^ecomint^ disciples ot 
Sh:^lcsi)earc and of- Calderon, \irlien, in truyi, the only 
approach which tl,«cy niaJe toi, the ?])irit oil these ini^’;lity 
masterr, was the mistaken .sacrifice of tlunr own national 
tast(^. However strjpt o^'.r 'dramatic hnvs may appear, it will 
be found far easier for meijiocrity of talents to conform to 
them, than in any degree to lUtain tlie living truth and sub- 
limity ol' Shakstieare, or the brilliant jioetry of Calderon ; 
and those authors set,, out under no \ery favourable auspices, 
who strive to emt.lal(i iffteir genius, by first renouncing the 
laws of eonsistency and good taste. We have an example, 
in Giovanni di (jlainm-a, of these self-imagined imitators of 
Shakspi'an*, ,’vho ha\e never perused, far less appreciated, 
the <‘xe(‘ll(aiees of tliat great poet. The language of Camera 
is not mcr<‘ prose ; it is prose at once, the most dull, con- 
ceited, and unm(*aning, that his characters can be made to 
utter. ^^'e Ixdiold atrocities ae<?Jiinulated upon alroeilies, 
but they are, all of a d(;spieabh‘, description ; and, contrasted 
with thost! of jMaebeth and of Riclianl III., which strike ns 
with terror wliile th(*,y fascinate our gaze by tin* gigantic 
grandeur ol* tladr savage licroiMii, they produce only a feel- 
ing of <lisgU’=it bordeifiig upon horror, <‘jnanating from cha- 
racters whose meann(‘s^ i>, equalled only by their cruelty. 
Ilis Otuliff Molkv)\ whieii can pretend to no sort of i onipe- 
tition witli lliat of Bcauiqarchais, is, jna’haps, the most 
wretched proiluetion ever exhibited upon any stage ; and if 
such a labyrinth of crime for a moment excite^ an interi >tor 
attracts attention, the re.adia* and tlic sja^ctator ha\e, eciually, 
reason u blush for the ieelings thus indulged. 

, The popular admiration of these comedies >till mainrains 
its ground in Italy, among those cla.-ses who are aeeu>tumed 
to I'eel no sort of iiittu’cst in the regular drama, and wlio love 
to imiulgcj .strong euiotioii.s, witliout asking themselves in 
what maiimu* they are produced. I»utthe most distinguished 
autlu>rs and critics seem now agreed to explode the .sentimental 
s/'yle of comedy; many of ourowneoiitinuporariesde.votiugtheir 
talents, perhap.s with'kvs suee.e.s.s, but witli considerably more 
merit, tlhan these minor dramatists, to tlie Italian stage. 

:nost deserving among tlicse, is (Bierardo di Rossi, a llomaii 
gcntlcmari’, wdio has presented the public witfi four volumes of 
coingdies, and piafy very plea.sing pieces in verse. In his 
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* ooinedicS lu*, has sycccedcil in gi\ in" ii cornict dosijription uf 
tliu diaracV-i’ and manner^fof his nation, -as well as in cat^jliiii" 

« th(i peculiar limits and I'oibks ol' the socitiy in which lie lived. 
We every wher^- trace the haild ol mimol’ taste anti of oik' 
[losse’ssinir a familiar acquaintancii ^i^ith l^lie world. Oi‘ superior 
birth to most of the comic writiys, wliose j^roductions we liave 
, Junt mentiofied, his attaiiimeilU are likewise of j^Jiigher order. 
Ill liveliness of imagination and in elegance of language, he 
far surpassijg his predc^ccssors. Jiut lyii satire, ii n fort una tidy, 
has too much severity in it to pass^or mit*e humour, and his 
characters are cither too mean or too vicious to deserve our 
sympathy. I'o this wc must undoubtedly attribute the little 
popularity whicli has attended his productions, ^ilthough they 
diseover greater powers of imagination, wit, and truth, than 
those of any other comie writer of Italy. 

In the true sjiirit of comedy, (Iheranlo di Ro^si has aimed 
rather at spriglitliness and wit than at sentiment, hut lie was 
hap|)y only in that speedes of gaiety which tlepiMids more iqion 
iheineidents than upon the language. In tlni latter, although 
posMis.MMl of no ordinary powers of mind, h<* may be safd to 
iiase eompletidy failed. Ili^^ eoniedies, on perusal, appear to 
very great a<lvantag(‘ ; th(‘ chara(;ters*ha\ each their indi- 
vidual trait.", and they an^ admirably bi onght out, l)oth in I 
point of contrast and collision. The, incidents ari‘ (Mpially 
unexpected and natural, and the*, satire is cairied in the 
c itastrojdie to its very high;*."! pitch. We wonder ^^hcn ^\•(* 
l.iy them down that we ha\(^ not been iuojt* entertaiiieil ; biiL 
ihe author is, in trutli, not happy in those .sudden turns .'iiid# 
ex]»re.'*'"ion.s, wlliidi .seian to give the, ."ignal for ii^iiversal 
laughter, and draw the applauses of the aiidienee. 'j’tie wit,* 
of (Riei’ardo di Kos"i i.s, indeed^ too iniKdi the re.'iiilL of siiidy, • 
to meet ^vith tin* success which more spoiilaneons ellu.sions 
Jie\er fail l«> obtain. 

Out of sixteen cc)ni(‘dies, pn^lty equal in ])oint of merit, I 
shall hero select only one ; il i." entitled jLe JjUfjrimc ilaiht 
Vetlovd : The ir/VAo/'V7Vr//*.N-, and it may, at I(*a."t, serve to eoi - 
vcy an idiai of this writer’s manner. • "i’he coflntc'ss Aurelia • 
is supposed to have just lo.^t lier aged hii."hand, for uliom 
she had entertained no alfeetion while he was alif e. Her tinn • 
had been wholl/ devoted to romances; and, with *licr mind 
lull of what she had read, she resolves not lo qllow so fa'iour- 
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able an opportunity for the** display of . Jicr sensibility to 
escap'?. She appears to be absorbc*tl in mourninj^^.f^rief, and 
despair ; and talks, nid is incessantly oceupi<!;d ‘about raisin 
a monulnent worthy of her deceased liusbaivl, in wliieli slie 
Hatters Jierself ^yitli llid bofe of being sin;”! ly herself iiiteiTiMi. 
Fainting lits and (convulsions are next resoif'^d to witlioiiL 
intercession and the languag/y in which slic expresses Jjcj - 
self IS an amusing eompouinl of high-wrought phrases and 
Iragments of scJitime* tal ronianees. J lor brother-in-law, at 
whose house in Ihd country sin* is revsiding, is completely the 
dui)e of these high-Howii beiitiinents ; but lier sister reganb 
tliem with more suspicion ; their very excess leading Ik r to 
doubt that thfy arci not very sincere, 'flic former of tlux. 
is a man who piques himself on his seientilic acqnireineiils. 
on his talents in physiognomy, and on the most riioeiif di.-- 
co\erie,s in natural philosophy and the arts. I)(}spising tbn .i^ 
whom he has reason to deem less a*‘'complishcd than liiinM*!!', 
he is nevertheless always o])eu to tlie impositions of i.i r-'. 
pretenders, lie is, in ]>artieular, made the du])e of a pro- 
jeettir of the name oi' Horace, who has obtained a fooline in 
Jiis house, and who intJueimes him in tiie conduct of his all! 

"i’his man proposes iiii in inerahle s])eculations, eacdi more ritli- 
eulous than the forin(;r ; till at last he succeeds in slripj)i'ig 
him of his fortuiK^, under the pretence of enriching liiin. The 
huly, on the other hand, under a calm exterior is very sar- 
castic and aecute. She is S(?nsible of the foibles of ber hiH- 
band, penetrating into tlie ebaraclcr of the roguish ])n)jeflor. 
Vind into the aifectcAl sensibility of her sisler, all of w]k)-<’ 
peciiliarhies slie rallies, while she proj)ares fi\e spectatoj fui 
r/hat is next to appear. 

During the lifetivm of her lipsbaiid, it secmis, the eoniitess 
j\urelia entertained a ravaiu^ra aerventr^ of whom the <^ld 
gentleman was excessively jealous. Ihi was an ollicer ; ami, 
about the time of the baron’s d<*cease, having a gambling 
(piarrcd with his coloiu*.!, r\ which the latter was w'ounded, he 
IdAl been obliged to seek liis safety in flight. He takes refuge 
in the vei;y place w’hfjr6 the scene of the plot is laid, Jitlle 
expecting to meet the object of Jiis attentions. In the di.-- 
j^uiso of a ])casant, accompanied by liis servant, he solicits 
employment from a farmer, until he can lind an opportunity 
of real'hiiig the atljo'ining froiuier. Here his situation becomes 
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\ vy jK.Tplr-xliiir, th(i country iK-iiiuj Liifc^U^d wiili (li'siM’tors 
\.!io clt^rly j)ursu(‘Ll by llie military ; and the captain is 
* ill lidurly d:iifl;;(T of bciug tllkon. Ibil, 1\diile the servant is 
d *v isin 2 : means for his inaster\s ^safety, ^ llie eaptain’s Thgiii^hls 
wliolj^ taken up witlillui lady, Vitl^wlioi# he lias li*L<pieMl, 
ini‘r\ie\vs, in the .same* dark •ey press a^i’enne where ^lie is 
:ih..iit 1 o er(*et ji moinnnieit iii'anorj' of lieji I:it(* hnsixand. 

adu-i iiif^ tlie utmost eonjciiral di'.Np.iir, she inlbrms her 
i >N er that h<! inu-t lea\e her, iie\er4t? return, fur that (he 
of iier belov('d husband iinpr(-ss(‘<l upon her hearl, <le- 
::»)yinir evejy otluT feeliiHLi:, l<‘ad.-> jier to consiihM* it a ciiim*- 
<\eii to li''len to him. T’lie eapiain iiumonrs tlie romanlie, 
Iblly of Iier leelin^s ; his lani!:uaL‘‘e is also thdt of Ion and 
despair ; anil he threatens e\ ery moment to >iirivnd« r himself 
jo till* ollieers Nvhoare in jimviiil of him. Jliit his on\ n do- 
’M'^tic" and those, of Aurelia provi le tor his safely ; am!, in 
order that he may avoid Aie, general ])ni*-'uii already beu'in, 
liiey propose iluit he ^hould a\;fil himself of thy pa-spoji nj‘ 
her late Inishand, to Nvhieh the iseinte.'-^ h(*rsell‘ con^i iit.'. lint 
:'ni>l as-inni! ihe a]>pearance of thi^ deceased ; and the lady 
^ ipplies him willi her hu^hand’s wardrobe. Nor is ^thls 
'.:<ei<_»h ; in the [lassporl, the* deee;i<<ari'5 (h>'ei-i])e(| as selling , 
' on lii.^ tra\els with his.\\ife and sorN'aiit" ; and i\iirelia, • 
> .ihuLit any diminution ol'her romantic teiiderne.-- and lanam- 
; «iivos her hand, and eonV-nl*. to elope with the ♦•ajiiain 

! >:' the laiidahlo purpose of (‘n-'iinnox his csea'ie. They are 
oolh arrested and taken hack ; ;uid the captain is hisniijht 
I -e fore the majoy of the retriineiit, by whom In* is infoi nied* 
tiiat the aHair is less serious than it might have heeij : I hat 
■lu‘ colonel is recovering; and lliat he will escape nith A* 
year’s garri'-'oii-duty fur jMini.'bment. i 

'riiere are sullieieiU matmdals in this eomi'dy ferllineor 
fi/iir, and there arc at liMst a'J many eJiaraeler> powerfully and 
distinctly draNMi. Such is that of I Ik* iMareliese Aii'idmo. the 
masler of the, house, of his Nvife, of the countess, and of the 
iprojeetor. The n umber of the characters, hiiwever, Ic'-mus 
;ii<‘ interest avc feel, n\ bile it injures llie effect derived Irom ' 
dramatic unity and persjieetive. In works ^>hjeet is 

ehlefly the disph'y of eharaeter, it is of iinj)ortanoe that only 
(':u» of tiui ligiires should stand ver; jirommenlJy for\vard. and 
ihat the others should be thrown into shad'y .lo as mcieiy to 
• . . :m y i 2 
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givii relief to llie principal in tlie eye of the spectator. Rossi 
stroni^ly cxernplities tlie necessity of tliis rule. ‘‘He «n.biised 
the talent which he possessed foi^ the discriiniliation of cha- 
racter, ih such a way, that, by dividing the in'tercst and dir(‘ct- 
ing the attentioip aucc^ssifely to each of tin; charjr^ters, lie 
failed in concentrating tliem ki any. 

Apother Roman gentleman,*. but of Freiidf' extraction. 
Count Giraud, lias very n^cc.ntly ])ursued the same career, in 
tlie line of true comely, llis dramatic taleills display a 
curious combinutidh of the qualities peculiar to the two na- 
tions to which lie may be said to trace his birth ; liis produc- 
tions exhibiting as much of the Italian good nature as of the 
linesse of tlie ‘l^VencIi. 1 1 is plots arc. conducted with a spirit 
and rajiidify peculiar to the people of the Soutli, whilst his 
characters, in the midst of the most ridiculous situations, 
always ])reservc a tone of dignify, which Fnmch taste can 
never be altogethm* confcait to rt^sign. Giraud is the most 
recent of all, the comic writers, dating his labours only from 
tlie nineteenth century, and having already procured for him- 
self a very extensive reputation. Jlis jiroductions have been 
ree.<*ivcd with eagm’ness by thej dilfei'cnt comic managers ; 
even by such as have failed to render justice to the merits of 
Rossi. Indeed, they are nearly the only siiecimcns of a truly 
comic description, which are now brought forward upon tin; 
theatres, giving an agreeable" relief to the monotonous siaili- 
ment of the other clramatists. One of the. most jileasing, 
perhaps, in point of humour of iiieideut ami aMimatioii of dla- 
jogue, is his JJAin ndJ' hnharazzo : Tlw y\itvr in a ])i- 
tiinma. Although the perusal of this ]>ii‘e(‘ may fail to 
produce the same degree of amuseim*iit as we (lori\e from Lv 
’ Jjatjrimc ddlu Vedorn^ yet its exhihitiou lias far gn'atcr 
cliarm.s for the spectator, because its jjaiety consists not so 
much in its wit as in the turn of the words, in tlu^ incidents, 
and ill that surjirise which (dcctrifies a whole audience. Thus, 
Avlien the tutor is admitted into lli<^ confidence of his pupil, 
aVI'io Jiad contracted a secret marriage a year before, lie finds 
liimself ccmj)elli*d, wi'tlhn a few hours, to conceal the lady in 
llis own chaiiilu*!’, 1o avoid the vcngeaiiee of the susjiicious 
and iiTitated father of the youth, lleing aV^?rwards unable 
to release her irom^ this situation, ho is, likewise, under the 
neccs?^ity of going in search of the infant, which he brings 
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concealed under Ui.s clcak ; and tlie. inonioiit in wliirli tin* 
f;it1n?r .snK|>risC'=; him, linds a youiiLT cliild ea^friilly 

' wra[>[>(‘d iij) fli Hio old tuto/’-; arms, pnvhiccs, |)t*ilia|)s, one <jt* 

the. ever witnessed #)n the comic sla«(‘. The 

r^pri-htliye. s of the laniruaee is, af‘:<»,nverf adapt’d to the Inmionr 
«)(■ the incidents, without diniiWshing tiu:, interest and pathos 
o!‘ the piee^. ^(liraud lias tie* nerfeet art ofcatrliing tlie feel- 
in;: > of hi 'I an<li(‘nee, of wliich his comedy ol* 77/e /^rior nf 
C' rri'fo^ in«ivhicli humorous incidents are. very hapj)ily com- 
i>iiie<! with the tend<Test te(*lini;s and tin* mo^t alaianin^ 
events, atlhrds a striking proof. No modern author, devotiu!^- 
Iiis :L^enius to tlie tlieatre, has yet appeared, whose cirorts, in 
favour of the Italian comedy of the ninet enth century, 
promi.se happier result.^. 

Wo. next approa<*Ii anotlicr of our contemporarie.s whose, 
talents, nehlier of a strictly <‘omic nor tra.i^ic order, liave, 
fre/piently found eni])loyia(*nt for tin* theatres of Italy. lie 
is far, howe.ver, from .^ustainiiii^ the sanuj de^^ree, ol* reputa- 
tion in tin* cloM‘t, which he aiapiired upon the*, staijje. "I'Jie, 
.Mareliese CJiovanni Pindemonti is a native* of Verond, but 
now resi<Iin '4 at Milan. In hSOf, lie pi'cseiihjd lh(i world 
with lour N'ohnne.s of Di'amatir as lie, is 

pleasedi to denominate them, in order to shelter them from . 
the steriK*!’ frowns of eriticiNni, wliieli might have assail(‘d 
them under the higher title cvf tragedies ; a.s widl as to 
declim,* the, authority of Aristotle. A few of th(‘se, however, 
have attained to a rejiutation seldom awarded to the best 
tragedies. Pindemonti is a complete master of dramatic 
ellect ; he seizes the imagination by the .splendoiii* of his 
theatrical imaginary ; he animates and takes possession of 
jIk! stage ; and he is, in almost every sense, the reverse of his* 
(•(mtemporary Allieri, whose productions will form the 
>uhjeet of the two suceeeding eliaphirs. Jn the same pro- 
])ortion as Alfieri may h(^ said to have exhiinted the bone.s 
of tragedy, by restoring it to its .simplest clem(*nts of form 
and verse, and by keepnig one undivided object in vi<? 7 , 
Pindeinonti sought to adorn it by circiimstantlal and outward . 
pomp ; by every thing that can captivate the seri'^es, and by 
all the variety and number of charaeters whiefi contribute 
render th<i impression more eornplece. Ilis more icnder and 
impassioned hidings are delineated witii much energy and 
Tj-uth ; while he sought to give expr»*ssion to that love of civil 
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find rdigiouG liberty, of which lie had been tlio frien-l and 
the, liiartjn- im<ler the«<)ld governiiitr.it, by giving it new liie, 
upon the oUige. Jn^this hiht poiiv^,, however,. Inj is somewhat 
loo vorkoMi and declam^itury i diverging into tedious and 
repes\{ed s[)eeclu?s, w^iieli^ai'e, not suilieiontly charged with 
matter, nor VL*ry iiijich to thejioint. Tlie viviety Af objects 
which lie eii\jbraees required more poetical powprs to give 
tlunn a ]netureM|uc (*d(‘c(. lit this, as well as r.i the harnniny 
<»f his numbers, he delieient ; while marks of Jiasto and 
ohseiirity, owing ai inu<*h to an extreme coneiseiie.-s as to a 
Jhulty eon."! met ion, must b(‘, considiu’cd among the defect.! 
jieeuliur to this author ; whicdi arc, howciver, aiiqily redecnii'd 
l)y the intcn'ski-infuseil into his .>iil)ject, and by the originality 
of mind wliieh led him to purMic a career before unknown 
to the Italians. 

]No single iwoduction of Pindemonti seems to liavi* 
attained greatin* celebrity than Jps Ginvrra of Srof/ofo/, 
borrowed from Ario.>to. It exhibits a striking similarity to 
the Tanevett^ of Voltaire, boasting tln^se «attractions of :i 
(;hiv;Vlric character, and all lliat magic belonging to the good 
old times, whieh still assert their poiverfiil iiitlucnee o\cr one 
i'eeliiigs. The revolting character, of Poliiiesso, who iiitro- 
. <luees himself into the ebarnher of (linevra, so as to be .seen 
by Ariodante, whom he has placed in view, for the purpose 
of defaming tlic cJiaracter of that princess ; and the mean- 
n(5ssof Dalinda, who receives, in tlie dress of her mistress, the 
visit of Polines.so, an<l thus promotes the stratagem, give rise 
•only to feelings of disgu'it. The whoh*, plot is altogether too 
improhrfble ; while Jvinaldo’s protracted spec^^hes give an air 
•-of tanleness and frigidity t the eoiiclnsion of the piece. A 
' few scattered scenes and incidents, however, are fraught 
with <leep tragic iiiferest and beauty ; and we cannot fail to 
be struck with the character of Ginevra, ’ throughout the 
whole of the fourth act. Condemned and abandoned to her 
fate, under the most susMieioiis apjiearancos, she still asserts 
at.pri(le and jmrity of innocence Which support her father, 
and dis&ij^iate all his fears. Ariodante arrives, in the same 
manner as Tancred, in <iuality of her champion, clail in 
black armour* wliich coiiqdetely conceals him from view. 
The acevK^jd lady is then left alone with her ti?ue knight, who, 
though iully cpn\<need of her guilt, cannot resist coming 
i’orward in lier behalf,^ consoling himself only with the 
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o.yj 

tlioiiirli^s ('f (lyinij lor ^lor. Tiiis is perhaps 

ON i!ie Ihij-t e\(*i prcM*iit(Ml on tin; ."laLa*. ^ 

4 'rs’,/, • * Siiu'e ll.oii iv-'ohi* ’ 

?Ni»1)]y (o ii>lv thy ii liiu' in ;ny hi'li'ilf, ■ 

'Thnii art, J Irii-'l, pei'ihuKMl ol'llic wroML, 

I t I'.lUi*, wioim, (l(Hu* Id lii\ \.ijiii I’mu* 

Novt-r <lul laiicc ar.Kv jiU'Ur rails* lliaii inoii*, 

• 1 '1 rh:mi])i<)ir- Jiaii'l, ‘iinl if JliMVi-a ‘!d. 

i‘r<»'pcr it-i ri^htLyiis judginoiils in tlii' siii-iiutii 
nr l»:il11in*_f IjcryO". huon, thou shall r'ljiio h-iLh 
"a roimucHU* I 

\ . loll, t Vc (.lOilrt ! Avhai. i<DI(li^'s•^ iA'^/f/t ) 

1 \ . lint ‘lis iillr licrr 

T«) sin-Ii a loii'Mir. \o\v'. iiohh- ,-ir, 

Siiu-(j ain'icnf l•ll-lonl so dolli autlnui/o. 

Lot ino a\.iil mo of iho.so nu»iiicnls irr;ue<‘<l. 

JMookly to 1 * 0 .; ono liooii ‘>f in\ prolootor. 

\!:ioi). Say (Ui- 

I know tlu* onloi* of tin* kin*!, my fat liCi, 
ih*jh sichl luo n[> a auoi«i(*n lo i lio * omjnoror ; 

'rhino slnll I !•“, -o lliua wipo oil' I ho slam. 

'fho nndosor\o(l aspiMsion ol mint* hoMoin 
[ know, ala'i • ihon in.i> st ontorcc Ihy ’.msIio- ; 

Hut oil ’ if ihou ho ironorous as limn sooincst. 

I'N all tho wainir.st j)ra.\o’s l>.> woman ulU i d ' 

Poi* h(‘ nn]noMdosti 
(’on mji2,'ii.iiiimo oor la luia ditcsa, 

Bon Clod’ io, oavhlioi, <‘lio doll’ atrooo 
t’lio al mio pndoi* \i«*n tailo, onoinio lorlo, 

IN'i'snaso sarai. Sapi»i sollanto 
(’ir niKjua da al«*un rainpioti pin L;iii.sla « 
is on fu prototta, o rho s’ o vc'r oho il t loLi 

II divin Mio 5;indi/.io maiiifo.sli 
l)i prodi croi iiello hattaijlio, ocrto 
Til surai viueit«n’. 

((’lie audaci.i !) 

Or vano 

Sari.i sii i-io spender parole, e invece 
J’erinetti, O ea\alier, eiaoohe il costume 
Spa/io di favcllarti a me conccd.c, 

C’he farti io pos^a uii imiilo prcglicra. 

V.ivolla i)ur. 

So I'he in ^i^^or <lcl liando 
Dal re mio padre piibblieatu ii soiio, 

Siunor, conquista tiia. Boiehii avrai tolta 
Ii' inirneritata inaecliia al nonie mio, 

'I’ll mi piioi possedcr. Ma, poiehh aci 
Si i^oncroso, eoi piii caldi voti 
lo ti scon^Miro a non >oler del tut 
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In Korcst, need, I do TJeseccdi ^lue pause. 

And spare >viiat is Miiiie Take ^veaUli, ^atc honu-irs, 

Vll the lieh dower, with ^wliieh my fiUier 
Hath poii^ioii’d me; luit leave iny wreteheil self 
Trcely to weept; fur know, I e<>u!d not Jove tJice. 

Howl- ‘ 

Nay, he not ofleudcd ! — 

• ** (rthanicleN*, ^ 

VrA loves slui I’oliiief^o.) . Ijisten, lady ; . 

Know you what, 'lis to love ' - 

y ^ Alas, L do. • 

Tlieii wk 'reforc doth your .e:uilty lover loiter ' 

Why leaps not forth his lance in thy de!eueo, 

For whom thou erred’st and wccp'.st ! 

Oh God ! he cannot ! 

L<iivly he lies in the wide waters buried, 

A wretched prey to monsters of the deep ; 

Yet is there now a -lofty spirit hcamiiiLV 

From out those mortal spoils, in the hle.st heaven^. 

Where all iiiy love is garner’d. Jhit, peihr.p-, 

The fame of youthful years/^the t^allanl heaiin;: 

Of his proud country’s shield, of Ariod.mle, 
ft) worshipped name, sole e:iiv .iiid M>le delighi). 

Are all uukiiowii to you. Now hark ! lie rusli'd 

(jiusto diritto usjir. Ticnti efli shiti 
Fi le dovi/dcrf’he assegnonnui in dol(‘ 

11 genilor, e in lihtM’tade ainara 
Non t’ jiicrcs«;a lasciar douna infelice 
( ho non pof rehbe, uiiche voleiido, aniarti. 

(’oiiie k 

Non li sdegnar. 

((iiianto r indegiia 

^Vina aiicor l*olincsso !) Amuiitc, () donna, 

'Pu «luu<pie sci ' 

Lo sono. 

E perehii diniqiie 
li'amaiite tuo, chc sarii. foi’sc stato 
IJcir cm** tuo eagioiiei in tua ilifesa 
N on s’ anna '' 

Ah no, Signor, iin ecner Ircddo, 

On inutile spoglia in mc/. 7 .o all’ accpic 
Soinmersa, c foi’sc misciabil pfusto 
l)e’ pesei in qucr»to istaiitc, nn’ alma bcllu 
'I’nipassata agli estintl e il solo oggetto 
Dchmio tenVjn* amor. Non so se inai 
(iiunto alV oreeehio tuo d’Ariodante, 

No^dl garzon, j^rodc guerrier, sostegno 
I)i questo stato, e mia dclizia c cura, 

* [1 n,omc sia, noinc adorato ! Ei corse 
Volontaiio a somniergcrsi ncl iiume : 


IVrchi^ 
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And Li:vlly ld'iii;;rd ififo I hi* v.MVi’'S. 'I';. •. .i\ - * 

I know ixW/ l)iA/i]n*v say if was lor iix , 

* ljoi\oii shiill ,^idar iny soul. I Jlo axor * 

I was liof false — uo!.i*\i‘ii in thoi^ulif, 1 wa.^ p<.. ^ 

I’al-*’ lo his ln\e. < )!),^\oii Kxotild |ii( v' me, * ^ 

Dnl yon hul. knoxv flu* inii«^h‘(fglo\e ai^d i^riel 
'riial. fear iny liearl, xvyosc un*^fam*hecl uoiMid . '.il 1<! ! 

^With hifler nieiiiories of tliat. c*neTxv(*d nann*. 

U'ltfind xxhieh my JaniUdcii l‘ealf> clini^', tfll lii.;: ''. • 

Vet. am J crralcfiil lor flie i^enerons aid 
•Ml'orded, for I lie sake of my J|i®r lann*. 

Par more than lile, \vor>o Ilian a harden nox.*. 

Should Ollier means he narilimr, xet a life 
nf ilcfilli nil! kill, thoni^h limberin'.;; lom^, 

'fheii, kind as hravc, eom|)lele \onr li^loriiii;'-. la-k ; 

Kelieve my woes; snafeli me from infamy ' 

Oil, lii^lit, and eonf[iier f Tlmn, most inereifnlj 
IMnn:;e jonr victorious sxvord into my hosom. 

(I'heriial Jleaxeii, tlioiiLch certain of her endil. 
Whaf sonl-sulxluini^ xvoid- * They look like irnlli, 

\nd wherefore .ilionld slie l.nan them (o a -franker ’> 

(What is lie murmiirim^ h (J.voA ) 

(it Is most stran«*’o. (•isoA i 
My heart is wruni; wdth woe.) (Jinevia ' • 

l*erchi) mm so. l*er mia cai^ion si dice*, 

Kd io noil s<ui i*ea trim pensier**h<‘ a liu 
V'olto noil losse. Oh caxalier jiicloso, 

Se tu vcde.s.si (jne-*lo eor ’ vi strhlo 
'riitlora, e i^roiidera sani^ne in eteriio 
If iininedicahil inia doppia ferita • 

D’ amore c di dolor. La siia memoria 
JVrj) o;;nor cara cd acerba, c la mia feilc 
A rafirgiuiigcrlo andra fra Toinbrc aneor.i. 

]ja fmnorosa aita tua irf ^ grata 
^*cre7l^ da rea calunnia il uiio piidieo 
Orior difeso sia; non ]icrehe salva 
Sia la mia vitu. Io vita aborro, c eerto 
f^ialoni a donna disj^rata iiianehi* 

Altra via (?i morir, di Iiingu morte 
M’ iiccidcrii V amhasela. Or se alia Ina 
Dolce ])icta, magiianiino guerriero, 

Viioi porn; il <*olmo, o de’ miei negri giomi 
1/ uflaiino allcggcrir, comhatti, vinci, 

Salvami dull’ iiifaini, c poi ni’ uceidi. 

(Oimiposueiitc Nuinc ' — Io sothft t rca — 

Ala qiiai parole incaiilatrici ’ — Oli come 
l\ir vero quel dolor ! — Ma qiial eagione • 

Di twitu simular con nomo i5;noto ') 

(Li favella tra se) • 

(Nulla eomprcmlTs- • • 

E il^ cor mi sento laccrar) — (yuevra — < » i s ev. 
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Vo’.i ^i^-ayer oiw, fira_\ cr.'iDr all iiiy w O'l-i ; 

lica.ii liV' l»uf {um: ' • 

*< "ra:At“t! - alTis 

I ii(» 1 Yum have a iiul»I<* hcai''-. 

AikI hav^* 3011 (luiio ! Thii^ let, me hiieel 

Luu' at. x'OMi* Joel. ' nt/.) «< 

' N o, I ISO/ • J i no\ r:i 1 1 rn p, ( A'f r / > / ; > 7 /“ . • 

Ouii you 1)0 iiiiu)e<‘iit,/ N’«»v, lo 3» -.v eluiuifj^jioii 
(,'uloId xuiii iiiuio'-t. mind ! 

, Vo\» too • YLy -- 

Uo \0Mc-U)0 doubt iiie * 

(O \'c t^O(U ' whal r,u;e * (A Wf/- 
AVh.il ') llarlc ' who '.',axe a ra^^di•■I, 

\l uiulit, the' at her eliainber wliulo\»-' > 

V^ias >t (iiiievra ' 

AI.jx Ift'ax^’u's llahtoiM':- sliike me 
'L\) durif, if cv(‘r i did mx c*i>ui li 
A luoiiKMit, whore I laid mv \jri>iii limb'.. 

(1 do believe her ; for ii‘ thi'; be laKehooil, (.1 >. '.Ao 
^I’hore is no tiiitli. Vet haxe I not laid })roo1'.^ 

Su<*h proof.-i ^ t>h, niis>er\ ') And do \ou kiv 
< A'ou l<i\e<l but Aiiodaiite ? 

As alix*'. 

I loved him alwa.v.s, so I love him dead. 


I'ibbcn, Signore, accoidi al nno 4*ouloa!io 
liA t^ra/ia di laseiar libem ciue.-' i 
M isera dcstra ! ^ 

lo lutlo aoeoido. 

Ah m um 

Non in’ atteiidca da uii iiobil eor eoueodi 
(.’lieatiioi pn* -{inf/hfortJittnnfosi.) 

( A /luiifioftf) No; sor^i — (Jiuevr 1 -dimmi, 
Nei III iunoeente in vero^- Al luo i*a:ni»ii)i'.e 
Tut to il luo eor tu dei svclar. • 

Tu duiiiiiie. 

Tu, mio campion, piioi iluhitarne ' 

f «, ytl Dio ' 

die sTTiania ehc martir ’) ir.a ludla ^eoiva 
Xotte non aeco'^licsti iin eavulicro 
''ru sul verone ? 

LTn Jill mine del eielo 
AT’ ineoncri.sca, so Ic easte.piume 
L'li solo is^’iiitc abbandoiiiiai. 

’ I (Chi m.\i 

Non eredcrchhc ^ — Ah, sc meii/oi^ua ii «pies(a, 
<>nal tia la verita * - S' io bon non 
Certo del siio fallir— Che peiia !) D solo 
A liodaiitc amasti ? 
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iVliat do'! > 

* ^ ^ lYcf^od'*' ‘ • 

I ''ball boirav ni_v-v*ir,' I » ;uiiio< bfar ii . 

'ri>> «I(Mfli ur v\orV ili.iii ' 1 nv s 

'I Ijv ^pijlU aiv t)ii ni*‘ I * 

lull. 1 l»:i\ 0 srciiA 

^ 't lliid \mi ' 

Wby s]ji.Mk ,N«>u tliU'. '• -\S']i\ fti-l su'-li 

I'jmn 1110 luiw, IVoiii llin-^e .‘-(crn stool-tLi<l Im-m* ^ 

Jiido<‘»l, _Mni liioln mo ^^llOl^^|rl^ d.o mui oiv^aii. 

As fi >111 _\()iir iiiiiHj.'.l, Npii il, and .sliali- '•ioli'. 

'I'li.if ^ooiii (o sli.ilvc Auiir ' S[>(“ak ' 

1 1 i-^ iiu.bi!)" 

X.iy, Avliat. _\»m'vo i-kod I irnnlod. Jjc*a\t‘ ino ii'>v\ 

Muw' ran J lo:v\o tb' of ni,\ 

A\\a\, ;n\a\ ’ ’.on know' n«»l ub.U Aon tlo : 

^'our tiubl is (balb lo ino. 

Ala.'., wbat say ;v<ni ' 

( Wlial ]»b:iiiloni flil' Ijofon'iiio ilniijcs loni^ i)a‘'l ' A 1 ^o/' ) 

II tloml ibiiii,'-'^ (#iii(' I ) liJo wli.-ii lio])o * ' 

'I’b.d. \oioo (bo-o l..ok , ’) <»b * toll ino, iioblo w.inioi-, 

\rt tbou unba])l»^, liKo iiiv'-oli'' • 

i .iin 
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I li.N 


A iii.'i>. 


<!im V. 

A. iiioj). 


lo '('ir.nio r atlwiai, i „<'oi<> O'fiido. 
Ni* 111.11 '..iia «.b' altii in' aMrin'«i 


IiiTrat.'i, ' 


( bo p!ii ii ill ' • 

it’iolo * < be d.i^'-i ! :ib qua.-i 
ba Tiii.i .'-inani.i onnU I uh di di.-^copow'-* - 
\bl la-'Mi nio I — lvO'•i^lolv non jmicno — 

.'Nioiir mi .>^onto in’ iiio.uit.a — K qua'i 

Ml faria nioL;.!!' HmIo aobi ooobi niion 
<'a\.^lioro, olio bai ' J'eroln* oolanto 
l'’r.i lo sfo.sso favolli ' 1 j tiiiali s^uardi 
Sbiin-i 1 11 I'lior ilalla \ isiora ' 10 d’ uinbi 

<^noI oupo e .soldo iicMiiito, clu* invano 
Na>oondor tonii. o qfiol ohe si ti svuoio 
b\>rlo anoflio il potto • \h i»aila — 

N 111 la. 

nnanlo brania.«,li, in t' aooordai, mi la-oi.i. 

Cir io lasoi il iiiio jirodr lanipion ' — Oh Dio ' - 
Jaisoiami, tii n<.«i '^ai ipianto tiiiio.'.ta 
Ml sia la tua prcson/.i. 

A him* ’• (’bo illbi ' — 
('(>ual larva liisin^biora ! — Ah. so dall' ombre* 
bVirnassoro p:li e>.tiiili — sc loLfniorA • 

Am* di spoiiic — fl .siioii ilolla sua \ooo -- ^ 

Quo' ss^ua 111 i —Quelle .sinanici —All cavijicro ; * 
liil'clioo tu sui oomo sou i'-. t • , 
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OiNr.v. I do beseech you, lot*ine now behold 
Vour feiitunTs. Oh, for pi'* *! 

No, yon jliall not, ^ ^ 

MMIl doatif hath \\av(Ml his pallid ciisi;ift;s o'er then, 

• When battles «^onc.^ " , 

(JiNi:v. Are these y^uir ^opes of coin j nest ' 

Akkjo. N^ay, T Aiill *iii;ht ,* but. vietoi^j ••»•(, nns llie ju.-l.'? 

How iiiajy' I coinpier’ 

Id the rh^hteous cansi ! ^ 

Ajiiod. f -no, r cannot - What say VL Ihou ' she trcrnl.h's ! 
OfM’.x. The iiinocont^trcnible luit. , 

A aioD. 1 am - 
(JiNi.v. Whoaieyoii! 

t^tnick ! <piickly tell me ! 

Aimii). I refuse no lofii^er; 

Gidevra, you will have it. Know — trumpet soau(h) 
That sound! 

\Kinj). 1 hear — I come ! Gine\ra, fare \ou Avell • 

To hatllc and to death. {Hr rtf^/tfs out.) 
tliNEV. For merey, stay ! 

'I’ell me, at least — alas, alasf ! he's ^one. 


It, Avns tin* gnjiit object of Pindeinonti to brinj^ before the 
eyej; of his countrymen, the proud history of their country, 
and to infn.s(^ fresh .spirit into tlic drama of Italy, by enj^raft- 
ing upon it the loftier character, and more lieroic maimers, 
iKdont^ing to the micfdh^ age*. In liis Afa^stino do la <SVy/.//, 


(iiNEv. Hoh, ti seoprl alfm, ilcli, il tno scmliiaiite 
Moslivmi per piefii^ 

Auion. No, iiol vedrai. 

Sc non se tinto del pallor di morte, 

Dopo la pugna. 

( riNEV. K cosi vineer speii ^ 

AiiK.u. lo con vahn combuttero ; ma >incc ' 

& Chi difeiide ragion. 

Gtnkv. Tu la *lifeiidi. 

Akioj). To — iio-<non posso — a?ic favclli ’ — trema. 

(iiNKv. Non treina V imioecnzii! 

Ariop. Io sono--- 

(JjNUv. lovogllo 

Sapei ehi sei ; ti seopri. 

Auion. Io lym resisto. 

Ginevra- ti. lo viioi — sappi {n ode suonare ntia (roinbu) 
OiNEv. * ‘ • thml suoiio * 

Arioi>. Eceo la tromha. .Vddio, Ginevra. To vado 
Aepugnar, a niorir. {Parte vduce.) 

Ginev. Ferma, t’ arresta,- 

‘ ' ll<;h, dim mi almcno — Ki vola -- 
, (jiiievi'a di Scozia, A (to iv. Sc. ft. 
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he Irdi^forts us biwk to the tiifies of Vei-ona’s highest ]>u\ver 
and -splcncjpur, in the tiiirteentli cenl.•^n^ Thre(3 Jiis 
i tragedies are ^bunded upoii^tlic history ofilV'enicc ; consisting 
of Oj'sa 7/i«^n,.onc of the doj^es, about tlie tenth «entury ; ' 
lilcna c J^erardOy tlic subject of wbicli^is bo^’rowetl frdin the 
domestic annals of -Venice ; aiyl the Col^ni di CnndUiy ein- 
braeing tlu'*conspiracy against the Venetian Ri^publie, which 
took place during the iifteeiitli century, and wliicli is dc.*- 
vcloped \Yitl4 singular dramatic skill ly^l power. Indeed, in 
all these pieces, Pindemonli has showi# no little art and 
judgment, in employing the associative power, which familiar 
names and well known objects, endeared to us from child- 
hood, possess over our feelings, when oui> personal im- 
pressions are added to great national recollections, and when 
we hnirn to transfer our emotions, (*X(*ited by existing ob- 
jects in the natural world, into the world of jioctry ami 
romance. • 

I’indemouli has, likewise, jirodueed a few dramas founded 
on Greek and Roman subjects. These are, Afjrtpjniuiy The 
fiarrhainds, The Lettp of fjcurndiay and Ciocifuiatifs, ifll of 
which were repres(inte(l with ilistinguished success, Ix-fon; 

' they were given to the press. N(‘arly all th(‘s<; suljjeetf? anj 
original, and dis[)lay considerable inventive jmwers; Rut* 
that which was, pea-liaps, among all iiir» tragedies, flu; moal 
strikingly mjwto Italy, is entitUid Adr/ioate Roberto, or 2Vtc 
Auto da fc, 'file noble assertion of ndigious tuh'ratii^n, 
and th(i hatred nianifestetl towards the ndeiitless ministers of 
a ei lmijial tribunal, are clothed in words which seem to fall 
.■«trangely, in tne Italian longm-, upon Ilalian (*a]^. 
scene is laid at Brille, in the Low Countries, and'unfler tie* 
government of the Duke uf^ Alva. 'I^hi*. t-hief eliaraeters* 
con^irst of Robei’to de Touriiay, cojnlmnned for two yfjai^ lo 
the dungeons of the Imiuibition ; Adelina Ijis wife, and Jiis 
latlier-in-law, both arrested a> guilty of hei’esy, for (‘Xpre.^^- 
ing some degree of com}»assion towards IvolxM-to. The holy 
Ihsliop of Jirille is likewise iiitrodueeil, a real protcetor«oi‘ 
Ids Iloek, and the advocate of lli(»# tf])pres.s^<l, who in liis • 
atteaii[)t lo save tliem, only com|)iomises liis own salety ; and 
the members of the dreadful tribunal of the ni(jui>i lion aw3 
also l>]-ought upon the stage. Tlie seene eonliiAics, marly 
throng bout, in the dungeons of the Iloty (,)ilicc, wlicie the 
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circiimstnnces of tho Inal, an/1 tlio |>rej)ai:aLions for torture, 
are dv'iwn with a force of j’cality wiiich Jiaia'ows ijo the ijoiil. 
J*o(.‘try here ap])eiiri« despi»ile<l ot'^-hor sweiiter graecb and at- 
traction.^ to give a inore»' forcihlo and terrific expn'.'^rfiun of 
trnlh to tlie aj)pylling|hiat«-ircs of rdigioiis persecution. 'I'l/.i 
unrelenting sternness of the gi'and impe itor, and tfie niild( r 
charapter of t«he grand vicar, ^are not, howe.er, plrawji with 
trail. s ol* liy])oerisy. Thoe per.sonages are actuated by a 
blind fanatici.sin, wliicbj appears in all its native rage aiul 
cruelty. Indeed, foe whole performance makes iis thrill 
with lioiTor, l)eyo]id even what is admissible in repn.'^enta- 
lioM. Jt amount .s to a degree of actual siilfering ; Avliile it 
threatens to overwhelm us with slid more aj)})alling realities, 
In the j)i'eparatioJis ibr lorlnre exliibital befonj oiir ey(\'j. 
Tlic victims ai)peiii* under eondemnalion, and tludr sulferings 
are about to eojiinuMieo, wluaithe proceedings are interrupted 
by an oeciuTcnee whieli only j)crmits time to ]u*epare lor tlui 
(U(io~dn-f(\ ^/riie vietims now arrive at the place of execu- 
tion ; tlui faggots ani in readiness; the <lreadful nuih'dielion 
is Just pronounccal upon them, and they aix* upon the point 
of being d(‘liven)d to the llaiues, uJien llie soldieJ’s of the 
, Ih'iiiec of (Jrange suddenly ai)[KMring, restore the.-'C' uub»r- 
.tnnate p(‘ople, already arrayed in their fiua bcnilo, to liberty 
;;iul to life. 


C’lIAPrKU XX. 


I'l'AiJAN comedy 1 ad nia<l<*a sensible progrcs.s tt)\\ard.s p<>r- 
fection, (luring the eighteenth century.' V'oltaii t; Iia.-^ jii.'-lly 
said of (ioldoni, tiiat bis aj>pearance on the stage might, JiiiO 
the poem of 'JVi.ssino, be termed, Italy deliveiXMl from (be 
Guiles. The v/rilers of whom we i?polve in llie la.'-t chapt(“r, 
occupied the stage witu him ; and amongst the direeb)r^ of 
the theatres, and ambilgst the comedians, mini of gmiius 
were occasiomtjly found, who gavii to the stage, j)iece.s en- 
ricJied witji the ancient Italian gaiety. TJpi.s, also, in our 
own tinm, anew kiiul of comic pantomime has been invintcd 
by tlid comediaF* Luigi del Loiio. This is the llarh^pim 
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of tlie Vlorcntiiu-i, St(;iitar(jiro. Ilis coul, patched illi 
<;u’kclulJi, tear® marks outlie wrappers mul rcmiiaiit.s (Jj[' tlir 
^ >liops, with \fhidi he has ^‘lothcd hinii-#5f ; his language is 
(‘pipl^^ and important, like that of •the lower ordeiv* in h’lo- 
rcnce ; alleets an (‘lu(jucnt jiiod®or^'5[)cec4i, and is t^nhar- 
ras^ed in tin; long i)eriuds he ^illeinjds ; Jir, is acenstonied to 
» par.^imony ?nul to hoasting ; ii^r do his gaiely.and hi.> folly 
'near any rcsemhlaiice to *lhc characters of the Vemliaa 
nia^k-^. tli()ii*>h they are aho p(‘rforin(^l» extempore. 

'IVagc'dy, in the mean time, Jiad not ^n any cl(‘gree ad- 
^aiic(‘d. Kxeept the J\Irro]w of Maill'i, the Italians pos^ 
'(■."Sed scarcely a trag<Hly which had maintained itself on the 
ho:ir(N."^ 'l'h(‘ new picres were forgotten iji Alic same} ear 
in which tiny were ])rodueed ; anti the jMTformers, wJieri 
iht'y were desirous <)l‘ piv>enting a m’Iioiis drama, wi im 
o!)ligcd to give om‘ td' the opm-ar* ol‘ jMelasta.^io without tlje 
]nn>i(*. These, ind(‘i*<l. f#om llieir division ijito three aets. 
.I'ld llieir h'liglh, did not suit the nKulmMi mn>i<‘al composers, 
aiid^h'.y were scarcely any longer to he iound on the slag*' 
of the opera. ]\Iela^^asio wa- tin* favourite j)oei of* tin,' 
mil ion ; the whoh* audience knew' his nieces hv lieart, ajid, 

'riu ]tii/e (illcrtd at l\inna, in IVT-, lor (lie hc''-!, IlK'alrlr.d cfiiiij'i)- • 
.-'iiK'U'i, was awarded lo li\e I nuedits, aiul to lliret‘ eomulie.. Tlio-. • 
aie lliciddesi ]»iec(“^ wliic-Ii Iia\e ninaiued oii tiu; f-lauc, if we iiia> iis«.* 
"his e\[>ro.ssiun wiili riganl to lial\, wliero tlu* (M'lrhrity ot‘ llie llicatrc 
dds ludliiiji^ lo that of (he authors, ainl w hero eaeli iiiaiiairer lia- His 
'|<arali‘ oolloelitm. AVo very sihioui, iiidcfd, lueut. witli tlu-'O ii\e 
h.i'iedie.s on tlie .slaee, where their ejiheineial iO])Ulatioii is ah)ii».-.f, lor 
■;ot!en. Till* tirsl i|i the Z<lnuln, of tlie (’ouul Ura/io Caliiii, a roinanlie* 
love>lor\, ilie M'one of which is laid iu IVrsia, anioiii; the .suHlcsm*!--. of 
Ai(,i.\ei\e . To this suectsMLs l’ah( i, or f/ir Hrro (»/' J)oi)^ 

.\iitoiii(» Perabo. II, is iliflieult, under tills name, to iceoeoii/e the ^ 
ivnowned Wallace, the anta.ironi.sfc iff iidwaid L.^ndtlie liberator of Ins 
(uiinirv, at llie close of tl\e lliirleciilli eenlurv. Tlie jie.\fc w'cre (Jottnn/^ 
the hero of Montlerral, w ho re])nl.sed Saladni before tlie wails ol T\re, 
and di.spnleil tlio throne of .leriKsaleiii with (biy of hii.-ignan ; and 
/I'o.oo/o, the dain;hler of liajazel, and slave of Tamerlane - I»olli )iy 
(.'mint (H.tavio Ma.nnoeavallo. • I am not aeijuaiiited with the tilth ; bnl 
in these pieces wc jiereeixe rather an iinitaiiuii ot llie Miftiiess of .Mi'ffi- 
stasio, Mian any real at tempt, afc true Iraeedf. * In the'desjxnie court of • 
At fa.verxes, amongsl the hra\e and savime .Seoleh, the fiinatic (’in.'^aders, 
ami the wilil 'J’arlars, we hear only from ihe Italian ^met.s the dni. 
laULTua/ae of the oftor.i ; «/f lieaniimr eyes wdiieh decide I be^le-^i iiiic' ot 
Jieioes and emiiinv, ami of sir.e'elc', liciweeii romaalic pa-^-sion, and 
diitie.s and ainbiuoii merely theatrical. • § 
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iiotwiLli&taii(iiiig, tilwtiys greeted them V'itli undiiiliiiislK'd 
entlii^siasni. In a preceding chapter it was no djUJicult task 
for us to expose tliA-idefects in the plots, the lAo great simi- 
larity ol' cliaracttir, and the improbable scenes of these 
dramas ; but it ^s by^ho «neans easy to give any idea of 
that inimitable grg.ee, and tfiat volujituous poetry, wliicli, 
over|)o\vering;ns by its inebrij^ing swcetnes.^ its •harmony oi' 
language, and its richness of imagery, leads oiir imagination 
to the most gorgeous, and beautiful creations. ^ No author 
whatever, in any Country, is more decidedly the poet of tlie 
licart, and of woman. lie is accused by the critics of 
Jiaving rei)resfnted tlie world neither as it exists, nor as it 
ought to exists; but tlic female sex approve and claim it as 
their own. Statesmen and moralists charge Metastasio with 
having iiad a j)eriiicious influence oji energy of cliaraeter 
and on morals ; but, on the other side, women see with [dea- 
sure that his heroism lias its origin- in love; that lie gives a 
pure and noble direction to the most lender of passions, and 
that h(; attempts to unite sentiment with tl'C observance oi’ 
duty. Hut what may be very aiipropriate to the sex whose, vir- 
tues and ^\lio.-e, eliarrns are founded on sensibility, cannot he 
applied to man, on whom nature has imposed prinei[>les of 
greater austerity. 

Italy lias, however, in our own days, given birth to a man 
who, b(*3"ond any* other, was, calculated by his virtues, and 
bj bis delects, to perceive tin' errors of INIrtastasio ; to 
ih\sj)i.se Ids elleminacy ; to ridicule his stage efleet, his 
.'US])ende(l daggers, Ids love confidants, and all the laclitious 
system M hich he Jia<l introduced on the stage*. Tlie Count 
fcVittorlo Allieri, of A.sti, has Idinself ac<iuainled us, in his Cnn^ 
/C.S.S/OWS, Avith his o\vn lieicc an^] aspiring cliaraeter, impatient 
of all restraint, Aiolent, an enemy to repise, and to a mode of 
life wJneli hud enervated Iiis fellow-eouiilrymen. lie regarded 
effeminacy as a ]>ul)lic crime, and blamed M(*tastalio more for 
having corrujittjd the Italians, than for not adopting the true 
rvhis of tragedy. A., soon as the predilections of his youth 
began to calm; and Ire ‘had di.seontinued traversing Europe, 
more as a eourier than as a tourist, his first verses were dictated 
by indigiiatiom lie had an exalted idea of tlie duties and the 
dignify cf'man^ an ardent love of liberty, and of all the noble 
action's to whiqh iV has given birth ; a singular ignorance 
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wliich (lid not aflbw jud^e correctly of tlio govern- 

ment of jnfy^ouiitry, and ^vliicli led liinif to eonfouiid iflie dis- 
.«olution of all the bonds of ^society witli that freedom aftei» 
which he sighed ; and an iiiv(*t\‘ratc hatred of that system of ■ 
tyranny*!! tlie governments around liftn, wfiich had degraded 
mankind. This, indeed, niigRt be called a personal liatred, 
since lie sTiaiicd and felt mori? acutely than any other indivi- 
dual, tliat liurniliation which for so long a time had debased 
the Italians*. ^ 

IMetastasio was the poet of love ; Alfieri of freedom. All 
the pieees of the latter have a political tendency, and owe 
tln*ir eI()(pi(Mice, their warmth, and their rapidity, to the 
powerful MMitiment which possessed the j)oet, and comj)elled 
him to Avrite from the impulse of liis soul. Alfieri did not 
possess tin* recpiisite talent for trage<ly. His vivid emotions 
were not derived from his imagination, but sohdy from his 
ieelings. He did not eliange places with Iiis hero, to be 
himself moved by varied impressions ; he re.tiains always 
liimself ; and from this circumstance Ikj is more deficient than 
any writer in variety of incident, and often degenerates into 
^ monotony. lint, before we impiire wjiether we should «illow 
his productions the title of fine tragedies, we ought, as jc 
celebrated female has (jbserved, when we cf)nsider the* 
eircuinstanees of liii? life, to regard them as actions command- 
ing our admiration. * • 

The creation of anew Italian drama by Alfieri is a pheno- 
menon which strikes us with astonishment. Ileibrc liis time 
the Italians wow^ inferior to all the nations of Europe in the 
dramatic art. Allieri has ranged himself by the ^nid'^ of th^ 
great French tragedians ; and lie shares witli them tlie, 
advantages which they posScss over ifll oth(*Ts. He has 
united the beauties of art, unity, singleness of subject, and 
probability, the properties of tlie Fnmch dnima, to the sub- 
limity of situation and character, and tlie important events of 
the Greek theatre, and to* the profound thought and sentiment 
of the English stage. He has resciyjd tragedy from The^ 
saloons of courts, to which the manners of 1 he reign of Louis 
XIV. had restricted her ; he has introduced her to council^ 
to jmblic places^ to the state ; and he has given most 

elevated of poetical productions, the ingst rfoble, the most 
important general interest. lie has aniiihilftted the c^nveo- 
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tionai forms which sul)stitutc<l a ritilliulous affcctatloii for tlif' 
sublirliity Of naturC ; the ^allai^try dcrivcfl frohi tlio old 
French romances, \\Tiich ,exhi]>its the heroes of (.Jreeee and 
Romennder a ])re|)osk*r<His tlispiise ; the honi(;d sw(i(dnei-s 
and pastoral lanjfuor \fhieTi, since the ♦inie of Onarft’ii, repre- 
sented all the lierdiC characters on tlie. Tfidian f'^tage, Avith 
effeminatci senlirnents and manfiers ; the affectation of chivalry 
and valour, wliicli, on the Spanish stage, attaching life itself 
to a delicate and ^fru|1ulons point of honour, e()nv(*,rts the, 
loftiest characters into hravocs, eager to destroy each other. 
The gallantry of romances, tin* clferninacy of pastorals, the 
point of honour of chivalry, appeared to him so many masks 
imposed upon nature, under Avdiich all triui leelings and 
passions wen*, concealed from view. Jle has torn otf these 
masks, and has exhihit<‘d on the stage man in his real great- 
ness, and in his true relations. If^in this new conc«‘ption of 
tragedy he has sometimes erred, if lie has abandoned himself 
to e<xagg(‘ratton, and to a violence natural to his own charac;- 
ter, he has still (i^f(^cted enough to claim our admiration. The 
writ(*rs who have succeeded him, and who have profiled from 
the grandeur of his style, wilhont incurring his piuMiliar faults, 

• flUllicieiitly prove the progr(‘ss which thej Italian drama made 
‘ under him, and how highly it stands indebted to his gemius. 

We shall introduce some of his pieces in a detailed analysis, 
and shall (‘iidcavour to develojM*. the beauties peeuliar to 
them. ]»nt befort* we diiseribe the style of poetry of which 
he was the author, w^e shall first proceed to eomhat the 
extravagi'uee of his principles, and to show\he true bounds 
where ,‘ill,, wdiom so noble a model might ])ossil)ly seduce, 
^o’ught to pause. 

Alfieri, iiotw'ithstftiiding his 'owni extraordinary character, 
and the imtirely novel form which he lias given to his trage- 
dies, is Avliolly Italian in his genius, lie has sometimes run 
into the extreme directly opposed to his predecc'ssors, merely 
because ho had his predecessors alftrie before his cy(‘s. At 
tke time lie conmiencpil^ writing, he w^as ignorant of (I reek, 
scarcely atfcpiaintcd wdtli the ancients, and a stranger to the 
French stage ; but be had been constantly accustomed to see on 
the stages ,of Italy and of other countries, duting his travels, 
indifferent or bad yijeces, all in the classic style. He did not 
perceiVe the poissibility of another kind ; and this indepen- 
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(li'nt iir', l)elie.^*iiig born ii.-ubn* lli (3 Iri^islatioii of 

Aristotli*, ^i(l not tlivam of shaking sovorci^^nty^ • 

► Tri.S'ino, iff "iving birth To tin; Italian*flrainji by his l^nphu~i 
7 f 4 shtK was tho Mrst imitator oftllio (gi*(‘ks, altliou^li Jio was 
inrapahky)!’ tran>i\iiTing their trin*.T<*cl#iig aftd s]>irit. All the 
j) 0 (‘ts of lh(* .^ixteeiitli eenturf, eoin|)o>iiiir in the |>re>enee 
' rathc'r of iTa^ .ancients, thaji id' tlie public. belt>re the}* were 
aetpiainled witli tlie Poetics of Ari.^totle, or Iiad eoinmeiited 
on lliein, had sou;^lit lor their rules flT tly*. aiieaeiit tra.L;«*dit*s, 
and kiKiw no other perfection llian that of eonformini; to th('>e, 
models. T1 u 3 pedantic, spirit of the ai^e. had ii;iven an undis- 
piitc‘<l authority to this system, and no one iiad soiii^ht, by 
analysis, to ascertain on what prineiph' the la\f of tluj unities 
w:h found(‘d. d'hey were admitted as article's ol* Jaitli, and tin; 
Fri'uch themselves, who ha\e always obs(*rved tlwmi with so 
much lidelity, hav(‘ never iTiiijarded them with the same sub- 
mission as the Ttaliaii.s. • 

Allieri was of all poets tin* mo-t rii^id obser\ (‘»^of ih’amatie 
unity. 1 do n(»t speak merely of the unities ot‘ time and |j]lac(j, 
to which he has scrupulously atlliered, and which, imj>lieilly 
observed on the French sfa;^<‘, havt' Ix'en wliolly nei^lectej on 
"those of S])aiu, (Jermany, and Fni'laifd. It is tluj unity of, 
acti<)ii and of interest, whiel;L forms llui (‘>senee, of his maiiuei-, 
ainl which is exclusively peculiar to him, a!tlion;jjh in all 
known theatres, as well romantic as e.lassi(;,*a resptict for ij^is 
unity is prof(*ssed as an ess<uitial rule of dramatic art. 

Alfieri’s aim was to (exhibit on tlie stage a singh* action, ami 
a single passioi^; to introduce it in the. lirst verse and to 
keep it in view to the last ; not to permit the diveivioi^of the 
subje(!t for a moment, *and to remove, as idle and injurious td* 
the interest of the picice, evftf’y eliaracleg’, every I'vauit, and 
every conversation, vPhich was not I'ssentially conneetc;#! with 
the plot, and which did not contribute to ailvanec it. In this 
mauner, expelling from.tln^ theatre all conlidants and inleiaor 
])arts, he has rcducc’d alrm^st all his tragedies to the number of 
four ])ersons e.-sential to the piece. ; and at the ^ame tiifli'. 
suppressing all convm’sations foreign Po*the idot, law has ren- 
dered his tragedies shorter than those of any oilier poet. TJiey 
sehlom, indeed, ^xci'cd fourb*(;n hundred lines. ^ * 

It appears, however, to me, that Allieri has /leccive.d him- 
self in adopting this predominating idea of t)0Ctic unity .• Tho 
N N 2 
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perfection of the unity is found iri„tlie corubined relation of 
numeioiis sensation .. Harmony consists in brinf;in" to one 
« .centre diverging sod'nds it produces a vast and varied crea- 
tion, apiinated l)y a single sewtiment. If the/e be not a cot)- 
trast of the compos! te^wi fa the siiiiple, there is lui^^difficulty 
vanquished, no chanai for the ‘mind. An union of instruments 
of di^enjiit pitch and tone, produces a conccH \ but in the 
sound of a single bell, there can be no harmony, howiiver fine 
the sound may in itsetf be. Thus, Allieri, in his tragedies, 
touches only one string. The art of the poet consists in 
uniting various events, characters, and passions, in a single 
action, and he does not exercise this art, when all these 
characters are’ supiiressed, and the action r(*mains insulated. 
The simultaneous representation of several actions would not 
possess harmony, because it would be wanting in unity ; ami 
the representation of a single action, deprived of all accessory 
circumstances, has no more claitA to harmony, since it is 
wanting in variety. 

TJie true object of theatrical representation is to present to 
the spectator an action which shall seize and absorb the facul- 
tics/jf the soul. Jiut it will not affect the imagination, unless 
..it communicates a clear and precise view of the scene ; that ' 
is to .say, of the people among whpm it is placed, of the man- 
ners, the circumstances, and the interests of the moment ; 
uqlessit mak(\s us acquainted; in the same way, with the per- 
sonages and their character ; and that not oidy in the rela- 
tions of that character with the action represented, but as it 
i()rm.s an entire and consistent whole. U.pless the tragic 
writer ^can accomplish this, it were better not to summon the 
''spectators to the theatre. Ilis story will produce more elfect 
in the closet than it*, the reprasentation ; for the representa- 
tion will not increase the illusion ; if 'it offers to the sight 
nothing more than words have already expre.sscd. liut the 
true poet places before our eyes the Greeks as Greeks, the 
Germans as Germans ; so that during the performance we live 
irfihe midst of them, and all which wc behold derives a reality 
from our A*eeollection^4 and he thus succeeds in combining 
harmony with, unity, not only in all the parts of the piece, but 
in the. ideas which previously subsisted in t|^e minds of the 
spectators with respect to the nation, or the incident presented 
to their notice. ^ 
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. Wo rtave obsci^ftil tJ^at M*tasta.sio r(?prosents nvoiy-tliinf^ 
unMOr a c(^vcntioiial Ibriii, a state of ’scjiciety ever lla;^same, 
and wliose iiAiiiiers and ch;fraeters are iwariablo, in wliatc^vor 
lie clothe* his personages, aiftl whatever nam# hti im- 
poses oiij^liein. Allieri eonipletel^^ba^i.Uie^ tliis elfeininate, 
peculiar, and conventional tbrim, which n^niiiulcd him of what 
lie most h(^d jin abhorrence, tl^e debasement ('/ Ins country ; 
but he substitutcil notliing in its jdace. The scenes of the 
pieces of 3L-tastasio may bi^ said to be*iii tlie theatre ; but tliosi; 
of Allieri have no scene wlrilever. He ffccomjilished all the 
live acts without any d(*scription ; and in those tragedies where 
tlie chief pa-sion is the love of country, he has deprivr*d 
tlie patriot of his native soil. AV'e may nuufirk, that every 
nation, ])erhaps (ivery tragic poet, has a diiriM’cnt manner of 
jilaeing b«*fore the ey(‘s of his iellow-citizcns evi nts remote in 
linn; or place ; and, ind(*ed, it is not an ea^y task to introtlucii 
a spectator, often uniidbAiied, to a country and manners to 
which he is an entire stranger. The French ha\(^ adophal tliei 
easy mod(i of transferring their tragic hero(*s to their own 
capital. Jf th<*y <l(*s(;rihe the (wrecks, all that is gciiT'rally 
known of them is accurately ami consistently paintetl ; but Ibr 
the rc>t, th(‘y r(*pia*sent manncr.'s as bc'ing the sanui in (ina'ce 
as in Paris ; and the court of Agamemnon rloc's not, in thci»*, 
view, ditler inucli from tlie court of Louis XIV. The (L'l*- 
nians hava*. proposed to them-eUes anothei»kind of r(*|)rcsen- 
lation, and the spiaUator has reason to regret, if he bii ignoi*!int 
of the subject ; for lie will liavii the more pleasure the mop* 
he is acipiainte^ with the liistory of tlu*. piece*, 'riicy neglect 
nothing to make the, picAure faithful and coniidehi ;t^ieysacri- 
lice tlie rapidity of the action, rather than allow the, rma?:inati< #1 
to remain uninformed of a siygk' eircnmgtanci*, ; tlu*y n?Iy 
vast information on« the part of the spectator; and still nn- 
.latislied, they devote a further quantity of tiling to his instruc- 
tion ; and this not so ijiucli in local diAails, which lessen the 
interests, as in philosophipil digressions, from which the Ger- 
man jioets are unable to abstain, 'i'his mode, however, allicts 
the imagination by its truth of desijri^ition. * The illusion is. 
irresistible, since it meets us on every side ; and the drama, 
the manners oj which arci truly national amf uninixed, is*a 
panorama where the eye meets nothing foreign to fire subject. 
Shakspeare had a greater knowledge ol* injin than of# facts ; 
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and, in consequ(3n(;f‘, wherever lio laid tlie*Gcene, he created 
it, by ^he force of hi;^ "vjnius, in an exact relation w,iLh human 
nature, though thisnilation iniglit'be false with •. egaid to tlie 
people w^iose name he borrowed ; and tlic u’iehness of his 
imagination allo\\fcjd .hyn •aeessantl^ to vary these creations, 
and to conduct us p(^rj)etually onto new miehanted countries. 
Lope ^e Vega, •Calderon, and tj^eir countrynien^ alvvays plac<3 
the scene in the id(ial and chivalrous manners of tlie old 
Spaniards. It is not tluip* njal c‘ountry, but tliat (d‘ their ima- 
gination, and that \vith whi(‘h, of all otliers, tlicy are l)(\st 
ae(|uainted. To eomdude, Metastasio has creat(,*d a pastoral 
scenery common to all nations, whihi Allieri has suppressed 
all circumstances of time and place. 

AltlioiJgli th(‘ syst<im adopted by Allieri temh'd to deju'ive 
his trag(;dies of tlie charms of imagination, it cannot be 
denied that his motives were well judged in banishing coii- 
lidants from tlaj stagi'. 'riiese parti are always iilled by the 
worst actors of the theatr(‘. Th(» public lends its attention to 
them for the purpose* only of detecting >()m(‘tliing liidiei’ous 
in their jiarts ; and, in conseipience of thi', cireiim.stanct*, 
wlicnever they appear, their intervention oidy (‘iifeeblcs the, 
interest of the jiiecii. • It is, inor(*over, (piite impos>ibl(‘ to 
.[lerlbrm these parts with effect, as the author seldom gives 
himself tin* troubhi to bestow on them any character, and 
their situation in tlie jiiecc does not permit any expression of 
passion. Their whol(3 conduct, if gavii any att(*ntion to 
them, would excite our ridicule. They listen to accounts of 
what they have s«M.*n, and what they must have heard a 
thousand* times. Tlu*)- always subscribe, to the, opinion of 
frhe person 'speaking, and follow him as con.stant as a shadow, 
Sinless when they ai;e, de>i)atchg^l on an errand, or when they 
return \yith an answer ; a contrast to their habitual usi'lesa- 
iiess. Alfieri would have rendered the greatest service to 
tiic drama, if, in excluding conlidaiits .from the .^tage, he had 
introduced in th(;ii* ])laee secondary jicrsonages, who might 
hale, taken an inferior, but direct iiitiu’cst in the action, and 
would iiot^have’ been tlift mere, shadow of others ; such per- 
sons as we find in comedy, whore the action is not confined 
wholly to two lov ers, and to a father and motlier opposed to 
their uniofi. 'riiere the servants have a charactei- of their 
own ; tthe friend oi the family, strangers, and even idle. 
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iiiirii«l«rs, (li^lirv't pliy^ioiriioiny, ami act in flu^n* own 

iitiiiio." ami persons. 1*li*Te wo iimKb(‘iii;rs, sncli as. nature 
pn*S(.‘iit> iTs in (‘very^'x mit nflile, ^lo torwanl ivtanl 

tlu; action by ^iicir imli\itin:tl vijni'.'-, ami who, limbiiii: iIkmii* 
Tcl\*is in a less inipa^.-iom'il .'fTiiaii<iM, ])o<.<(*s*. a nion* <li>tijict, 
<*liaracfft* ; Ibr ])as>i()n eir.i(:^*< all .'‘fiaHi's of (liiH‘r(‘n(M‘, ami 
the indiv’Wual (*x bibits tin* pc‘(‘uliai* foafiires of bis character 
onlv in a *'taf<j of life, no loiif»;(‘r (‘xbil>it9 to n'< 

eIiJi<*r In r\)e.-5 aitiiiLT on tbcin>elv(is^ oi* coii-t;mtly IblloAvcd 
by conli<lants ; ami llie, snpprcssion^ol ti>e middle perM)na;L^('> 
1 ' no mort' conibrmable to truth than it isiaxoiirable to art. 
"I'lie (Jerinans ami tln^ KlIL^li^h alom- bav(' '*ncce<‘ded in oci-u- 
p\iML'' the* .sta.Li^o with persons who hav(* ji bc'inir ami an 
individual (‘xi^tenc!% witluait. at tli«i .'.aim' time, oh.sl i-uetin!^ 
tlu* action oi' the piece*. 'I'lie, p(*rlcc(ion of art (■oii>Ni.>t> in 
admitliiu^ th<‘s(i character^, and in makin;^ all contribute to 
the unity of tlu‘ action. ^ 

'riu*>c an* not the oidy cliaiej:»‘^ which A Hit ri has iiitrexlnccd 
into hi.^ dramatic pl('(‘e.s, in opposition to tlui <^)raclice, of his 
prceh'cessurs. lb* lias rej<*e*b •! all tlu3 n^iial scenes and com- 
mon-[)kic(* im'i<lenl> wbicb lM<*ta.stasio iiael inti oeluci'el on the 
stacije. lie thus cxpre>ses liis opinipii of hi> own tra«(jdie>. 
‘•Hen',” he .sa 3 as, “will he tbnml no ea\ (‘-.-droppe'is to p^y 
into secrets, on llu" diseo^iay of which the* plot is t<* d<‘peml*; 
none of tlu)he perMma;;cs w’lu) are unknowoi to llu-m.^elve's and 
to other.s, <*\e(*pt those whom antujnily ha^ aln ;uly prc.-'#nt(*d 
to us, as yEi^i>tliii.') in J/c/n/^c; iioeli j)urted .spii its re-appear- 
ing ; no thund(*r and lightning ; no eeh*.''tial interference ; im 
iisel(*>s ina^sa^'iS nor tlireat.s of as^as'-iiialioii, a'^ ^^•volting' as 
unneees.sary ; no horrowa*d or improhahJe eonie.''.-jons ; jio 
love letters, ero>.-'CS, funeral |)ile>, h)eks of* hair, eer recog- 
nized swan (Is ; in .sjiort, noife of those idle, stratagems ."o often 
heretofore emplojaal.” Ib^ adds, that Jie ha> infide, it an 
invariable rule, to introduta* llie, action by li\(‘ly and passion- 
ate dialogue, as far as is con.sisteiit with the o[)(‘ning of tlu* 
piece, and hetw'e(*n [K-i^onage'' W'ho have, a direct interest in 
the plot ; and farther, where. ])roJ)!iJjility iwid eii’ciuiistaiices 
have permitted him, he ha.'s plac(*d the eatastroptie under the 
eye.s of the spectator, and lia.s teriiiinate(> the actiem, ag he 
had CQmmenfted it, on the stage. Oil tliis oc'iJ^^sioii Altieri 
gives himself credit for Iiuving greatly ^liversilied his per.son- 
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ages, ;iii having given to every tyrant, ^^yery con&pirator, 
every qucien, and every lover, an appropriate character^ 1 
doubt *mnch whcthc^.this merit v^Wl be so fully appreciated 
■by his rcjiders as by Alfict-i himself. On thcgcontrary, there 
^ t)revail» in the tragedies j»f Allieri a great monotony. No\: 
only characters of the ^same c^ss are mingled together, but 
even those which bJlong to ditferent classcb bean a i*esem- 
blancc*i;o each other, and they all partake of the mind of the 
author. He himself wjyj a man of too passionate, Joo caustic, 
and too independent, a character, easily to adopt the senti- 
ments and thoughts of another. From the beginning to the 
end ol’ his pieces, we may trace in him the sworn foe of 
tyrants, the ene;ny of corruption, and, a]>parently, the enemy 
of all established forms of society ; and as his style is always 
constrained and concise,, almost to affectation, the expreshion 
of the sentiments, and the scmtimcnts themselves, have too 
frecpient and too great resemblance. , 

J n renouncing conlidants, Allieri has often been obliged to 
explain ovenfs, and still more frequently the passions and 
the viiws of his characters, by soliloquies, lie has, how- 
ever, always made them concise, animated, and as natural as 
a soliloquy can he, ; and,, no doubt, more so than the recital of 
a secret could he to a confidant. Hicatrical representation 
al)soliitcly reejuires tliat the spectators should be introduced 
to the motives of ^le prineipal characters ; and wo therc- 
rorc»!cnd ourselves, even btjyomlall illusion, to an improbable, 
hut neces>ary, iie,tion. Soliloquies afford us an insight into 
tlip hearts of the personages, in the same manner as the cur- 
tain whi<*U,is drawn di covers to us the apan*iiient which is 
si\»)[)oscdfto be concealed from ev(;ry eye. Soliloquies, in this 
ppiiit of view, ani niueli IchS revolting than that side acting, 
in which the secret n'flcction is unveiled fo the sj)CCtator, in 
oppo&itiofi, generally, to the performer’s own words, without 
any passion that can excuse this involuntary uttcnincc, and 
when the j>erson, who thus speaks in a low tone, often hazards 
his l[fe for the purpose v.f instructing the spectator. Meta- 
stasio, who calculated vp,on an audience little disposed, or 
little able to detect the emotions of the mind, never allows 
any of his ptTso/iagcs to utter a falsehood, without contra- 
dicting in an low toiuj what lie had declared fiii an audible 
voice. ^11 the ej)hei:icral tragic writers of Italy have done 
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the sarrie thing with a titliculons simplicity, thejr give 

to- their eliaraclcrs avow?? •Avhieh amoi>nt^ almost to the eon- 
lession ol’thfir being base if! at tore rs, tractors, and liars, at the 
sumi; time requesting the sFfeetat(fti-s not to give /'red it t(i* 
tfieir candid avowal. AHieri, \vflileiie,^c/'h^)S, too faf multi- 
plied sofiTo(piies,bas wholly inte/dicted These, side observations. 

I do not rwollect a single, inst^ince of them in Jiis tragedies. 

“The principal delect/’ lie says again of himself, ‘^vhieh 
I remark in the (vmduct of my J^agedies is uniformity. 
Whoever is acquainted with the structure*of one is acquainted 
w itli them all. I’lie finst act is too short ; the protagonist 
never ai)pears on tin* stage before the second ; there is no 
incident ; too much dialogue ; four fe(‘bh» acts*; chasms oera- 
sioiially in the action, hut the author imagines )n^ lias tilled 
tlieni np, or concealed them by a certain vivacity of dis- 
course ; the fifth act exceedingly short, very rapid, generally 
c-onsisting of action and ?|age elfcct ; tin* dying making very 
>hort speeches. This is an abridgment of tins constant tenor 
of all these trag(‘dies.” When an autlior avows a^lefect in his 
own worlds, it is most probable, iliat such dedect was designed. 
Indeed, the uniformity ivitli Avhicli Allieri here reproaches 
himself was nothing mon? than the pej-fect, cordbrmity <ff’ all 
his tragedies to th(! model which he had pr(‘.>crih(‘d to himself/^ 
and which he had always •before hi-? <*y(‘>. Jle adds, “ 'J’lic 
unity of action is observed Avith th(i ino^t^-^crupulons rigour, 
riie unity of place, is violated thrice only; in Plti/ijf, Affis, 
and The St^ru/Kl lArutus. In tlici tAVO fiivt pieces, tliC scene 
is changed from a palace, to a prison ; in the third, from tlit‘ 
lious(‘, of a con.^irator to the palace of the senate ; hut in no 
ease doi‘S the change of place laki* the action froiA tlwi sane^ 
city, and from a very limited cireh‘. The unity of linu', is. 
on no occasion violali'd, Imt only sometimes .‘^lightly extcndeil, 
ill such a Avay that probability is never outrag(‘d, And tin- 
spectator is scarcely sensible of it.” 

lJut the most imporlant cbaiigc Avbicb Allieri etfeiJted in 
the dramatic art of Italy w’as in its style. All his prcdijcessii^s, 
agreeably to the genius of their lang,uagc, luinl been harmo- , 
iiious to an excess, and bad indulged, to a faiflt, in the 
softness of Italian metre. They siipport(‘d ilieir eonversv 
tions by brilliaift images, and by ornaments alin,#at lyrical. 
Tliey Avero prolix ev’cn to garrulity ; a*d they interlarded 
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th(*ir dialogues with coinmon-j^iacc morals, witli i)hMuftu- 
phi cal TO fleet ions and ■Vom|)ari>ons; Alfi(*ri, to avoid those 
errors, fell into tj,’e eontrary *oxtronio. •Jl s loiir first 
'‘Iragcidios, in partienlar, Polijnivv^t^ Anihjom and 

were fon)arkal*le for tla* excessive Jiarslincss of 
their style. They w(‘re, the fjirst that wen; ])lll)li^1^iod ; for 
liis nineteen fheatrfcal i>i(M‘es a])])eared at thre^; «Iitfer(‘nt 
jKM-ioeft. Some obscurity and haVsliness are idso found in 
tin; six following phiys ; although the niiinerons criticisms 
which h(‘. Iiad drawn on liimsoll’had dotenninod him to re<*ast 
his style*, to naiounci; his inv«‘rMons, to replace tlie. article 
vvJiicli he had ol'len snj)pressed, iind to r(‘trcnch llie pronouns 
which he liadr rep(‘atcd e\eii to affectation. Alficri, who 
dreaded beyond (;very thing a similarity to JMetastasio, studied 
to render his style hard and al>rn[)t ; to Imaik the harmony 
of th<* verse, wln*n(*ver th(*re was ilanger of its (I(*gen(*raling 
into singing ; to run tin* lines int<^ each other ; to siip])re‘'S 
all snperlliions ornament, all figurative; ex])r(*ssion, and all 
e«)m|)aris()n, H:ven the; jnost natural, as laboriously as another 
w()idi?t have studied to clothe his verses with poetic charms. 
In estimating himself', In; iJius givt s an i<l(‘a of the bounds 
whic’Vi he had prescribed to hiniM'lf, but which la* had far 
‘t'xceecled : “ 1 may say, that with rc'gard to style, they appc*ar 
sullieicntly ])nre, eorn-ct, and exempt f'ruin feebleness and 
that their language i« neither too ej)ie, nor at any time; lyrical, 
ex^'c'pt w'hen it may lx; so without ci;asing to he tragic. It 
tla-nee- liai)p(*ns that then; an; no similes, exce})t as \ery short 
bnages ; very little narrative, wdiieh is never long, and never 
ii!S<*rted ' .vlicre it is I'ot necessary; very fdw maxims, and 
p(;ver ^i»okeJi by the antlior ; the thoiiglits nevt‘r, and the 
M*x[)ression. seldom inflate.d ; .‘sometimes, though ran;ly, new 
words, in all of wliiV'h w<; may W'lnark tjiat a love of hr(;vity, 
ratln*r ‘ihaii of novelty, has ercal(*d lh(‘m.” Alfi(;ri, in his 
eritieisin on his own style, has, in Uvo points, perhaps, treated 
himself wdth too much indulgence ; when he imagine.s that 
Ikv has succeeded in i mdering liis' language strictly tragic, 
because it is neither opic nor lyric ; and w’hen lie says that he 
is free from inflation. Tragedy has, at all times, b(*en 
n^garded as a''poem, :ind not a simple imitation of nature. 
The malo-ials from wdjicli tlie writer fornVs his imitations, 
are gjven to him bj- poetry, as marble and bronze are given 
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\() the Sculptor, iW'l colours (t, tlic ]):i*ntor. Ncitlicr tlio one 
oj^ci* wonldbc fli'tliFiil to tl»c i*iil^*s of Ins ;irt, h', for a 
pai’t. ritlici’^n 'the pii-tun^or tin; <>ruii)x he should siih.-titutc 
^ic iihj(!(*t itscJ#’ ibr tljc thiiii^ ivpnVcntod. ri';it<Ti;ds of 

the poet arc poetic Ian .i^iiag^i i;> i^t ev(Mi al^owaal to 

suhstitulc for tli^s the hingiiai^ <d* natim*. herself. In medi- 
tation, in tage, in tlaj pallniti^, tlu* melody of jhe style ought 
iKjvcr to be aliandoncd ; the gralilieation of the eai^ ought 
always ro fwllow that of tlic mind ; ;yid the tigurativ(‘ portion 
ol' language, whicli adorns it witli pfeliires <lrawu trom 
ijniv<o‘sal nature, ojiglit m»t to be, neghaaed, but <*mployed 
with proper nujderatiou. 'I'ragcaly oiiglit always to di*j)end 
»»n poetry ibr its rhythm, its images, its h-^rinony, and its 
colours. When an author ivnouma-^ the language of])oetry, 
he acts as a s<'ulptoi* who idothc'. his slatu<‘ with n'al, instead 
of marble \estmi*nls. Harmony and the language of imagi- 
nation hav(; been too (Mit#rely rejected by Alli('ri. In almost ^ 
all bis tragedies \v<i iind mon* elo(jn<‘n<*e than poetiy. 

Allieri eon^ideI•ed Jdmself fr*‘e from tlie elafrge of an in- 
flated style, beeaus(J Ijc had no pomp of e.\j)i e^'^ion, i!o*I)om- 
bast, no extra\agaiil images; but thei*(5 may still exi^'t an 
iidlation of styh* in the seniimenl.-, •(‘onstraiiuid, liaiviT, (‘x- 
aggeraled, and exj)i(‘>M*d wiili a <*oni isemx-'S, subliim*. iieV'ccf^ 
W'Jieii it is j'arely ii.^ed, bd\ alleeted, when it is emj)loy(‘d with 
too lavisli a hand. 'Idds poe*, horn in a eoimtry to wdiieh 
il erty is a straiig<‘r, and having neiihei' sliare«l noi* hiiftw’ii 
iier brt^sings, had lbrme«l to himself an ex-.iggerated ami falst' 
Iduai of ilie sentiments :iud duties of a eili/eii, to whifih 
eljaracter he atlaeluMl a rndime'^s in diset>ui’se, a hi .te'ruess of 
hatnid, and an arrogaiicaj of opposition, w hich,* wf*, wajuVl 
liope, arij far from Jiatural. ^Ile formed foi* hiiiHi ll' an ideal 
world, agreiaddy to.*ihe, peculiarities am*l defects of' hi- ow'ii 
character. He is ahvays Si*nt»*ntiou> ; he always futempts 
to b(i sublime;; and lys atleeleel simplicity, laconic, bre\ity, 
and loudly proelainie<l sentiment-, eaum/t be; ce>u-ieleM’<*d as 
tlie true language; of nature, 'riiu-, at the* eommeueeMiiei^ of 
t!ie tragedy oC Orfttrla. Nero ami Se.iiete-a at)j.t*arun the* stage; 
borel ol tlie worlel, Viliat scek'sl tlou ' 

ISeko. I’ciwe !* • 

— * — -9, 

Si:.vi;e. Signor elol iiioiiilo, .1 le . lie iiiri^iea ^ . 
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Reneca. 'Twcrc thine, if thou\icprivc(lst not«,othorfl of iU 

Nero. ’Twerc w licnly Xoro’s, if i>y*^iuptial band 

* AbhorrM, he were not with Oetavia join’d.* 

This opf^nir.^ undoubteAly |;)()ssesses beauty and eloquence, 
but not' such as rfc, s^itjible to li.i^edy ; since the natural 
dialogue, when the j^ituation not oni‘ of emotion, sliould 
never present* ideas or sentbnents e()ni])i\'Shed' into so 
few words, under a form at once so epigrammatic and so 
affected. 4 

Alfieri may be cofisidered as the founder of a new school 
in Italy. He there effeet<*d a revolution in the theatrical art ; 
and whatever objections may have b(*(*n rjii.sed by tluj critics 
against his poetical styh% his principles have Ixhui, in a 
manner, adopted by the public. He has (‘ffectually exploded 
the system of conridanls. The repnat(}<l stage*, tricks, tlie 
daggers suspended over the heads of hostages, and the 
passions of tlie opera dan*, no longer shew th(*mselvcs in 
tragedy ; and Italy has, at length, ado[)tcd, as national, tliat 
system of poetry, austere, eloquent, and ra])id, but, at the 
same^ime, naked, which lier only tragic poet has bestowed on 
her. The Freneli r<; volution was favourable to the, fame of 
Allieri. His dramas Mvere printed and r(*pres(mted in 
j?ountries, where, before that event, they could neitlier have 
bc(m performed nor published. Krghtetm editions siieeeeded 
each other in a shoT-t time. T>vo large theatres were erected, 
the*6ne at Milan, the other at liologna, by tin*, lovers of the 
drama, x \ the recital of the pieces of Alfieri, with tha''eora- 
pk*.te conception and love of the art whicli he coVqilained 
could not'oe found aiiu; igst the actors of Italy, and which he 
Ik lieved^' it' to he impossible to obtain from them. Tliese 
file*!!, whom be eonsidiTcd as incapable of eompreheiiding lii& 
works, and to wdiom he coidd iie.ver lx*, biduced to trust his 
trage.dies, enlisted themselves under bis banners, and adopted 
his own ideas of the drama. It is related that one of them, 
named Morocchesi, caimi one day to intreat Alfieri to assist 


Senec 1j' avr:ii so ah allri non la to^li. 

N KRONE. Intora 

• b'avrai Ncron, so di aborrito nodo 

. « Stato noil fos'so a Ottavia avvinto inak 
Till* oxtrarts fropi Alfieri arc borroA\cd from Mr. C. Idoyd’d 
characttristic and nervous translation. — YV.] 
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nt II rVprcscntafron of^»SV////, whic-li.Jic wiislied to give* at 
Klort'nce.** fur a long lime, ari(> with incivilk)% re- 

fu<c(l, th'clariim that it was iiTipos.>i^blii That IMorocehosi coiihj 
•:onfi)r(*lH‘n(l him, or do jn^tU'e to so diiliciilt a ^i^rt. He^ 
yicldceVIiowevcr, at length, and life i’r|;tt9r s?j greatly surpassed 
his expecbilion/that Allieri it>se in the amidst of the perform' 
ariee, and n gardle^s of dj*a\\*ing on himself \lic eye^ of the 
audienee. (‘iieonraged the actor hy applauding him with all 
his force, drying, “Bravo, Moroccl/r^i !” In the course of a 
very lew }ears afterwards, these trag«;dies, which Allieri 
considered to be so litth*. adapted to common ])crfonners, be- 
came so |)oi)ular, that I have, myself seen them repri'scjitial 
by mechanics, bakers, and tailors, the greater part of whom 
were unable to read, and who, notwithstanding, had succeeded 
in committing them entirely to memory, 'riius, in this 
c:ounlry, when* the imagination even of the populace is so 
ardent, public favour stfll alFords deserved encouragement to 
genius. , 

It is now lime for ns to form a mon* intirnatii aeqnaintanci; 
witli Allieri, by making an analysis of some of his mosi cele- 
brated t>i(ices, as we have already done in the case of Jleta- 
stasio. But the prolixity of the latlef made it easy to abridgie 
him, and to inelmhi in a ^small number of lines what eaiahled 
him to till a long jiiece. A similar siieeimen of Alli(*ri would 
be incomplete. He is tlie most close irtid concise of jkm'Is, 
and never admits an inellieicnt linti. lie was liims(‘Tf of 
opinicS^i that if a spectator lost one or two verses, or had his 
attentioilv distxyieted for a moment, it was impossible to Re- 
cover the thread of the plot, and that some (Aie of the 
beauties which composed the general perfection would fte 
lost. I ^ 

The first tragedy eompos<*d hy Alfiei i was Phiiip^ 11. It 
was a subject well suited to liis genius, to delineate this 
tyrant, the darkest iminster of modern times, and to describe 
the secret and disastr(;us passion of liis son Don Carlos. 
Isabella apiiears alom*, on the stage, and, in a passionate «oli- 
Joquy, rcproaclies herself with tlic*l(A’e, wJiich sjie eoruicaly 
in her heart, for Don Carlos, whilst slie is tlip wife of Bhilip. 
Carlos enters jher apartment; sjie attempts to fly; and 4ie 
com])lains, with bitterin*ss, that, like the cojnmoV crowd of 
courtiers, she shuns him since he has lost hjs father’s /avour. 
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II(* iniploros licr comjfvis.sion, and .Q.^ngriitu'lalcs himself on 
liavir;^ obtained it. . In that he linds eonsolatic.i for Iii^^ 
sutrerin^s. Yet, of .'Ld lut; griefs, lie says, the most severe is 
derived from /lerself. ' 

' f tf .. 

All ! tlifiu art i^iu rant of my fatiiv..’«> naliiro, * 

And may kind tlnn^ i^noiaiico ^Ji' 'hug ! 

''JMio troavhonnirt inirigiics o*‘aii impious cnml, 

To tlifo arc all uiikiiouii. An iiprii»lit lioart 
( Valid noL bclirvi*, much Ic^s such giiilF, iiiiai;Mi?. 

Alorc cimd tha'» Iho sycojih.nilic tiaiii 
Surrounding limi,'ti.s Tliilip that ahliors im*. 
lie sets the c\amj)l'‘ fo tlie ser\il(‘ crowd : 

Ills ivralhful l(‘mjH‘r chalcs at nal'in's tics : 

,yel. do 1 jpit Ibrgi t that he’s my l.iihcr. 

Jflbr one d.i\ I could forget that tic, 

And roii^e llu; slunilurs «»! ni\ sniolhci'd wrongs. 

Never, oh never, shuidd he hear me moiini 
ravish’d honours, my offended Jaine, 

Ills unexampled and uiinainral Inyle. 

^ No, of a wrong moic di’cp I wouhl upl)r.iid liiin : 

lie too’: my all the day he fore thee Irom me.^ 

Ill /’act, Isabel bad at first been de.-tiii<‘d for tlai wife of 
Carlos. Tlie- king had miconraged lludr passion, but be 
af(er\ ards reipiired that their sentinnmts should yield to bis 
o /n [lolitical views. Isabdla meanwhile n^prcsM.^ the love 
of Don Carlos; she, repre<»mt<al it-lo him in ilic light of a 
eriiiK'- : but she is powerfully agilaled ; and when he asks, 

Am I then so guilty'” 


] CAi:t.o. All 111 noil s:ii ,i 

i)ual padre io ni’ ahhia , e \oglia il eiel, eh^ oCiiipre 
liO igiiori In ' gli :u \ olgiiiienn inf, inn 
’ I)’eni])ia corto non ^ai , ne drilto eore 
( V'oder li pno, non eho peii'jaili. (’rndo 
I’ifl d’ ogiii ei'inlo die d’ inioriio egli 
Kilijipo e quel die m’odia , egli da iionna 
Alla .Ner\ii sna lurha , e d e-M'r ji.idie ' 

Se pure il s,'', ,si adira • lo if O'-ser f'glio 
Cfia non ohlio per eib ; ni:>, .-'O ohliarlo 
I n til pole--si, I ’ alleutave il fi\iio 
Ai re]iros-;i lament i, ei non mi iidrehlio 
‘ I)''ler, no mai, Il^ oei r.ipiti onori, 

^ Nii di-lla otfesa f.ima, e non dd mio 
S naturato, inandito odio ]iateriio: 

U’ iltro inaggior mio dan no, io mi dorrd — 

Tutto ei mi ha tolto il di die lo mi lolse. 

•’ I Atto 1. Sc. 2. 
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• WouM i< were’ only tlnvfl !’’ 

• • 1 . 

'I’liis ;iv«)\v.n4 is iindorstoo<f nnd to i-(*tract 

ft, |)ross(‘^ Cailos jit l("ust to slum • ••r_|)ri‘S( Uft*, aiul to lly ; or, 
if not [^ssibh*, to follow her ho more, to :ivoi<i further 

interviews, am^f^sinee their error 1ms only liU'J lle:i\eii for ii 
willies'^, to coneeal tln‘ir passion from tlw; world and from 
tliemsidvrs^ and to tear tluj r(‘eoll(‘eth*n of it from their hearts. 
She is scarcely ;^on(% when l*»*rez nneAj)eetedly enters, the 
friimd of Carlos, and the only man who, in this despotit* court, 
ent(‘rtains lilxiral sentiments. is siirj)ri.s(‘d tit tiie, a^'itatioii 
of Don Carlos, and he^s him to ar<piaint liin- with his ^ricts, 
that In*- may share them with him. Don C^irlos for sonu! lime 
repulses his "eneroiis triendship and a»l\ i''i‘s him to follow the 
i‘Kampl('. of the courtiers, who all con-ider it a crinn* to lie. 
laithful to iiiiiL who is hi^^ed l>y the kin-j’. Their (‘onversation 
is supported, jx'rhaps, with more monotony than true eue^Lr^’, 
hy hitter inveclivc's a.uaiii'-t tin' tals(‘hooil of mankind, the 
c«)rrupl.on of courts, and the delri^iii.LC elfccts o(‘ tyianny. 
Don Carlos at h'UL^th <»^iv(‘s his hand to IVr(‘z, in testimony of 
his iiix iolahh^ friendship, ainl un I'crnest of liis promise', to 
allow him to slian* his snif'i in»-*, lln)U^L*li ln‘ cannot <lise*los(‘ 
his secret. 

The lii st seemi of tlni second act. hetw jon I’hilip and In's 
minister, ( lomcz,'*^* coinincinN -^ in a manner so Iaconi(; and 
scnter*yous, that it mijilit ea'^ily d(‘ixejiei ate into alfcetatina. 
When, i\wv(ivi r, it is in character, as in this sonihni court. It 
poss(‘ss('s an inifiosinsj beauty'. 

PiiiMi'. What, ahove all tliinu-'; that, ties worlil ran 
Dci'.t IliMu lioM dear ' f 
.) 

' Kay (Joiiie/ de Sy 1\ a Ava^, in l.a-t, one oT lli ■ tlmv; einuidanf «»r 
I'hilii*, and with Iho J>nlve ol Aha. and llie rH'.-ident SjanM^a, w.i'. tla* 
object •>{ tlie jeahMiM' of lh,*,|Minee, and the indniimiil itl’flje Ijair d o( 
tlie Anloiii<» Perez, wlio. alter e-eapinir the l\ianny nt Pliilip, 

wrote tie’ uu'iiioivM ol tlu«^ liurnhle nuut, i>. jirohaldy (he hi-ti leal 
pcr>onai,^j A\ lioin Alfieri has luae eiinoid<d "i point (d‘ eharaete'-, and 
nia<le the eniilidanl of t'ailo-'. The poet lae;. on tin; Ashole, ei'idoi^ued 
himself aeeii lately lo the <'iri'mii'>taiiees ofthi-^ <-at.i-tr Ajdie, deli\eied 
to ns hy J'.i-lory. lion (\iilos peri-hed at the ai;e of tAu-nf^ two, in 
Fchrnaiy ' ' 

f Fir. (JoiiKv. «pial eosi sovra ogi.i alira*al inoiid*) 

In preyio iiui tu I 


CioM, 
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Qotiez. Thy favour. . 

rnf-Lip. *. IJy what, means 'n 

^ Dost hope iI?o keep it, ' 

GoM£/i<^ <' By the means that it : 

' Obedicrce.anti sVence. 

Philip. k Thou art cailal * 

This day t< • practise htkh. ' • 

Tn {vris iniinner, Philip instructs Gomez to observe the 
(|uccn, (luring a conveijsation that lie designs to hav(i with 
h(ir. lie thus prepares the siiectatcws to observe all her feel- 
ings ; and he liimself manifests suspicions, which he is un- 
willing to reveal in words. Isabella arrives. Pliilip eonsulls 
lier respecting bis son. lie ai^euses him of the most odious 
treason, in having maintained a eorrespondenee with th(‘. 
reb(ds of Ilatavia ; in having supported thiun in their rewolt 
against their God and their king ; and in having, on that 
very day, given audience to their a^nbassador. lint this is 
not the suspicion wliieh dwidls on his mind. 11 is words, 
commenced in an equivocal manner, are artfully broken in 
such way that Isabella may believti that he has discewered 
their mutual attachment. Isabella trembles at every dubious 
expression, and the spectator with lau*. 

/ Pm. But, tell me, also, ere the fact 1 state. 

And tell without reserve, d6at love or hate 
Carlos, my sou 1 

, Isa. A!yTicrd'> 

Pill. T understand tlicc, 

If thou didst yield to thy first impulses, ' 

And not obey the stern behests of duly, 

» Thou wouldst behold him ... as a step' ’..(aic.-'^ 

OoM. La grazia t ua. 

Fil. Qual mezzo 

Stimi a scvbarla 

(JoA. II mezzo, oTid’ io l;i ottenni ; 

Ohbedirti ct tacermi. 

PiL. Cggi tu dimquo 

Far r uno e V altro dci. 

Fil. Ma, dimmi irioPre, anzichc if fatto io narri, 

E iliiiiini il ^er„: Carlo, il mio tiglio . . . Tami ’ 

O Todi tu 1 

IsAB. . . . 3iguor . . . 

Fil. *, Ben giil t/Intcndo. 

Sc del tiio cor gli affctii, e non le voci 
Di iua vinude aseolti, a lui iu senti 
D’ eascr . . . madrigiia. 

IsAB. 
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Uliou art dcouivtfir. . . . The priiivc : . . • , 

^ , Iri dear /then, to tlic'*. 

Vet liasfc thon so mucli*of triilj lioiioVj* loft, ^ 

Tliufc ftoiiijr IMiilip’s that l*hi lip’s sou 
'I'hoo Io>'pb with . . . love iiiaLcnvil.* 

j • O-'hou ah>ue 

Art la^i> all iny thoughts : thou /ovost lyiu; 

At h<ist I deem so : ana e’en so I love him. ^ 

Siiieo th.v Avoll regulated, uohle heart, 

IVholds not (Jarlos with a step tlu)u.i;ht. 

Nor with blind instiiiet of iiiaterual^i'oudiiess, 

1 <*lif'oso tlicc for that Carlos as a indue. 

Me? 

Thoii hast heard it. Carlos tlic lirst ohjeef 
Was, many, many years, of all my hope ; * 

Till, ha\iiig turn’d his foot'.rop-. from the ]>ath 
Of vivtiu‘, he iliat loily ho]»e l)ctra\‘il. 

How iiuiuy pleas did J, from time to time, 

Invent, 1«) excuse my disobetlient sou ! 

Jhit now his insar^, impiou-, herdihood, 

JIalli rcaehed its greale;>t heii^hl, and I ni eoin[)eHM, 
(’oinjieird auain.-t my will, to moans of xioltaiee. 

To his pa -it Climes .such l.irpitnde ho adds, 

Snell, that compared whh this, all oIIku--' vani-h 
Sia*h, lhat ivonl.s iail me to express his haM'm'^ ’ 

Ah ’ no, 1' inuanni-- il prenee . 
Ti e earo rlini(|ne • le vulude adnmpie 
Cotnnta luu tu, elie do Filippo .^})osi, 

Tu di Fili])po il liglio am\ d' ainore — 

]\Ialenio. 

... A niiei ])en.vier tu .sol >ei iioiiii.i. 

Tu V ami . . . o il credo aluieiK* . . . e in .mmiiI i^u ; 

' ueli’ io . . . I'amo. 

Toieir ontro il tuo hen nato 
tlraii cor, non eaiio il madriunal talento, 
il eieeo amor seuti ili niailie. in \oulio 
(jiiudiee le del inio Jiglii jl. 

Cir io * 

M’ odi. 

(\-irh> d' ogni mia sponie iinieo oiruello 
iMolti aniiL lu ; i».'ia elie. riliuio il juede 
J)al .'rentier di virliido, ogni alt:i mia 
Sju'ine 01 tradis-iC. Oh ! <juanLe \olte io posei:'. 
Faternc .vciise ai replicati falli . ♦ ’ 

Oel nial diieilc iigUo in me ct-ivava ' 

Ma gia il sno ardire temer.irio in.-'ano 
Cliiiiisc ougi al soiiiml^ ; c vio’**!'.!! me/./.i 
Csar pur troppo ora di'gg’ io. Delitto 
Cotal si oiieiiiimu ai suoi deliUi tauti , 
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With outrage ho immense liath ai-saird me, 

As all e 4 m|)arison to hafllc ; Hiicli, ' 

That, frojpi a son, no fatli* r could expect \t ; 

5^”ch, tl at no ltjii*^er 1 account him so«. 

Ah ! j^liou cien t^hiuMcre . ' ^rc thou knowest its ^asiiicsL ; 
ITea/it, v*ntf sAudder iu anoll4v.r fashion. * 

More ttiiyi live yearsi thou knowest, wretched crcAv 
Op Hwampy soil and, shores whelmM 1^ the' ocean, 

Have dared my sovVeij^n mandate to resist, 

Itebcls no less to Uod than to their king, &c. 

Yet, when the («*ime of tlie Prinee is explicitly declared, 
she undertakes his defence with noble eloquence and courage. 
Tlie king appears to he convinced: he sends for Carlos; and, 
whilerintciTogating him, he alarms him by the same artiliccs. 
lie speaks to him of the affection of the queen, the maternal 
afh'Clion that had led her to undertake his deleiiee; he seems 
even to be aware of their interview in the first act; hut, after 
having alarmed tluun both, he dispiLsses them with an ajipa- 
rent return of kindness, and advises tlunn to see each other 
frequently. ^Tliis double examination, which mak(\s us shud- 
der, *is terminated by a scene, in three verses between Philip 
and Gomez. 

IhiiL. llciird'sfc thou * 

CloM. 1 heard. 

I'liiL. Saw..*'!. Ihoii *1 

(f(»M. I saw. 

IhiiL. , Oh, rage r 

Then, then, Mi'^pieion-- * 

Tale, appo ciii tutP aUro ^ nulla ; hile 
, Oil’ ogui iiiio dir vicn nianeo. OllraJiSh ei fammi 
Che ymr non ha ; tal, ehe <la un liglio il ])ailro 
JVIai non V alk.ide; lal, eheagli oeelii niioi 
Cliil non piil liglio il la . . , Ma chel tu stessa' 

I’ria di hilperlo fremi f. . . Odilo, e frerni 
r Hon Mllraniente poi. — Oi.'i piit d’ un Juslro 
Dell’ oeean h\ Mil sepolto lido 
Povevo stuolo, iu paludosa tcp'^a 
8ai chc far frontc.al mio polcr si attenia, ele. 

Atto II, sc. 2. 

III.. Udktil » . 

Gom. ' Udii. 

fiii. V Vcdcsti? 

Gom. Jo vidi. 

Fil. '' Oh rabbia I 

Duiiquc i'l soPi^cILo? — 


Gom. 
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^ '«"Mr ■' . Non i.*! I'criaiiil V. 

• I’lni. ^11(1 I’liilip vot f-i iinrc\cii'j:c<n • 

<J..M • # ^ IJi-UlTt - • • • 

rjiii^ r rcll* ctc«l. Folli.w ilio*i iiiy » 

• ^ J 

CmiIt)-, u !i() woll kiiDW^; liis f;itli<‘ cliiM-a. Icr,- 1 '? :ilftrnu*il jil 
synipatliy In*, lia^ and al)i)\(.‘ all, at jil., 

kiinlia.-'^, \tlii(^k, Avitli him, i> ••Iways tlu' harl)i i<;cr of a jnoi!; 
l(M*rilih‘ iiatnal. lie ^«‘(dv5 an intcrxicw with I he ([iicfii. JJ,. 
(•nm:.MmicaW*'^ to Ikm* In'; (‘oar.- at I**'* (‘oinim-iiccinciil of the, 
third act, and he conjurt'.'^ her iu‘v< r to .s,M>ak of iiini mrain to 
the kinii. 'rh(‘, (pnam cannot hclitw'c liiin ; slu; retires ; and 
(ionic/ cntcrin^^, coniL!;ratnlale'< C.iarl(»s on hcin.ir airain received 
into lavonr hy the kin**, |)ro(i*-<e-; hi- tlevol’ ci to Idm, aiul 
Icntlcr.s hi*; services ; hut Carlo- turn- Ids hack on him, and 
j^ties oir without dei^ninj; to r<‘|dy. rhili[) then, in the, same 
sdoon, ad-icmibles a council. JJe a)>|)(\ar-, followed hy his 
•j;Mard>, hy .-(iV(‘ral conn-ellors of .-late, who an* .silent, hy 
l*ei*ez, and hy Lionanlo, who dunhtle-.- was intended hy the 
author j’or the (irand Imjiii.sitor, hut to w'hom he has not 
^iven that title. Chilij), in a (crafty di-conrse, ini'orn.; his 
(jouiicil that he has a.s-emhled llieni to Jnil,!j;('. hi.s .son. lie 
th«'U accu.ses Don (\ulos of having r^templed to a-.s,i.ssinato 
him ; and .say.s, that the prime hail approach(‘d him iVoia 
hehiiul, hi.s sword rai>cd fo .strike him, w'jien a cry from oiui 
4if hi.s e<mrtier.s put him to Jliglit. (lome/^ supports tlui a('cu- 
r- tion ; h(^ pi’oduces inl<'rcepted letter.s of IIm* prince, w.iich 
iMi j>r?Nmd.s all'ord jiniofs of a treasonahle corre^-iiondenci* 
w ith Fra 'ce, and wdth the revolted Hollanders ; and he, cem- 
clu<le.s hy atljuuging Don C'arlos t«) death. Jiioi u’do then 
spj'aks ; and, in a hypoc.i itical ami feiocious speedi, charges 
Don Carlo.s with heresy and inipiet 3 % *'“‘1 recpiires the, king 
to lend hi.s arm in avcaiginj:, tin; <-au>c of olfcnded ll(*aven. 
Fere/ then speaks, and triumphantly evenltiatc;.- Ids friimd. 
He easily prove.s that all tin; aecusatioirs are fingiicd, and he 
does not suffer a doubt to remain on the mind of any pre.sent ; 


Gom. 

E' oiniii (.•C”te//a- 

Fjl. 

E iiiuUo 


Filippo 6 ancor ! 

Gom. 

1\ 'isa — 

Fil. 

I'cnsai — segui. 
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but ho acldressos the king himseif *an(l liis cOansellors with an 
(iiitragooua aiTogiincn, which it woiila have been i.nbocomilig 
in Philip to allow ; knd in the character of I'ci-bz we plainly 
recognize \UK>i liiAiself. AH, these characters are too Irghly 
exaggerated ;• the- eevntrai^- between the crime or bj^seness of 
../ine, and the hardy, in(Ie[)endancc of ‘*theAS, is b)o abrupt ; 
i. id tliis scene ')f the council, slthough the iv' \v speeches are 
written Avith great elocfiicnce, does not produce the elFect 
which it might have ,doiie, if probability had becui less 
violated. Pliilip di.Vmissos his advisers, and desires thmn to 
prtos jiidgincnt on his son in his absence. AVhen alone, in 
violent exasperation against Perez, he exelaims. 

And can a m)ii1 so form VI 
Spring, where I reign » or wh(‘rc 1 roi^n, e\i->t '' 

’Carlo'S, at the eoninieneoinent of the fourth act, expects a 
conlidaut of tlie. (|ue(‘n, who is Irfviueutly mentioned in the 
eourse of the play, hut who never appears. The king, pre- 
ceded by his j^iiard, approaches. It is niglit. C’arlos, seeing 
the S‘'>ldi(‘rs advance, draws his SAVord to defend himself, hut 
replaces it Avheu h('. .se(»s the king. The king aceu-'CS him of 
having raised his arm against him, and there ensues betweem 
tiK*m a violent alt(*rcation, in Avhich Carlos employs the mo-t 
outrageous and hither language, such as Alli(‘ri always assigns 
to the (‘iiemies of tyrants, and Avhieh tlie latte.r must he en- 
dowed with more tlian human palienee to support. I'liilip 
ord(*rs his son to be arrested and eondneted to a dark -Y/i-isoii. 
Alfieri informs ns, that, in tin* lirst sketch of tlib’ [ragc*dy, 
the eonno'l Avas pl:n*ed in the fonrtli act. fl'Avas iIkm-o held 
in cons^(lii.*nee of this interview, and tlie fact ol* Carlos 
having druAvn his SAVord s -ved a< a pretext for an aeen-^alion 
of j)arrieid(*. Alfieii has inverted tliis order, tliat the accusa- 
tion of Phili[) might appear gratuitous, and might excite a 
greater horror. It appears, however, to me, that he lias 
erred in this. It produces ' confu-^ion in the progress of the 
piece, Avhen this second accnsatioi. foIloAvs the lirst ; and if 
Alfie^ii v/ish('d ^that the accusation Avhieh Philij) made in 
council should b(! absolutely gratuitous he ought to have 
suppressed tiiis imprudent quarrel, Avliich is not natural, 
which noth ing justilies, artl A\diicPlias no result. 

AVhile Carlos is led to prison, Isabella enters. She is 
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; and V^iilip incnM«-ps Iici fpars uy his equivocal 

res^ectinp: ihe p. iOoe, wliioli ocoj^ion liiT t# l)(‘Tijrthor 
fonq»voiiif'=f^«l i’l llic eyes kiiiir. «3Icr aftachinent inay 
not, pcVhaps, have e>eaped I ho* ohservatfoii omjui fyraiU; .^'ho 
('ears she may have said too :yi(k probahh,^ betrayed* 

• herself.*" ‘AV hen ^slie is left ;^<me, (Amez enters, carry iiSj»^ 
the kincj »the ^enteneo of tl^; ooiincil/who Uav(‘ eomleinij^ 
liis son to death. lie coinmunieates to tlui (iiH‘en lh(^)ies;^e 
witli whie|j he is charged ; he gain^ her ooididenee l>y eom- 
[)a.ssioiiatiMg tlie prince ; and leads he# on to manifest the 
deep inteiv>t which she feels for liim. In his turn, lie%n- 
\eiK the atrocious cliaracter of Philip ; he. leaves no <loubt of 
the innocence of C‘arlos ; he promises, at last, to thii (|ueen, 
to introduce her into the i>rison ; and, though we are pre- 
viously aAvare that (lonu'Z is not likely tn saeriliee the 
interests of Philip in the pre.-ence of tluj riueen, exe(‘pt^o 
draw lu’r into a confession, th(‘re y« l re> nit.-' from the assis- 
t:inee which he jiromi.scs, a revival of lioix* in the speetator.sf 
which sup])orts the interest of the j)icc<'. • 

The scene of the lifth aet is in tln‘ prison, (kudos i.s^lujro 
alone, awaiting Ids death with eon^teney. Ilis only fc'ar is, 
le.st his father should have any siisjiieion of his h)\«e for 
Isabelia, hi.s vvoimK and looks liav ing alarmed liiiii. Palx^lfa 
herself suddenly (‘ntefs th<! dungeon ; shj; aiinoniiees to I)on^ 
(kudos his a})proaching fate, if he does not lly : Imt (lomez, 
'he informs him, has prepanaPfor his t‘sea|M‘, ami it is 1^ his 
aid tWit she has obtained atlmission into this place of dark- 
ness. ( kudos then s<»es the. abyss into wbieh she has fallen ^as 
well Ms himself, •and addresses Isabella — • 

IiieauritMis qiioeii ! 

■ Thou art. too cn'diilnus » what hast thou <loiU' ^ 

Wliy (li(Kt thou trii.-st lotsuch .a feiy;ii’»i com pa- -si on ^ 

Of the impiout king, most impious minister, ^ 

If he spoke truth, 'twa-s with the truth to clieal thee. 

He entreats her to flyvdiile th(?r(* is yi;t time ; 16 save her 
honour ; and to remove lill prcitext for the ferocious vengeance 
of the king. But whilst she is refusing to fl}^ Pliilip"Sunears. 
Ho expresses a savage joy in havin^f tlie.m both tatmjdeteSy in 
his j)ower. HtiJias been Jicciuaiiited witli tlM'if passion froiti 
its commenccn^ilT^ and l\s olis«M<^'ed the progress of it, Un- 
known tb themselves. His jealousy is 4jot qf thelieart, but 
•of olFcndcd pride, and he now avows it. Curios att(?i*jpts to 
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justify ‘^‘'iibclhi, l)iit sliu rejects ail excuse ; sue asks f(A' ile^nii 
to liiycjatc* licy froi.i this liorrihl.* palace ; slurv provokes 
l^hilip hy exasperatii." lajiirMa^'^c ;\nn(l Allicri herc a;raiu 
jilaees liis ^wiPice'lin.irs, an«l Iii« envii exjirestions of liatre 1, ig 
jhe nioiitii of !ris pciwiiajit'S. ^iomez returns, beariii*^ a cup, 
a poniaril still ree^kiii^ with the blood o" I’crez. Phibp 
o* 4 ^rs to jhe tu'^o lovers tin' ehoirte.^ of the or’the bowl. 

C>ai-h)S cliooses the da^'jrpjer, and strikes hiinsedf a mortal blow. 
Isabella con^^ratulates iahi»elf on elyinjr, and Philii", to juini‘'h 
her the inori*, condeinns Iut to life ; but she snatches from tbe 
pix^on of th(j king his own dagger, and kills herself iu lier 
turn, 'riiis stnge trick appears to im*. to be beneath the dig- 
nity of Allieri. A king is not easily robbed of his poniard, 
and it was scarcely Avorth whih* to calculate tin*, action so 
nicely, if the catastroplie A\as to dj'pend on tluj chance of 
Tsanella finding hers<*lf on the right, instead of the left side of 
the king ; and on the poniard of tlu^ king, if he carried one, 
i.ot being fastened in his girdle, or hidilen hy the folds of his 
dress. 

Suili is Alfieri, Avho paints with tma-ille truth the prolbund 
dissimulation of the Spanish monarch ; throws a sombre veil 
over his councils and his policy ; and conducts him to tin* 
el»^.o of the piece A\ithout his revealing to any one his secret 
, thoughts. If we sb;udd one day tr(‘at of tla* (ierman tin atn‘, 

^ Ave may then compgrci the Don Carlos of S<‘biller Avith this 
pOAVv^rful tragedy. The German poet has succeeded bett<‘r in 
his representation of the national manners, ol‘ the ag»', void ef 
the events ; but he is far infm’ior to Allieri in tin* delineation 
of the eha’..acter of Thilip. Tie lias depi'ived it ol' all that 
tcjp’or, dw'ri'tial from the dark and impenetrable silence Avith 
vdiicli the tyrant inves' ’ liiinself. It is a master-stroke in 
Alfieri, to have assigned a oontiilant to Philip, to Avhom he 
eommunkates nothing, even at the moment that he calls him 
to his councils. I'hc silent concert betAveiai (Jomez, Lionardo, 
and tlie king, in the perpetration of ihc criim', cxiatcs the 
most pr.ofound terror ; Avhilst Schillor has given to Philip an 
opcrmvs& of heart, which Jie evinces even towards the JMarquis 
de Posa, whose character, wholly German, could never have 
accorded with tllat of the king. 
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